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JOHN    GALE,    P.  PROV.  G.M. 

r 

LiTERPooL  nnrrRxcT, 


Thb  gentleman  whose  portrait  is  presented  with  this  number  of  the 
Magazine  was  bom  in  Hull,  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1808,  in  which  town 
his  boyhood  was  passed,  his  father  following  the  the  business  of  f^  builder 
and  contractor.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Leeds  with  his  parents, 
and  was  there  apprenticed  to  a  joiner.  It  was  in  Leeds  that  Mr.  Gale  became 
first  acquainted  with  Odd-Fellowship,  having  been  initiated  a  member  of 
the  Order  in  that  town  ;  but  subsequently  removing  to  Sheffield  he,  in 
November,  1832,  joined  the  Good  Intent  Lodge  there,  and  filled  the  various 
offices  of  his  lodge,  and  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  assisting  to  place  the 
Order  there  upon  a  solid  basis  at  a  period  when  considerable  excitement 
existed  in  the  Society,  in  consequence  of  the  oath  then  administered  at 
initiation,  and  the  many  attendant  forms  and  impressive  ceremonies  used, 
which  the  older  members  of  the  Order  will,  with  pleasure,  doubtless 
recollect  (as,  indeed,  who,  once  witnessing  them,  could  foiget!)  were 
abolished,  and  the  emblems  used  in  the  ceremony  destroyed,  because  of  the 
illegality  and  consequent  danger  of  administering  secret  oaths.  In  Shef- 
field, Pvlr.  Gale  married  Miss  Ann  Twells,  daughter  of  a  respectable  farmer 
in  Derbyshire ;  but  death  separated  them  early  in  1853.  In  the  year  1829 
Mr.  Gale  removed  to  Liverpool,  from  which  port  he  made  several  voyages  to 
America  and  back,  and  finally  settled  down  as  a  joiner  and  builder,  which 
business  he  has  successfully  followed  up  to  the  present  time,  and  is  highly 
respected  as  a  tradesman.  In  the  month  of  October,  1854,  Mr.  Gale  marxied 
Miss  Charlotte  Bowers  (his  present  wife),  sister  to  the  late  P.  Prov.  G.M. 
Geoige  Bowers,  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  Liverpool  District. 
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Mr.  Gale*B  connection  with  the  Order  in  LiTerpool  commenced  in  1841,  when 
he  joined  the  Benevolent  Lodg^  in  that  town.  In  Decemher,  1848,  he  was 
elected  D.G.M.  of  the  district,  and  the  following  year  he  was  elected  G.M.^ 
and  this  office  he  also  served  during  the  year  18.34.  He  was  also  a  trostee  of 
his  district,  and  has  been  active  in  farthering  its  interests  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability.  He  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  district  at  the  A.M.C.S  of 
Blackburn,  Halifax,  London,  Durham,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  and  Swansea.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  th«  Board  of  Directors  in  the  years  1854-6-7,  and  norw 
fills  that  honourable  position.  Whilst  attending  the  A.M.Cs  of  the  Order, 
Mr.  Oale  has  not  been  an  idle  member,  but  has  invariably  taken  his  share  of 
the  work  to  be  done, — ^he  has  sat  aa  chairman  of  the  Estimate  and  Belief  Com- 
mittees,  and  in  1854  was  chairman  of  that  most  important  body— .*' The  sub- 
committee for  examining  the  year's  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Directors/' 

Hit  practical  knowledge  as  a  tradesman  was  also  turned  to  advantage  for 
the  Order  in  the  erection  of  the  new  offices  of  the  Unity  in  Manchester,  he 
being  appointed  by  the  directors  as  one  of  the  building  committee,  which  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  building  and  general  direction  of  the  various  de- 
tails connected  with  it    His  services  have  also  in  like  manner  been  given    ' 
in  his  own  district,  during  the  erection  and  in  the  management  of  the  magni- 
ficent hall  of  which  the  Liverpool  brethren  are  now  in  poi:session, — so  that, 
apart  from  minor  details  of  service  as  an  Odd-fcIlow,  we  see  that  Mr.  Gale    , 
has  well  performed  his  share  of  labour  in  the  good  cause,  and  it  is  gratifying    ) 
to  know  that  he  is  as  earnest  as  ever  in  it,  and  that  he  has  earned  for  himself 
the  high  honour  of  being  chosen  by  the  A.M.G.  as  one  fitting  to  havo  bis    i 
portrait  published  with  the  Magazine. 


SONNET. 


BT  CHARLES  DREUDY. 


Thy  Toice  is  dead  to  me ;  but  ah  I  thine  eye, 
Is  far  too  elo<|ueni  and  kind  for  aught 
So  wild  and  sinful  as  the  bitter  thought. 

That  with  the  voice  thy  love  could  also  die. 

There  is  no  planet  in  the  winter  sky 
So  bright  to  me  as  thv  regarding  look  ; 

There  is  no  music  which  the  skilful  make, — 
Tl^ere  is  no  lore  of  love  in  poet's  book, 

Can  in  my  soul  such  tones  of  rapture  uake, 

As  this  1  feel  and  know  in  loving  thee  ; 

Oh  1  if  I  were  a  bird  my  life  should  bo 
One  song  of  praise — ono  melody  intense — 

One  long  enraptured  hymn  of  love  to  theo — 
One  soul,  one  mind,  one  all  enthralling  sense. 


SOUETIIIXO   ABOUT   PBOVERDS. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  PROVERBS. 


BY  GEORGE  REDBICK  PARDON. 


f*  D^PA,"  yaid  my  |UUa  son  to  m&  one  day, "  What  is  a  Proverb  J" 

Now,  |2iy  $op  is  ai|  inquiring  young  gentleman  of  between  eight  and  nine 
years  of  sgp,  who  wij)  not  be  put  oflF  witi)  a  mere  general  answer.  He 
waiits  tp  ](now  the  why  and  tjie  whereforo  of  thingfi,  and  is  by  no  means 
content  vith  the  nsnal  explanations  offered  to  children.  Other  parents 
ni^Q  have  snch  son6»  I  have  no  doubt,  whose  questions  thoy  sometimes  find 
i|  b^rd  to  reply  to.  I  confess  that  tbe  question  rather  puzzled  mc,  simple 
aa  i|.  looks.  Not  that  there  was  any  great  difhculty  in  saying,  off-hand, 
wbat  was  9  proverb  I  tho  difficulty  was— how  to  fran?e  an  answer  that 
abould  be  as  sativfjctory  to  the  mind  of  the  child  as  to  that  of  the  msn.  I 
t^oq^^h^  for  a  moment  of  the  clever  definition  of  Erasmns,  Tarcemia  ett 
erlehrt  4i^ttW  f^iti  qttapiam  povitate  inngpe;'*  bnt  then  1  recollected  that  roanv 
(ii^  might  be  included  in  that  saying  that  were  not  really />ror<rr6r.  I 
thQOgbt  also  of  Lord  John  IlusseiVs  admirable  defipition — "  rroverbs  are 
the  wisdom  of  many  and  the  wit  of  one  ;"  but  then  I  considered  the  saying 
toQ  deep  for  the  ipiud  of  a  child.  At  last,  however,  on  the  question  being 
rcpf  atfihd,  I  faid — 

^  A  i^foverb,  Charley,  i^  an  ad^ge,  or  wise  saying,  in  which  a  special 
nv^nijig  is  hidden." 

Hut  tliat  scarcely  satisfying  him— or  indeed,  myself, — I  went  on  to  ex- 
plain that  Proverbs  were  short  sentei^ces  commonly  used ;  maxims  in 
which  wit  and  trgih  are  mingled  ;  generaliy-r^ceived  sentences  applied  on 
pai^icnlar  occasions  as  rules  of  life  or  conduct ;  the  unwritten  wisdom  of 
the  people  ;  the  fruits  of  c^pejiej^Qe  e:(pressed  in  pithy  phrases  ;  '*  and  in 
^ac^;  my  dear/'  X  went  on  to  say,  finding  it  impossible  to  answer  his  question 
ID  a  single  sentence,  *'a,  Proverb  is  a  witty  or  quaint  saying,  which  on  being 
uttered  ia  recognised  by  its  hearers  as  the  expression  of  a  truth  or  part  of  a 
tfptb-  As  euQh  it  receives  by  rcpeti.tion  the  stamp  of  public  credit  or 
authority,  and  pasf'ies  as  the  current  coin  of  conversation." 

Master  iC^barley's  blank  look  qi  this  formidable  answer  to  his  simple 
im^tstion  sligiitly  aipiused  me ;  but  as  he  said  no  more  I  )oH  him  to  his  own 
ll^oughts. 

'Tlie  next  day,hpwever,  hje  returned  U>  bis  Proverbs,  ar.d  wished  to  know 
yonyething  niore  about  them.  I  need  not  say  that  1  was  pleased  to  discover 
njr  child  taking  an  ini.erest  in  subjects  generally  thought  beyond  a  child's 
powQrs  of  mind*  I  had,  therefore,  a  long  talk  with  him  about  Proverbs. 
Tbe  sabstanpe  of  onr  conversation  X  now  give,  in  the  form  1  think  best 
aiiapled  for  the  perusa?  of  the  young  people  into  whose  hands  this  book  may 
himitn  to  fall. 

Proverbs  are  derived  from  a  great  variety  of  soarces  :  from  the  habits 
and  natures  of  animals ;  from  legend.^,  oracles,  and  historical  events ;  from 
the  fancies  of  poets,  and  tbj9  pbjst^rvations  of  wise  men,  as  Feen  in  the  Pro- 
yerbs  of  Solomon  ;  from  the  m^ne^  and  qostoms  common  to  all  men  in 
^11  places  ;  from  evei^t^  or  incidents  occprring  at  particular  times  or  places; 
i^j^a  ajso  ffom  accidental  circumstances,  arising  in  various  poun tries,  and 
^inpng  yari.ous  fan^iii^s  and  classes  of  people. 

Many  ffroverbs  e^ pres^  a  whole  /ruth ;  as  for  instance,  **  A  ^PJf^^  crown 
if  no  f^T9  ffff  il^»  hej^^h^ ;  *'  "  AH  ia  not  gold  t/jat  glitters  ; "    **  Treve 
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iion  is  better  than  eufe."  Some  tell  onl j  half  a  trath,  the  other  half  beinff 
contained  in  another  Proverb ;  as  "  Penny  wise  and  ponnd  foolish/'  and 
**  Take  care  of  the  pence  and  the  ponnds  will  take  care  of  themselyes ;" — 
other  Proverbs  require  local  knowledge  to  render  them  intelligible  ;  that 
about  the  Ooodwin  Sands  and  Tenteraen  Steeple,  for  instance.  JLord  Chan- 
cellor Sir  Thomas  More  was  sent  by  King  Henry  the  Eiehth  with  a 
commission  into  Kent  to  find  out,  if  possilue,  the  cause  of  the  Goodwin 
Sands,  and  the  shelf  or  bar  that  stopped  up  Sandwich  Haven.  Amon^ 
the  witnesses  examined  was  the  ''oldest  inhabitant''  of  the  district, 
who  gave  his  evidence  thus: — ''I  am  an  old  man,  and  I  remember 
the  building  of  Tenterden  Steeple,  and  I  remember  when  there  was  no 
steeple  there  at  aXL  And  before  that  steeple  was  built  there  was  no  talk 
of  any  flats  or  sands  that  stopped  up  the  Sandwich  Haven,  and  I  think  that 
Tenterden  Steeple  is  the  caune  of  the  Goodwin  Sands."  This  proverb 
teaches  us  the  absurdity  of  confounding  coincidence  with  cause.  Again, 
Proverbs  convey  a  warning,  as  " Look  before  you  leap ; "  a  reproof,  as,  ''If 
yon  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire  some  will  be  sure  to  bum  your 
fingers  ;"  a  moral  maxim,  as  "  The  beaten  path  is  the  best  road ; "  a  retort, 
as,  "  Those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones  ;"  a  gentle 
hint  to  idlers,  as,  "  When  the  tree  is  down  all  go  with  their  hatchets ; "  or 
a  religious  admonition,  as,  "  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth, 
while  the  evil  days  come  not,  and  the  years  draw  nigh  in  which  thou  shalt 
say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them." 

The  essence  of  a  good  Proverb  is  its  terseness,  or  the  quality  of  bein|^ 
both  brief  and  smooth — a  quality  that  gives  double  force  to  the  wisdom  it 
contains.  To  uncultivated  minds  Proverbs  stand  in  the  place  of  quotations 
from  the  poets,  historians,  and  orators  to  the  learned.  They  contain  the 
soul  of  wit  and  wisdom,  and  are  therefore  great  favourites  with  the  people. 
They  are  used  as  arguments  by  the  ignorant,  and  are  pleasant  forms  of 
speech  for  the  scholar.  They  teach  those  who  would  not  otherwise  learn, 
and  are  of  great  use  even  to  the  wisest  in  presenting  them  with  phrasea 
common  to,  and  understood  by,  all  classes  of  men. 

Proverbs  are  common  to  all  languages,  and  many  of  the  most  familiar  of 

them  are  found  scattered  over  distant  parts  of  the  world.    We  say,  that 

"  It  is  useless  to  carry  coals  to  Newcastle  ; "  the  Orientals  say,  that  "  It  is 

waste  labour  to  take  oil  to  Damascus ; '*  wo  say,'*  The  burnt  child  dreads 

the  fire  ;*'  the  Hebrews  say,  "A  scalded  child  dreads  hot  water,"  and  so  of 

many  others.    The  Italians  and  Spaniards  use  a  great  many  Proverbs  in 

their  conversation,  as  those  who  have  read  ''Don  Quixote"  well  know. 

Indeed,  the  great  charm  of  this  admirable  book  lies  in  the  endless  string  of 

wise  and  wittv  sayings  of  honest  Sancho  Pansa.  The  French,  the  Germans, 

the  Dutch,  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  possess  a  vast  store  of  capital 

Proverbs  ;  and  even  among  the  Red  Indians  of  America  and  the  savage 

islanders  of  the  South  Seas,  the  Proverb  exercises  an  influence  unknown 

among  civilized  nations.     They  are  poems  in  little,  sermons  in  sentences  : 

maxims  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  and  carried  from  land 

to  land  and  language  to  language,  till  they  link  all  mankind  in  one  common 

bond  of  fellowship  and  truth— the 

**  toadi  of  nature 
That  makes  the  world  akin." 

Prorerbs  often  convey  hints  of  national  peculiarities,  and  there  aro  no 
people  who  have  not  some  which  belong  solely  to  them.  The  English  lay 
claim  to  about  ten  thousand ;  the  French  to  three  thousand ;  but  the 
Spaniards  possess  the  largest  i^tock  of  all,  their  book  of  Proverbs  containing 
nsarly  thirty  thousand  wise  and  witty  sayings.  The  Scotch  proverb, 
"Count  money  after  your  father,*'  betrays  the  prudence  and  cantion  of  their 
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national  character.  The  French  say, '  A  man  at  the  shamhles  (hatchers' 
•hops)  has  no  more  credit  than  a  dog"  and*' Cat  out  thongs  from  other 
people's  leather'' — two  sentences  that  do  no  great  honour  to  French 
morals.  The  Spaniards  say,  ''War  with  the  World  and  peace  with 
England/'  a  proverh  that  may  have  had  its  rise  from  the  memonrof  the 
failure  of  their  great  Armada  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
Russians  say, "  Pnyer  to  God  and  service  to  the  Czar,"  an  evidence  of  the 
state  of  subjection  m  which  the  people  of  that  country  have  been  ke^t  for 
centuries.  Again,  they  say,  "Give  to  the  judge,  lest  thou  get  into  prison," 
a  practical  sarcasm  on  the  administration  of  law  in  Russia.  IIow  different 
from  the  German  Proverb : — ''Liberty,  sings  the  bird,  though  the  prison  be 
a  golden  cage."  The  Arabs  know  little  of  gratitude,  and  this  fact  they 
illustrate  by  the  Proverb — "Eat  the  present  and  breiJc  the  dish."  Some 
of  the  Chinese  Proverbs  are  quaint  and  truthful :  „  Large  fowls  do  not  eat 
small  meals ;"  "  The  gem  cannot  be  polished  without  friction,  nor  man 
purified  without  affliction  ;''  "  It  is  as  wrong  in  the  king  as  in  the  people  to 
ore^  the  laws ; "  "  Let  every  man  sweep  the  snow  from  his  own  door 
before  he  thinks  about  his  neighbour's  tiles,"  a  hint  to  busy-bodies ;  "  The 
man  in  boots  doea  not  see  the  man  in  shoes,"  a  saying  true  of  the  proud  and 
haughty  in  all  countries  ;  "  Look  not  a  gift  hoise  in  the  mouth,"  a  saying 
that  has  found  its  way  into  many  languages,  and  the  opposite  of  which  we 
recognize  in  the  Russian  Proverb — '*Give  a  man  a  shirty  and  he  will 
exclaim.  How  coarse  it  is." 

I      ilanj  of  the  Italian  Proverbs  are  extremely  quaint.    Of  old  bachelors 

I  they  say, 

I  *«LftS7iftall,     • 

Crott-snined  if  nuU ; 
If  handsome.  Tain ; 
Shocking  If  plain." 

Though  strict  Catholics,  many  of  their  sayings  partake  of  what  we  should 
call  heresy ;  as,  for  example  :  "To  fast  is  good^  but  to  foigive  better ;" 
"The  gate  of  heaven  is  not  to  be  forced  with  a  golden  hammer;"  "Shrouds 
have  no  pockets," — a  homily  in  a  sentence ; 

*'  Ho  that  koopi  tut,  and  tlto  doos  naught  bnt  eril, 
Hai  broad  to  iparo,  but  straight  goes  to  the  doriL" 

leir  governing 

>read,  but  dis- 

'Bread  and 

Saints'  davs  stop' the  mouths  of  Ihe  people."     But  the  best  and  noblest  of 

them  teachea  a  leason  that  we  may  all  take  to  heart — 

'<  Work  at  If  thon  hadat  to  live  for  ayo ; 
WordUp  ai  if  thoa  hadst  to  die  to- day.** 

Some  French  Proverbs  about  women  are  curious :  "There  are  only  two 
good  wives  in  the  world  ;  the  one  is  lost  and  the  other  is  not  to  be  found ;" 
—a  sajing  the  opposite  of  ours, "  There  is  only  one  good  husband,  and  one 
beautiful  child  in  the  kingdom,  and  every  good  wife  possesses  them."  The 
French  character  is  well  shown  in  the  following :  "  Tell  a  woman  that  she 
is  pretty,  and  Satan  will  tell  her  the  same  thing  twenty  times  a  day ;" 
" Choose  a  wife  by  vour  ears,  and  not  by  your  eyes  ; "  "A  pretty  woman  is 
like  an  ill-defendea  city,  easy  to  take  but  hard  to  keep ;"  "The  wind  and  a 
woman  are  difficult  to  master;"  "Smoke  and  a  wnman  drive  a  man  out  of 
doon ;"  "  Every  man  fears  two  things,  his  wife  and  thunder ;"  "  Women 
and  cats  are  best  at  home ;"  "Wives  are  always  better  next  year,  but  next 
vear,  like  to-morrow,  never  comes  ;"  "Two  thmgs  a  woman  cannot  keep, 
ner  reputation  and  a  secret ;"  "A  woman  hides  from  her  lover  only  that 
which  she  does  not  know." 
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Ab  exJiTtit>1e9  of  Proverbs  to  be  found  in  maoy  langua;^«s,  th^  foUdwiii  j(^ 
uiay  be  lueutioned  : — **^  No  mill  no  meal ; "  **  A  cat  in  j^lotes  catches  no 
mice  ;**  ''One  good  turn  deserves  anotlicr,"  which  the  French  have  thus — 
A  beaujeu  beau  reiour  ;  "Better  late  than  never,"  the  Italian  form  of  which 
is  Mtglto  tardi  eke  $on  tnai ;  **A11  is  not  f^old  that  glitteM  $"  **  New  broomA 
sweep  clean;"  '^ Money  makes  the  mare  to  f»o;*'  **Huntinjr  dogs  bikve 
scratched  faces  ;"  "  Tune  and  tide  wait  fol-  no  man/*  attd  many  others. 

Alany  Proverbs  are  donbttul^  others  very  bad  in  their  morality.  Who 
would  like  to  put  faith  in  such  sayings  as  these  f— "As  the  Psalmist  hai 
said,  all  men  are  liars ; "  **  You  may  know  an  honest  man  by  the  hair  grow- 
ing in  the  palm  of  his  hand  ;  **  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy  ; "  a  spying  that 
has  done  a  vast  deal  of  mischief  by  insinuating  that  honebty  is  not  a  dntyt 
but  that  it  is  necessary  only  to  advance  men's  wordly  iutetests  *  *'  Itt  for  a 
penny  in  for  a  pound ;  *'  "As  well  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb  ;*'  "  We 
must  do  in  Home  as  the  liomans  do.*'  '1  he  niggardly  use  the  Proverb 
*'  Charily  begins  at  homo,'*  to  excuse  themselves  from  giving.  "  Let  the  shoe- 
maker stick  to  his  last,"  is  bften  used  as  a  rebuke  to  people  who  m^dle 
with  other  fotk*s  concerns,  but  if  the  shoetcaker  had  idways  stuck  to  his 
1  ipstone.  Christian  missions  and  the  name  of  William  Carey  would  not  hav^ 
teen  united;  had  the  tinker  kept  to  hiu  fot-ge,  "The  Pilgrim's  Progt'ess*' 
would  never  have  been  written ;  had  Ben  Jonsou  been  content  tvitn  his 
bricklayer's  trowel,  the  world  would  have  been  a  great  loser ;  and  had 
i>aniel  Defoo  contented  himself  with  selliug  stockings  in  Cheapside^  you> 
my  Charley,  and  all  other  boys^  would  never  have  possessed  your  famous 
"  iiobiuson  Crusoe."  But  Proverbs  of  a  better  class  teach  us  to  **  Do  ^hat 
is  right,  whatever  be  the  result ; "  remind  us  that  **  He  that  waits  for  dead 
men's  shoes, goes  for  a  long  time  barefoot;"  and  tell  us  that  we  must 
«  Work  or  die,"  for 

**  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hituda  to  do." 
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Look  ye  !  time  is  swiltly  roliinj.^, 
.   On  its  axis,  fast  away  ; 
Ve?pcr  bells  will  soon  be  tolling 
Tlie  departure  of  tlio  day. 

Bouse  tliee  I  rouse  tliee  1  use  each  mnscle 

There  is  much  for  us  to  do 
On  this  stage  of  mortal  bustle. 

Wrong  to  evade,  and  right  pursue. 

riant  thy  standard,  bold  and  fearless^ 

On  the  citadel  of  **right ;" 
Though  to-day  be  sad  and  cheerless^ 

Lei  us  ho{)o  for  morrow's  light. 

There  are  hearts  that  thou  may'st  cherish) 
There  are  tears  to  wipe  away ; 

Smitten  hopes  that  may  not  perish 
Neath  the  glow  of  friendship's  ny. 
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CARTOUCHE. 


1«  the  enrirbiiB  of  Puris,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Faubonl^  dtt  l^entple,  fe  A 
place  well  known  to  the  French  workman,  who,  on  Sundayft  And  bolidays, 
god  there  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  dance  and  the  booth.  This  place, 
which  to-day,  demands  but  the  Bliglitest  amount  of  attehtion  ft*om  the 
police,  Was  during  the  last  century  the  rendezvous  of  sharpers,  thiet'es, 
dmnkards,  and,  in  flict,  of  all  the  scum  of  the  capital,  and  at  tne  satne  time 
was  constantly  invaded  bv  the  gensd'armcs. 

In  thia  quarter,  which  is  called  La  Courttlle,  Louis  Dominique  Cartouche 
first  saw  the  li>{ht,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1693.  His  father,  an  honest 
wine-ehop  keeper,  in  the  place,  had  amassed  during  his  labours  a  com- 
furtable  independence,  the  fruit  of  economy,  of  hard  work,  and  of  rcty 
assidous  iinplx>vement  of  hi:}  time.  The  worthy  tavern-keeper  had  marked 
out  for  his  son  a  {glorious  future,  and  with  this  end  had  intended  to  educate 
him  Very  carefully.  lie  placed  him  in  the  college  of  Louis-le-Grand, 
where  at  the  time  the  yuuug  Arouet  de  Voltaire  was  obtaiuing  thb  most 
brilliant  SvccetiS.  But  Cartouche  was  not  able  to  settle  down  tO  his  studies ; 
from  the  Bge  of  twelve  veurs,  he  began  to  display  an  incredible  address, 
an  activity  of  intellect  the  must  mischievous,  and  an  irrcstible  longing  for 
theft.  Already  he  had  committed  many  acts  of  petty  larceny  towards  his 
fellow  pupils,  thou<>h  without  being  discovered,  when  one  of  those  little 
ucccadiUoes  Was  the  hieans  of  {getting  him  expelled  from  the  college. 
Having  heard  that  one  of  his  fellow  scholars,  belontring  to  a  rich  and  nbhle 
famity,  had  lately  received  the  sum  of  a  hundred  crowns,  ho  contrived  to 
enter  his  chamber,  obtain  the  key  of  the  desk,  and  to  make  himself  Ifoaster 
of  the  preoious  hoard. 

Feann£[  lest  he  should  be  discovered,  he  fled  from  the  college,  never  to. 
return,  aud  took  refuge  in  his  father's  house ;  but  the  latter,  speedily 
learning  the  truth,  resolved  to  shut  him  up  in  Saint  Lazare.  As  they  Were 
conducting  him  to  this  establishment  he  contrived  to  escape,  and  for 
Several  duvs  wandered  about  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  without  home,  without 
a«iylum,  tifl  one  day,  a  gang  of  wandering  thieves,  that  ti-avelled  ft-oni  town 
to  town  to  exercise  their  misdirected  energies,  seeing  in  tho  lad  tho  pro- ' 
inise  of  a  tiuick  and  inventive  member  of  their  craft,  adopted  him. 

In  a  very  little  time^  young  Cartouche  became  their  most  valuable 

assistant,  lie  weiit  with  theth  the  tour  ot  France,  everywhere  distinguishing 

himself  bv  his  Address  find  audacity,  and  at  length 'returned  to  Paris  an 

occomplisned  thief.    Each  day,  numerous  complaints  were  addressed  to  the 

authoHties,  on  the  audacious  robberies  that  were  now  committed  in  the 

capital ;  the  police  redoubled  their  watchfulness,  and  Cartouche,  fearing  to 

bo  discovered,  requested  of  M.  d' Argenson,  at  that  time  lieutenant  of  police, 

an  audience  oil  business  of  a  very  particular  nature.    The  official  acceded 

,  to  his  request.    Cartouche  presented  himself^  and  proposed  to  the  ofKcial  to 

I  t^ut  him  on  the  traces  of  all  the  thieves  which  infested  the  capital.    This 

proposition  was  accepted,  and  Cartouche  entered  the  police  service  at  the 

I  remuneration  of  a  crown  per  day. 

This  mode$t  income  did  not,  however,  suffice  for  his  debaucheries,  and 
accordingly  he  combined  with  his  function  that  of  crimp.  Till  the  year 
1789  the  conscription  did  not  exist  in  Fmnce,  and  voluntary  enlistment 
going  forward  but  slowly,  the  army  was  principally  supplied  by  men^  paid 
to  entice  the  young  and  thoughtless  to  enlist.    These  crimps  stationed 
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thenuelyes  in  erery  tireety  and  in  eveiy  tayem,  causing  poor  devils  io  drink, 
and  while  drunk  making  them  Bicn  an  engagement  they  were  bound  to 
fulfil  under  penalty  of  bemg  shot.  These  crimps  had  a  fee  for  each  victim, 
and  in  order  to  drive  a  more  rapid  trade  deputv-crimps  were  employed, 
with  whom  their  superiors  divided  the  fees.  Such  was  tne  honourable  pro- 
fession which  Cartouche  added  to  that  of  police  spy.  His  success  in  this 
new  line  of  business  was  so  great  that  the  jealousy  of  his  snj^rior  officer 
was  excited,  and  the  latter  was  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him.  One  day,  in  the 
tavern,  which  was  the  scene  of  Cartouche's  exploits,  the  superior  crimp 
induced  him  to  drink  till  he  became  intosdcated,  and  while  in  this  condition 
caused  him,  in  his  turn,  to  sign  an  enlistment  paper.  When  the  fumes  of 
wine  had  waned  off,  Cartouche  was  astonished  to  find  himself  a  soldier  of  the 
king.  But  knowing  by  experience  the  military  law,  which  if  broken  would 
sentence  him  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  round  of  cartridge,  he  left  Paris  to  join 
his  regiment. 

He  served  during  several  years,  and  with  distinction  ;  he  displayed  great 
courage,  gaining  the  esteem  of  h\a  officers,  and  was  promoted  to  the  grade 
of  sergeant.  Had  the  war  continued,  his  destiny  would,  doubtless,  nave 
been  entirely  different ;  and  instead  of  a  villain,  his  name  would  have  been 
inscribed  in  the  milita^  annals  of  his  country.  But  peace  was  not  suited 
to  his  energetic  temperament,  and  immediately  after  the  signing  of  the 
peace,  he  applied  for  and  obtained  leave  of  absence,  unfortunately  with  the 
intention  or  returning  to  Paris. 

Once  in  the  metropoUs,  his  old  habits  of  thieving  and  burglaiy  grew  upon 
him  with  increased  force.  The  wild  financial  schemes  of  Law,  recently  ex* 
plodod,  had  induced  a  spirit  for  gambling  and  a  thirst  for  ^Id  throughout 
all  classes  of  society,leaving  society  in  a  state  of  demoralisation.  Accordingly 
Cartouche  found  accomplices  in  the  most  elevated  circles.  They,  by 
position,  aided  him  to  commit  his  numberless  depredations,  and  divided 
with  him  the  produce  of  his  infamous  ingei^uity. 

His  first  care  was  to  organize  in  the  capital  itself  a  lai>^  and  faithful 
military  band.  Some  soldiers  whom  he  had  known  while  with  his  regiment, 
'some  officers,  cashiered  for  their  vile  conduct,  and  who  thus  found  them- 
selves without  resources,  formed  the  first  members  of  this  ^ng.  Indepen- 
dently of  these  accomplices,  he  contrived  to  press  into  his  services  some 
dischai^ged  police  officials,  former  members  of  the  municipal  guard,  valet^ 
and  even  tne  servants  of  the  nobility  and  court.  Afterwards  he  formed 
depdts  and  branch  establishments  among  the  provincial  towns.  He  framed 
a  code  of  laws  of  the  most  severe  nature,  and  reserved  to  himself  the  right 
of  life  and  death  over  the  members  of  this  association. 

One  can  easily  understand  what  evil  effects  such  an  oiganized  band 
would  produce.  Very  quickly  nothing  was  heard  in  Paris  but  robberies  and 
murders ;  the  public  vehicles  were  stopped,  the  mansions  pillaged,  hotels 
and  palaces  were  broken  into.  The  police  were  exhausted  from  tneir  fruit- 
less exertions.  The  magistrates,  not  knowing  by  what  means  to  get 
Cartouche  into  their  hands,  offered  a  large  reward  to  anyone  who  should 
succeed  in  bringing  him  to  justice  ;  but  he  escaped  prison  and  pursuen  as 
much  by  the  clever  disguises  he  adopted  as  by  his  excessive  address. 

The  prospect  of  obtaining  the  lai^e  reward  had,  hoviever,  tempted  the 
cupidity  of  several  members  of  his  band.  Their  leader,  however,  learnt 
that  they  were  about  to  betray  him,  and  resolved  to  make  a  terrible 
example.  He  assembled  his  band  at  midnight  in  the  forest  of  Bourffet. 
He  walked  round  his  companions,  addressing  them  in  severe  language,  then 
calliuff  upon  a  young  soldier,  belonging  to  the  Koyal  Guard,  whom  ne  sus- 
pectea  or  treason,  he  ordered  him  to  quit  the  ranks  and  step  forward.  Then 
loading  his  intended  treachery  with  the  most  fearful  reproaches,  he  com- 
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manded  another  member  of  the  f^ang  to  advance,  and  stab  him.  When 
ihia  terrible  act  waa  performed,  Cartonche,  withdrawinjg^  the  blood-stained 
weapon  from  the  side  of  the  nnhappy  man,  and  pomtinf;  to  him  in  the 
flickering  light  of  torches  that  lit  up  the  scene,  cried  ''Perish  thns  whoever 
folates  his  oath."  It  was  bjr  this  energetic  behaviour  that  he  maintained 
in  his  band  the  most  passive  and  absolute  obedience. 

Cartouche  was  of  small  stature,  but  very  robust ;  his  countenance  was 
marked  by  a  sweet  and  attractive  expression  ;  and  he  displayed  on  every 
occasion  an  extraordinary  and  cool  audacity. 

Notwithstanding  that  he  was  constantly  pursued,  he  visited  the  theatres 
and  public  places,  and  sometimes,  even  the  most  select  and  retired  circles. 

It  more  than  once  happened  that  his  conversation  fascinated  the  people 
with  whom  he  mixed,  although  they  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  who 
this  charming  person  was.  lie  rendered  himself  most  agreoaole  to  the 
ladies,  whom  he  studied  to  please  with  the  most  assiduous  attention.  Very 
frequently  he  was  recognised  by  the  policeand  municipal  guard,  yet  they  dared 
notlayhandsupon  him;  often  alsohe  forced  them  toquittneir  hold,  on  display- 
ing a  couple  or  pistols  which  he  always  carried  in  his  girdle.  Once,  however, 
a  sergeant  and  private  of  the  city  guard  attempted  his  capture,  but  their 
rashness  soon  produced  its  result,  and,  in  an  instant,  they  were  stretched 
dead  at  his  feet — the  spectators  fleeing  horror-stncken  at  the  sight. 

The  renown  of  Cartouche,  and  the  dismay  he  inspired,  increased  daily. 
In  the  city  or  in  the  country  he  was  the  constant  tneme  of  conversation. 
His  robberies  were  so  numerous  and  so  audacious,  that  Qte  parliament  be- 
came alarmed,  and  solicited  the  government  to  take  some  steps  to  secure 
the  terrible  depredator.  The  mmister  of  war,  Leblanc,  gave  secret  orders 
to  this  effect  to  all  the  police  and  municipal  guards  of  tne  metropolis  and 
the  provinces,  and  every  official  in  the  metropolis  was  ordered  to  redouble 
his  activity.  At  this  critical  moment  Cartouche  called  his  little  band  to- 
gether, to  lay  the  state  of  affairs  before  them,  and  take  the  advice  of  his 
council.  It  was  decided,  after  a  long  deliberation,  that  he  should  leave 
Paris  for  some  time,  with  the  view  of  putting  the  police  off  the  scent.  He 
set  out  for  Burgundy.  At  Bur-sur-Seme  he  presented  himself,  under  the 
name  of  Charles  Bourquipion,  to  an  old  lady  as  her  son  returned  after  a 
long  absence  in  India.  The  poor  old  woman  really  believed  that  she  saw 
her  dear  son  and  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  shortly  afterwards  in- 
troduced him  to  a  rich  and  worthy  circle  of  acquaintances,  m  which  he  was 
entertained  with  the  greatest  hospitality. 

There  he  might  have  amended  his  life,  and  have  obliterated  the  past, 
while  leading  a  new  and  entirely  strange  mode  of  life ;  but  the  force  or  evil 
inclinations  and  bad  habits  drove  him  to  quit  this  happy  retreat,  and  to 
sgain  present  himself  in  Paris. 

His  first  task  was  to  learn  from  the  superior  officers  of  his  gang  what  had 
been  done  during  his  absence,  to  reward  or  punish  according  to  desert. 
This  assumption  of  absolute  authority  might  fairly  entitle  him  to  be  called 
a  veritable  king ;  indeed,  he  had  his  misiresses,  his  courtiers,  riches,  and 
subjects,  and,  it  must  be  added,  traitors  also  ;  for  a  short  time  after  he  was 
denounced  by  one  of  his  favourite  companions,  a  soldier  of  the  guard,  named 
Duchatelet,  who  assisted  him  in  his  boldest  and  most  terrible  expeditions. 
Cartouche  had  taken  refuge  in  a  tavern  of  La  Conrtille,  named  '^he  Pistol,'' 
and  situated  near  Belleville,  when  the  soldiers  of  the  municipal  guard  in- 
vested the  house  by  night,  and  surprised  him  in  his  bed  before  he  could 
defend  himself. 

His  capture  caused  the  greatest  excitement  throughout  Paris,  every  one 
feeling  as  if,  henceforth,  neither  murders  nor  robberies  would  be  committed. 
They  condacted  him  to  the  Chatelet  prison,  and  securely  lodged  him  in  a 
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coll.  He  tried  to  escape  from  hia  ftloomy  chamber,  but  all  his  effbrts  were 
fruitless.  The  parliament  met  ana  engaged  in  an  animated  discussion  as 
to  whose  office  it  was  to  try  the  notorious  robber.  The  criminal  court  of 
the  citjr  claimed  the  privilege  exclusively,  and  after  a  long  debate  he  was 
banded  over  to  it.  Once  in  the  hands  of  the  law,  Curtouche  displayed  a 
coolness,  a  |»uety,  and  self-possession  the  most  complejte.  He  would  not 
name  any  of  bis  accom|jlices,  and  when  confronted  with  several  of  them« 
who  were  likewise  in  prison,  he  declared  he  did  aot  know  them.  At  first, 
in  fact,  he  pretended  not  to  bb  t>omini(]^ue  Cartouche,  but  Charles  Bour- 
quignon,  son  of  Thomas  BourqulgHon,  origmally  of  Bur-sur-Seine,  and  while 
t  hey  were  cross-examining  him  on  this  point,  he  asked  for  a  bottle  of  Bni^ 
gundy  and  said,  with  an  ironical  tone,  as  he  emptied  his  glass,  "My  love  for 
that  wine  proves  that  I  am  of  the  same  country  as  itself,  and  that  1  am  a 
patriot." 

The  public  excitement  increased  each  day,  and  nobody  was  spoken  of 
but  Cartouche.  Such  extraordinai'y  and  fabulous  adventures  had  been 
related  of  him  that  evety  one  was  aiixiuus  to  see  and  hear  him.  The  fair 
sex  displayed  the  most  intense  interest  in  the  judicial  proceedingB;  and 
uutwithstanding  the  strongest  regulations  of  the  judges,  contrived  by  the 
!ii08t  ingenious  methods  to  gain  admittance  to  the  court  house.  Several 
Udies  of  tho  court,  disguised  as  officers  of  the  Hoyal  Guard,  got  an  intro- 
duction to  his  cell,  escorted  by  a  couple  of  gaolers.  Cartouche,  who  was 
indisposed  on  that  day,  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  visits  of  the  young 
officers.  He  spolfe  to  them  in  the  most  delightful  manner,  and  caused  by 
Uis  charming  conversation  the  greatest  astonishment  in  the  young  ladies' 
minds.  As  they  were  leaving  the  prison,  profoundly  touciied  by  their 
interview  with  the  robber,  they  encountered  a  captain  of  the  Hoyal  Guaid, 
who  penetrating  their  disguise,  but  waiting  to  extract  some  ainusi'ment  out 
of  the  adventure,  feigned  to  take  them  for  subalterns  of  the  Roval  Guards, 
lie  demanded  where  they  had  come  from,  and  why  they  had  broken  the 
prison  regulations.  On  one  of  the  young  ladies  replying  lu  an  embarrassed 
l<me,  he  ordered  them  to  be  conducted  before  tiie  lieutenant  of  police, 
il.  D*Argehson,  who  was  a  very  severe  official,  hesitated  some  moments  as 
to  what  course  to  take  j  but  recognizing  in  one  of  tho  young  officers  a 
maid  of  honour,  he  quickly  discharged  all  the  frightened  ladies.  This 
adventure  amuded  for  a  time  both  the  court  and  the  city. 

On  another  occasion,  the  lady  of  Marsbal  De  Bouflei-s,  having  by  dint  of 
great  influence  obtained  an  order  to  see^  Cartouche,  betook  herself  to  the 
prison,  where  she  found  the  prisoner  singing.  On  seeing  the  lady  he  wished 
to  rise,  but  the  weight  of  hiis  chains  having  caused  him  to  fall  back,  the 
lady  could  not  restrain  her  feeling  of  compassion  for  the  charming  robber, 
and  uttered  a  shriek^  ^  Cartouche  nasteued  to  reassure  her  with  a  voice  full 
of  emotion  ;  and  on  bidding  him  a  tender  farewell  she  presented  him  with 
two  louis  to  procure  some  comforts  in  his  prison. 

,  At  the  commencement  of  his  examination  he  endeavoured  to  deny  his 
identity.^  He  wished  to  pass  for  a  man  named  John  Little,  h6a  of  a  merchant 
of  Barrels  ;  but  his  mother  and  younffcr  brother,  on  being  called,  swore  to 
him,  and  he  was  pronounced  guilty  of  several  murders,,  without  counting 
those  that  had  failed  from  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  controL 

Finding  himself  thus  condemned,  and  seeing  no  way  of  escape  from  his 

E risen,  he  soiight  to  commit  suicide  by  dashing  his  head  aguinst  his  chains, 
ut  was*preveuted  by  the  gaolers  who  watched  over  him,  and  in  order  that 
this  attempt  should  not  be  repeated,  he  was  secured  to  the  wall  so  closely 
that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  take  a  step  in  advance. 

Some  influential  persons,  who  feared  lest  he  miglit  confess,  conveyed  a 
quantity  of  poison  to  him,  which  he  drank  in  some  wine. 
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Aboiik  midnight  on  the  17th  or  18th  October,  1721,  he  yotnited  eereral 
timce )  ft  phyatcilin,  who  was  at  oOce  «nmmoned,  immodiatoly  ftdminiBteted 
an  antidote  to  him  and  thu«  aaved  his  life  (  but  from  that  time  no  one 
was  alloired  to  enter  his  cell. 

This  event  caused  the  court  to  expedite  the  completion  of  the  trial,  and 
elUiou|(fa  he  made  ao  revehitioni^  the  evidence  Was  sufficient.  He  was,  hy 
A  parliamentary  decreei  on  the  26th  November^  1721>  condemned  to  die  at 
the  Place  do  Greve. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  October^  he  was  Subjected  to  question  bjr 

torinre,  bat  he  revved  nothing,  and  would  not  malie  known  who  wer«  his 

aooomplices.    Every  persuasion  was  mot>eoter  employed,  but  he  confessed 

nothing  t  and  treated  as  a  coward  and  a  perjurer  one  of  his  aceomplices 

who,  on  being  tortured  by  water,  had  at  the  eighth  pint,  revealed  the  names 

I   of  some  of  his  comrades.    Nevertheless,  although  ne  would  not  name  any 

;   of  ills  band,  the  exhortations  of  the  privst  who  attended  him  produced  some 

I   effect,  and  he  began  to  display  signs  of  repentaooe. 

!        The  day  bf  execution  arrived,  and  he  was  led  forth  from  the  prison  to  the 

place  ivhero  he  was  to  be  deprived  of  life.    The  streets  were  thronged  by 

an  eager  multitude ;  the  windows  wera  filled  with  spectators  who,  for  the 

last  month,  had  aa  tdted  with  anxiety  this  horrible  si)ectacle:  As  Cartouche 

j   drew  near  thb  place  of  execution,  he  perceived  a  cotiiti  placed  on  the  scaffold 

I   Burrbunded  by  archers.    By  the  bide  of  the  coffin  sioocl  the  executioner  and 

,   his  assistiints^  who  were  arranging,  with  the  utmost  coolness,  the  instruments 

for  the  execution.    This  view  produced  an  impression  upon  him^  and  he 

cri^d  out  in  a  lond  voice  **  That  is  a  horrible  Bigbt.'* 

Uis  cohfesSor  profited  by  this  moment  of  very  natural  weakness  to  make 
freah  efibrts  to  ioduoe  him  to  reveal  the  names  of  his  accOmpHoesy  but  he 
qaickly  mastered  his  emotion^  and  stepped  up  the  ladder  with  a  firm  fbot. 
^  When  he  readied  the  summit  he  cast  on  all  sides  an  anxious  look,  but  ho 
coald  not  see  his  comrades,  who,  by  the  strongest  oaths,  had  bound  them- 
selves to  raocae  him.  At  this  his  iirmnen  abiuidoned  him  a^n  t  he  beck- 
•ned  to  his  ednfessor  and  told  him  timt  befell  he  died  he  wishea  to  make 
a  full  and  complete  confeasiun,  and  at  his  request  he  wks  taken  to  the  Hotel 
do  ViUe. 

He  commenced  with  a  detailed  list  of  all  his  crimes,  named  his  accom- 
plices^ poiuted  out  their  dwelliogs,  and  the  methods  of  arresting  them. 
Among  the  number  whom  his  revelations  compromised  were  several  dis- 
tinguii^  ladies  and  gentlemen .  He  denounced  also,  more  than  forty  persons 
belonging  to  the  suite  of  Mdlle.  Louise  Elizabeth  de  Montpensier,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  the  regent,  who  was  just  leaving  for  Spain  to  espouse  the 
prince  of  Asturias. 

Whilst  Cartouche  was  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  the  archers  scoured  Paris, 
and  secured  a  great  number  of  those  named  by  the  condemned  man,  with 
whom  they  were  speedily  confronted.  When  th^  were  brought  face  to 
face  with  him  he  reproached  them  in  a  calm  tone,  and  told  them  that  as 
they  had  not  kept  their  oaths,  he  had  not  been  obliged  to  hold  to  his.  He 
then  began  to  narrate  in  detail  the  crimes  of  each,  and  giving  his  proof  to 
support  what  he  said.  The  miserable  men,  paralysed  with  terror,  were 
speedily  carried  o^  to  a  prison  cell  to  await  the  day  of  their  execution. 

After  his  companions,  came  the  turn  of  his  mistresses,  of  which  he  had 
three.  Tney  were  immediately  arrested.  The  first  who  appeared  was  a 
handsome  and  stately  woman,  he  called  her  the  **Gray  Sister,"  ahd  declared 
that  she  had  had  several  children,  one  of  whom  she  had  kiUcd.  She  was 
At  once  removed  to  prison.  The  second,  whom  he  called  the  "  Reigning 
Sultana,''  was  magnificently  dressed  and  had  a  bold,  queenly  air.  He  had 
nothing  to  charge  ner  with.  She  was  condemned  to  ten  years  imprisonment. 
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The  third  was  ft  fish  woman  in  the  markets  of  the  Halle.  Cartouche  had 
always  shown  a  preference  for  her  above  her  rivals.  He  denonnoed  her  as 
having  received  the  greatest  (|uantity  of  the  stolen  goods.  Her  house  was 
searched,  and,  on  the  accusation  being  found  correct,  she  was  conducted  to 
prison  like  her  companions,  there  to  await  trial. 

These  confrontations  had  lasted  an  entire  night  and  theitfbllowing  mominff. 
When  all  was  concluded,  they  left  Cartouche  alone  with  his  confessor  tul 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  he  had  received  the  consolations  of 
religion,  he  was  again  conducted  to  the  Place  de  Gr^ve. 

lie  mounted  the  scaffold  with  firmness,  and  resigned  himself  to  his  exe- 
cutioners .  The  crowd  rushed  after  the  priucipal  assistants  of  the  executioner, 
who  hastened  along  with  the  corpse  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  surgeons  of 
Saint  Come. 

The  execution  of  Cartouche  completely  put  an  end  to  the  horrible  crimes 
which  had  so  long  dissoluted  the  capital.  His  accomplices  quickly  shared  a 
like  fate  to  his  own  ;  but  not  one  displayed  the  courage  of  their  leader. 

Scores  of  volumes  have  been  written  on  Cartouche  and  his  strange 
career ;  but  the  details  here  given  as  to  his  life  and  death  have  hitherto 
been  imperfectly  known.  We  have  selected  them  from  the  most  authentic 
sources.  Whilst  the  famous  thief  was  lying  in  his  cell  awaiting  his  end,  a 
piece  entitled  '*  Cartouche,  or  the  Robbers,'" was  produced  in  Paris ;  but  at 
the  third  representation  it  was  withdrawn  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  hero 
himself,  who  said  that  he  was  not  desirous  of  amusing  France  entirely  at  his 
own  expense.  And  on  the  first  day  of  the  representation  of  the  play  the 
Italian  Comedians  produced  "  Hanequin  Cartouche."  At  a  later  period, 
C^touche  and  his  adventures  were  converted  into  a  celebrated  melo-arama. 

The  story  of  Cartouche  is  productive  of  one  consoling  thought, — the  very 
great  progress  societv  has  made  since  those  days ;  he  had  for  accomplices , 
persons  in  the  most  elevated  ranks  of  society,  who  scrupled  not  to  partici- ' 
pate  in  the  profits  of  his  crimes.  Thieves  and  murderers  now-a-davs  form  a 
world  apart,  surrounded  with  universal  reprobation,  and  pursued  with  an 
incessant  eagerness  bv  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  when  taken,  punished 
by  the  strong  hand  of  justice. 


THE  CAMELIAS. 


BY  W.  C.  BENNETT. 


'^  Does  this  Camelia,  Kate,  become  my  hair  t 

Charles  Bertram  brought  it  for  me  from  the  town  ; 

The  very  flower  he  wished  me  so  to  wear 

This  county  ball-night ;  and  you  wear  one  too  I 

Ah,  coz,  I've  caught  him  ;  he^s  my  shadow,  Kate, 

A  partner  always  at  my  will  to-night ; 

Whom  shall  you  dance  with !  with  this  same  sweet  Chailei  I 

Charles,  if  I  spare  him,  always  flies  to  you ; 

With  Edward  Conyers  with  his  curled  moustache  t 

A  doughty  captain,  judge  him  by  his  beard  : 

1^0 who's  a  match  that  half  the  county's  mad 

To  win,  vet  half  I  think  he  sighs  to  you. 

O,  that  he  and  his  thousands  sued  to  me  I 
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O,  Kate,  io  win  him  !  win  his  acres,  Kate. 
With  him  encnmbered  1  how  the  dark  old  hall 
Should  hlaze  again,  were  I  but  mistress  there ! 
And  I've  a  hope ;  I've  met  his  eyes,  my  coz. 
And  half  Tve  read  the  meanings  there  I  would  ; 
Pique  him  with  Charles !    Ah,  Kate,  but  that  might  do; 
There  you're  no  rival,  and  I  leave  you  Charles, 
Winning  this  prize,  coz." 

So,  before  her  ^lass. 
Twining  a  white  Camelia  in  her  nair. 
Misty  with  lace  and  satin,  gold  and  gem, 
A  fleecy  cloud  lit  by  the  wintry  moon. 
Ban  Ellen  Mordannt  on— Ellen,  whose  eyes. 
Dazzling  as  diamonds  they,  as  hard  and  cold. 
Dark  lights  had  lured  to  wreck  full  many  a  heart ; 
How  manv  a  vojjrager  by  their  Lorely  spells. 
Trustful,  nad  drifted  towards  them,  ricn  in  hopes, 
Bejoidng,  but  to  founder,  losing  all ! 
O,  fair  deceit !  O,  passionless  sweet  pride  ! 
That  held  hearts  but  as  toys,  to  crush  at  will. 
Broken  if  brittle,  or  as  counters,  worth 
The  gold  the^  stood  for,  she,  a  cold  coquette. 
The  falsest,  fairest  thing  by  nature  formed. 
As  cruel  as  the  tiger,  craftv,  fair, 
A  siren  in  her  beauty  and  her  wiles  ; 
Laughing  she  spoke,  and,  lustrous,  left  the  room. 
All  Cleopatra  in  her  queenly  eyes. 
Whose  starry  darkness  walked  to  wilder  souls. 
And  throne  her,  regnant,  on  the  hopes  of  men. 

And  in  that  great  old  chair  of  ancient  oak. 

All  carved  and  quaint,  sits  blue-eyed  Kate,  and  smiles, 

Musing  to  net  the  snarer  in  her  snare. 

"  If  he  would  do  it— he,  my  one-time  flame, 

This  dear  good  Kdward  that  she'd  win  to-night ; 

Gay  moth  that  fluttered  round  my  li^ht  awhile. 

Wanned,  but  unharmed,  and  now  my  trusted  friend  ; 

A  flutterer  ho,  yi't  with  how  kind  a  heart ! 

And  one  who  holds  my  pleasure  as  his  own  ; 

If  he  would  do  it !  snare  this  snarer  now  ; 

Small  ill  to  Ellen  ;  O,  what  gain  to  me  ! 

Charles  loves  me  ;  O,  he  does,  immeshed  by  her  ! 

And,  he,  my  own,  O,  what  a  lite  oi'  hours 

Unshadowed,  shall  he  know,  sweet-sunned  by  mine  I 

She  loses  but  a  plaything  ;  he  a  mask 

Of  beauty,  hollow  as  her  soul  within, 

Uer  cold  hard  nature  it  so  falsely  hides  !" 

So,  hearts  for  stakes,  the  cousins  won  and  lost 
That  wintry  ball  night.    The  blue  eyes  of  Kate, 
More  murmuring  than  her  words  the  boon  she  asked, 
Whirled  Edward  Conyers,  merry  with  the  trick 
He  played  the  dark-eyed  plotter,  dsnce  on  dance. 
Through  waltz  and  polka,  all  that  sparkling  night. 
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Whisperer  of  nothinj^s  in  canj^ht  Ellon'i  etr| 

Ellen  all  deaf  to  all  bnt  only  him. 

All  bnt  the  wealthy  prize  the  held  her  own  ; 

Charles,  swept  from  tier  proud  side  with  cold  swe«i  scorn 

Knowinff  himself  her  last  toy  cast  aside, 

Aer  mask  of  iaimessy  glass  to  him  at  last. 

O,  rose-lipped  Kate,  bnt  what  a  ntj^ht  was  yours, 

Mnrrauring  away  with  Charles  the  happy  hours  ! 

O,  merriest  lauj^her,  what  a  frpHy  dawn. 

Warmer  than  summer  to  your  huppy  bpart,^ 

Your  happy  heart,  so  blessed  by  Charl9S*s  side, 

With  Charles's  whispers  munnuring  in  your  ears  I 

O,  lustrous  lamps  that  lit  that  whirlof  joy, 

Gazed  you  in  eyes  more  brightly  blessed  tb^n  Kate% 

On  blubhes  deeplier  dyed  with  rosier  jov  I 

C),  keen-eyed  stsrs,  white  watchers  ot  the  mom, 

Tracked  you  a  happier  heart  to  its  sweet  nest, 

One  swee'tlier  fiuttt«red  by  thp  laugher  lore. 

Love  that  in  its  red  rose-core  hid  what  hopes, 

Hopes  that  the  swifl  mqpths  swept  io  glad  sweet  death. 

In  blissful  surety,  where  they  smiling  died. 

That  happy  morn  that  made  her  C^rles*s  bridsy 

She,  sweeter  than  the  orange-flowers  she  wore, 

More  fair  than  the  white  rose-buds  of  bar  wreatl^t 

Ellen,  her  dark*eyed  bridesmaid,  lus^roof,  by# 

8he,  still  the  coquette— she,  unwedded  9till. 

But  with  no  white  Camelia  in  her  h^ir. 
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BT  WILUAM  F.  PEA.COCK. 


Rail  to  Liverpool — steam  to  Belfast  ^  that*s  a  minute's  work  on  paper! 
Let's  push  along  to  Carrickfergus.  A  pleasant  tramp  by  the  coast,  with 
good  scenery ;  general  effect^  to  brace  the  nerves  and  wear  tbe  boots.  Rail 
to  Ballymena,  and  put  up  at  Mrs.  Reed's  Hotel.  If  you  like  salmon,  now'a 
the  time;  just  feel  the  weigl^t  of  this  felloe  which  was  swipiming  a  couple 
of  hours  A^o ! 

Interestmg  town  Ballymena;  streets  clean  and  r^gol^r,  white  houses 
with  blue  roofs.  Aliens f  we've  gpt  the  nigbt  through,  and  having  break- 
fasted and  discharged  the  bill,  let  us  proceed  to  Coteraine.  The  Causeway 
is  our  destination,  my  friend,  and  all  else  is  secondary.  Btill,  a  few  words 
of  our  progress. — From  Ballymena  to  Coleraine  (yon  can  coach  or  rail  it) 
the  country  has  many  attractions  for  t^  strai^r,  both  natural  and  social. 
Even  the  sight  of  ^he  Uitle  waier  girls  whom,  during  ine  lirst  seven  or 
eight  miles  you  meet  coming  from  jSie  well  with  cans  balancea  by  the  hoop 
which  encircles  the  genUe  carrier*  does  yon  good/  Jliere's  a  tonio  in 
their  bright  inno^OQt  faces  ai^d  their  merry  laughter.  The  true  charac- 
teristics of  North  Ireland  ere  beginning  to  b^  discljwed. 
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W«  are  soon  in  an  ifnctnous  kingdom  of  bog  and  potatoes.  Except  a 
8iipi*rficial  half-foot  or  so  wliere  the  moisture  has  evaporated,  and  a  pro- 
portionate change  of  colour  occurred,  the  bog  is  jet  black  and  very 
numid.  Dog — bog — as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  nothing  but  bog;  dark, 
ivatery,  ana  monotonous.  It  seems  to  be  laid  ont  in  ''fields,'*  for  the 
labourers  cut  it  dovn  at  the  edges  and  leave  narrow  passages  between 
square  and  square  (Hibernian  phalanxes,  compact  as  those  of  iieooidas). 
Ine  same  order  and  regularity  you  find  in  a  prick-croft.  Amid  the  foul 
and  stagnant  exhalations  (watery,  but  more  like  pitchy  gas)  yo\\  see  the 
turf  in  all  its  stages.  Now  it  is  uncut,  undry,  coal-black ;  now  you  observe 
Paddy  dijrging  it  in  blocks ;  these  he  lays  to  dry  lor  a  time,  and  then 
exposes  them  to  the  action  of  fire.  Witness  the  rolling  smoke-clouds  which 
take  their  life  from  these  plains,  and  darken  the  turf  from  which  they 
ascend.  For  about  a  week  said  turf  is  left  to  dry ;  then  you  may  see  the 
carts  loading,  their  unsophisticated  drivers  as  merry  as  the  dogs  ^t  their 
side,  exchanging  broad  jokes  and  grinning  from  ear  to  ear. 

You  also  see  the  flax ;  its  tiuy  blue  flower  looking  very  artless  and  rerj 
pretty.  In  some  parts  living— in  some  parts  dying;  at  your  right  hand  it 
IS  growing  to  maturity — at  your  left  turning;  its  smoke  curling  up  with 
spiral  swelling  and  convolutions  of  a  waterspout. — Altogetl^er,  the  road 
from  Ballymeua  to  Coleraine  (pronounced  Colren)  is  flat,  stale,  and  unpro- 
fitable. Very  different  from  the  country  between  Ballymoney  and  Lame, 
of  which  presently. 

In  sight  of  Coleraine  now,  imagine  our  old  dusty  coach  driven  "  full 
swing**  to  the  Clothmaker^  Arms.  (Coachee  likes  to  put  the  steam  on  when 
entering  any  town  of  importance.)  A  host  of  precious  youths  tfirong  round 
yqu,  each  and  all  vociferating  the  praises  of  "  Orr*s  car"  or  "  Hedfern's 
'osses."  **  Here's  the  mare,  yer  *onor ;— a  divil  to  go.  Jump  up,  yer  'onor. 
Ould  Ireland  can't  mend  it  any  way !"  These  young  Emerfilaers^  though 
prone  to  cunning  talk  and  exaggeration,  very  seldom  stand  to  a  deliberate 
lie.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  genuine  humour  fimongst  these  lads. 
Dickens  might  pick  out  more  than  one  Sam  Wcller. 

Coleraine  is  a  pretty  place.  The  town  itself  is  sniall,  but  exquisitely 
clean;  its  houses  whitewashed  when  of  brick,  and  pure  in  oolour  when  of 
stone.  I  don't  suppose  its  population  is  more  than  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred.  The  Market  I|all  is  a  good  building,  and  large  for  the  size  of 
Coleraine ;  but  the  main  feature  is  the  Bann,  seen  here  to  advantage  from 
that  excellent  bridge  which  crosses  at  the  northern  part  of  the  town.  Of  the 
Bann  and  its  salmon  I  would  speak,  but  let  me  say  a  word  or  so  about  the 
place  itself,  and  its  copveyances.  Coleraine,  you  must  know,  is  finely 
situated  fur  those  tourists  who  intend  to  visit  the  Causeway.  You  can 
take  the  long  road  to  Port  Stewart,  through  a  noble  country,  where  the 
rail  is  laid  and  the  guard's  whistle  sounds  loud  and  clear;  or  you 
may  start  to  Bosh  Mills,  a  charming  spot,  where  salmon  are  counted  by 
thousands;  or  you  may  follow  my  example  and  go  to  Port  Rush,  which  lies 
seven  miles  N.£.  The  generality  of  people  take  Irish  cars,  and  go  direct 
to  the  Causeway  Hotel ;  but  those  who  have  little  luggage,  and  great  love 
of  scenery,  will  just  "tramp"  to  the  little  village  last  named.  The  road 
is  excellent  and  the  scenery  picturesque|  you  have  occasional  views  of  the 
coast,  and  Lough  Neagh  is  apparent  at  times — ^looking  black  and  cheerless 
in  the  distance.  To  return  to  the  Bann  and  its  associations.  It  rises  to 
the  east  of  Newry,  flows  into  Lough  Neagh  by  the  northern  shore,  and  out 
a^in  by  the  north-west,  with  many  a  roar  and  leap.  The  lough  is  many 
miles  in  circumference ;  three  rivers  empty  themselves  into  it,  yet  the  Bann 
is  the  only  stream  that  escapes.  Having,  then,  to  convoy  so  nrach  water  to 
the  North  Sea,  and  in  its  course  sweeping  through  Lough  Beg,  you  may 
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ima^De  with  what  thunder  it  rolls  onward  through  a  channel  beset  with 
rockiB  innumerable.  After  running  about  seventy  miles  it  reaches  Coleraine, 
and  is  there  calm  and  serene,  as  though  penitent  for  its  long  course  of  dis- 
cord and  contention.  From  Coleraine  to  its  junction  with  the  North  Sea, 
the  distance  is  four  miles.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Coleraine  Bridge  fish 
abound.  The  **  salmon  leaps"  are  two,  and  there  is  therefore  little  chance 
of  freedom  for  the  fish.  It  would  be  easy  to  describe  the  means  provided 
against  its  escape;  the  weirs  of  solid  stone;  the  gratings  or  "traps"  which 
silently  receive  the  victims  and  retain  their,  coveted  selves  until  the  fatal 
change  from  water  to  crushed-ice  occurs. 

From  Coleraine  to  Port  Rush  we  pass  through  a  novel  country.  The 
journey  from  Ballymena  formerly  opened  out  a  world  of  bog,  but  now  it  is 
not  so.  Certainly  the  characteristic  of  Ireland  is  still  somewhat  apparent ; 
yet,  if  you  judged  Ireland  from  what  you  now  see,  its  main  feature  would 
by  no  means  be  bog. 

Some  hundreds  of  yards  before  you  arrive  at  Port  Rush,  an  unexpected 
and  charming  view  presents  itself.  A  break  in  the  road  reveals  to  you  the 
rolling  waters  of  the  North  Sea,  with  the  little  pier  of  the  town,  and  the 
cliffs  of  Port  Rush  below  you.  Your  prospect  is  extensive ;  by  mounting 
the  side  road,  you  can  see  perhaps  thirty  miles  Derry-way,  and  to  your 
right,  the  coast  to  the  extent  of  several  leagues. 

From  Port  Rush,  the  tourist  takes  a  boat  '*  to  the  Causeway."  But,  in 
truth,  the  Causeway  Proper  is  not  seen.  "Where  it  commences,  there  you 
get  out,  and,  landing  on  the  rocks,  pursue  a  winding  path  to  the  excellent 
hotel  on  the  cliffs. 

But  we  have  not  yet  arrived,  and  I  have  to  jot  down  a  note  or  two 
regarding  the  scenery.  A  trip  of  nine  miles,  by  water  and  by  such  a  coast, 
cannot  fail  to  possess  some  attractions. 

Fairly  on  your  way,  you  lay  back  and  think  a  little.  "Home"  and  its 
associations  press  into  memory;  and  the  silence  of  the  waters,  so  unbroken, 
save  by  the  regular  "dip,  dip"  of  the  oars,  is  an  excellent  assistant  to 
reflection.  Possibly  you  recall,  too,  a  coast  whose  scenery  was  similar; 
and,  looking  over  the  stern,  you  imagine  in  the  green  sea  some  old  and 
well-remembered  face  now  dead  to  you — 

•<  a  thing 
O'er  which  the  raven  flaps  her  funeral  wings." 

But  the  charm  is  broken.  You  hear  an  imexpected  splash,  and  are  made 
act^iiainted  with  a  porpoise  which  rolls  its  burly  term  along  in  a  manner 
strongly  remindful  of  Sam  Johnson,  and  then  disappears  "full  fathom  five.*' 
It  is  useless  again  to  court  quiet  dreams ;  so,  with  an  effort,  like  that  of 
young  Copperfield,  when  he  strove  to  speak  gruffly,  you  fall  into  chat  with 
the  boatmen.  From  them  yon  derive  certain  bits  of  information ;  as  that 
the  sea-fishing  here  is  farmed  by  a  Mr.  Black,  who  pays  £400  per  annum 
for  the  right.  And  in  your  subsequent  rambles  from  the  Causeway  to 
Carrickfergus,  you  are  torcibiy  struck  with  tho  notion  that  Mr.  Black 
posbibiy  makes  a  goodish  thing  of  it ;  for  in  every  town  through  which  you 
pass,  coast  salmon  await  the  carrier,  nicely  packed  up  in  wicker  baskets, 
strewn  with  ice  and  secured  with  straw. 

Your  boatmen  point  out  in  the  distance  a  shapeless,  indistinct  mass  ;  it  is 
Rathlin  Island.  '*  A  bad  place,"  sa^s  one  ;  "  sure  there's  two  wracks  lying 
on  the  beach  at  this  moment."  Still  on,  through  the  dancing  water,  its 
waves  glittering  in  tho  sunlight  and  looking  like  blended  amethysts  and 
gold.  Fine  fishing  here.  "  Wish  we'd  some  hand-lines,"  says  one  rower, 
as  he  spits  into  his  horny  fist  and  grasps  the  oar  anew. 

We  are  breast  to  breast  with  the  AVhite  Rocks.    They  stretch  out  some 
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distaDce,  risinj^  from  the  shore  to  a  considerable  height ;  bulwarks  of  lime- 
stone. White  ihey  are,  and  contrast  remarkably  with  the  black  cliffs 
farther  east,  which  join  the  pale  ones  with  great  abruptness.  This  pheno- 
menon is  not  the  result  of  waves  or  sea-breeze  ;  if  you  dug  twenty  feet  into 
the  respective  cliffs,  you  would  find  the  respective  tints  of  either  rock  still 
preserved. 

But  these  White  Rocks  are  truly  curious.  The  shapes  they  assume 
often  ahtouish  and  always  delight. 

I  have  seen  severs  1  curious  natural  rocks,  yet  none  to  supersede  these,  in 
variety  at  least.  Walking  from  Carnarvon  to  Beddgelert,  in  North  Wales, 
a  rock  lies  by  the  highroad,  which  is  called  **  William  Pitt's  Head.''  It 
presents,  on  a  gigantic  scale,  an  exact  portrait,  in  bold  relief,  of  that  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  who  rais<»d  and  calmed  the  troubled  spirit  of  the 
Mutiny  at  Spitbead ;  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  every  feature  is  detectable,  yet 
never  a  sculptor's  chisel  has  had  a  hand  in  it.  But  these  rocks  on  the  Port- 
Rush  coast  have  equal  recommendations.  In  succession  you  row  past  the 
"  Priest's  Cave,''  a  bingularly  formed  cavern,  with  its  legend  not  wanting, 
and  possessing  two  entrances  ;  then  **  Jacksou's  Cave,'°  with  its  legend  ; 
and,  oy  the  way,  it  it»  from  this  spot  that  the  finest  and  most  delicate  gravel 
is  obtiiined  ;  ^  The  Parliament  House,''  a  smiare  chamber  dignified  with  Us 
legend,  too;  and  then  you  see  **  Lot's  wife.^  Not  that  pillar  which  travel- 
lers tell  you  stood,  to  within  a  recent  date,  on  the  shore  of  J^ake  Asphal- 
tes;  not  that  remarkable  ossification  of  feminine  gender  which,  being 
measured,  was  pronounced  thirty  feet  high ;  but  a  rock,  standing  detached 
from  the  cliff,  and  in  general  contour  not  unlike  a  female  figure.  Even 
while  you  gaze  on  her,  two  fisher  lads  approach  the  beach,  and  when  you 
lazily  ask  the  boatmen  ''what  those  fellows  are  after!"  '* A-going  to  see 
Lot's  wife  1"  one  answers,  with  a  horse-laugh. 

Still  coatiting  the  White  Rocks,  we  arrive  at  ''The  Pulpit,"  a  half-dome 
in  the  cliff,  not  unlike  one  of  those  ancient  pulpits  from  which  our  sturdy 
reformers  spake  in  words  of  thunder;  but  though  concave,  its  figure  has 
some  resemblance  to  a  Gothic  window ;  and  as  you  look,  you  think  that  the 
half  of  a  pear  would,  if  inverted,  furnish  the  true  form  of  this  pulpit  of  Nature. 

What  is  this!  Nobly  situated  on  the  high  cliff,  stands  a  time-worn 
castle — the  ruin  of  Dun  luce.  A  cave  in  the  rocks  seems  to  penetrate  to 
its  very  vitals;  indeed,  between  the  castle  interior  and  the  castle  cave  a 
communication  still  exists.  Black,  frowning  ruin!  What  tongue  shall  tell 
of  the  deeds  that  may  have  occurred  in  thy  precioots! — ^what  pen  shall  paint 
the  midnight  scenes  when  victims  left  thy  dungeons,  and,  being  conveyed 
throughHbat  subterraneous  passage,  gave  their  dying  breaths  to  the  bleak 
sea-breeze,  and  found  rest  at  last  m  the  ocean-bed  t 

I  know  not  the  age  of  Dunluce,  but  it  is  said  to  be  tery  old.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  those  ruined  fortresses,  of  which  Ireland  contains  so  many. 
The  keep,  or  tower,  stands  on  a  rocky  cliff,  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  a  chasm  several  hundred  feet  deep,  and  all  around,  except  on  one  side, 
are  beetling  crags,  that  might  safely  defy  the  quickest  eye  and  surest  foot, 
and  against  those  black  grim  rocks,  the  sea,  roiling  in  one  unbroken  swell 
from  icy  regions  of  the  pole,  beats  with  an  everlasting  roar;  and  in  stormy 
winter  weather,  when  roused  b)r  a  north-west  gale,  it  often  flings  its  spray, 
as  if  in  mockery  of  man  and  his  works,  upon  the  grass-grown  floor  of  the 
ancient  hall.  The  walls  are  still  nearly  all  standing.  Uall  and  kitchen, 
and  courtyard,  tower  and  battlement,  are  still  distinctly  marked ;  the  stone 
stairs,  in  some  of  the  towers,  bting  still  perfect.  like  old  Nuremberg,  its 
walla  are  wreathed  about  with 
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We  row  past  Dunlnce,  and  the  Black  Bocks  begin.  *'Ah,"  says  one  man 
in  the  boat,  in  contradiction  to  the  truth,  "once  theie  rocks  were  white. 
Every thiuf^  was  made  clean  at  the  Creation,  but  Time  has  cast  his  shadow 
on  their  suriaces."    ^  A  shabby  trick,  by  6aint  Patrick  !  *'  says  the  **  t>ow- 


oar. 


Port  Boon  Cave  ;  the  sea  high,  and  boatmen  unwilling  to  enter.  Oor 
boat  gets  into  broken  water,  and  for  the  next  ten  minutes  we  are  in  danger, 
the  sea  splashes  in,  and  our  chaps  at  the  oar  are  not  at  all  sanguine  ;  but  at 
last  we  get  out,  and  ride  on  the  rolling  waters,  now  poised  on  a  ^ant  wave, 
and  now  sweepinfr  down  into  the  valley,  down,  down ;  to  be  again  mounted 
on  the  climbing  billows.  . 

The  eoast  scenery  continues  to  furnish  delight,  and  the  buildings  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  diffs  are  not  unnoticed.  Some  of  the  gentlemen's 
seats  are  finely  constructed,  and  their  situation  sets  them  off  to  the  best 
advantage. 

But  let  us  suppose  the  boatmen  to  have  fulfiUed  their  eham.  we  are 
at  the  Causeway  Landing,  and  it  is  necessary  to  climb  the  olifis  before  you 
can  get  a  sight  of  the  hotel  to  which,  in  thenrst  instance,  appetite  prompts. 
On  the  beach  stands  that  old  guide  M*Mullin,  who  proffers  his  hand  to 
assist  you  in  stepping  ashore.  Be  will  be  happy,  as  he  says,  **  to  show  your 
gentleman's  honour  the  'otel,  an'  nia^be  in  the  momin'  your  honour  would 
be  so  obligingly  kind  as  to  employ  him  as  guide." 

An  honest,  decent,  old  fellow  is  M'Mullin.  He  has  the  Irish  blarney  on 
his  tongue  ;  but  his  actions  are  sincere,  and  he  faithfully  fulfils  his  trust. 
For  about  thirty  yean  he  has  been  the  ciceroni  of  tourists  and  visitors,  and 
is  a  remarkable  compound  of  truth  and  fiction.  His  legends,  and  the  homely 
way  in  which  he  recites  them,  cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure ;  and  it  is  a 
notable  truth  that  in  the  old  man's  observations  vou  will  find  great  and 
keen  good  sense,  and  no  contemptible  amount  of  knowledge.  He  was  the 
guide  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  visited  these  parts,  of  Jones  the  geologist, 
and  of  many  others. 

Basalt  exists  in  several  quarters  of  the  world.  In  America  and  Asia 
we  find  it,  wholesale,  and  in  Europe.  Where  the  llissouri  rolls,  and  in 
the  Decoan,  you  discover  it.  Neater  home,  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
(peculiarly)  in  the  sister  Isle.  You  may  trace  a  curious  similarity  between 
the  basaltic  columns  of  Mexico  and  those  of  the  Giant's  Stack,  County 
Antrim.  Basalt  withstands  many  tests,  but  is  fusible,  and  therefore  of 
volcanic  origin.  That  there  was  a  period  when  some  tremendous  convul- 
sion threw  up  this  Giant's  Causeway  is  considered  certain  b^  geologists. 
The  principal  or  grand  causeway  (there  being  several  considerable  and 
scattered  fragments  of  a  similar  nature),  consists  of  an  irregular  arrange- 
ment of  many  hundred  thousands  of  columns,  formed  of  a  black  rock, 
nearly  as  hard  as  marble.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  pentagonal, 
but  so  olosely  and  compactly  situated  on  their  sides,  though  perfectly 
distinct  from  top  to  bottom,  that  scarcely  anything  can  be  introduced 
between  them.  These  columns  are  of  an  unequal  hei^t  and  breadth ;  several 
'  of  the  most  elevated,  visible  above  the  surface  of  the  strand,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  impending  angular  precipice,  are  of  the  height  of  about  twenty 
feet,  which  thev  do  not  exceed,  at  least  not  any  of  the  principal  arrange- 
ment. How  deeply  they  are  fixed  in  the  strand,  has  never  yet  been 
ascertained. 

This  grand  arrangement  extends  nearly  two  hundred  yards,  as  it  is 
visible  at  low  water ;  but  how  far  beyond  is  uncertain  ;  from  its  declining 
appearance,  however,  at  low  water,  it  is  probable  that  it  does  not  reach 
beneath  the  water  to  a  distance  equal  to  that  which  is  seen  above.  The 
breadth  of  the  principal  CSauseway,  which  runs  out  in  one  continued  range 
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of  eolamjQfly  Li  in  general  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet ;  in  some  parts  it  may, 
for  a  short  distance,  be  nearly  forty.    From  this  account  are  excluded  the 
broken  and  scattered  pieces  of  the  same  kind  of  construction,  which  are 
detached  from  the  sides  of  the  grand  Causeway,  as  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  ever  been  contiguous  to  tne  principal  arrangement,  although  they 
have  been  fre<^uently  comprehended  in  the  width,  which  has  led  to  some 
wild  and  dissimilar  representations  of  this  causeway,  in  the    different 
accounts  that  have  been  given.    Its  highest  part  is  the  narrowest,  at  the 
very  spot  of  the  impending  cliff,  whence  the  whole  projects  ;  and  there,  for 
about  the  same  space  in  lengthy  its  width  is  not  more  than  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet.    The  columns  of  this  narrow  part  incline  from  a  perpendicular 
a  little  to  the  westward,  and  form  a  slope  on  their  tops,  bv  the  uneoual 
heiflrht  of  their  sides ;  and  in  this  way  a  gradual  ascent  is  made  at  the  root 
of  the  cliff,  from  the  head  of  one  column  to  the  next  above,  to  the  top  of 
tbegreat  Causeway,  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  eighteen  feet  from  the 
cliflVobtains  a  perpendicular  position,  and  lowering  from  its  general  height, 
widens  to  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet,  being  for  nearly  three  hundred 
feet  always  above  the  water.     The  tops  of  the  columns  being,  throughout 
this  length,  nearly  of  an  equal  height,, form  a  grand  and  singular  parade, 
wliich  may  be  walked  on,  somewhat  inclining  to  the  water  s  edge.    But 
from  the  high- water  mark,  as  it  is  perpetually  washed  by  the  beating 
surges,  on  every  return  of  the  tide,  the  platform  lowers  considerably, 
becoming  more  and  more  uneven,  so  as  not  to  be  walked  on  but  with  the 
greatest  care.    At  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  cliflTs, 
li  turns  a  little  to  the  east,  for  the  space  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  and  then 
sinks  into  the  sea.    The  figure  of  these  columns  is,  as  we  have  already  said, 
with  few  exceptions,  pent^onal,  or  composed  of  five  sides ;  and  the  spec- 
tator must  look  very  narrowly  indeed  to  find  any  of  a  different  construction, 
having  three,  four,  or  six  sides.     What  is  very  extraordinary,  and  particu- 
larly curious,  is,  that  there  are  not  two  columns  in  ten  thousand  to  be  found 
winch  cither  have  their  sides  equal  among  themselves,  or  display  a  like 
fifiiue. 

The  composition  of  these  columns,  or  pillars,  is  not  less  deserving  the 
attention  ox  the  curious  observer.  They  are  not  of  one  solid  stone  m  an 
upright  position,  but  composed  of  several  short  lengths,  nicely  joined,  not 
with  fiat  surfaces,  but  articulated  into  each  other  like  a  ball  and  socket,  or 
like  the  joints  in  the  vertebne  of  some  of  the  larger  kind  of  fish,  the  one 
end  at  the  joint  having  a  cavity,  into  which  the  convex  end  of  the  opposite 
is  exactly  fitted.  This  is  not  visible  unless  on  disjoining  the  two  stones. 
The  depth  of  the  concavity  or  convexity  is  generally  about  three  or  four 
inches.  It  is  still  farther  remaikablc,  that  the  convexity  and  correspondent 
concavity  of  the  joint  are  not  conformable  to  the  external  angular  ngure  of 
the  column,  but  exactly  round,  and  as  large  as  the  size  or  diameter  of  the 
column  will  admit ;  consequently,  as  the  angles  of  these  columus  are  in 
general  very  unequal,  the  circular  edges  of  the  joints  are  seldom  coincident 
with  more  than  two  or  throe  sides  of  the  pentagonal,  and  are,  from  the  edge 
of  the  circular  ^art  of  the  joint  to  the  exterior  sides  and  angles,  quite  plain. 
It  ought  likewise  to  be  noticed  as  a  singular  curiosity,  that  the  articulations 
of  these  joints  are  frequently  inverted,  m  some  of  them  the  concavity  being 
upwards,  in  others  the  reverse.  This  occasions  the  variety  and  mixture  of 
concavities  and  convexities  on  the  tops  of  the  columns,  which  is  observable 
throughout  the  platfoim  of  this  causeway,  without  any  discoverable  design 
or  regularity  with  respect  to  the  number  of  either. 

The  lengtn  of  these  particular  stones,  from  joint  to  joint,  is  various ;  they 
ftre  in  general  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  long ;  and,  for  the  greater 
party  longer  towards  the  bottom  of  the  columns  than  nearer  the  top,  the 
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ftrtienlatton  of  the  joints  Mnj^  there  mmewhat  deeper.  The  auce,  or  dift- 
meter,  likewiie  of  the  colamns  is  as  different  as  their  len^h  and  fi^re  ;  in 
fifeneriil  they  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  Throni;hout 
the  whole  of  this  combination  there  are  not  many  traces  of  nnifonnity  or 
design,  except  in  the  form  of  the  joint,  which  is  invariably  by  an  articula- 
tion of  the  convex  into  the  concave  of  the  piece  next  above  or  below  it ; 
nor  are  there  traces  of  a  finishing;  in  any  part,  whether  in  the  heif^ht,  length, 
or  breadth.  If  there  be  particular  instances  in  which  the  colnmns  above 
water  have  a  smooth  top,  others  near  them,  of  an  equal  height,  are  more  or 
less  convex  or  concave,  which  shows  them  to  have  been  joined  to  pieces  that 
have  been  washed  away,  or  by  other  means  taken  off.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  hot  that  those  parts  which  are  constantly  above  water  have 
gradually  become  more  and  more  even,  at  the  same  time  that  the  remaining 
surfaces  of  the  joints  must  necessarily  have  been  worn  smoother  by  the  con- 
stant action  of  the  air,  and  by  the  friction  in  walking  over  them,  than  where 
the  sea,  at  every  tide,  beats  on  the  causeway, continotolly  removing  some  of 
the  upper  stones,  and  exposing  fresh  joints.  As  all  the  exterior  columns, 
which  have  two  or  three  sioes  exposed  to  view,  preserve  their  diameters 
from  top  to  bottom,  it  may  be  inferr«*d  that  such  is  also  the  case  with  the 
interior  columns,  the  tops  of  which  alone  are  visible. 

I  would  not  willingly  essay  a  full  description  of  the  Causeway.  Many  a 
writer  has  relinquished  his  attempt ;  and  many  another  has  stayed  nis 
ardent  goosequiil  in  despair.  If  ever  the  works  of  Almighty  God  were 
psriicuUrly  manifested  in  oppressive  grandeur — if  ever  an  atheist  feels  his 
atheism  quail  within  him — it  is  at  the  Giant's  Causeway.  To  see  such  cliffs 
— f\ye  hundred  feet  high — beautiful  in  their  component  parts,  and  in  their 
columnous  construction  even  and  regular,  as  though  a  mason  and  rule  had 
been  at  work.  O,  it  is  marvellous !  No  pompous  unit,  with  a  bit  of 
humanity  clinging  to  his  heart,  can  go  there  and  retain  h\a  pomposity.  He 
visits  the  Pleaskin,  the  Giant's  Stack,  the  Cliffs  at  Fairhead,  and  his  vain 
folly  trembles  on  its  pedestal  and  falls  to  nse  no  more. 

CHflfs  five  hundred  feet  in  height ;  columns  and  separate,  yet  aggregate, 
and  standing  in  layers  not  uufrequently  thirty  feet ;  these  meet  his 
wondering  gaze  ;  and  if  he  were  able  to  uncover  the  area  above,  he  would 
probably  find  the  interior  columns  still  regular  and  compact ;  three-sided, 
seven-ftided,  eight-Mded  !  And  their  hues  I  Hire  a  boat ;  go  out  to  sea,^ 
still  how  distinguishable  and  how  delicate.  Now,  row  in,  and  lay  on  your 
oars, — they  spread  from  east  to  west,  above,  below,  in  colours  shading  from 
a  white  to  a  crimson.  Dig  beneath  where  they  join  the  coast ;  they  are 
still  there! 

No  marvel  that,  on  a  tempestuous  night,  when  the  moon  was  veiled  and 
the  seas  rough,  the  ireful  Spaniards  of  King  Philip's  Armada,  beating  off 
the  coast,  thought  those  three  basaltic  columns  were  Irish  peasants'  chim- 
nev-pots ;  and,  in  very  malice  of  the  worst  sort,  because  useless  and  unpro- 
voked, fired  their  cannon  thitherward.  To  this  day  the  marks  of  Spanish 
shot  are  shown  on  the  face  of  those  imperishable  columns ;  and,  only  the 
other  month,  b  relic  of  that  unfortunate  Armada,  came  up  on  the  iron- 
bound  coast,  a  rusty  anchor,  which  the  smith  forged  hoping  and  believing 
it  would  find  an  anchoring  grounc^  not  in  the  Irish  Seas,  but  in  the 
English  Channel. 

1  might  tell  you  of  my  lonely  walk  on  the  headland ;  I  might  discourse 
of  the  setting  sun,  as  seen  from  Hamilton's  Cave  at  the  famous  Pleaskin ; 
I  might  fill  page  after  page  with  a  fruitless,  because  imperfect,  ac- 
count of  the  Causeway ;  but  the  night  has  come,  the  daylight  departed, 
and  I  lav  down  my  pen  to  revive  again,  in  thought,  the  mingled 
feelings  wnioh  arose  in  my  astonished  mind,  when  surveying  that  most 


wondroQB  of  HU  wondrous  works.  And  when,  in  addition  to  what  I 
have  described,  you  shall  have  seen  the  evidence  of  basalt  in  fusion 
(pointed  out  by  King  on  the  authority  of  Bnckland)  ;  the  stratum  of  ochre 
oxidized  ;  the  marvellous  Giant's  Stack  ;  the  Highlander's  bonnet ;  those 
parts  of  the  Causewav  called  "  the  Wild/'  •<  the  Honeycomb,"  "  the  Mid- 
dle," and  **  the  Grana  ;**  the  boulders,  which  were  once  the  scum  of  the 
basalt  lava  ; — when  I  say,  you  shall  have  seen  these  marvels,  aod  the 
Giant's  Organ,  forty-five  feet  in  height,  row  back  to  Portrush  and  cautiously 
explore  the  wondrous  caves  which  are  on  your  way.  Observe  the  over- 
hanging crags,  the  spacious  dome  which  echoes  Alexander's  shout,  and  is 
the  abiding  place  of  many  a  dark-coated  gull,  whose  cry  is  like  nought 
human  ;  take  a  long  look  at  the  Giant  himself,  whose  profile  arrests  you 
as  you  voyage  on,  and  causes  you  to  exclaim  ^  Can  this  be  solid  rock  and 
Nature's  art  1 "  Then,  when  the  beach  of  Portrush,  is  in  sight,  pass  your 
flask  to  your  honest  guide  anH  let  him  drink  his  usual  toast,  '* Here's  to  yer 
'onor's  health,  and  here's  to  me,  and  here's  to  my  good  old  mate  I" 
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The  whispering  foliage-song  no  man 

Along  the  air  is  sweeping; 
But  hush  !  'twill  chorus  as  before— 

I'he  spirit-leaves  are  sleeping : 
December's  breath  awhile  shall  be 
The  cradle  of  their  memory. 

Thongh  flowers  not  now  their  varied  hues 

In  charmed  union  mingle. 
Yet  look  I  the  eye  more  richly  views 

The  flower  in  beauty  single  : 
And  o  d  December's  smile  shall  bo 
The  perfumed  tints  of  blazonry. 


Thongh  warblers  from  the  grove  are  gone. 

Here's  yet  a  joyous  fellow ; 
For  hark  I  'tis  Kobin's  song,  no  one 

Was  ever  half  so  mellow  : 
And  old  December  chirps  to  be 
80  welcomed  by  that  mmstrelsy. 

Thongh  cold  and  storm-flll'd  clouds  career, 

And  o'er  the  casements  darkle, 
They  make— turn  round,  the  hearth  Is  here — 

'The  blaze  more  brightif  sparkle : 
December  clasps  his  hands  in  glee. 
Most  Juvial  round  the  hearth  is  he. 

Then  hail,  December !  let  the  soul 

l*he  moments  dark  appearing 
Make  bright— for  it  can  change  the  whole 

To  beauty  rich  and  cheering : 
Old  guest  to  thoughts  in  harmony, 
December  ever  welcome  be  I 
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EECENT  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING 
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Englishxen  are  proverbially  said  to  be  (n^mblers.  A  lar^  proportion, 
indeed,  not  only  piead  guilty  to  the  indictment,  but,  like  the  fanatical 
devotee  or  the  overwrought  enthusiast,  actually  pride  themselves  on  the 
peculiarity  which,  to  others  differently  constituted,  savours  largely  of 
mental  or  moral  weakness.  John  Bull  believes  in  the  existence  of  a 
healthy  species  of  grumbling  which  he  terms  vigilance;  and  he  knows  well 
(in  his  own  estimation  at  least)  how  to  discriminate  between  this  freeman's 
privilege  and  constitutional  virtue,  and  the  habitual  carping  of  splenetic 
incapacity,  or  the  eternal  wailing  of  a  dyspeptic  philosophy  which  somehow 
contrives  to  exist  in  perpetual  norror  of  the  speedy  advent  of  a  social  or 
political  nightmare.  Jonn  especially  claims  the  privilege  of  grumbling  at 
the  government ;  no  matter  whether  his  friends  or  political  opponents,  for 
the  time  being,  hold  the  reins  of  power.  He  has  immense  laith  in  the 
potency  of  his  own  action  upon  the  paces  of  the  legislature,  and  con- 
sequently relies,  to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  what  is  termed  the  *'  pres- 
sure from  without,"  for  the  attainment  or  good  and  cheap  government. 
In  fact,  in  this  very  power  to  grumble  John  recognises  the  rugged  husk 
that  enshrines  and  protects  the  precious  germ  of  constitutional  liberty. 

John  invariably  declares  that  the  popular  wisdom  is  in  advance  of  that 
of  the  constituted  authorities.  Unfortunately,  as  a  rule,  there  is  too  much 
truth  in  this  assertion.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  ihu,  and  striking  ones 
too,  as  to  all  other  rules.  With  respect  to  legialative  enactment  for  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  the  friendly  societies  of  tlie  provident 
working  men,  government  has,  in  the  main,  ontstrtpped  the  efforts  of  those 
for  whose  especial  benefit  such  legislation  was  designed.  Nay,  it  has  been, 
and  not  without  some  reason,  charged  with  meddbn^;  too  much  with  what 
really  and  truly  is  outside  its  function ;  with  nursing  and  ^*  codling,"  in 
fact,  into  a  "  ricketty"  imbecility  the  healthy  ofivpring  of  English  manly 
self-dependence.  The  great  value  of  the  friendly  society  or  self-dependent 
principle  was  recognised  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  early  as  the  year 
1773.  The  peers,  however,  rejected  the  bill  passed  by  the  lower  house, 
which  professed  to  provide  for  the  **  better  support  of  poor  persons  in 
certain  circumstances,  by  enabling  parishes  to  grant  them  annuities  for 
life  upon  purchase,  and  under  certain  restrictions."  Sixteen  years  after- 
wards a  similar  measure  met  with  a  ju-ecisely  similar  fate.  The  first  act 
on  the  statute  book  having  reference  to  friendly  societies  was  passed  in 
1793.  Its  preamble  seta  forth  ^  that  the  protection  and  encouragement 
of  friendly  societies  in  this  kingdooA,  for  securing,  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion of  the  members  thereof^  separate  funds  for  the  mutual  relief  and 
maintenance  of  the  members  in  sickness,  age,  and  infirmity,  is  likely  to  be 
attended  with  very  beneficial  effects,  by  promoting  the  happiness  of  indi- 
viduals, and,  at  the  same  time,  diminishing  the  public  burthens."  Many 
other  acts  followed,  from  time  to  time,  all  approving  of  the  great  principle, 
and  some  of  them  endeavouring  to  regulate  the  financial  arrangements  of 
the  societies  so  as  to  secure  future  stabuity.  The  act  of  1846  required,  as 
a  condition  of  legal  protectiozi,  that  all  societies  assuring  benefits  which 
were  influenced  by  the  laws  of  aicknesa  and  mortali^}  should  procure  a 
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certificate  from  the  actuary  of  an  insurance  company  testifying  that,  in  the 
said  actuary's  opinion,  the  rates  of  contribution  and  benefit  were  such  as 
might  with  safety  be  acted  upon.  The  compulsory  production  of  an  actuary's 
certificate,  howoTer,  proved  so  distasteful  to  the  great  mass  of  the  members 
of  friendly  societies,  that,  in  1850,  trhen  Mr.  Sotheran's  bill  became  law, 
the  principle  was  abandoned  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  question  of  financial 
improvement  virtually  severed  from  that  of  legislative  protection.  In  all 
cases,  however,  where  deferred  annuities  are  subscribed  for,  the  actuary's 
certificate  is  still  necessary  to  secure  enrolment. 

It  is  certainly  singular  that  an  enHghtened  government  should  for  a 
long  period  have  subjected  institutions  which  it  ^^ofened  to  foster,  to  the 
ban  of  outlawry,  merely  because  it  was  not  quite  satisfied  whether  the 
arithmetical  knowledge  of  the  members  was  or  was  not  adequate  to  the 
perfect  development  of  their  own  self-dependent  provident  efi^orts.  It 
seems  to  have  altogether  escaped  the  attention  of  those  who  promoted  this 
spMOcies  of  legislation,  that  the  working-men  who  embarked  their  money  in 
friendly  societies  were  not  panpers  soliciting  relief,  but  self-dependent  men 
providing  for  their  own  necessities  and  the  probable  contingencies  of  ill 
nealth,  etc.  Government  might  with  equal  propriety  refuse  the  benefit  of 
common  law  and  the  statutes  to  all  merchants  and  tradesmen  who  were 
unable  to  procure  an  actnary's  certificate  that  their  business  was  conducted 
upon  such  principles  ^  efi^ectually  precluded  the  possibility  of  their  troubl- 
ing the  insolvent  or  bankruptcy  courts.  Working  men  very  properlv 
could  not  understand  the  nature  of  that  anxiety  for  their  welfare  which 
was  manifested  in  such  a  manner  as  virtually  handed  them  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  any  adventurer  who  might  first  win  their  confidence, 
aod  afterwards  abstract  their  cash.  Whatever  evils  may  eventually  result 
from  the  imperfect  financial  systems  adopted  by  many  of  these  societies 
win  have  to  oe  borne  by  the  members  themselves,  who  are  their  own  law 
makers;  and  who,  consequently,  as  they  advance  in  knowledge,  will  for 
their  own  interest  gradually  introduce  such  improvements  as  experience 
may  demonstrate  to  be  necessary.  It  is  scarcely  right  even  to  say  that  a 
dub  founded  upon  insecure  principles  is  a  positive  evil.  While  it  does 
exist  it  is  continually  dispensing  good ;  when  it  collapses  it  merely  ceases 
its  previous  commendable  action.  Those  who  fail  to  receive  the  assistance 
they  anticipated  know  that  the  misfortune  lays  at  their  own  doors.  They 
have  no  government  agent  or  honorary  mismanagement  to  throw  the  blame 
upon ;  while  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  the  money  sub- 
scribed has,  at  the  least,  been  productive  of  a  vast  amount  of  benefit  to 
their  more  unfortunate  brethren. 

I  have  often  heard  past  ofiicers  in  the  Manchester  Unity  declare  that  if 
the  lodge  to  which  they  belonged  should  unfortunately  be  compelled  to 
suspend  payment  when  they  became  old  and  liable  to  heavy  sickness, 
the^  should  not  on  that  account  regret  the  payment  of  their  annual  sub- 
scription ;  simply  because,  in  the  spirit  of  true  philanthropy,  thcnr  did  not 
perceive  in  what  way  they  could  better  have  spent  the  money.  And  these 
men,  it  must  be  understood,  are  staunch  advocates  for  the  most  full  and 
complete  reform  of  our  financial  imperfections,  and  are  prepared  to  make 
hea\'y  personal  sacrifice  in  order  to  effect  so  desirable  a  consummation. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  Manchester  Unity  and  other  affiliated 
bodies  were,  for  a  lengthened  period,  excluded  from  the  protection  of  the  law, 
for  reasons  quite  independent  of  their  inability  or  their  Indisposition  to  procure 
the  stip^ated  actuary's  certificate.  The  tecrei  Friendly  Societies  of  the  past 
generation  were  looked  upon  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  not  only  by  the  govern^ 
ing  body,  but  by  the  welt  affected  and  "respectable"  citiaens  of  every  class  in 
society.     The  great  provident  object  of  these  institationB  was  not  originally 


ihe  cliieC  or  eren  *  prominent  item  in  the  list  of  attncttons  paraded  before 
the  public  Tbejr  were  anspected  by  many  to  be,  in  reality,  political  dabs  ; 
and  Odd-feUowihip  waa  plao»d  in  the  aame  category  with  the  then  obnoxioaa 
trades'  nnioaa,  orangeism.  ribbonism,  and  the  mysterioos  coociaves  from 
whence  the  agrarian  strocities  of  the  redjubtable  '^Swine^  emanated.  It 
cost  some  labonr  tooonrince  the  legisl  itnre  that  the  Manchester  Unity,  for 
in-^tance,  was  free  from  the  taint  c^  sedition.  And  yet  this  very  society  wilb, 
from  its  commencement,  not  only  one  of  the  most  loyal,  bat,  practioallr, 
one  of  the  most  consenratire,  in  its  truest  sense,  of  the  institutions  of  toe 
oonntry.  When,  however,  all  the  circumstances  are  fully  understood,  this 
Jealousy  seems  but  a  natural  re^t  of  tbe  then  conflicting  element  of  political 
disauietnde.  A  few  hours*  communion  with  our  pa>t  history'  will  not  only 
enable  us  better  to  appreciate,  by  the  contrast,  the  extent  and  quality  of  the 
moral,  social,  and  intellectual  progress  achieved  within  a  oomparatiyefy  recent 
period;  but  it  is  calculated  to  arouse  within  the  breasts  of  all  who  truly 
appreciate  the  great  principles  upon  which  Odd-fellowship  is  based,  the  fullest 
and  most  satisfactory  assurance  that  that  progress  has  oeen  real,  and  is  bat 
the  precursor  of  a  still  more  eztensire  and  more  healthy  development — the 
roseate  morning  twiaght  that  heraldeth  the  coming  of  a  still  more  gloriouB 
day. 

The  instruction  of  the  provident  portion  of  the  population  in  the  laws 
of  finance  will  never  be  accomplished  by  coercive  measures.  Legal  pro- 
tection to  the  accumulated  capital  of  a  friendly  society  is  as  much  demanded 
by  ordinary  justice  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  any  other  honestly  acquired  pro- 
perty whatever, — ^the  inability  of  its  owners  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage 
notwithstanding.  Some  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  law  often  defeat 
their  own  object,  and  cause  many  societies  to  remain  unenrolled.  Strang 
though  it  may  appear,  there  are  man^  stron^r-headed  illiterate  men  m 
various  parts  of  the  country  who  prevail  upon  majorities  to  decline  enrol- 
ment, from  a  fear  that  such  a  proceeding  would  place  their  funds  entirely 
at  the  disposal  of  government!  It  is  therefore  highly  desirable  thit  aU 
trifling  difficulties  should  be  swept  away,  if  it  be  only  with  the  view  to 
lighten  the  labour  of  those  who  are  toiling  to  procure  the  enrolment  not 
only  of  the  yet  unregistered  lodges  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  but  of  all 
other  societies  which  still  continue  without  the  pale  of  the  law, — if,  ia 
order  to  effect  this,  several,  to  the  government,  unimportant,  but  to  the 
members  most  important,  alterations  in  the  present  acts  of  parliament  are 
necessary. 

I  have  referred  to  the  clause  which  says,  tliat  "  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
the  registrar  to  grant  any  such  certificate"  (of  registration)  *'  to  a  society 
assuriufftoany  member  thereof  a  certain  annuity  or  certain  supemnnuation, 
deferred  or  immediate,  unless  the  tables  of  contributions,  payable  for  such 
kind  of  assurance,  shall  have  been  certified  under  the  hands  of  an  actuary 
to  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  or  by  an 
actuary  of  some  life  assurance  company  established  in  London,  £dinbur|>h, 
or  Dublin,  who  shall  have  exercised  the  profession  of  actuary  at  least  five 
yeare."  Of  course,  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  say  here  an^'thing  in 
exposition  of  the  necessity  which  exists,  not  simply  for  that  portion  which 
relates  to  annuities,  but  for  all  and  every  financial  element  of  friendly 
society  insurance,  being  constructed  upon  sound  calculations,  based  upon 
the  results  of  past  experience.  This  is  now  acknowledged  by  all  intelli- 
gent Odd-fellows  :  the  difficulty  consists  in  the  indoctrinating  of  the  mass 
of  their  more  humbly  educated  brethren,  with  some  of  the  mure  recondite 
principles  and  unpleasant  truths  which  such  past  experience  has  revealed. 
The  existence  of  this  clause  in  the  act  of  parliament,  under  present  circuin- 
Btances,  however,  is  detrimental,  rather  than  otherwi:ie^  to  the  cause  of 
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progress.  Even  the  more  intellif^ent  of  the  self-governed  friendly  societies 
dishke  the  compulsorj  demand  of  this  certificate  as  the  price  of  legal  pro- 
tection to  their  fonds.  Others  look  upon  the  affair  as  the  result  of  pro- 
fessional hankerinj^  after  fees,  or  as  a  kind  of  mysterious  government 
patronage  of  certain  favourites,  who  have  little  knowledge  ot,  and  less 
sympathy  with,  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  mass  of  the  provident 
population.  Doubtless  the  clause  was  not  intended  to  operate  prejudicially 
to  the  free  action  accorded  by  the  same  statute  to  the  wurking  meu^ 
institutions,  as  they  rarely,  if  ever,  contract  for  annuities,  immediate  or 
deferred.  But  they  have  begun  to  perceive  that  the  average  claims  of 
their  members  during  their  latter  period  of  life  for  sickness,  are  nut  ouly 
excessive,  but,  even  when  the  experience  is  Bpread  over  tolerably  lar^e 
numbers,  of  a  very  fluctuating  character.  To  remedy  this,  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  absorption  of  their  funds,  and  the  cause  often  of  increased 
rigour  in  the  application  of  the  bye-taws  to  old  and  decrepit  members^ 
it  has  been  suggested,  that  after  the  age  of  sixty  or  seventy,  as  may 
be  sgreed  upon,  all  sick  pay,  at  tuchf  should  cea^o,  and  in  lieu  thereof, 
a  small  weekly  ** superannuation/'  as  the  act  describes  it,  should  be  paid 
to  each  survivor,  irrespective  of  the  state  of  his  health,  on  his  capability  to 
perform  some  light  labour.  By  the  present  system  old  members,  partially 
disabled,  are  perpetually  on  the  funds.  They  receive  generally  only  about 
one-fourth  the  full  sick  pay,  and  yet  they  are  prohibited  from  following 
any  employment.  By  the  system  of  annuity  or  superannuation  payment 
no  such  condition  would  be  required,  and,  therefore,  under  it  many  an 
indnstrious  disabled  old  member  would  continue  to  earn  now  and  then  a 
trifle  to  eke  out  the  little  income  received  from  his  club.  Now,  the 
calculations  of  a  superannuation  or  deferred  annuity  is  a  matter  of  much 
greater  ease  and  certainty  than  that  of  a  sick  allowance  after  the  age  of 
sixty.  Nay,  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  best  tables  extant  are  nearly 
valueless,  in  this  particular  respect,  to  an  ordinary  Friendly  Society;  and 
that  eventually  this  species  of  insurance  will  be  expunged  from  the  rules 
of  all  well  governed  bodies.  And  yet,  forsooth,  working  men  may  operate 
in  this  dark  region  of  Friendly  Society  finance,  without  the  certificate  ot 
an  actuary  to  a  life  assurance  company  of  five  years*  standing,  but  not  in 
the  path  which  is  now  relatively  well  known,  not  merely  to  actuaries,  but 
to  any  ordinary  arithmetician.     Perhaps,  however,  the  government  wisely 

i'udged  that  actuaries  to  life  cuturanee  companies,  as  such,  did  not  necessarily 
^Qow  more  of  sickness  experience  than  many  intelligent  members  of  these 
societies,  and,  therefore  confined  their  operations  wiihin  the  sphere  of  their 
own  professional  duties.  Of  course,  some  of  the  actuaries,  being  the  com- 
pilen  of  tables  from  data  furnished  by  the  past  experience  of  sick  societies, 
stand  in  a  different  and  much  superior  position.  If,  however,  government 
are  determined  to  retain  this  clause,  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Unity 
ooght  to  insist  upon  the  name  of  their  actuary  and  secretary,  Mr.  Ucnry 
RatCiiffe,  being  added  to  the  list.  Not  oiily  is  he  the  compiler  of  one  of 
the  most  valuable  series  of  tables  extant  upon  the  subject,  but  he  has. 
from  hislong  connection  with  so  numerous  a  society,  an  amount  of  practical 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  that  a  hundred  years'  experience  in  a  London, 
Dublin,  or  Edinburgh  Life  Assurance  Office  could  not  command. 

It  is  Dot  justice  to  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  that  I  should  here  state  that,  on  my 
representing  to  him  the  necessity  of  an  alteration  of  tho  law,  with  a  view 
to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  a  superannuation  payment  in  the  place  of 
a  sickness  one  in  old  age,  be  cordially  acquiesced,  and  introduced  a  clause 
into  the  then  pending  enactment  which  would  have  answered  the  purpose. 
Owing  to  a  portion  of  the  bill,  to  which  this  clause  was  appeuded,  being 
rejected  on  a  general  principle,  it  was  lost  without,  I  believe,  any  express 
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condemnation  of  it  on  its  individual  merits.  It  is  not,  therefore,  improbable 
that,  on  a  future  occasion,  parliament  may  be  induced  to  concede  this  point 
to  the  self-governed  bodies. 

Considerable  anxiety  has  been  latterly  manifested  by  trustees  of  lodges, 
in  consequence  of  a  circular  issued  by  the  registrar,  in  which  he  says,  *'  If 
any  loss  arise  to  the  society  through  their  (the  trustees)  investing  the  funds 
upon  any  other  securities  than  those  authorised  by  18  and  19  Vic.  c.  63, 
8.  32,  they  may  be  called  upon  personally  to  make  it  good.'*  Where  the 
trustees  have  invested  money  on  their  own  responsibility,  without  a  special 
vote  of  the  lodge  authorising  the  particular  investment,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  not  only  strict  law  but  ordinary  justice  would  decide  in  favour 
of  their  personal  liability  to  meet  any  loss  that  might  accrue  from  such  a 
proceeding.  Indeed,  Mr.  Pratt's  circular,  though  somewhat  ambiguous, 
or  rather  incomplete,  in  its  information,  appears  to  have  reference  only  to 
cases  of  this  character.  But  it  frequently  occurs  that  lodges  invested  a 
portion  of  their  money  previously  to  the  passing  of  this  act,  in  a  manner 
not  recognised  by  it :  for  example,  in  the  builaing  or  purchase  of  cottage 
property.  It  becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  serious  import  to  the  trustees 
in  whose  names  such  property  is  still  held,  whether  or  not  they  are  liable 
personally  to  be  called  upon  to  make  good  any  loss  caused  by  such  invest- 
ment. If  the  building  or  purchase  of  the  property  was  the  act  of  the 
members  when  legally  assembled,  I  opine  no  court  of  equity  would  hold 
the  individuals,  whoso  names  are  inserted  in  the  deeds  as  truste^  to  be 
responsible  for  loss  at  the  suit  of  those  under  whose  authority  and  instruc- 
tion they  had  simply  acted.  The  matter,  however,  is  too  important  to  be 
lightly  passed  over.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  accumulated  capital  of 
provident  institutions  should  be  invested  in  the  most  certain  and  reliable 
securities,  and  that  all  BpeaUatite  employment  of  the  funds  should  not  only 
be  discountenanced  but  prohibited  by  the  rules  of  the  societies  themselves. 
Still  it  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory,  and  have  boon  productive 
of  far  more  beneficial  results,  if  the  following  sentencn  in  Mr.  Pratt's 
circular  had  been  less  dictatoral  in  its  tone.  He  says :  "  Tlie  act  of  parlia- 
ment, in  restricting  the  modes  of  investment  to  securities  of  the  highest 
class,  may  be  said  to  endeavour  to  compel  the  members  of  Friendly  Societies 
to  take  as  much  care  of  their  funds  as  possible.*'  >fany  meiubera  have 
taken  serious  umbrage  at  this  word  eompel,  which  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  himself 
prints  in  italic  letters,  as  though  he  wisned  to  give  full  force  to  the  menace. 
They  look  upon  such  dictation  to  people  whose  right  to  the  property  in 
question  is  as  undeniable  as  that  of  the  peer  of  twelve  generations  to  his 
ancestral  acres,  as  an  insolent  attempt  to  wrest  from  them  the  privilege  of 
"  doing  what  they  like  with  their  own,*'  so  vehemently  claimed  by  certain 
other  distinguished  individuals.  If  the  word  compel  were  expunged,  and 
induce^  or  encourage^  or  aeiitty  substituted,  it  would  certainly  sound  more  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  which  after  all  never 
contemplated  the  confounding  of  the  savings  of  the  industrious  provident 
man  with  the  money  raised  by  a  poor  r§te. 

There  appears  to  bo  some  misconception  as  to  the  nature  of  the  duty 
and  authority  of  a  party  appointed  to  the  office  of  trustee  to  a  Friendly 
Society.  By  such  appointment  it  was  never  intended  that  be  should  do 
more  than  lend  his  name  to  the  club,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  col- 
leagues, act,  not  on  his  own  responsibility  or  private  ju(U^ent,  with  respect 
to  investments,  but  according  to  instructions  received  worn  those  whom  ho 
represents.  Some  imagine  that  the  members  are  placed  in  a  similar 
position  to  a  minor  awaiting  his  majority,  and  that  the  trustees  of  a  lodge 
are  no  more  (^ed  upon  to  consult  their  feelings  or  wishes  respecting 
investment  than  are  the  executors  who  hold  in  trust  under  a  will  the  funds 
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bequeathed  to  an  indiyidual  whom  the  law  terms  an  ''infant,"  nntil  he  has 
completed  his  twenty-first  year.  This  might  be  very  gratifyinf^  to  certain 
gentlemen,  whose  jrasition  would  command  sueh  appointments;  but  it 
certainW  never  was  intended  that  the  adult  provident  working  men  should 
resign  tne  control  over  their  own  property,  and  by  a  voluntarj^  act  proclaim 
themselves  imbeciles^  or  solicit  the  good  offices  of  some  kind  mend  to 
attach  to  their  incompetent  persons  a  kind  of  infantile  social  leading- 
strings.  No ;  the  trustees  are  their  servants,  not  their  masters.  They  are 
merely  called  into  being,  as  in  other  public  companies  or  associations,  from 
legal  necessity,  in  order  that  the  transactions  of  busiuess  may  be  fdcilitated, 
and  not  as  a  check  upon  the  free  action  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
appointed.  If  a  resolution,  ordering  a  trustee  to  invest  money  in  what  he 
conceived  an  improper  manner,  was  passed  by  a  legal  committee,  it  is  his 
duty,  after  due  explanation,  to  resign  his  office,  if  ne  thought  compliance 
with  the  resolution  would  compromise  him  in  any  way ;  and  not  proceed 
on  his  own  responsibility  to  invest  the  money  in  what  he  might  perhaps 
rightly  deem  not  only  a  legal  but  a  better  security.  A  contrary  course 
wonla  eventually  open  the  door  to  the  exercise  of  irresponsible  authority 
to  an  alarming  extent. 

^  The  Directors  of  the  Manchester  Unity  have  submitted  a  case  for  the  con- 
sidesation  of  eminent  counsel,  relative  to  the  present  condition  of  the  law  upon 
the  svbject  of  investment,  and  especially  the  liability  of  trustees,  who  merely 
act  in  aocordance  with  the  instructions  of  those  whom  they  represent.  If  the 
present  law,  with  Mr.  Tldd  Pratt's  interpretation,  be  not  satisfactory,  the 
remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  members  themselves,  who,  if  united,  possess 
sufficient  weight  and  influence  over  candidates  for  legislative  honours  to 
indnce  Parliament  to  grant  such  amendments  as  will  meet  their  peculiar 
necessities. 

There  is  a  ^wing  tendency,  in  some  Quarters,  to  subject  the  peop!e*8 
Friendly  Sodeties  to  a  somewhat  strict  middle  or  upper  class  furveUlanee ; 
nay,  there  is  a  desire  to  appropriate  the  honour  and  authority  incident  to  the 
direction  of  their  affairs,  now  that  they  have  gained  a  **  respectable"  position 
SBon^  the  institatioas  of  the  land,  to  which  the  free  British  provident 
operative  will  never  submit.  Of  this,  from  my  own  experience,  1  feel  certain. 
Still,  it  is  as  well  to  be  on  our  guard,  or  much  valuable  e£Fort  may  eventually 
have  to  be  expended  in  the  removal  of  what  may,  with  ordinary  care,  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  deep  root  amongst  them.  A^  the  next  Aunual  Committee 
of  the  Manchester  Umty  will  unquestionably  consider  the  propriety  of  peti- 
tioning Parliament  for  sundry  alterations  of  the  present  law,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  more  Intelligent  members  of  the  Order  snould  direct  their  attention 
to  ita  proviaions,  and  carefully  note  down  anv  obnoxious  peculiarities  in  its 
spplication  which  may  exhibit  themselves  in  tneir  respective  localities.  Many 
mnrmurings  have  reached  the  executive  of  the  Manchester  Unity  respecting 
sondiy  eocentrio  acts  of  the  Registrar,  and  in()uuries  as  to  the  extent  and 
nature  of  his  official  duties  are  continually  bemg  made.  Aa  this  subject, 
however,  will  doubtless  form  an  important  item  in  the  catalogue  of  complaints 
at  the  forthcoming  annual  meeting,  and  as  it  is  in  itself  of  too  important  a 
ehaiscter  to  be  msmissed  sli^hUy  at  the  end  of  the  present  article,  I  prefer 
returning  to  its  consideration  m  the  next  number  of  the  Magaxine.  In  Uie 
meantime,  the  communication  of  any  further  facts  relevant  to  the  matter  will 
confer  an  obligation. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


'Twaa  the  eve-tide  of  Christmas,  and  Christinas  pot  on 
The  most  old-fashioned  ferments  tbat  Christmas  could  don. 
There  was  snow  in  the  valley,  and  snow  on  the  hill. 
There  was  snow  on  the  roof-top,  and  snow  on  the  soil ; 
The  voice  of  the  swift-runiiinfr  brooklet  was  still, 
The  frost -kevs  had  locked  up  the  wheels  of  the  mill. 
And  the  birds  were  so  tame^  that  the  wildest  ones  came 
To  peep  in  at  the  casement  with  crumb-seeking  bUl. 

All  was  white  on  the  earth — oil  was  grey  in  the  sky. 
The  north  wind  was  muffled  too  closely  to  st^rh. 
The  ice  pearls  ^Iftnced  back  to  the  sun's  ruddy  eve. 
And  the  rook  thought  it  better  to  roost  than  to  fly. 
King  Christmas  strode  on  in  his  slippers  of  glass, 
AVith  a  grasp  and  a  word  for  each  one  that  might  pass; 
His  blessing  was  kind,  though  his  greeting  was  bold. 
And  this  plain  carol  ditty  he  lustily  trolled:— 


"  Room  for  me,  room  for  me, 
High  or  low  born  though  you  be, 
l*m  very  cold  and  very  old, 
But  very  strong,  as  ye  may  see. 
Yonder  stand  the  turrets  tall, 
With  holly  in  the  banquet-hall, 
Dainty  fare  is  smoking  there, 
While  the  minstrel  echoes  fall. 
Town  and  hamlet,  foul  or  fair, 
Christmas  looks  in  everywhere. 

^'Hark !  the  flushed  and  shouting  lip 
Laughs  to  see  the  red  wine  drip, 
Warm  hands  fill  up  the  wassail  cup, 
And  busy  fingers  toss  the  flip. 
Here,  the  hovel  root  is  low, 
And  the  casement  lets  in  snow. 
But  the  green  and  red  are  seen 
Hanging  in  the  wood-fire  glow. 
'Mid  poor  and  many — great  and  rare, 
Christmas  looks  in  everywhere. 

"See  yon  circle — ^gailpr proud — 
W*ait  more  friends  to  join  the  crowd; 
More  friends  still  come — and  list  the 

hum-* 
In  my  name's  welcome — ^blythe  and 

loud. 
Farther  on,  a  woman's  sigh 
Breathes  through  saltof  weepingeye, 
8ince  I  came  iubt  a  cloud  has  past, 
Ard  she  has  seen  the  dearest  die. 
'Mid  Mirth  and  Mourning,  Pomp  and 

Prayer, 
ChriatmaB  looks  in  everywhere. 


*'  Sacred  ceilings,  dark  and  gnj, 
Bear  the  mistletoe  and  bay,     [dim, 
And  anthem  hymn,  through  cloisters 
Peals  along  the  close  highway. 
Farmer^s  boys  fetch  in  Yule  logs, 
To  pile  upon  the  chimney  dogs ; 
And  laugh  to  find  I'm  just  behind. 
To  trip  them  up  with  icy  clogs. 
Church  and  homestead — here  and 

there — 
Christmas  looks  in  everywhere. 

**I  mix  the  cake,and  broach  (he  beer, 
I  tell  long  tales  of  tun  and  fear, 
I  bring  choice  flasks,  and  tap  huge 

casks, 
And  load  the  board  with  revel  cheer. 
I  call  back  wanderers  to  the  hearth. 
Where  Home's  undying  love  had 

birth. 
I  fling  a  gleam  of  memory's  beam. 
On  those  far  ofi^— 'mid  Death  and 

Dearth— 
By  night-watch  flame,  and  fire-sida 

glare, 
Christmas  looks  in  everywhere. 

*'Boa8t  the  beef  and  drain  the  batt; 
Let  no  human  heart  be  shut  ;^ 
Let  *  Goodwill'  be  reigning  still. 
And  the  Castle  help  the  Hut. 
Room  for  me  I  room  for  me  I 
High  or  low  born  though  ye  be^ 
I'm  very  cold,  and  very  old, 
But  ever  welcome  as  ye  see.'* 

P. 
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Was  I  ever  in  love!  I  just  believe  you.  What  a  question!  1  ikm— 
wildly,  furiously,  madly  in  love  (>ou  may  spell  it  with  a  big  L — Love,  if 
you  like)  with  my  little  neighbour  and  school-tellow  Kate  Arden,  as  sweet 
a  little  fury-child  as  ever,  with  her  soft  voice,  sunny  looks,  and  endearing 
ways,  made  herself  beloved  by  all  who  know  her. 

How  big  was  II  Bigger  than  your  thumb, — come  now.  How  old!  Oh, 
not  a  round  dozen,  by  any  means.  I*m  not  offended ;  only  I  feel  hot  when 
I  think  of  her,  and  then  I  grow  sad ;  for  I  see  the  pretty  head  with  its 
brown  clusters  lying  so  still,  and  the  nut-brown  eyes  closed  with  violet- 
coloured  lids,  and  the  sweet  hands  folded,  and — and — oh,  my  darling  !  my 
little  darling!  I  must  cry  for  yim  yet,  for  you  will  never  kiss  me  again  nor 
clasp  me  round  the  neck  with  your  loving  arms. 

Now,  Tm  going  to  stand  no  nonsense;  and  if  I  do  wipe  my — nose,  does 
it  signify  to  you!  You  want  to  know  about  my  little  sweetheart,  Kate, 
and  I'm  goin^  to  tell  you.  She  was  prettier  than  any  one  I  have  ever 
seen  since.  i5he  had  a  head  so  bright  and  golden-brown,  that  vou  could 
think  of  nothing  but  fondling  it;  and  ajs  for  filling  it  with  horrid  multipli- 
cation tables,  and  those  ugly  columns  of  long  spelling,  I  held  that  it  was  a 
ahame  to  put  it  to  sach  wrong,  diy  miseries,  what  was  fit  only  to  make  one 
g^lad  and  happy  to  look  upon. 

She  was  not  quite  such  a  faiiy  of  a  creature  as  you  may  think.  Fairies 
can't  laugh,  ancl  romp,  and  play,  and  pinch  vour  cheek,  or  pull  your  hair, — 
can  they!  /  don*t  believe  th^y  can ;  and  she  could  do  all  these ;  and  you 
don't  know  which  you  liked  her  to  do  the  most — in  what  temper  you  loved 
her  best. 

We  went  to  a  da^r-school  together, — it  is  a  provincial  fashion  ;  and  our 
old  schoolmaster^s  wife — a  faded,  fretful,  but  kind  body  she  wjis,  for  ail 
that — attended  to  the  girls'  clashes ;  the  school  being  a  great  raftered 
room,  part  of  an  ancient-looking  house,  and  occasionally  usea  as  a  chupel. 

He  had  a  mania  for  angling, — the  trout  and  salmon  in  the  river  were 
irresistible;  and  every  boy  was  a  dabster  at  weaving  horse-hair  lines  for 
the  master,  until  he  had  a  stock  that  must  have  been  something  wonder- 
ful ;  while,  as  for  their  strength,  they  would  have  stood  the  tug  and  lashing 
of  a  conger  eel. 

But  about  Katie.  We  were  about  an  age  and  stature,  and  neighbours' 
children — each  living  **over  the  way;"  and  I  soon  vtiwed  (to  myself) 
eternal  devotion  to  Kate,  and  used  to  watch  her  to  school— at  firsit,  from 
a  distance,  till  we  grew  friendly  and  confiding,  and  then  we  waited  or  oalled 
for  each  other,  and  then  came  and  went  together. 

The  school  was  a  picturesque,  ivy-canopied,  straggling,  rambling  old 
building,  which  in  the  summer  had  such  drooping  lilacs  about  it,  such 
oderous  roses,  a  wealth  of  foliage,  a  garden  crammed  to  suffocation  with 
all  sorts  of  fruits,  flowers,  apple-b'ossoms,  and  such  a  giant  of  a  walnut- 
tree,  as  you  can't  think.  Then  round  about — fur  the  country  was  some- 
thing to  look  at— there  were  dells,  and  running  waters,  and  dingles,  where 
we  gathered  blackberries  when  we  didn't  gather  nuts,  and  gathered  nuts 
when  we  didn't  gather  anything  else.  In  my  blackberry  war-paint,  or 
walnat-juice,  I  was  something  to  look  at  too, — for  we  were  not  particular 
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as  to  choice.  To  cat  this  short,  the  whole  was  a  sweet  spot,  I  can  tell  you, 
with  no  end  of  changes, — all  offering  such  an  extent  of  play-ground  as  you 
don't  find  near  any  schools  that  /  am  now  acquainted  with. 

Katie  had  a  brother— a  big  brother,  and  how  it  happened  that  she  who 
was  so  pretty  could  have  a  brother  like  Tom — that  was  his  name,— with  his 
hair  growing  in  obstinate  directions,  cheeks  puffed  out  like  pale  apple  dump- 
lings,  and  one  big;rer  than  the  other — who  had  a  doubtful  left  eye,  and  was 
exceedingly  awkward  with  his  arms  and  tolerably  heavy  with  his  hands — 
who  bluboered  when  scolded,  and  turned  one  knee  in  ;  how  he  could  be 
her  brother,  and  how  she  could  be  so  fond  of  hm,  is  a  thing  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  understand  to  this  hour. 

It  was  the  case  though,  and  I  soon  found  it  out — ^a  little  to  my  cost.  I 
took  a  tremendous  thrashing  from  him  one  day,  just  as  I  was  beginning  to 
polish  him  off  for  having  shown  an  intention  of  mastering  my  marbles 
without  winning  them.  At  the  critical  moment  when  his  cupidity  had 
become  aggressive,  and  I  was  roused  into  action  by  a  blow  on  the  nose, 
and  just  as  I  was  finding  out  that  he  was  a  little  of  a  bully,  Katie  came 


could  not  have  disanned  me  sooner.  The  result  was  that  my  hands  were 
down  instantly ;  and  then  Tom  took  the  opportunity  of  crowning  his  vie- 
tory  with  a  slap  in  the  chops  which  made  my  jaws  chatter,  recommending 
me  to  be  careful  how  I  turned  upon  him  for  the  future. 

I  sacrificed  all  the  peace  of  mind  I  was  able  to  invest  in  tops,  for  Aim, 
as  if  he  was  a  Moloch  or  an  ugly  **  Joss."  TTom,  I  am  happy  to  add,  has  not 
belied  the  promise  he  gave,  for  he  couldn't  be  much  uglier  if  he  had  been 
carved  out  of  wood),  and  she  his  worshipper.  I  became  his  abject  slave, 
and  made  over  an  infinite  amount  of  property  to  him,  including  a  kite, 
ever  so  many  yards  of  twine,  an  old  knife,  a  trap's-ball,  marbles  not  to  be 
counted.  I  became  his  friend  (he  did  not  misuse  me  after,  for  a  reason  of 
his  own,  maybe),  and  I  was  rewarded  by  Katie's  smiles,  hi$  fullest  appro- 
bation, her  entire  confidence  ;  from  that  hour  she  was  my  "lode-star''— I 
was  her  champion— hers,  for  ever — ^Oh  little  Kate  I  that  ''forever"  was 
very,  very  brief. 

when  she  did  not  call  upon  me,  I  called  upon  her.  As  we  sat  together 
at  the  window  of  their  room,  which  looked  mto  the  garden,  I  sometimes 
noticed  her  father — ho  was  a  '  collector,"  possessing  wealth  and  power 
incalculable — a  portly  person  and  a  loud  voice — as  ne  smoked  his  long 
pipe — ^glance  towards  us,  and  smile.  Her  mother,  with  her  kindly  pleasant 
face,  would  stand  now  and  then  and  listen,  laughingly,  to  our  chatter,  or 
while  reading  to  one  another  from  our  story-books— that's  how  /  knew 
about  the  ** Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  how  she  knew  about  "Robinson 
Crusoe."  As  for  Tom,  he  had  no  great  taste  for  anything  beyond 
<<  sweets  "—perhaps  he  had  not  found  out  his  Kate,  perhaps  **  ring- taw'* 
and  "  trap  '*  had  greater  attractions  than  our  pretty  fairy-tales.  On,  dear 
me,  how  we  two,  with  our  arms  passed  round  each  others  necks,  used  to 
wander  up  and  down  those  enchanted  gardens— pass  through  those  won- 
drous palaces,  built  up  in  a  night,  and  vanished  ere  the  next  eve  came ! 
How  we  followed  the  Pilgrims  through  the  dreadful  Valley,  and  avoided 
the  awful  blandishments  of  ^  Vanity  Fair."  How  we  shrank  from  the 
appalling  foot-print  in  the  sand — and  shuddered  with  the  lone  mariner  on 
his  raft.  For  all  these,  I  liked  marbles,  and  bird's-nesting,  and  bov's  pIaJ^ 
quite  as  well  ss  the  uveliest  of  them  all.  /  wasn't  sentimental,  and  I 
wasn't  a  '*  spooney,"  for  all  the  grin  I  see  ready  to  break  out  on  yonr — 
well  then,  I  tcot^t  say  "ugly  mug,"  but  don't  you  be  too  sharp  on  *  fellow. 
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The  more  yon  were  with  Kate,  and  the  more  you  knew  of  her,  the 
more  her  winning  wayi,  sweet  temper,  and  loving  affectionate  nature 
would  shine  about  you,  just  as  if  the  sun  were  coming  out  with  a  double 
power  of  light  and  warmth.  She  had  a  good  deal  to  do  to  please  her  little 
brothers  and  sisters  at  home— three  or  four,  I  think ;  but  as  for  Tom — 
whom  I  could  have  ttrangifd — there,  you  hi&ve  it — many  a  time — ^he  was 
such  a  rough  U(ui  to  her  at  times.  I  never  knew  a  creature  so— well,  so 
he  was — uglv.  There  must  have  been  something  beautiful  in  him  after  all, 
which  she  alone  could  find  out— /couldn't — for  she  actually  doted  on  him, 
and  didn't  he  reward  her  for  it  I  Ho  loved  her  in  his  queer  way,  and  she 
didn't  care,  the  sweet  darling,  how  rough  that  way  was,  eo  that  he  loved 
her  at  all.    He  couldn't  have  helped  himself  nohow. 

I  played  truant  for  Kate,  and  grew  so  hardened  in  that  appalling  depth 
of  criminality  that  I  didn't  feel  any  regret — ^what  do  you  think  of  that  f 
I  would  do  it  again,  but  it  is  too  late — ^not  needed  now.  I  have  made 
forays,  and  foraged  for  her.  I  have  gathered  her  baskets  of  blackberries, 
and  bushels  of  npe  hazel-nuts.  I  have  caught  for  her  dozens  of  plump 
trout,  gathered  her  early  violets,  and  barrow-loads  of  cowslips.  Tk^ 
cooked  the  trout,  and  I  am  sorrv  to  say  that  "hips  and  hawes"  and 
rafipberries,  and  much  fruit  generally,  would  make  Katie  ill,  and  I  have 
been  half  heart-broken  for  the  share  I  took  in  it. 

I  have  torn  mv  clothes  to  shreds  for  her — broken  my  head,  scratched 
my  face  and  hands  among  the  brambles — once  I  was  nearly  drowned,  in 
fishing  up  a  trumpery  old  bracelet  that  we  saw  shining  in  the  mill-pond, 
under  the  bridge,  and  at  half  a  wish  she  expressed  I  scrambled  in  for  it, 
and  whai's  more,  I  got  it  too ;  but  I  shauH  torget  her  white  face  in  a  hurry, 
nor  the  sooiding  I  got  from  her — I  did  so  like  that.  If  I  could  have  got 
the  mooo,  and  rolled  it  at  her  feet,  a  roj^ular  "  cheese"  of  the  \ery  greenest 
charsoter,  I'd  have  done  it,  and  no  mistake.  In  the  deepest  dingle,  or  the 
highest  tree,  no  nest  was  secure  from  me.  It  was  understood  at  last,  I'm 
greatly  afraid,  that  if  I  did  not  show  at  school  I  was  needs  on  some  predatory 
excursion,  in  which  she  was  principal  and  accessory,  bless  her  1  but  our 
old  Tinglefinger  was  a  kindlv  old  fellow,  and  did  not  massacre  us  boys,  as 
I've  heard  they  do  at  mmm  scnools. 

I  suppose  you  are  getting  a  little  tired  of  me,  and  think  I  ought  to  speak 
a  Uttle  more  to  the  purpose  about  Katie ;  but,  if  this  is  not  au  about  her, 
who  is  it  about  t  Me!  Nonsense.  Besides,  without  me,  you  wouldn't 
koow  anything  of  her  at  all. 

Well,  there  was  the  summer,  and  we  spent  our  half-holidays  and  spare 
time^a  lot  of  us—in  the  leafy  woods,  down  in  the  meadows  anywhere, 
amidst  grass  and  flowers,  and  sunshine,  and  the  sweet  h&j,  Tnen  the 
autumn  took  us  into  the  nrdens,  or  on  a  nutting  expedition  ;  and  then 
cune  the  winter,  with  howling  winds  and  sheeted  snow,  and  we  had  our 
hot^  by  the  evening  fireside,  and  oh,  how  happy  we  were ;  and  then  came 
Christmafl,with  its  pudding,  and  its  presents,  and  its  Christmas  tree,  the 
first  1  had  ever  seen,  but  1  shant  keep  you  long  about  that. 

It  was  the  merriest  and  the  happiest  Christmas  party  vou  ever  knew, 
and  besides,  a  number  of  us  smaller  folks — /  was  one  of  tnem, — ^^*ou  may 
be  sure,  and  Katie,  of  course,  was  another,  and  looking  in  her  white  frock 
and  her  blue  sash  and  ribb<ms,  with  her  rosy  cheeki  and  her  curling  brown 
hair,  just  like  a  little  angel^-besides,  about  a  dozen  of  ««,  there  were  grown 
up  people— grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  and  uncles  and  aunt%and 
faihere  and  mothers,  and  cousins  and  friendal-and,  if  we  young  ones  were 
the  merriest,  the  old  people,  with  their  aged  faces  beaming  with  kindness 
and  their  great  pookete  staffed  with  presenta— they  were  the  joUiest,  and 
the  tree  was  all- ablaze  with  little  lamps  and  candles,  and  we  had  music 
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and  a  dance— Sir  Ro^er  de  Coverley  and  a  minuet — and  anch  feastinir,  and 
heaps  of  tOTfiy  and  that  Christmas  tree,  with  all  the  pretty  stories  thai  a 
white-haired  old  }i;eiitlenian  told  about  it,  and  its  asHOciations,  and  the 
angels  that  bruuf^ht  /^ifts  down,  and  the  beautiful  and  solemn  story  belong- 
in^  to  that  time,  that  I  couldu*t  help  listening,  although  he  did  have  Katie 
on  his  knee,  and  though  she  did  put  her  arms  around  bis  neck  and  kiss 
him ;  but  she  came  and  sat  by  me  afterwards,  when  we  whispered  these 
rare  things  over  again,  or  played  together  at  forfeits.  I  couldn't  forget 
those  wonderful  things,  and  then  we  had  funny  stories  told  u»,  which  made 
us  laugh,  and  one  about  a  tail  ghost  which  made  our  flesh  creep,  but,  I 
think,  we  liked  that  story  as  well  as  any,  it  was  so  very  astoninhing.  And 
so  that  Chiistmas  passed  by,  and  the  longwint(;r  nights  which  followed 
were  pleasantly  spent,  as  befo  e,  with  our  books  and  fairy  tales  and 
pictures,  until  I  don't  know  why,  I  began  to  fanc^  that  something  very 
dreadful  was  about  to  happen,  and,  at  last,  I  found  it,  and  oh!  the  despair 
and  the  terror  that  began  to  fill  my  breast. 

There  were  a  good  many  parties  given  about  this  time,  and  one  to  which 
Katie  went  without  me.  Of  course,  I  could  not  always  be  with  her  to 
protect  and  take  care  of  her.  I  remember  how  her  father  roared  out, 
^Oli  I  oh  I  ohr  when  I  told  them  so.  And  when  she  returned, some  days 
afterwards,  I  noticed  that  there  seemed  an  anxious  look  about  the  house- 
hold— that  Katie  was  wrapped  in  shawls,  in  the  parlour,  by  the  fire — ^that 
the  doctor  came,  and,  with  a  laugh  that  gave  me  joy  to  hear,  it  was  so  full 
of  health,  ^  Well,  and  how  were  we  to-day  V*  speaking  to  Katie,  and  call- 
ing her  his  "little  woman,"  and  that  Katie  coughed  evt^ry  day,  and  that  a 
strange  light  came  into  her  eyes,  quite  different  from  the  sweet  lovely 
light  that  used  to  dance  and  sparkle  in  them  before;  and  that  on  her 
cheeks,  which  used  to  be  so  ros^,  there  were  two  red  spots  which  awed  nie; 
and  i  used  to  look  upon  her  m  a  silence  so  wistful,— with  a  feeling  so 
strange  and  awe-9tri<*ken  to  myself,  that  she  would  hold  out  her  arms  and 
say,  *'  Frank,  dear  Frank,  don't  look  at  me  so^you  frigliten  mo  1"  but 
how  it  frightened  m«,  I  can't  tell  you  ;  and  then,  I  remember,  how,  with 
a  sob,  I  would  sit  beside  her  and  lay  my  head  on  her  lap,  and  she  would 
smooth  my  head  and  kiss  it,  and  say,  ^  Oh  I  Frank,  dear  Frank,  don't 
cry." 

But,  what  was  the  use  of  telling  me  thaif  yon  know,  when  a  fellow 
couldn't  help  it  ? 

It  was  a  heavy  time  for  me,  for  when  alone  I  thought  and  moped  about 
Katie ;  but  I  always  pulled  up  spirits  was  cheerful  and  brisk  when  I 
wont  to  see  her,  which  was  every  day,  but  our  evenings  were  now  sadly 
shortened,  and  her  cough  was  become  distressing.  The  poor  little  darling 
was  dtfing — dying  of  one  of  those  slow,  yet  fierce  and  horrible  fevers,  arising 
from  cold  on  the  lungs.  Her  delicate  frame  could  not  stand  against  the 
kiKses  of  that  fever-demon,  which  she  had  met  on  the  night  I  was  not 
with  her,  and  how  changed  fe>he  was  becoming  every  day  1  Our  evenings 
were  shortened,  as  I  said,  because  she  was  obliged  to  be  borne  to  her  UttTe 
chamber  early.  She  used  to  kiss  me  on  wishing  me  good  evening,  and 
say  : — 

**  Good-night,  Frank  dear,  I  shall  name  you  in  my  prayers.  Pray  for 
little  Katie,  and  be  a  gA^l  hoy,  and  cheer  up  poor  Tom.'* 

Tom  nWi  to  cry  dretuTf  ully,  and,  I  think,  his  heart  was  tender  enough — 
if  his  head  was  soft.  1  used  to  say  my  prayers  too,  I  hope,  and  iftkey  could 
have  saved  her,  Katie  woud  have  been  alive  now.  It  was  better  that  she 
should  add  to  the  number  of  the  angels.  I  thought  I  heard  her  sweet 
voice  sinuing  when  the  Christmas  angeU  gathered  in  my  dreams  at  the 
next  Holy-tide. 
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I  had  by  ihu  time  borne  away  my  little  flying  island  ont  of  the  scents  of 
the  garden  and  the  orchard^  out  of  the  sonahine  and  chequered  ahadows, 
and  moored  it^  with  all  its  wizard  and  fairy  splendoursy  beside  the  flreplace — 
beside  Katie's  conch,  where  she  now  lay  dailj^  and  when  the  win<u  were 
making  sad  complainings  and  the  snow  falhng  fast,  and  the  angry  rieet 
dashing  against  the  faces  of  the  passers-by — ^then  I  read  to  her  as  before, 
bat  we  added  now  to  onr  favourite  stock,  the  sermons  on  the  Mount,  the 
miracles  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  beautiful  parables,  by  which  He  taught 
US  such  sacred  lessons  of  love  and  goodwill  to  men ;  and  I  saw  that  Katie, 
with  her  eyes  half  closed  and  her  hands  folded  together,  would  wear  upon 
her  lips  a  smilci,  such  as  was  never  there  before,  and  I  knew  that  she  felt 
happy. 

1  don't  mean  to  say  much  for  myself,  when  I  tell  jou  that  I  gave  up 
marbles  and  top,  kite  and  fishing-tackle,  cricket  and  prison-bars,  and  the 
resfc  of  the  sports  our  boys  engaged  in,  because  the  wintry  weather  was  not 
very  favourable  for  them ;  but  skatins^  and  slides  I  had  no  time  for  now.  as 
I  was  alwavs  with  Katie  when  out  of  school,  and  in  school  my  thoughts 
were  with  ner,  and,  I  think,  old  **  Tinglefing^er"  behaved  with  kindness  and 
forbesiance  to  the  forlorn  lad,  who  saw  his  little  sweetheart  dying  daily 
before  his  eyes,  and  overlooked  many  a  slip  and  blunder,  and  many  a 
neelected  leason. 

Did  this  approach  of  Death,  whose  stealthy  footfalls  seemed  to  grow  daily 
loader  and  to  arrive  nearer,  frighten  me,  you  ask!  I  am  inclined  to  believo 
that  it  did ;  but  not  quite  in  the  way  that  one  feels  usually  frightened,  at 
something  that  is  hideous  or  dreadful.  The  mystery  of  Death  seemed  to 
be  invested  in  her  person,  with  something  that  was  awful,  but  also  beau- 
tifoL  The  whisperings  that  came  in  the  midst  of  silence,  as  from  unseen 
presences  that  were  watching  over  her,  were  as  things  which  I  cannot 
explain,  but  clear  to  some  hidden  sense  within  me  that  made  them  under- 
stood, but  not  to  ear  of  flesh,  to  eye  of  reason,  or  to  any  process  of  thought. 
She  was  before  me,  and  beside  me,  and  about  me ;  and  if  I  was  at  Srst 
disposed  to  murmur  and  complain,  she  had  in  her  teachings,  her  words, 
and  her  ways — ^all  now  imbued  with  a  loftier  and  higher  character, — ^made 
me  submissive,  if  not  happy.  It  was  a  change,  singular  enough  to  me, 
for  they  told  me  many  a  time  that  I  had  not  a  very  tractable  temper. 
Little  Katie  conld  cauu  the  wildest  storm  in  my  breast — dissipate  every 
troable,  and  make  me  by  a  word  or  a  sign  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  and  as 
easily  led.    She  could  do  anything  vdth  me. 

So  day  by  day  passed  on,  and  week  bv  week  went  by,  and  the  winter 
was  passing  into  spring,  and  oh !  I  hoped,  I  prayed  that  she  might  be  able 
to  stray  into  the  meadows  once  more,  that  i  might  gather  wild  flowers  for 
her,  and  fetch  bundles  of  the  rushes  wherewith  to  make  fantastic  caps. 
Bat  the  Spring  was  not  to  bring  her  health  and  strength  and  renewed 
beauty.    It  was  only  to  blossom  upon  her  grave. 

One  evening  I  went  to  their  house — I  was  almost  a  part  of  the  household 
now— and  a  little  later  than  usual.  I  saw  that  she  was  not  down  stairs; 
and  I  met  the  dereyman,  a  good,  kind,  venerable  man,  who  was  passing  in 
from  the  stairs  as  I  entered.  Despite  his  office  and  my  respect  for  him.  I 
could  not  help  looking  upon  him  with  something  ote.half'angry,  hateral 
fear.    Ton  may  ^ess  what  he  boded.  ^' 

''Is— is— anything  the  matter— is  Katie  worse!"  I  managed  to  gasp 
forth. 

He  looked  down  upon  me  with  a  tenderness  and  pity.  "  You  had  better 
not  see  her,"  he  said,  ''your  little  play-fellow  is  not  likely  to  outlive  the 
nieht;"  and  I  rushed  in  with  a  choking  sob,  and  a  great  cry  just  b^gun 


Which  I  had  the  power  to  suppress. 
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''Not  see  her!*'  thought  I,  ^'not  see  my  little  darling,  and  to  part  ao 
soon — and  for  ever !"  1  thought  thej  were  cruel  and  har^h.  Tom,  blub- 
bering, attempted  to  comfort  me.  Katie's  mother  in  her  great  grief 
thought  of  mine.  She  asked  me  to  remain  quietly  in  the  parlour,  while 
she  went  up  stairs  for  a  few  minutes.  The  silence,  the  hea^ness  of  death 
reigned  in  the  house.  All  seemed  muffled,  stealthy,  dark,  stifling,  airless. 
Choking  as  I  was,  I  sat  down  in  sullen  rebellion,  and  waited.  1  thought 
she  would  nerer  return,  but  she  came  back  at  last,  her  worn  fond  motherly 
faee  streaming  with  tears.  She  beckoned  me  to  follow,  with  a  low, 
trembling  hush  I  and  I  obeyed. 

I  don't  know  how  I  felt  on  entering  the  chamber,  but  my  ores  fastened 
on  the  bed  at  once.  The  eyes  had  not  now  their  unnatural  lustre,  the 
cheeks  had  lost  their  dreadful  patches  of  fiery  red.  It  was  white,  calm, 
holy,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  ever  behold  a  face  whose  loveliness 
had  so  much  of  a  seraphic  calm,  which  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe. 

The  eyes  unclosed — they  behold  me.  The  lips  parted — I  surely  heard 
my  name : 

'*  Frank  !  Frank !  dear  Frank  1"  It  was  only  a  whisper,  bnt  I  stooped 
and  kissed  her  forehead,  and  knelt  and  covered  her  thin  worn  hands  with 
tears  and  kisses,  and  heard  the  low  sweet  voice  praying — then  followed  a 
thrill,  a  shiver,  and  a  moan,  and  my  little  Katie  was— dead  1  my  Uttle 
darling,  my  play-fellow,  my  pretty  sweetheart  Kate — was  dead  I 

I  saw  my  pretty  treasure  buried,  and  I  thought  I  should  liked  to  have 
been  laid  beside  her— the  bright  blossom  that  she  was.  I  have  seen  her 
grave  since,  and  it  lies  in  a  swarded  nook,  which  is  as  rich  and  as  odorous 
as  a  garden,  with  bird-songs  rising  around  it,  and  a  winnowing  as  of  great 
white  wings  all  about  it. 

I  always  am  better — I  know  I  am  better  when  I  think  of  Katie,  who 
loved  me,  and  prattled  to  me,  and  prayed  for  me,  and — and  I  don't  think 
I  have  any  more  to  tell  you. 

Only  thi»— before  the  dear  face  of  that  angel-child  fades  out  of  tny 
memory,  I  shall  be  still  as  she,  or  a  very  old  man.  I  am  growing  ever  so 
old  now—and  I  shall  then  be  unable  to  recollect  that  I  have  been  a  boy — 
when  I  shall  forget  her. 

And  that's  my  story— if  you  like  it^about  myself  and  little  Katie,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  answer  any  more  questiona  Its  somebody  else's  turn 
now,  and  i*m  quite  ready  for  the  ghost  story  that's  going  to  be  told.  Put 
plenty  of  sheet  on  it^  let  it  be  ever  so  tall,  and  as  white  as  the  moonahine 
on  the  snow. 


DESPONDENCY. 


£*HE&s  travels  a  wasting  Are 

From  vein  to  vein  ; — 
Thy  shadow  is  not  more  faithful 

Than  is  this  pain. 
I  count  the  dull  hours  paasing, 

6o  sad— so  slow ; 
But  to  me  they  bring  no  changing 

As  they  come  and  go. 
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the  Bpritigf-lime  is  well-nigh  ot«r— 

'TWAS  like  &  dream  ;^ 
Dn  the  hedge  i^ild  flowets  are  h&Dglng, 

Yet  blind  I  seem. 
The  nightingale's  notes  are  ringing 

0*er  wood  and  lea ; 
Let  he^  warble,  or  let  her  be  Silent, 

What  is't  to  me  f 

I  onhr  can  feel  for  erer 

within  my  heart, 
Hiat  from  thee,  O  best  beloved  one  ! 

I'm  torn  apart. 
Thy  shadow  is  not  more  faithful 

Than  is  this  pain  ; 
And  travels  the  wasting  fire 

From  vein  to  vein. 

Qeibcl. 


OUR  PRISON  PUNISHMENTS. 


Th£  subject  of  prison  punishment  is  one  in  which  dvei^  individual  is 
eoncehied,  and  Hot,  as  it  is  practically  re^^ded,  one  of  importance  to 
criminaUi  only.  Society  at  lai^  is  interested  in  the  fisct  as  to  whether  a 
dne  amonnt  of  t)unishment  is  awatded  to  those  who  break  our  laws,  so  that 
Otir  goals  may  vindicate  onr  wrongs ;  and  those  (few,  indeed,  comparatively 
is  they  are,)  ^ho  give  a  thought  for  the  true  welfare  of  their  fellow-men, 
sre  also  interested  to  know  that  punishment  does  not  de^nerate  into 
Tengeancis.  Both  of  these  classes  have  the  same  end  in  view^  but  they 
would  attain  it  by  somewlmt  different  means ;  and  hence  our  gaols  have  ever 
been  regarded  in  different  lights  bv  the  honest  portion  of  the  community. 
The  one  locks  for  nbthing  and  will  admit  nothing  but  punishment,  in  the 
belief  that  that  is  necessary  both  to  distinguish  the  criminal  from  the 
bonest  man,  and  to  deter  honest  men  fh>m  becoming  criminal^ — ^the  other 
admits  punishment  as  one  element  only  in  this  plan  of  procedure,  and 
proceeds  upofa  the  belief  tliat  the  improtement  of  the  criminal,  so  as  to 
induce  him  to  leave  his  evil  courses,  is  that  which  will  most  effectually 
benefit  locifety. 

There  is  no  doubt  truth  on  the  side  of  beth  of  these  classes,  and  thei-e  is 
also  an  evil  into  which  both  are  likely  to  fall^— the  one  will  be  that  of  undue 
•everity,  and  the  other  of  too  miicK  lenity;  and  hence  it  would  be  to  be 
regretted  if  either  class  obtained  exclusive  control  over  our  goals.  Again&t 
the  iirst  chiss  may  be  urged  the  facts,  Ist,  That  a  large  part  of  onr  crimi- 
Aatity  is  orinnally  due  to  the  misfolrtunes  of  men;  such,  for  example,  as 
the  want  of  nome  and  proper  parental  education  of  so  sreat  a  part  of  tfce 
children  of  our  great  tewns;  to  the  crowding  together  of  both  sexes,  result- 
ing from  poverty,  and  from  that  crying  evil  of  the  day,  the  destruction  of 
the  poor  man's  o welling  to  make  room  for  the  rich  man's  palace.  2hd, 
To  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  whereby  men  not  hitherto  vicious,  by  some 
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sudden  temptation  fall  into  evil.  And  SMj,  That  however  necenaiy 
punishment  may  be,  and  however  much  it  m^  be  deservedi  it  more  com- 
monly, perhaps,  tends  to  raise  in  the  heart  of  tne  criminal  a  spirit  of  hatred 
af^ainst  society,  and  renders  still  deeper  his  determination  to  pursue  his 
evil  courses.  Hence  surely  i»unishment  should  not  only  be  kept  within 
bounds,  but,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  it  ought  to  be  discriminatinjg.  A  poor 
child  who  has  become  a  thief  from  the  waut  of  home  and  food,  is  as  much 
entitled  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  society  some  amount  of  protection  and 
sympathy,  as  to  suffer  the  punishment  by  which  alone,  perhaps,  he  may  be 
made  to  feel  that  his  course  is  an  evil  one.  The  cry  of  vengeance  ill 
becomes  erring  roan,  under  any  circumstances,  for  "  lot  him  that  standeth 
take  heed  lost  he  fal)^"  is  a  word  of  caution  fitted  for  the  best  of  men,  and, 
least  of  aU,  when  it  is  expended  upon  a  poor  creature  whom  wo  are  all  in 
some  sense  bound  to  protect,  when  left  or  driven  to  evil  courses  by  the 
absence  or  the  ill  conduct  of  his  parent. 

But  it  is  quite  competent  to  urge  some  serious  objections  to  the  conduct  of 
the  other  class  to  which  we  have  referred,  viz , — to  those  whose  advice  tends 
towards  lenity.  If  there  is  to  be  no  punishment  for  breaking  the  laws,  is 
there  not  a  possibility  that  the  vile  saymg  may  become  applicable  to  us,  viz  : 
that  "the  difference  between  vice  and  virtue  is  simply  opportunity;"  and 
however  much  the  criminal  may  claim  our  sympathies,  he  has  a  conscience 
which  tells  him  when  he  does  wrong,  and  instead  of  being  held  up  as  a 
martyr  to  his  circumstances,  he  must  bo  taught  that  he  is  responsible  for  his 
actions.  Is  it  just  to  the  hard-working  honest  man  who,  with  great  pri- 
vation, keeps  his  house  and  brings  up  his  children  as  good  members  of 
society,  that  a  person  indulging  in  wicked  courses  should  nave  a  home  with 
good  nourishment  found  for  him  by  the  State,  whilst  he  spends  his  time  in 
willing  idleness?  Dishonesty  must  be  discountenanced  and  punished,  or 
honesty  and  industry  cannot  be  properly  encouraged. 

Here,  then,  lies  the  difficulty  ot  the  whole  question,  viz.,— to  apportion 
punishment  to  crime,  and  to  suitably  temper  justice  with  mercy.  If  the 
natural  instincts  of  men  were  left  to  setUe  this  question,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  would  lean  towards  excess  of  punishment;  and  this  indeed 
has  been  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  prisons  of  our  own  country,  and  is 
now  the  crying  sin  of  several  of  the  continental  states.  But  this  fact  has  led 
men  and  women  to  institute  inqnir'es  int-o  the  state  of  our  prisons,  and  almost 
invariably  this  has  tended  to  the  iiuiclioration  of  the  condition  of  the  prisoners. 
We  need  not  mention  the  name  of  Howard  and  Fry  in  times  now  past,  and 
we  well  know  that  the  number  of  those  who  have  imbibed  some  of  their  spirit 
is  greatly  increased  at  the  present  time.  Indeed,  such  are  the  efforts  now 
made  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  criminals,  that,  strange  as  it  may  seero, 
many  thoughtful  as  well  as  kind-hearted  men  are  entertaining  serious  doubts 
as  to  where  it  is  to  end.  A  new  class  of  prisons,  under  the  name  of  Re- 
formatories, are  spring^g  up  in  every  counter,  and  whilst  they  have  been 
made  the  means  of  snatching  many  juvenile  criminals  from  the  paths  of  evil, 
they  are  almost  altogether  setting  aside  punishment  as  a  mode  of^dealing  with 
criminals. 

This  can  scarcely  be  confined  to  children,  but  will  doubtless  extend  to 
youths,  and  then  to  adults,  and  hence^  at  a  period  of  change,  we  are  making 
a  plunge  of  infinite  moment  to  society  almost  in  the  aark.  Our  beli^ 
upon  this  question  is,  that  there  is  a  tendency  springing  up  to  unduly 
discountenance  punishment,  and  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
whole  community  if  the  subject  were  fairly  and  repeatedly  brought  under 
consideration.  The  publication  of  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  prisons 
is  in  a  degree  supplying  this  need^  but  their  statements  are  for  the  most 
part  very  meagre,  and  aie  not  published  so  widely,  as  to  influence  the  nation. 
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Prifftie  persons  are  also  engaging  in  tlie  work,  and  amonipt  these  we 
mention  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  one  ot  the  physicians  to  the  Hospital  for  Con- 
I  sumption,  Brompton,  London,  who  has  undertaken  the  enqoiry  in  the 
I  interests  of  science,  and  has  subjected  himself  to  the  various  methods  of 
prison  punishment,  with  a  yiew  to  determine  their  true  influence  upon  the 
sjstem.  The  results  obtained  bj  him  have  been  published  in  a  series  of 
reports  and  papers  read  before  the  learned  societies,  and  from  these  we 
have  drawn  some  of  our  information. 

We  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  of  action,  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
our  eriminalsi,  that  they  mvtt  be  punished^  and  reformed  if  pouibU.    We 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  tlutt  suffering  tends  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  that  which  leads  to  it,  and,  with  manj,  is  far  more  effectual  than  any 
rewards  for  honesty  could  be,  and  that  it  is  a  mode  of  procedure  sanctioned 
and  even  enjoined  both  by  divine  writ  and  by  the  instincts  of  our  own  nature. 
Only  let  punishments  be  in  proportion  to  crime,  and  let  them  be  at  all 
times  botn  certain  and  even-handed,  for  it  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  disproportionate  severity  defeats  its  own  end,  and  that  a  smaller  punish- 
ment, when  certain,  is  more  dreaded  than  a  greater  one  which  is  uncertain. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  punishment  may  be  variously  adminis- 
tered, as  by  corporeal  inflictions,  by  the  restriction  of  liberty  or  of  food, 
and  by  bocfily  labour,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment may  be  the  absence  of  lalMur.    In  inflicting  the  punishment  we  havo 
therefore  opportunity  of  appilying  it  with  discrimination,  and  in  doing  so 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  make  it  more  effectual.    Another  law  wnich  we  lay 
down  is  that  the  health  and  strength  of  the  prisoner  is  not  to  be  injured  by 
any  of  our  plans  of  punishment,  for  when  he  leaves  the  prison  he  should  be, 
if  possible^  in  a  state  of  body  such  as  to  enable  him  to  gain  his  living  by 
his  labour.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  just  to  make  it  an  aim 
to  improve  the  bodily  health  and  strength  of  the  criminal,  except  so  far  as 
thai  may  of  necessity  result  from  those  conditions  which  we  must  adopt  in 
order  to  avoid  injury  to  his  health,  for  it  often  occurs  that  not  to  injure  is  to 
improve.    The  question  of  labour,  however,  raises  another  difiicnltv,  viz ,  what 
shall  they  be  made  to  do.  Shall  it  be  of  a  profitable  nature,  or  shall  it  be  mere 
waste  of  human  strength?    If  the  former,  shall  it  be  skilled  or  unskilled 
labour  ?   The  latter  is  open  to  all  men,  but  it  is  but  slightly  productive;  whilst 
the  former  must  be  restricted  to  a  few,  unless  we  wul  undertake  to  teach  it 
to  the  prisoners.    Then  if  we  teach  our  prisoners  some  kind  of  trade  whorebv 
the  labour  may  be  profitable,  we  give  tnem  that  as  a  punishment  for  which 
honest  men  have  had  to  pay,  and  we  turn  them  out  of  the  prison  to  be  com- 
petitom  with  the  honest  man  in  the  labour  market.    Now,  there  is  an  evil  in 
sll  this,  but  whether  it  is  practicaUv  one  which  society  may  dread  is  very 
questionable;  and  it  has  this  good,  that  by  teaching  an  idle  criminal  a  trade 
whereby  he  may  obtain  his  honest  living,  society  does  that  which  relieves  itself 
Iram  a  degree  of  responsibility^  and  should  the  criminal  abuse  this  advantage, 
be  must  answer  for  it  to  a  nigher  power.    It  is,  however,  evident  that  uie 
chief  good  of  all  this  is  the  belief  that  if  men  can  be  taught  to  gain  a  living 
by  labour,  they  will  be  indisposed  to  break  our  laws,    lliere  can  be  no  doubt 
inat  idleness  leads  to  vice  in  many  forms,  and  that  labour  withdraws  the 
person  from  temptation,  and  hence  tnat  there  is  truth  in  the  opinions  upon 
which  the  plan  is  based;  but  it  is  also  true  that  many  a  criminal  has  learnt 
t  trade  in  prison,  and  learnt  it  so  well  that  when  at  laige  he  can  get  a  living, 
sod  have  time  enough  to  spare  to  pursue  his  evil  courses;  and  also  that  to 
many,  the  trade  which  they  have  acquired  being  of  no  use  whatever  to  them 
when  they  have  left  the  prison,  all  the  time,  pains,  and  money  expended  by 
the  country  upon  them  to  teach  them  the  trade  has  been  utterly  useless. 
Hence  these  and  similar  questions  have  raised  the  farther  question  which  is 
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■till  under  discossion— tho  desirableneia  of  kbour  or  no  lalwnr  in  oar  dif- 
ferent prisons.  ^ 

In  appljinff  these  principles  to  an  examination  of  the  actnal  state  of  our 
gaols  we  niusl  offer  this  preliminary  remark,  viz.,  that  the  apportionment 
of  punishment  to  crime  really  ought  to  rest  with  our  legislature,  and  with 
our  judges^  when  the  details  of  the  crime  and  the  criminal  are  before  them. 
Now,  on  this  head>  we  must  admit  that  every  effort  has  been  made  for 
vears  past  to  effect  this  object,  and  statutes  which  from  their  heartlesfn^ess 
have  snocked  the  feeling  of  the  day  have  been  erased  from  our  statute 
book,  whilst  others  have  been  made  more  stringent  to  meet  increasing 
evils,  as  for  example,  the  beating  of  women  ana  the  wholesale  robberies  ot 
banks.  It  would  now  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  single  law  which  in  practice 
inflicts  a  punishment  greatly  beyond  the  crime.  This  being  admitted, 
we  should  naturalljr  look  upon  our  j^ls  as  places  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  views  of  the  legi^ture  and  the  judge,  and  deem  it  out  or  placo  to  see 
if  they  meet  out  even-handed  justice  and  apportion  punishment  to  crime. 
They  ought  to  be  simplv  the  rod,  the  judge  being  the  head  which  directs 
its  employment.  But  this  is  veiy  far  from  being  the  case — so  far,  that  we 
ought  to  ask  what  the  gaol  does,  and  not  what  the  judge  says.  It  is,  m 
fact,  the  gaol  which  apportions  as  well  as  inflicts  the  punishment.  Tins 
may  appear  impossible,  out  we  shall  see  that  ii  is  true,  and  it  results  from 
the  different  ^stem  which  is  pursued  in  different  goals* 

The  methods  of  punishment  adopted  are  the  following : — Istly,  restriction 
of  liberty  j^ndly,  dietary;  Srdiy,  silence ;  4thly,  separation  from  their  fellow- 
prisoners  ;  5thly,  labour  in  trades,  in  shoemaking,  tailoring,  mat  and  mg 
making,  repairs,  cleaning,  stone  breaking,  pumping,  and  grinding ;  pakum, 
wool,  or  hair  fiickiog  ;  the  turning  of  a  crank,  working  the  trea^-wheel, 
and  the  shot-drill ;  and  6thly,  education. 

It  is  evident  from  looking  at  this  list  with  its  great  diversity  that  the  efiects 
will  be  likely  to  differin  degree,  unless  special  care  be  taken  to  e^ect  uniformity. 
They  cannot  all  be  present  in  the  same  gaol ;  and  hence,  as  they  most  differ 
very  greatly  in  the  amount  of  punishment  which  they  are  fitted  to  inflict, 
is  it  not  certain  that  uniformity  will  not  be  a  leading  characteristic  of  our 
ffaols !  Such  are  perhaps  primA  facie  and  self-evident  objections,  but  thej 
Dy  no  means  approach  the  reality  as  it  is  present  before  us.  That  absolute 
uniformity  in  aU  gaols  must  be  of  difficult  if  not  of  impossible  attainment 
is  probable,  but  that  extreme  diversitv  should  exist  is  surely  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable.  But  is  the  juqge  on  circuit  expected  to  know 
the  peculiar  arrangements  of  each  gaoL  so  as  to  holp  lum  to  arrive  at 
a  just  opiuion  as  to  tho  sentence  which  he  shall  pronounce,  or,  being 
i|raorant  of  this,  must  not  the  same  sentence  be  in  reality  very  different  in 
^ect  according  to  the  gaol  to  which  the  prisoner  may  happen  to  be  sent? 
Surely  this  is  a  most  important  question^  for  we  naturallv  suppose  that  s 
sentence  of  three  weeks  imprisonment*  itith  or  without  Kara  labour^or 
some  trifling  offence,  means  the  same  wherever  it  may  be  awarded.  Thi^ 
touches  the  very  foundation  of  our  sense  of  justice ;  and  if  the  sentences 
be  not  as  uniform  in  effect  as  they  are  in  terms,  there  ou£^ht  to  be  an  outcry 
of  indignation  on  the  part  of  all  who  would  maintain  the  uprightness  of 
our  laws.  Now,  without  examining  every  particular,  how  stand  the  facts 
in  reference  to  one  question,  viz.,  that  of  lanour  I    Let  us  inquire. 

In  jfieading  Gaol  there  is  qo  labour  of  any  kind«  except  that  of  cleaning 
the  prison  and  turning  wheels  sufficient  to  grind  cprn  and  pump  water 
for  the  prison  use.  Tho  punishment  here  is  simply  restriction, 
sepsMiation,  silence,  forced  idleness,  and  education.  There  is  nothing  for 
the  prisoners  to  do,  and  yet  they  are  kept  in  prison  for  even  OmQ  years. 
How  then  are  they  pw^ished  I    t'orced  i41enesg  and  sUence,  if  nnhn^cn« 
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would  ruin  both  mind  aad  bodjr,  and  honoe  may  bo  most  potoni  puniah- 
menta ;  but  they  dm  not  have  Uiem  ilnbroken ;  and  henee^  with  fixed 
perioda  for  oxeroiae  out  of  their  cells,  and  with  the  bibloi  which  many  of 
them  have  committed  to  memonr  from  end  to  end,  employment  is  found 
for  both  body  and  mind^  and  the  puniahment  is  reanced  to  the  least 
poaaible  amount.  Thus  a  man  commits  a  great  crime,  and  is  sentenced 
to  three  years*  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  is  fed,  housed,  and  dad 
well,  educated,  and  tausht  to  know  the  bible  by  heart,  as  a  punishment  for 
his  offence  I  How  much  further  could  lenity  lie  carried  f  only,  we  believe, 
to  one  degree — that  of  giving  a  pecuniary  reward  for  gooa  behaviour 
under  these  tiying  circumstMices  1  as  is  effected  in  the  Bedford  and  some 
other  gaolsy  but  with  this  difference  that  there  other  punishments  are 
awarded. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  Wakefield  and  Durham,  all  the  prisonera  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  rug  and  mat  making,  or  similar  employments^  whereby 
the  aim  is  to  make  their  labour  productive.  At  Leicester  they  work  the 
tread* wheel,  at  Wandsworth  the  crank,  at  Flint  gaol  they  break  stones,  and 
at  the  Coldbath-Fields  and  many  other  prisons,  the  tread-wheel,  the  shot 
drill,  oakum  picking,  or  working  at  trades  are  adopted  indifferently. 

But  upon  this  point  we  will  ^uote  from  a  report  made  by  Dr.  £dward 
Smitby  cxmtaioing  the  answers  given  by  the  governors  of  more  than  sixty 
gaols,  and  ask  our  readers  to  say  if  such  diverBit}r  of  punishment  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  is  not  a  disgrace  to  our  legislature,  and  a  great  wrong 
even  to  our  oriminal  class. 

**  From  this  table  [  the  tabular  return  of  the  number  of  jprisoners  and  their 
employments]  it  appean  that  out  of  sixty-four  prisons,  eight  enforco  tread- 
wheel  labour  aa  tpe  sole  mode  of  punishment.  These  are  Northallerton, 
Warwick,  Rutland,  Walsingham,  Spilsby,  Canterbury,  Huntingdon,  and 
GomwaU.  Thirty-five  others  conjoin  some  other  punishment  with  it ;  so 
that  in  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  there  Lb  tread-wheel  labour.  In 
thirteen  only  is  it  stated  to  be  productive.  The  crank  is  used  alone  in  two 
pfisona,  and  as  a  pump  in  a  third ;  but  in  twenty  prisons  there  is  pumping 
apart  from  tread-wheel  labour ;  fourteen  in  which  the  orank  is  employed, 
and  three  in  wl^ich  there  are  hand  grinding-mills.  All  these  are  of  the 
nature  of  crank  labour ;  and  from  the  returns  I  am  unable  to  associate  them 
in  a  more  correct  manner.  In  the  Carlisle  Gaol  women  are  put  to  the  crank. 
The  shot  drill  is  found  only  in  two  prisons.  Thus,  whilst  there  is  so  ^at 
a  diversity  in  the  instrument  employed,  there  is  this  amount  of  uniformity— 
▼is.,  that  in  fifly-six  out  of  sixty-four  prisons,  some  kind  of  instrument  of 
punishment  is  retained. 

**  Oakum-picking,  and  the  exercise  of  various  trades  must  be  classed  apart 
from  the  foregoing,  and  we  find  that  in  twenty*seven  prisons  the  former, 
aad  in  forty  the  latter  is  adopted.  The  two  are  associated  together  in 
twenty-three  prisons.  The  trades  selected  are  such  as  are  useful  in  the 
repairs  of  the  prison  &bric  and  the  prisonen'  aad  officers'  clothing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  manufacture  of  mats,  hearth-rugs^  aad  cocoa-matting,  of  rope- 
loakinff  aad  tarring,  shoemakinff,  tailoring,  weaving  of  linen,  andl^air-pick- 
ing.  Stone-breakmff  is  adopted  exclusively  in  Flint  Gaol,  and  with  other 
oocupationa  in  FemDreke.  Montgomery,  Swansea,  Cardigan,  Brecon,  Staf- 
ford, Somerset,  Monmouth,  Kirkton  in  Lindsay,  and  Cumberland  Gaols, 
and  pouiidinjg  of  gypsum,  with  pepper  and  rice-grinding,  in  the  gaol  at 
Abingdon.  Some  of  these  ocoupationa  oonstitnte  the  sole  emi^oymeats,  or 
nearly  so,  in  Durham,  Tynemouth,  Ipswich,  Wakefield,  Anglesey,  and  Flint 
Qaols,  and  attention  is  given  to  make  the  labour  as  remunerative  as 
poauble— as,  for  example,  in  the  Durham  and  Wakefield  Gaols.  In  all 
other  instances  thaae  employmenta  are  associated  with  othara  of  a  more 
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laborioiiB  kind.    In  a  very  few  gaols,  as  the  Reading  Gaol,  the  sentenee  of 
hard  labour  is  carried  out  almost  entirely  by  giving  mental  instruction. 

^  In  reference  to  the  plan  pursued  in  selecting  the  punishment  for  the 
prisoners  in  eadi  gaol,  the  letters  prore  that  in  some  prisons  the  tread- 
wheel  and  cranJc  in  various  forms  are  selected  for  short  sentences,  whilst 
manufaotures  are  reserved  for  the  longer  ones.   This  is  the  case  at  Bedford ; 
with  stone-bresJdng  at  Derby,  at  Nortnampton,  and  Lewes.    In  the  Wor- 
cester, Salford,  ana  Chester  Cmols,  all  the  prisoners  work  the  tread-wheel 
or  crank  at  first,  and  afterwards  are  engaged  in  trades.    All  who  are  able- 
bodied  work  the  tread-wheel  or  crank,  and  only  others  pursue  trades  in 
Dorset,  M^dstone,  Louth,  Spalding,  SouthweU,  Salop,  Somerset,  Bury  8t 
Edmunds,  Beocles,  Beverley,  Cardiff,  Montgomery,  and  Pembroke  Gaols. 
At  Taunton  the  tread-wheel  is  reserved  for  prison  offences  and  incorrigible 
offenders,  and  even  women  are  made,  for  prison  offences,  to  work  'alight 
but  wearying  pump.*    At  Stafford  the  crank  is  allotted  to  second  and  third 
offences,  to  refractory  pauj^rs,  and  for  assaults;  and  at  Southwell  there  an> 
three  or  four  craak-madunes.  for  the  use  of  vagrants  chiefly.    At  Dorset 
Castle,  those  are  placed  at  the  grinding^mill  who  are  unht  to  work  the 
tread-mill.     In  the  Horseley  and  Cardiff  Gaols  oakum-picking  is  not 
refi^irded  as  hard  labour ;  at  Spalding  it  is  the  employment  of  in^ids;  at 
Taunton  it  is  the  employment.of  all  prisoners  for  one  hour  before  break&st ; 
and  at  Ipswich  it  is  allotted  to  old  onenders,  whilst  their  trade  employments 
are  given  to  first  convictions.    At  the  Maidstone  Graol  those  only  who  have 
gained  a  good  character  are  employed  in  the  repairs  of  the  prison.    In  the 
Salop  Gaol  oakum-picking  and  trades  are  the  employment  of  all  |>Ti8onen 
during  one  part  of  the  day.    In  the  Cardigan  Gaol  oaknm*picking  and  stone- 
breaking  are  allotted  to  those  who  are  r^uoed  in  strength  from  long  con- 
tinuance at  the  tread-wheel  and  from  other  causes.    At  the  Beccles  Gaol 
those  employed  in  shoemaking  and  tailoring  are  only  such  as  have  previonslj 
learnt  those  trades. 

^  The  number  of  hours  during  which  the  various  kinds  of  labour  are 
performed,  is  not  given  in  many  of  the  replies.  In  the  Exeter  Gaol  tiie 
statement  is  simply  *  all  the  available  hours.'  At  Springfield  the  prisoners 
work  Uie  tread- wheel  and  the  crank  one  hour  at  a  time,  and  have  three 
hours'  work  daily,  but  they  give  the  tread-wheel  and  crank  labour  as 
exercise.  At  the  Coldbath-Fields  they  work  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  and 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  off  during  nearly  eight  hours.  At  the  New  Bailey, 
at  Balford,  they  work  twelve  minutes  on  and  four  minutes  off.  At 
Canterbunr  it  varies  from  six  minutes  on  and  six  off,  to  sixteen  on  and  six 
off.  At  Falkingham  they  work  twenty  minutes  and  rest  ten  minutes 
during  ten  hours.  At  Northallerton  the  trend-wheel  is  worked  five 
miilutes  on  and  ten  minutes  off,  from  eight  to  nine  a.m.  and  ten  to  a 
quarter  to  one,  and  from  two  to  a  quarter  to  six  in  the  afternoon,  or  seven 
and  a  half  hours'  labour  per  day.  At  Beverley  those  working  at  trades  in 
separate  cells  have  two  hours'  more  work  than  those  engaged  on  the  tread- 
wheeL  At  the  Salop  Gaol  they  work  the  pumps  four  hours  daily,  with 
five  minutes'  rest  after  each  half-hour.  At  the  Somerset  County  House  of 
Correction  all  the  prisoners  pick  oakum  from  hfdf-past  six  to  half-past 
seven  in  the  morning,  then  labour  at  the  tread-wheel  and  other  employ- 
ments from  nine  to  one  and  two  to  six,  and  all  again  pick  oaJnim  from 
seven  to  eight  p.m. 

*'In  a  few  instances,  the  governors  of  prisons  have  given  additional 
remarks,  which  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention  here.  The 
governor  of  Bedford  remarks  that  they  have  no  uniform  system,  and  that 
they  grant  a  good-oonduct  badge,  which  entitles  the  prisoner  to  a  small 
sum  on  leaving  the  prison.    At  Abingdon  the  tread-wneel  has  been  dia- 
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continiied  fourteen  years ;  at  Brecon  it  has  jost  been  discontioued ;  at 
Morpeth  they  have  discontinued  the  nse  of  one  of  two  tread-wheels ;  at 
Golaoath-Fidds  they  have  taken  down  the  tread-wheels,  which  were 
unprofitable,  and  are  erecting,  or  have  erected,  others  of  la^er  size,  to 
gnnd  com.  At  Leicester  they  are  well  satisfied  with  (that  instrument ; 
and  the  governor  of  Pembroke  Gaol  expresses  his  opinion  that  *  the  tread- 
wheel  is  the  very  best  system  of  hard  labour  that  can  be  adopted.'  The 
Eivemor  of  Preston  Gaol  writes,  'I  am  no  advocate  for  useless  crank 
bonr,  but  for  low  dietoiy  and  stoppages  of  food  for  aU  prison  offencoa ; 
these,  combined  with  education,  are,  1  humbly  believe,  better  for  all 
purposes,  than  that  horrid,  associated,  and  villanons  'getting  up  stairs.' " 
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BT   OEOROB   MARKHAM   TWEDDBLL,   P.O. 
Aulkor  qf**ShaKtper«  t  his  Timet  and  C^mtemporariet,**  tie. 


<*  Here  hlDs  sad  vrnka,  the  woodland  and  the  plafai, 
Here  earth  and  water  eeem  to  itriTe  acain ; 
Not,  cfaaoe-Uke,  together  erushed  and  Druieed, 
But,  aa  tlie  world,  harmonlonaly  confused ; 
Where  order  in  tariety  we  see, 
And  iriiere,  though  aU  things  differ,  all  agree. 
Here  waring  groves  a  ehequer'd  scene  dispUy, 
And  pari  admit,  and  part  ezdude  the  day ; 
As  some  coy  nymph  her  lover's  warm  addrMi, 
Nor  quite  indulges,  nor  can  quite  suppress. 
There,  interspersed  in  lawns  and  openini^ grades. 
Thin  trees  arise  that  shun  each  other's  shades. 
Here  in  ftill  light  the  russet  phUns  extend : 
There,  wrapped  in  douds,  the  blueish  hlUa  ascend. 
E'en  the  wild  heath  displays  her  purple  dyee. 
And  'midst  the  desert  fruitful  fields  arise, 
That,  crown'd  with  tufted  trees  and  springing  com, 
LUce  verdant  isles  the  sable  waste  adorn.** 

Pope's  Windsor  Forest, 

**  Windsor  CaiUe  enjoyeth  a  most  delightful!  prospect  round  about ;  for  right  in  front  it 
overloolceth  a  vale,  lying  out  far  and  wide,  garnished  with  com-flelds,  flourishing  with  mea- 
dowB,  deciced  with  groves  on  either  side,  and  watered  from  the  most  mild  and  cahn  river 
Thames ;  behind  it  arise  hills  everywhere,  neither  rough  or  over  high,  attired  as  it  were  by 
nature  tot  bunting  and  games.**— Camden's  Britannia, 

It  iras  dnring  my  visit  to  London,  like  all  the  world,  to  see  the  great  ex- 
hibition of  I80I,  that,  walkiDff  along  Holbom  one  evening  towards  my 
lodgings  in  Fetter  Lane,  a  smaU  hand-bill  was  placed  in  my  hand  by  a  bill- 
distributer,  advertising  a  succession  of  cheap  trips  to  various  delightful 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  My  exchequer,  never  too  full, 
was  at  that  time  particularly  limited,  so  that  I  had  to  guard  my  expenditure 
with  a  miser's  care ;  but  finding  that  I  could  be  taken  between  London  and 
Windsor  and  back  for  eight^n-pence,  I  determined  to  visit  that  truly 
poetic  and  historic  site,  on  Sunday,  August  10th,  1861.  My  good  cousin  bv 
marriage  (and,  what  is  more,  by  infection).  Brother  John  Cole,  a  good  Odd- 
feOow,  then  a  painter  and  gilder,  in  London,  and  now  a  fiuiner,  in  New 
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Zefdand,  at  once  agreed  to  accompany  me,  and  volunteered  to  act  as  a 
guide,— for  he  '*  ^peen  there,  and  still  would  go  ;**  and  itf  cousin,  Hi^9  G^ 
my  sister-in-law,  who  had  been  my  travelling  companion  from  Cleveland  to 
London,  was  also  to  be  one  of  the  party. 

Honest  old  Izaak  Walton,  in  that  glorious  book  of  his.  The  ComjpUU  An^, 
makes  Piscator  walk  seventeen  miles  before  calling  to  *^drink  his  morning's 
draught  at  the  Thatched  House  in  Hodsden."  For  myself,  X  have  a  sort  of 
conscientious  objection  to  long  journies  before  breakfast :  a  cup  of  good 
Mocha  or  Jamaica  coffee  be^re  starting^  with  a  few  thin  slices  of  home- 
made bread  and  sweet  butter,  I  firmly  believe  in ;  and  if  the  good  wom^n 
of  the  house  tcUl  fry  a  coUop  of  Yorkshire  ham^  or  boil  a  couple  of  new-laid 
eggs,  why,  I  always  think  that  it  is  a  pit^  to  prevent  her.  Accordindy, 
Brother  Cole  and  I  pay  some  slight  attention  to  the  wants  of  our  frail  hu- 
man nature  before  we  sally  forth  from  our  lodgings  in  Blewitt's  Buildings, 
Fetter  Lane,  to  call  for  our  lady  companion,  who  is  staying  with  some  femue 
relatives  in  High  Holborn.  Finding  that  she,  too,  has  breakfasted,  and 
has  only  her  bonnet  to  put  on,  we  are  soon  wending  our  way  to  the 
Waterloo  Station,  from  whence  the  train  is  advertised  to  start.  Well,  we 
arrive  in  time  at  the  by-no-means  handsome  station,  ascend  the  high  flight  of 
dirty  wooden  steps,  l^uling  to  the  shabby  platform,  and  secure  three  tickets, 
though  not  without  some  squeezing  in  the  crowd,  and  an  imminent  dimger 
of  having  our  eyes  knocked  out  with  the  rectangular  corners  of  an  iron- 
bound  wooden  box,  which  a  woman  just  before  us  is  dancing  about  with  on 
her  head.  It  is  evident  that  we  shali  be  more  comfortable  if  we  take  our 
seats  in  the  carriaj^es,  which  is  no  sooner  said  than  done ;  and  reall v  "  the 
cars,'*  as  our  American  friends  call  them,  are  not  amiss.  We  are  elevated 
above  the  roofs  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  can  see  the  smoke  ascend- 
ing from  the  chimnies  below  us ;  what  is  not  so  nice — ^we  feel  it  too. 

Ring-a-ting,  ting-a-ting-ting !  that's  the  bell  for  starting.  Hurrah,  what 
a  scramble  for  seats !  Puff— puff— pulTI  now  we're  off,  and  do  not  travel 
far  before  we  leave  the  smoke,  and  feel  as  if  we  were  altogether  in  another 
clime.  It  is  a  glorious  day,  thank  God  for  it — ^thank  Him  also  for  railroads, 
and  for  a  8abbath.    To-day  I  will  worship  in  the  forest. 

Past  the  stations  of  Vauxhall,  Wandsworth,  Putney,  Barnes,  and  Mort- 
lake,  and  we  reach  Bichmond,  in  Surrey,  the  scenery  around  which  is 
truly  beautiful,  once  the  residence  of  the  noct  Thompson,  and  where  he 
lies  buried.  A  mile  and  a  half  more,  ana  we  are  at  Twickenham ;  and 
now  what  a  crowd  of  associations  does  that  name  force  upon  the  brain. 
It  was  at  Twickenham  that  our  great  £nr>lish  philosopher.  Lord  Bacon, 
then  plain  Mr.  Francis  Bacon,  was  presented  with  an  estate  worth  two 
thousand  pounds— a  great  sum  in  that  day — by  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
KsaejL ;  an  act  of  munificence  which  the  mean-spirited  Bacon  repaid  with 
the  grossest  ingratitude :  for  when  Essex  was  brought  to  trial  for  con- 
spiracy against  the  queen  (Elizabeth),  Bacon,  who  with  all  his  genius  was 
a  lick-6]pittle  all  his  life,  appeared  as  counsel  against  him,  and  used  every 
means  m  his  power  to  magnify  the  crimes  of  his  benefactor.  Xt  was  at 
Twickenham  that  the  polished  poet,  Alexander  Pope,  spent  the  last 
twenty-eight  years  of  his  life,  ana  where  ho  chose  to  be  buried,  rather 
than  m  Westminster  Abbey;  but  the  house  in  which  he  resided,  after 
passing  through  several  hands  into  the  possession  of  the  Baroness  How& 
was  ruthlessi  V  pulled  down,  and  even  the  monument  which  the  poet  had 
erected  to  his  mother,  on  an  hillock  at  the  further  extremity  of  his  neat 
little  grounds— for  he  had  only  five  acres — has  been  removed  with  a 
barbarism  worthy  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  Nor  are  Bacon  and  Pope 
the  onlf  illustrious  n^mes  connected  with  Twickenham ;  for  it  has  been 
the  readenoe  of  William  Lenthali,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commoos 
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duruig  the  stormy  strife  between  the  king  and  parliament ;  of  Robert 


Ei^^&nd  never  tee  again.  At  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
Tillage  of  Twickenham  is  Strawberry  Hilli  once  the  famous  residence  of 
that  literary  fqp,  Horace  Walpole. 

Twickennam,  Feltham,  Ashford,  Staines,  and  Wravsbary  stations  left 
behind,  and  anon  we  arrive  at  that  of  Datchet,  only  two  miles  from 
Windsor.^  The  towers  of  Windsor  Castle  have  peered  forth  upop  us  for 
some  distance.  As  a  reader  of  the  Merry  If  twt  of  Windsor,  I  need  hardly 
say,  that  no  sooner  did  I  find  myself  at  Datchet,  than  I  involuntarily 
he^Ka  to  look  for  the  Datchet  Mead  of  Shak8i>ere's  comedy,  almost  expect- 
ing to  see  Mrs.  Ford's  two  men-servants  bearing  shoulder-high  jovial  old 
Sir  John  FalstalF,  in  a  buck-basket,  with  ^foul  linen  upon  him,  as  if  it 
were  going  to  bucking  f  and  whilst  the  fat  knight  **  was  more  than  half 
stewed  in  grease,  like  a  Dutch  dish,"  as  he  himself  has  it,  to  see  him 
''thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  cooled,  glowing  hot,  in  that  surge,  like  a 
horse-ehoe."  But  this  pleasant  revery  was  cut  short  by  the  stoppage  of 
the  train,  and  the  announcement  that  we  had  reached— Windsor  ! 


**  Windsor  the  ntit,  wb«f«  Mazt  with  Veaiu  dmlli, 
Bs^uty  with  strength,  above  the  volley  swells, 
ynth  luch  on  easy  and  unforced  ascent, 
That  no  stapendons  precipice  denies 
Access,  no  horror  tarns  away  our  eyes : 
Bat  snob  arise  as  does  at  once  Invite 
A  pleasure,  and  a  reverence  from  the  sight. 
Thy  mighty  master's  emblem,  in  whose  face 
fiat  meekness,  heighten 'd  with  majestic  grace : 
Buch  seems  thy  gentle  height,  made  only  proud 
To  be  the  basis  of  that  pompous  load. 
Than  which  a  nobler  weight  no  mountain  bears. 
Save  Atlas  only,  iddch  supports  the  spheres.'* 

Sir  John  Denham, 

Having  left  the  neat  raiiway-statioD,  Brother  Cole  conducted  us  by  a 
** short  cut*'  to  the  Castle,  which,  (though  certainly  "no  stupendous  preci- 
pice, denies  access,'')  hy  the  flight  of  steps  we  ascended,  as  well  as  by  the 
aafpiifieent  prospects  from  the  terraces,  convinced  us  at  once  that  the 
aobleet  homo  of  our  English  monarchs  stands  on  no  mean  eminence.  St. 
Jamea'f  Palace  is  absolute^  unsightly  in  its  exterior  appearance,  and 
Buckingham  Palace  has  never  appeared  to  me  half  so  beautiful  as  many 
of  our  oonntyy  manses  and  halls  of  the  nobility  and  gentry ;  but  Windsor 
OMtle  is  the  nMivg  residence  of  our  beloved  Quee^i,  and  is  worth  all  the 
treasure  it  haa  cost.  I  only  regret  that  we  ever  had  other  than  noble- 
hoirted  kings  to  inhabit  so  noble  a  palace.  A  mean  monarch  in  such  a 
place  appears  as  loathsome  to  me  as  a  filthy  reptile  on  a  golden  plate :  I 
therefor*  feel  sony  that  George  the  Fourth  was  ever  a  resident  of 
'Windsor  Castle. 

It  is  neoessaiT  for  the  reader  to  understand,  that  when  he  finds  it  stated 
that  Edward  the  Confessor  occasionally  kept  his  Court  at  Windsar,  the 
naaorof  which  he  afterwards  gave  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Westminster, 
and  that  William  the  Conqueror  obtained  it  back  again  bv  exchange,  it  ib 
old  Windsor  that  is  meant,  two  miles  south-east  by  south  from  the  town 
now  known  as  Windsor.  The  exact  site  of  the  palace  of  the  kings  of 
England  at  old  Windsor  is  now  a  matter  for  the  antiquary  to  guess  at. 
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New  Windsor,  or  as  it  will  henceforth  be  called  in  this  article^  Windsor, 
is  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Ripplesmere,  in  Berkshire,  twen^  miles  east  by 
north  from  Heading,  and  twenty-two  west  by  south  from  London.  It  is 
only  divided  from  Uie  town  of  Eton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  by  the  river 
Thames,  and  the  two  towns  are  cozmected  by  a  good  stone  bridge,  to  which 
Windsor  is  built  up  on  the  south  and  Eton  on  the  north. 

Swift,  in  his  Journal  to  SteUa^  writing  during  the  rei^  of  Queen  Anne, 
says,  "  Windsor  is  a  delicious  situation,  but  the  town  u  scoundrel ;"  and 
r«dly,  though  it  has  doubtless  improved  greatly  sinoe  then,  it  is  far  from 
perfection  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Alas !  how  slow  is  human  pro- 
gress. Next  to  the  Castle,  the  Guildhall  is  the  principal  building.  It  was 
erected  in  the  year  1707|  and  is  supported  with  columns  and  arches  of 
I  Portland  stone.  In  a  niche  on  the  north  side  of  the  structure  is  a  statue 
of  Queen  Anne,  in  royal  robes,  with  a  sceptre  in  her  right  hand,  and 
the  orb  in  her  left,  underneath  is  a  Latin  insoriptiony  which  has  been 
Englished  thus : — 

'*  BreeUd  in  the  sixth  year  of  her  r^gn, 
1707. 

Sculptor  I  thy  art  Is  yain :  it  cannot  trace 
The  semblance  of  the  machless  Anna's  frace ; 
Thou  may'st  as  soon  to  high  Obrmpns  fly. 
And  carve  the  model  of  some  deibr. 

8.  Chapman,  Mayor.** 

Whether  "8.  Chapman,  Mayor,"  was  the  author  of  this  sublime  piece  of 
flattery  or  not,  and  whether  *'the  matchless  Anna"  laid  her  sword  upon 
liis  shoulders  and  dubbed  him  knight,  I  neither  know  nor  care.  In 
another  niche,  on  the  south  side,  is  a  statue  of  ^Uhe  matchless  Anna's" 
consort,  Prince  Gooi^  of  Denmark,  in  a  Roman  military  kabU.  It  was 
erected  in  1713,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  council  room  of  the  cor- 
poration contains  portraits  of  several  royal  and  other  eminent  persons.  I 
may  mention  that  Edward  tho  First  created  Windsor  both  a  corporate  and 
parJiamentary  borough.  It  is  not  a  place  of  much  trade,  though  its  ale  is 
considered  to  be  excellent.  Archbishop  Laud,  who  has  much  persecution 
to  answer  for,  did  a  good  deed  in  giving  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  the  parish  of 
Windsor,  to  be  employed  two  succeeding  years  in  apprenticing  poor  boys, 
and  every  third  year  in  giving  marriage  portions  to  poor  maidens  of  that 
town.  There  are  many  other  excellent  cnarities  at  Windsor,  which  I  can- 
not here  particularise.  Fairs  are  held  annuallv  on  Easter  Tuesday,  the 
fifth  of  July,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  October ;  and  a  market  every  Saturday. 
The  barracks  are  capable  of  accommodating  about  a  thousand  men.  The 
church  is  said  to  contain  some  excellent  carving  bv  Gibbons,  and  several 
good  monuments.  But  enough  of  the  town,  and  a  little  more  of  the 
countiy.  Yet  we  mutt  glance  at  the  glorious  old  Castle,  with  its  thousand 
historicxd  associations ;  and  then,  hurrah  for  a  ramble  through  the  park 
and  across  the  forest.  It  is  to  me  a  sort  of  hallowed  ground  about 
Windsor ;  and  if  at  times  I  use  expressions  which  seem  to  some  of  my 
readers  too  enthusiastic,  I  can  assure  them  that  they  are  no  more  so  than 
my  feelings  are ;  for  the  historical  associations  connected  with  Windsor 
and  its  vicinage  will  ever  cause  the  heart  of  every  true  Briton  to  beat 
high  with  glorious  emotions.—But,  for  the  present,  I  dose  my  note  book. 

Induitrial  SckoU,  Bury. 
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CAUSES   OF   INCREASE   AND   DECREASE   IN   THE 

ALANCHESTEB  UNITY. 

See  Vol.  I.fpaget  442—4. 

As  a  general  mie  it  will  be  found  tliat  in  those  years  when  the  claims 
for  ''travelling  reliefs"  are  large,  not  onlv  is  there  a  comparative  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  members  initiated,  but  a  great  decrease  by  members 
leaving,  chiefly,  no  doubt^  from  not  being  able  to  pay  their  contributions. 
In  the  year  1848  the  Umty  consisted  of  fewer  members  than  in  1857,  yet 
in  the  former  year  there  was  paid  out  for  **  travelling  reliefs"  nearly  nvc 
times  as  much  as  in  1857.  The  chief  officers  have  repeatedly  stated — and 
it  cannot  be  denied — that  the  Order  is  affected  by  the  position  of  the 
working  classes ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  want  of  trade  and  the  demand 
for  labour.  In  the  years  1846,  1847,  and  1848,  it  will  be  remembered 
the  state  of  the  British  empire  was  wretched;  the  appeals  necessarily 
niade  and  responded  to  for  the  distressed  Irish  and  Scotch  cannot  be 
foigotten.  The  figures  for  those  years  will  best  illustrate  the  ef- 
fect. During  1847,  12,870  members  were  initiated,  and  14,073  ceased 
to  belong  to  the  Unity ;  whilst  the  sum  paid  to  travellers  amounted  to 
Xl,230  las.  3d.  In  1848,  10,645  members  were  initiated  in  the  Unity,  and 
13,666  left  it ;  the  travelling  reliefs  having,  during  the  same  time,  increased 
to  £1,959  10s.  7d.  Taking  1849,  there  was  paid  out  £1,126  17s.  lOd.  for  the 
same  purpose;  the  initiations  decreased  to  9,372,  and  the  number  leaving 
being  11,783.  From  that  time,  tlie  troubles  of  the  country  having  sub- 
sided, an  improvement  is  observable  in  the  experience  of  the  Unity.  The 
initiations,  it  is  true,  were  somewhat  irreffular  until  1853  (vol.  i,  p.  443), 
bat  the  mtdual  decrease  in  travelling  reliefs  shows  a  marked  correspond- 
ence with  the  varied  state  of  trade;  and  the  increase  in  1857  over  the 
amounts  previously  paid,  as  well  as  the  decrease  of  members  initiated,  only 
serves  to  prove  the  rule  stated.  It  will  be  curious  to  observe  in  the  Quar- 
torlv  Report  for  April  1859,  the  experience  of  1858  to  test  the  correctness 
of  these  views.  Tne  members  and  friends  of  the  Order  must  be  gratified 
to  find  the  comparatively  small,  and  continually  decreasing,  number  of 
members  separating  from  the  Unity  in  lodges—"  expelled."  ^  suspended," 
''seceded,"  or  *'  closed ;"  the  column  showmg  ^  Looges  closed  and  funds 
dirided''  being  a  remarkable  one  of  its  kind.  Those  who  insist  that  were 
the  Unity  so  oeserviug  of  support  as  it  is  claimed  to  be,  it  would  have  a 
greater  number  of  members,  are  in  some  measure  answered  by  Table  II., 
and  the  information  now  offered.  Looking  to  the  numbers  leaving  by 
migraiioD,  non-payment  of  contributions,  or  from  causes  unknown,  it  will 
be  found  that  in  1857  the  per  centage  was  only  1.642,  or  1  in  every  60 
members;  whilst  in  1848  it  was  as  high  as  5.482,  or  I  in  every  18.  It  may 
well  be  asked,  how  is  this!  It  is  known  that  amongst  the  classes  forming 
the  Unity,  many  change  their  residences  through  uncertainty  of  employ-  • 
ment,  and  in  ]848  this  cause  operated ;  but  another,  the  reaction  consequent 
UDon  the  excitement  of  1845,  &c.  ^in  the  Unity)  had  doubtless  an  influence. 
The  majority  of  members  were  either  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to.  their 
rights  under  the  laws ;  and  though  they  might  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilei^  of  joining  other  lodges,  every  facility  being  given  for  con- 
tinumg  their  membership,  they  neglected  to  do  so.    The  experience  of 
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subsequent  years  attests  that  the  members  generally  are  getting  more 
carefiily  and  the  humblest,  in  adhering  to  the  frnM  prescribed  by  law, 
obtain  some  idea  of  the  $pirit  of  onr  association,  and  an  appreciation  of 
its  substantial  advantages.  But  not  to  these  causes  alone  is  the  steady 
position  of  the  Unity  attributable,  tior  will  they  aooount  for  the  increase 
of  numbers  coming  m — ^in  spite  of  wars,  rumours  of  wars,  and  commercial 
failures.  Why  there  should  be  10,613  initiated  in  1852,  and  21,319— more 
than  double  the  number — in  1865,  must  be  guessed,  by  reference  to  Table  Y. 
With  regard  to  the  first  period  embiucea  in  the  tible,  take  the  words  of 
the  Report  of  April,  1852,  ^  Lodges  were  initiating  members  at  a  rapid 
pace,  members  were  paying  a  less  rate  of  contributions,  and  lodges  were 
expending  their  funds  in  such  a  manner  that,  had  it  not  been  put  an  end 
to,  muist  have  brought  them  to  such  a  state  that  redemption  would  have 
been  impossible.  From  this  period  may  be  dated  a  commencement  of  a 
gradual  decrease  ih  numerical  strength,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Manchester  Unity  on  principles  which  have  materially  increased  its  funds, 
and  not  only  increased  them,  but  husbanded  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
strengtheh  and  consolidate  the  Unity.*'  StilL  the  changes  effected  ^ere 
far  from  satisfactory ,  and  for  that  reason  the  fluctuations  in  numbers  con- 
tinued; but  the  Preston  A.M.C.  n853)  took  the  bold  ste^  of  adopting  a 
graduated  scale  of  payments,  ana  since  then  the  initiations  hHive  enat*- 
mously  risen ;  **  thus  justifying  those  earnest  members  who  introduced  and 
carried  into  effect  that  imnortant  change,  and  confirming  the  well-grounded 
Ojpinion  which  attributes  tne  great  increase  of  new  membera  to  that  altera- 
tion." In  truth,  onr  late  experience  proves  that  the  voung  man  joins  us 
because  he  is  not  taxed  with  an  exorbitant  initiation  fee,  and  the  middle- 
aged  man  because  a  greater  contribution  is  asked  from  him  oti  account  of 
increased  agej  both  feeling  satisfied  that  a  society  which  makes  such  a 
proper  difierence  has  taken  some  pains  to  deal  e<luitably  with  all  its 
members. 


PAYMENTS  AND  BENEFITS. 


In  considbring  the  subject  of  payments  and  benefits  in  the  Manchester 
Unity,  the  members  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  namely : — those  who 
oppose  any  change,  however  necessary,  because  it  is  ncw»  and  reiUse  to 
reason  upon  it,  for  the  selfish  motive  that  it  may  cause  a  trifle  more 
work  in  book-keeping;  these  are  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number— those 
who  regard  the  matter  as  a  curiosity,  and  so  are  nearly  indifferent  about  it, 
about  another  sixths—those  who  are  wholly  indifferenL  or  having  had 
their  grumble  on  something  they  do  not  undentand,  unwillingly  submit  to 
atiy  tmng ;  these  form  about  one-third — and  those  who  are  intent  upon  the 
study  of  the  proper  principles  of  Friendly  Society  combination — ^who  are 
zealous  for  their  true  application  in  the  Umty — who  sacrifice  their  time  and 
comfort  for  the  benefit  of  the  Order,  and  whose  only  reward  is  in  their 
own  conscience  that  they  have  aimed  to  do  their  duty :  those  form  the 
remaining  third.  Yet  it  is  a  subject  which,  above  all  Others,  should  receive 
close  attention.  For  thb  early  days  of  the  Unity  allowance  may  be  made 
on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  statistical  knowledge  to  those  who  were 
the  workers;  but  now,  to  ne^leot  Acientific  deductions^  especially  those 
from  our  own  experience,  is  highly  blameable»  is  in  fact  suicidal.  A  dash- 
ing (^onent  might  drag  forth  the  Quarterly  Reports  fbr  1845  aiid  chal- 
lenge us  thuS)  *' Here  are  your  own  published  document!,  showing,  that  in 
your  lodges  the  contributions  of  membera  varied  from  3d.  to  7|d.  per  weel^ 
and  the  benefits^  so  far  as  regarded  sick  allowance,  were  from  ys.  up  to  and 


indndilig  10i.  per  wei^k  ;  tho  funeral  donAiion  to  single  members  varied 
£9  to  £25,  and  taking  into  account  the  married  membem,  the  funeral 
donations  were  Aroih  £1 1  to  £48  including  that  paid  on  the  death  of  a  wife.' 
and  *  expenses  of  conducting  the  lodges  were  also  taken  out  of  the  contri- 
bution/ and  their  tables  (Uriffith,  Davies,  ftc.)  were  put  before  you  for 
adoption,  whilst  before  and  since  yon  have  been  repeatedly  biaden  bj 
various  writers  to  alter  your  financial  laws.  What  hare  you  done  t  **  We 
should  answer,  *Uhe  fact  of  being  bidden  has  not  hastened  but  rather 
retarded  our  moyements.  Our  members  are  not  always  willing  to  submit 
to  the  biddings  of  those  who  set  out  by  finding  fault  with  them,  and  follow 
with  some  Tiolent  suggestion  which  muH,  without  alteration,  be  adopted. 

Since  1844  we  have  been  gradually  pressing  onward  fVom  a  conviction 
thai  it  was  necessary  to  do  so,  and  yet,  although  the  Unity  is  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  Friendly  Societies,  it  has  unfortunately  received  the  greatest 
share  of  abuse.  What  we  have  done  is  this, — we  have  compelled  every  dis^ 
trict  and  lodge  to  have  a  separate  Aind  for  expenses  of  management,  to  which 
members  contribute  apart  from  the  funds  for  benefits.  In  1844  it  might  be 
true  that  the  man  of  30  was  only  asked  for  a  total  payment  of  the  value  of 
£19  14s.  9d.  to  secure  the  benefits  (Table  Y.)  he  required,  and  to  cover 
management  expenses,  but  it  is  also  true  that  from  1847  to  1853  another 
would  be  asked  fbr  £20  18s.  8d.  instead  ;  ahd  equally  true  that  now  a  man 
of  that  age  entering  our  ranks  must  pay  £23  Os.  lid.,  besides  extra  con- 
tribution for  those  management  expenses.  We  have  fixed  the  payments 
according  to  the  a^e  of  tnose  entering  for  benefits,  as  your  large  Assurance 
Offices  would,  yfe  are  now  discussing  (to  please  those  who  ask  for  it)  a 
scale  of  payments  for  redeeming  part  of  the  annual  contribution  payable, 
and  though  it  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted,  it  will  instruct  members  as  to  the 
value  of  their  payment^  if  it  has  no  other  good  efiect.  Beside  making 
necessary  a  certain  method  of  conducting  business  in  every  lodge,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  attain  some  uniformity  m  the  amount  of  oenehts,  and  the 
difference  now  in  the  scales  of  lodges  is  not  the  same  as  in  1844,  though 
we  are  free  to  confess  that  variations  still  exist,  and  if  we  speak  of  contri- 
butions "generally  paid'*  (Table  V.) ;  we  mean  general  in  the  majority  of 
lodges.  It  may,  we  consider,  be  safeljjr  said  we  are  now  so  far  on  the  high 
road  of  improvement,  we  shall  not  think  of  halting  till  we  have  reached 
the  desired  end.  By  such  apologetic  answers  we  may  for  a  time  avoid  the 
criticisms  of  our  friends,  but  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done  before  the  Man- 
chester Unity  can  be  safely  shielded  from  the  attacks  of  opponents.  Shall 
it  be  said  of  us  that  we  are  boasting  of  our  intentions,  whilst  we  are  com- 
mitting Waste  with  valuable  time  wherein  we  should  be  doing  9  Surely 
not;  X  et  before  we  agree  to  do,  let  us  be  certain  we  understand  each 
other. 

The  captious,  the  curious,  the  indiiferent,  the  complainiog,  and  the 
earnest  workers,  must  all  agree  that  every  member  entering  a  Friendly 
Society  should  pay  an  exact  equivalent  for  the  benefits  to  bo  assured  to 
liim ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  sufficient  amount  to  meet  the  liability  he  adds 
to  the  common  risks;  and  that  every  society  should  be  properly  based  to 
secure  the  intended  benefits  to  its  members.  Starting  with  this  under- 
standing, we  then  meet  these  questions : — What  is  the  exact  equivalent ! 
What  £  the  sufficient  amount!  How  shall  we  know  |hat  a  society  is  pi-o- 
periy  based  f  ^  Now,  we  will  suppose  we  are  dealing  with  the  general 
population,  withotit  reference  to  place  of  residence  or  peculiarity  of  om- 
ployment,  or  any  other  special  circumstance  affecting  strict  calculations. 
Two  men,  one  a£|ed  20,  the  other  30,  step  forward,  desirous  to  become 
Odd-Fello#s,  for  the  same  benefits.  He  a^ed  20  we  know  may  be  expected 
to  live  longer  thati  the  other  aged  30,  the  diff^ence  in  age  being  ten  years, 
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but  the  striei  differanoe  of  the  ytlne  of  life  is  about  seTen  yean  and  three 
months  (Table  VIII)  in  fi^Yonr  of  the  jronnger  man ;  that  is,  on  the  aTeraffe 
of  deaths  in  the  experience  of  the  UnitVy  he  is  expected  to  live  that  much 
longer  than  the  elder.  Let  both  pay  4a.  per  week  each  daring  lif&  and 
the  effect  will  be  this :  the  ^oung  man  living  for  41  years  eontriontes 
£36  lOs.  8d^  and  the  elder  hving  34  jetoBy  about  £29  9s.  4d,  far  ike  tamt 
bate/Utf  This  woald  oTidently  be  nnfair.  The  obvions  remedy  is  to  ad- 
just the  oontribationsy  so  tut  both  shall  pay  nearly  an  eqoal  amount  in 
valne,  and  the  member  aged  30  should  be  called  upon  to  pav  6d«  per  week 
instead  of  4d.  It  is  of  course  presumed  that  4d.  per  week  is  the  proper 
amount  to  be  required  from  the  member  aged  20,  for  his  exact  equivalent, 
to  be  improved  at  interest;  so  that  the  outer,  aaed  30,  in  conseqaence  of 
there  bemg  less  time  to  accumulate  compound  interest  on  his  contri- 
butions, and  his  expectation  of  life  being  less^  and  his  greater  liability  to 
sickness  on  account  of  increased  age,  does,  in  fact,  in  contributing  6d. 
weekly,  only  pay  his  exact  equivalent.  It  is  an  admitted  truth,  proved  by 
aU  scientific  inquiries,  that  as  a  member^s  age  increases,  a  greater  amount 
of  contribution  must  be  required  from  him  to  entitle  him  to  participate  in 
an  equal  benefit  from  a  common  fiind.  This  is  now  so  far  worked  upon  in 
practice,  that  some  societies,  following  the  Unity  in  adopting  a  scale  of  pay- 
ments graduated  according  to  ace,  have  offered  similar  oenefits  on  payment 
of  a  smaller  amount  of  contribution ;  for  instuice,  3d.  at  age  20,  and  4d. 
at  age  30.  Hero  the  difficulty  presents  itself.  If  the  Unitv  oonaiders  it 
neceaary  that  4d.  and  6d.  contnbution  should  be  paid  at  those  i^gcs  for 
certain  benefits,  how  can  other  societies  accomplisli  the  same  object  for 
a  lower  payment!  The  answer  is  in  a  few  words,-~the  society  is  not 
obtaining  a  ^  sufficient  amount ;"  and  though  for  a  time,  perhaf»  for 
years,  it  may  wear  a  false  appearance  of  stability,  there  must  be  a  failure, 
and,  as  in  most  other  cases,  the  result  is,  those  who  die  fiist  are  the  luckiest, 
and  those  who  live  longest  and  pay  the  most  money  are  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers. We  see,  then,  the  necessity  for  well  considering  the  subject,  and 
that  in  such  a  supposed  case  a  society  would  be  losing  by  both  members — 
their  contribution  might  be  called  a  **  proportionate  equivalent"  to  the  lia- 
bilities^ but  not  the  "  exact  equivalent "  or  **  sufficient  amount."  It  may  be 
ury^  m  the  extremit v  of  argument  that  the  society  asking  the  lowest  sub- 
scnption  may  be  as  well  basedas  any  other ;  it  would  then  be  necessary  tostart 
^ain  from  tne  beginning,  and  enter  into  a  full  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
Friendly  Societies.  For  the  present  we  will  only  say  that  no  society  can 
be  considered  properly  based  which  has  not  for  its  guidance  some  past 
experience  in  sickness  and  mortality  ;  nor  can  it  be  properly  based  unless 
its  tables  of  payments  and  benefits  are  calculated  upon  that  experience, 
and,  whether  for  sickness  allowance,  funersJ  money,  or  annuities,  have  a 
close  correspondence  with  each  other.  The  experiences  may  have  been 
imperfectly  recorded  or  insufficient,  and  on  a  future  examination  different 
results  might  be  obtained ;  but  at  one  period  or  other,  the  past  must 
be  referred  to,  as  pointing  to  what  may  possibly  happen  in  the  future 
Let  us  now  consider,  as  an  instance,  a  new  lodge  about  to  be  opened, 
expected  to  consist  of  mixed  members  of  the  ordinary  occupations 
(not  such  as  miners,  &c.,  liable  to  extreme  sicknesss  and  mortality), 
and  within  the  agea  prescribed  by  general  law.  The  first  thing  to  bo 
considered  is  the  ^  Wknt"  felt  by  those  likely  to  join,  or,  as  it  iirsaid,  '^  the 
benefits  to  be  given."  Presuming  those  stated  at  the  head  of  Table  V.  to 
be  adopted,  and  that  all  those  who  join  are  married,  and  that  the,  wiveb' 
ages  are  equal  with  those  of  the  members,  we  find  on  turning  to  Table  YI. 
the  value  of  the  benefits,  as  ascertained  by  C.S.  Ratcliffe,  from  the  past 
experience  of  the  Unity.    The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  determine  now 
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tha^Tftlue"  shall  be  obtained  from  each  member,  or  ''what  shall  be  the 
payments/'  as  we  know  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  members  to  laj 
down  the  Talne  in  one  sum.  We  mast  fix  an  initiation  fee  and  a  contn- 
Imtion  that  shall  be  equal  in  "present  value*'  to  the  value  of  the  benefits ; 
and  obtaining  these  payments  from  the  members,  we  say  they  are  paying 
the  "exact  equivalent,"  a  "sufficient  amount,'*  and  that  the  societv  is 
**  properly  based."  Now,  we  may  again  illustrate  from  ages  20  and  30 — 
to  make  the  matter  plain — the  enect  of  the  two  Tables  V.  and  VI.  At 
a^e  20,  Table  V.  shows  the  present  value  of  the  initiation  fee  and  contri- 
bution, there  stated,  to  be  £19  lis.  8d ,  and  Table  VI.,  the  present  ^alue 
of  the  benefits,  as  £24  78.  7d.,  so  that  there  appears  a  loss  or  deficiency  of 
£4  158.  lid.  At  age  30  the  payments  are  valued  at  £23  Os.  lid.,  and  the 
benefiti  at  £29  16s.  6d.,  here  showing  a  loss  or  deficiency  of  £6  IGs.  7d., 
and  different  amounts  at  other  ages.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposea 
that  there  will  be  those  amounts  of  positive  loss  to  the  society,  because 
various  circumstances  interfere  with  such  an  expectation.  For  instance, 
it  IS  well  known  that  many  members  join,  who,  after  contributing  some 
tune,  leave  the  Unity,  thus  relieving  the  society  of  all  liability,  and  leaving 
behiod  them  the  money  paid  as  profit.  Again,  all  the  members  are  not 
married  men,  and  yet  are  generally  requir^  to  pay  the  full  subscription 
though  they  may  never  bring  upon  the  common  fund  a  wife's  liability. 
Others,  who  are  married,  have  wives  younger  than  themselves,  and,  as  it 
IS  therefore  probable  the  wives  will  live  longest,  the  common  fund  again 
escapes  that  liability.  And  it  seldom  or  ever  happens  that  district  or 
lodge  laws  secure  the  benefit  of  full  sick  pay  during  the  whole  of  life,  but 
on  the  other  hand  they  contain  some  qualification  or  condition  which  makes 
a  coDsiderable  reduction  in  the  value.  If  it  should  also  happen  that  the 
sickness  actually  experienced  among  the  members  does  not  reach  the 
average  (Table  VII.)«  &  benefit  is  thus  made  to  the  society,  at  least  to  that 
extent,  and  during  the  period  observed  upon.  Any  member  may  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  experience  of  his  lodge  in  any  yeor  by  obtaining  the 
number  and  ages  of  the  members  in  it,  and  making  for  himself  a  table  of 
the  expected  amount — multiplying  the  quantity  of  average  sickness  (Table 
VII.)  by  the  number  of  members  at  each  age  (age,  18,  members,  3  multi- 
plied by  3  days  19  hours  equal  11  days  9  hourK),  then  adding  up  the 
whole  see  whether  the  total  sickness  of  the  lodge,  in  weuks  and  days, 
exceeds  or  falls  short ;  to  cause  a  loss  or  profit  to  the  funds.  The  larger 
the  number  of  members  in  a  lodge  the  less,  as  a  general  rule,  will  be  the 
observed  difference. 

The  results  arrived  at  by  such  familiar  examples  as  these  may  be  objected 
to  by  some  as  slightly  incorrect  becaa«e  not  sufficiently  nice.  Oivr  object, 
however,  is  not  to  assist  tho^e  who  are  already  in  command  of  a  ship  to  learn 
narigation  but  to  attempt  to  make  figures  popular  with  the  bulk  of  our 
members. 

All  should  know  something  about  the  financial  foundation  of  the  Unity 
>od,  therefore,  the  extent  to  which* the  value  of  benefits  may  be  reduced  by 
ceitain  oondi<ions ;  and  also  the  proper  per  cintage  which  may  be  taken  off  the 
Ml  payments  for  certain  benefits  in  consequence  of  the  infiuence  of  events — 
inch  as  secessions — ^upon  a  lodge ;  otherwise  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  may 
prevail  with  some  members.  When  necessary,  Mlterat>ons  are  proposed  to 
mch  an  extent  as  to  do  the  Unity  greater  injury  than  oan  the  attacks  of 
<Kttiidd  opponents. 
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TABLE  V. 

<'  Initiation  Fee**  and  '*  Contribution"  (foorpenco  per  week)  genendlj  paid  ; 
in  the  Lodges  of  the  Manchester  Unity  to  the  Sick  and  Funeral  Fnnd^  for 
the  following  benefits,  viz.:— £10  at  Death  of  a  Member,  £5  at  Death  of  a  I 
Member^s  Wifo  (if  death  ooouxti  in  Member's  lifetime),  and  lOs.  per  week  in  ' 
Sickness.  I 


'  Aoeordlog  to  Law  In  force 

Aocoiding  to  Law  in  force 

Aoeordlng  to  present  Scale 

t     from  A.M.C.'«  1841  to 

up  to  August  Ixt,  1853. 

under  149th  Gcaecal  Lair. 

Age 

•     1M7. 

Initia- 

Annl. 

Con-  Immediate 

laitis- 

AnnL 

Con-  Immediate 

Initia* 

Annual 
Contribu- 
tion. 

Iifwnaitiite 

tion  fee. 

trlbu- 
tlon. 

nquivaltnt. 

Uonfee. 

iribtt- 
tion. 

•quivaleat. 

ttonfie. 

eqwvalnt 

£  s.d. 

..d. 

£  s.  d 

:  £  8.  d. 

s.  d. 

£  1.   d. 

£  •.   d. 

^  •.    d. 
g  »7    4 

£    8.    d. 

i8 

I    I  0 

>7  4 

IX  15    9 

0  IX  0 

>7  4 

xi    4    1 

0    $    0 

19  19   9 

»9 

110 

»7  4 

XI  10    7 

0  IX  0 

>7  4 

xo  19   9 

050 

i    »7    4 

•9  ly    0 
89  II    8 

ao 

110 

J74 

xx    5    3 

0  IS  0 

>7  4 

»'    S    » 

050 

S  '7    4 

21 

I    I  0 

«7  4 

11    0    0 

0  15  0 

>7  4 

XI    0    4 

050 

T    17    4 

»9    7    7 

xz 

I    I  0 

»7  4 

11  14  II 

0  18  0 

»7  4 

XI     J     3 

050 

M    17    10 

19  14    0 

»J 

I    1  0 

'7  4 

XI  10    0 

0  18  0 

"7  4 

XI    0    7 

050 

i      17   10 

19  xo    X 

*4 

110 

»7  4 

XI    4    9 

110 

174 

XI    4   9 

076 

1    »9    4 

ai    4  11 

tl 

110 

174 

xo  19    7 

110 

>7  4 

xo  19   7 

xo  14    8 

076 

•g   '9    4 

c  19    4 

ai    0   3 

1    1  0 

>7  4 

xo  14    8 

I    I  0 

>7  4 

076 

so  ly    8 

*z 

1x0 

174 

xo    9    6 

'    I      JO 

»7  4 

XI     I     0 

0  10    0 

X    0    8 

XX    4  10 

iS 

I    1  0 

«7  4 

xe    5    I 

I  50 

>7  4 

xo  t6    4 

0  10    0 

X    0    8 

ax    0   6 

«9 

lie 

"7  4 

19  19    8 

I    y  0 

'7  4 

xo  10   9 

0  10    0 

1    0    8 

ai  xy   0 

JO 

I    I  0 

»7  4 

>9  >4    5 

1  10  0 

>7  4 

xo  18    8 

0  ly    0 

1    I    7 

a|    0  II 

31 

I     1  0 

»7  4 

19    9    0 

I  10  0 

'7  4 

xo  IX  10 

0  ly    0 

1     1    7 

az  14  10 

Ji 

I     I  0 

»7  4 

10    J    6 
li  17    7 

1x00 

'7  4 

XI    IX   II 

loo 

1    1    9 

»J    4    « 

33 

1    t  0 

»7  4 

!   X   15  0 

»7  4 

»3    1  II 
»  13  II 

I    0    0 

f    1    0 

M    t    X 

34 

1     t  0 

«7  4 

18  11  11 

!   3   IX  0 

'7  4 

I    0    0 

I    3  II 

a4  10  10 

35 

1  n  0 

J7  4 

19  "J    3 

4  10  0 

'7  4 

100 

I    410 

a4  19   6 

36 

a    8  0 

"7  4 

XI    4    0 

'IJJ 

'7  4 

*«    5    1 

X   4  10 

I    4  lo 

*7  W    3 

37 

3    40 

»7  4 

XXII     9 

'7  4 

X9  14    9 

3    9    8 

1    410 

X9  18  10 

3» 

4    *o 

»7  4 

7x0 

»7  4 

J'    3     3 

4  14    6 

X    4  10 

J*    4    9 

39 

s  50 

»7  4 

lilt 

'7  4 

1»    9    7 

5  «9    4 

7  i,l 

1    4  «o 

^ll 

The  Initiation  Fee  is  supposed  to  be  paid  on  admission,  and  the  Contribntion 
emnuaUy  afterwards,  both  being  improyed  at  3  per  oent»  interest  The  '^  Im- 
mediate £quiYaleBt»"  or  Yalae  of  the  payments  made  aft  eaeh  age,  m  ealonkted 
upon  the  TaUes  XLL  and  LXXXiY.  in  a  S.  BaddifM's  Book  of  '^ObMi^ 

TBtiOBS.'* 
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TABLK  TI.                        TABLE  VII.   TABLE  VIII. 

TahM  of  Beneflto,  ta  Tabto  V.                  Arerage  SkImM*.  EzpeetaUon  of  Llf«» 

iSlOon 

£5  on 

lOi.  per 

Total 
Value. 

1 

A«» 

deatJi  of 

death  of 

week  in 

Age  Ws.  dfl.hrs. 

Age.  Ys.  ms.  Decimals 

Member. 

Wife. 

sickness. 

IS 

3    J    9 

1    I    7 

19    0  II 

aj    8    3 

18 

0 

3    19 

18 

^  2 

41    8 

4a.453 
41.691 

19      3    0  ti 

r    1  zo 

«9    9    ' 

23  17  10 

«9 

0 

3    23 

»9 

w  .    ]    8    1 

111 

19  17    3 

a4    7    7 

to 

0 

4     a 

20 

40  It 

40910 

"      I    9    J 

f    a    6 

20    f    8 

a4  17    7 

ai 

0 

4      8 

2f 

40     2 

4017a 

21 

3  10     8 

I    X  10 

10  14    3 

aj    7    9 

Z5  18    0 

22 

0 

4    14 

22 

39    5 

39  433 

IJ 

3  II  11 

I      3     4 

21      1   11 

a3 

0 

4    »7 

a3 

38    9 

38711 

M 

3  t3    t 

«    3    6 

21   It     9 

26    8    4 

a4 

0 

4    23 

a4 

38    0 

37-994 

»i 

3  14    8 

«    3    9 

aa    0  to 

26  19    3 

a5 

0 

5      a 

U 

37    3 

36570 

s6 

IIU 

I    4    0 

22  10    2 

27    9    9 

26 

0 

J  ^ 

36    7 

tJ 

»    4    4 

22  19    0 

23  9    8 

28    0    7 

S 

0 

% 

35  10 

35834 

>8      3  fs    0 

f    4    « 

28  12    4 

0 

5     9 

35    a 

35.142 

«9 

3  19    4 

1    if  a 

23  19  l« 

a9   4    a    29 

29  16   6     30 

0 

5    " 

«9 

34    5 

34-4aa 

JO 

4    0  II 

»    5    4 

24  10    3 

0 

5    If 

30 

33    8 

3370a 

31 

4    a    » 

'    1    ' 
too 

25    I     1 

30    8  II 

31 

0 

5    '8 

31 

33    0 

3a.984 

?a 

4    3    B 

2<   12      1 

a  3  4 

31     I    9 

32 

0 

r; 

32 

3a    1 
31    6 

32.a/S3 

n 

^    1    * 

I    6    7 

31  15    1 

33 

0 

33 

3*  531 

J4 

468 

1    6  11 

26  14  II 

32    8    6 

34 

0 

6     4 

34 

30  10 

30812 

, 

JJ 

48a 

I    7    a  '  47    6  to 

33    a    a 

11 

37 

0 

6      8 

35 

30    I 

50.084 

J6 

J7 

4  10    2 
4  fl    8 

I    7    7  1  »7  19    1 
I    8    0     IB  fl    7 

33  16  10 

34  It    i 

0 

6    12 

6    17 

36 

11 

3? 

28!6f4 

1 

J8 

4  13     5 

I    8    6 

29    4    6 

35  6    s 

^  '  i 

36  17    8 

38 

0 

6    23 

27  11 

27.8*5 

J9 

41S    a 

I    8  11 

1917    8 

3? 

0     5 

39 

a7    a 

27.143 
iD.aia 
25693 

♦> 

417    0 

»    9    5 

30  11    3 

40 

_ 

0    13 

40 

*^    1 

2J     8 

41 

4  18  11 

1    9  II 

31    5    a 

H  '4  2 

41 

0     21 

41 

41 

309 
5    *    8 

r  lo  4 

31  19    7 

38  10    8 

4a 

1     6 

4* 

a5    0 

24  971 

4) 

I  10  10 

J2  4     I 

33    6    2 

39    7    7 

43 

I    17 

43 

a4    3 

24263 

44 

U    6 
S    8    6 

I  II    3 

40    I  II 

44 

3      6 

44 

a3    7 

a3S5a 

2 
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MANAGEMENT. 

'*  AUDI  ALTERAM  PABTBM.*' 

To  the  Ediior  of  the  Odd-Fdhtct^  Magazine. 

Sir, — On  reading  Mr.  Charles  HardwicVs  article  upon  Management,  Ac, 
in  yoar  October  number.  I  think,  in  his  endeaTOun  to  expose  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  Office  Clnbs,  he  has  rather  OTerstepped  the  strict  bonnds  of 
fellowship,  by  advising  the  working  man  not  to  accept  the  independent  and 
disinterested  advice  and  assistance  in  the  practical  management  of  their 
financial  concerns.  The  absence  of  this  aid  has  indeed  been  too  freaaentlj 
the  cause  of  ruin  to  so  many  dubs,  leading  them  the  prey  of  intereited  mem- 
bers. All  societies,  from  the  humble  club  to  the  House  of  Peers,  require  for 
their  own  true  stability  a  mixture  of  intereatB  and  aymptUhiea;  and  is  it  not 
the  daily  efibrt  of  the  intelligent  public  to  infuse  more  popular  elements  into 
their  House  of  Commons,  and  for  a  very  wise  purpose,  to  destroy  the  very 
object  which  Mr.  Hardwick  is  anxious  to  promote  in  his  house  ofparUameni— 
namely,  classivm  and  selfish  ideas?  I  think  that  all  Benefit  Societies  should 
seek  and  cultivate  a  lively  cordiality  with  all  classes,  and  promote  those  prin- 
ciples of  friendship,  love,  and  truth,  which  have  been  with  honest  pride  the 
boast  of  your  Order  particularly. 

The  universality  of  Odd-Fellowship  is  only  rivalled  by  the  Freemasons ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  advantage  has  been  taken  of  it  by  the 
Brethren  to  make  them  more  public;  out  of  the  lodge  room  they  become 
dormant  and  listless.     With  Masonry,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  ever  active  in  aU 

E laces  and  with  a.1  men,  no  matter  what  their  position,  so  long  as  they  are 
onest. 

Jn  my  daily  life  I  always  endeavour  to  promote  the  we1£ire  of  Benefit 
Societies,  and  it  is  firequently  done  in  the  fiuse  of  many  annoyances  and  unjust 
reflections. 

Yours,  in  good  fellowship, 
Southwood,  November,  1868.  A  Tkubtib. 

The  above  letter  was  sent  by  the  Editor  to  Mr.  Hardwick,  from  whom  the 
following  reply  has  been  received:— 

To  the  Edkor  of  the  Odd-FeUowe'  Moffazine. 

Manchester,  November  25th,  1858. 
Sir, — I  have  perused  the  note  of  "  A  Trustee."  He  altogether  misunder- 
stands me  if  he  conceives  that  I  *'  advise  the  working  man  not  to  accept  the 
independent  and  disinterested  advice  and  assistance  in  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  their  financial  concerns,"  of  (I  suppose  he  means,  for  he  does  not 
state)  the  upper  classes.  I  think  I  may,  without  ^^tism,  assert  that  I  have 
done  as  much  as  any  other  Odd-Fellow  to  procure  the  countenHUce  and 
approval  of  the  middle  and  upper  c'asses  to  our  institution  and  similar 
societies ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  by  no  means  been  unsuccessful  in 
my  efibrts.  What  I  desire  is>-that  the  financial  members  should  retain  their 
authority  over  that  which  ie  their  oum,  and  not  hand  themseives  over  to  the 
mercies,  (tender  or  otherwise)  of  any  class  or  parr^.  In  my  estimation,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  results  of  Odd-Fellowsnip  is  the  practical  education 
which  its  self  government  gives,  and  th^s  I  would  preserve  at  any  cost.  It 
is  easy  to  talk  about  *' independent  and  disinterB»trd  advice  and  assistance,** 
but  to  distingu  sh  it  from  its  counterfeit  is  not  always  the  easiest  of  ta^ka. 
All  profess  disinterestedness  who  give  advice,  but  ulterior  results  do  not 
always  endorse  the  professioi^  The  administration  of  public  trusts  in  Eng- 
land presents  no  very  encouraging  picture;  but,  if  the  reverse  were  tiie  oaae, 
the  ■eif-govemment  of  these  aoaeties  is  in  itself  too  valuable  to  Im  ex- 
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di^nmd  ey«n  for  tbe  moit  perfbot  and  honourable  foreign  administration. 
I  find  this  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  of  onr  best  friends  amongst  the  middle 
and  npper  classes;  men  who  wish  to  derelop  the  tme  manhood  of  the  people, 
and  not  to  simply  train  them  to  political  or  social  docility.  The  laws  and 
principles  of  Odd-Fellowship  ignott  no  man's  right  to  adrise  and  assist;  bat 
they  rery  wisely  confine  its  honours  and  authority  to  those  who  hare  earned 
it  by  aotoal  labour  amon|^t  themselves.  If  any  gentleman  ieels  disclosed  to 
gire  **  independent  practical  advice  and  assisunce/'  the  road  is  perfectly 
open;  nay,  ne  is  actually  invited  to  enter.  Let  him  do  as  I  and  scores  of 
others  have  done — become  a  snbseribmg  member,  and  doubtless  his  ttuperior 
tilent  and  command  of  leisure  will  speedily  be  appreciated.  Odd  Fellowship 
is  essentially  a  self-dependent  provident  institution,  and  self  dependence 
cannot  hang  pendant  Ixom  external  patronage,  however  distinguishea. 

I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

CuAXLBS  Hardwiox,  P.G.M. 
P.8 — I  know  several  clergymen  and  professional  gentlemen  who  have  done, 
or  aie  now  doing,  the  routine  of  lodse  duty.  I  think,  Mr  Editor,  you  informed 
me  a  short  time  ago  that  you  ban  harnessed  yourself  to  the  car  of  practical 
Odd-Fellowship,  and  had  become  secretary  to  your  lodge.  This  is  the  true 
coune. 

EXTENSION  OF  BENEFITS. 

Brother  John  Bannister,  of  the  Loyal  Patience  Lodge,  Chorley  —in  a  letter 
for  which  we  regpret  we  can  find  no  room— suggests  that,  instead  of  members 
of  our  Order  joining  other  Friendly  Societies,  they  mij^ht  be  allowed  to  pay 
double  subscnntions  and  obtain  double  benefits.  This  is  a  question  that  might 
be  properiy  submitted  to  the  delegates  at  the  next  A.M.C. — Ed. 

BROTHER  J.  T.  SMITH,  MAYOR  OF  MELBOURNE. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  this  gentleman  to  England,  the  G.M.  and 
Board  of  Directors,  having  heard  that  he  took  great  interest  in  the  working 
of  the  Order  in  Victoria^  Australia,  determined  to  invite  him  ton  dinner  at 
head  quarters.  The  invitation  was  forwarded  accordingly,  and  the  follow- 
ing correspondence  ensued : — 

London,  Morley's  Hotel, 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother,  November  9th,  1858. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  your  very  kind  note  inviting 
me  to  visit  Manchester  and  dine  with  the  Board  of  Directors.  I  regret 
much,  as  I  leave  London  on  Thursday  next  on  my  return  to  Melbourne,  that 
I  am  precluded  from  enjoying  your  hospitality.  Be  kind  enough  to  convey 
to  the  Board  the  aasurance  of  my  sincere  gratification  at  the  proffered 
hospitality. 

Believe  me  very  fraternally  yours, 

J.  T.  SMITH,  M.L.A., 
To  Henry  Batdiffe^  Etq.  Mayor  of  Melbourne. 

On  receiving  the  above.  Messrs.  Aitken,  Daynes,  and  Hard  wick  wore 
appointed  to  prepare  an  aadress  of  congratulation  on  Brother  Smith's  visit 
to  this  country.  The  following  address,  engrossed,  was  afterwards  laid 
before  the  Board,  and  having  been  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  Order, 
wss  forwarded  to  London : 

''To  J.  T.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.L.A.,  and  Mayor  of  Melbourne. 
"Honoured  Sir,  and  Brother, 

«  We,  the  officers  of  the  Manchester  Unity 
Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  and  Bbard  of  Directors,  beg  to  oon- 
gntulate  you  on  your  visit  to  the  mother  country. 
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**  We  are  exceedingly  happy  to  knew  that  yon  take  an  active  part  m  all 
that  concerns  the  well-being  of  oar  Order,  and  hope  ]rou  may  loni^  be 
■pared  to  support  the  beneTolent  principles  of  our  cooBtitntion,  laws^  and 
leetures  of  our  extensive  Society. 

^  Be  pleased  to  convey  to  our  Brethren  at  the  antipodes  how  pleased  we 
are  to  know  that,  although  so  fur  from  us,  they  so  cheerfully  earrr  out 
everything  that  can  tend  to  the  consolidation  and  extension  of  the  Xnde- 
penoent  Order. 

^  In  bidding  our  shores  farewell — ^it  may  be  for  ever,-^we  hope  yov  nay 
arrive  safely  at  your  distant  home ;  and,  in  your  future  jonrney  through 
life,  that  you  and  yours  may  eojoy  all  the  happiness  this  world  can  affera. 
**  We  remain,  yours  fraternally,  on  behalf  of  the  M.U., 


JoHK  SCHOFISLD,  P.G.M. 

Rev.  Thomas  Price,  P.  Prov.  GM, 
Benjamin  Stbbet,  P.G.M. 
William  Aitken,*  P.  Pkov.  GM. 
John  Gale,  P.  Prov.  G.M. 
Joseph  Woodcxxjk,  P.  Pkot.  Q.M. 


William  Alexander,  G.M. 
William  Hiktom,  D.G.M. 
Charles  Hardwick,  P.G.M. 
Samuel  Dathes,  P.G.M. 
Henrt  Buck,  Prov.  C.S. 
Jambs  Rob,  P.G.M. 

Henry  Ratcliffe,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

«  Manchester,  November  10th,  1868." 

IjvEEPOQL  National  Association  for  Tug  Advancbmbitt  o?  fitoaiAL 
8oipNCB.-rAt  the  meeting  of  this  impoHnnt  association,  held  ii|  Oofober 
last  at  the  bt.  George's  Hall*  Liverpool,  Mr.  Chiles  Hardwick,  P,Q,M., 
by  invitation  from  the  central  committoe,  read  a  paper  upon  **  Friendly 
or  Benefit  Societies,  their  errors,  and  the  means  of  improvement."  Mr. 
Hardwick's  sentiments  on  this  subject  are  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
our  Magaaine.  He  entered  at  lengtU  into  the  discussion  of  the  principal 
points  at  issue  between  the  patrons  of  "office  clubs"  wrsus  the  self- 
governed  bodies,  and  contended  that  the  true  duty  of  the  upper  classes 
was  to  aid  by  their  counteoanoe,  and  by  the  diffusion  of  sound  information 
on  the  subject  of  finance  in  a  popular  form,  the  eilbrts  of  the  provident 
and  industrious  ]M>rtiun  of  the  ooinmunity,  but  to  leave  management  and 
the  practical  detaits  in  the  hands  of  the  members  themselves.  The  paper, 
which  was  well  received  and  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  was  read 
in  the  section  devoted  to  subjects  having  relation  to  **  Social  Eoonomy/' 
Sir  James  Stephen  occupying  the  chair. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  NORTH  LONDON  DISTRICT. 

December  14,  1858. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Odd-FeUovM^  Magazine. 
Sir, — Will  you  please  to  find  a  corner,  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Magazine, 
for  the  annexed  return.  By  so  doing,  vou  will  perhaps  assist  in  disabusing 
the  minds  of  our  members  of  tlie  slander  too  oarelessly  thrown  on  Benefit 
Societies  by  the  Times  of  yesterday.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  answer  the  sophistical  arj^uments  which  ai>pear  in  that  paper;  bat  all 
men  possessing  an  average  of  common  sense  will  admit  that  a  plain  state- 
ment of  faots  like  those  accompanying  this  note,  are  worth  all  the  »/«  and 
iuppoeee  which  the  scribblers  to  the  Timee  have  caused  to  be  inserted  tnerein. 

I  am|  Sir^  yours  truly, 

Jambs  Bo^ 
Secretary  to  the  North  London  District.  M.U. 

A  Return  is  issued  to  the  Lodges  of  the  North  London  District,'Bh6wing 
the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Siok  and  Funeral  Fonda  fpr  tha  year 
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1857.  Seven  Lodges  hxte  not  sapplied  Betarns,  as  cAlled  for,  and  have 
ctvied  delay  in  miblishini^.  SixtjT'-tour  Lodges  numbering  0483  members, 
hare  fonrarded  Hetnms  to  the  District  Seontary,  and  the  following  is  the 
nsolt^— 


IXCOMB. 

£     s.  d. 

Contribittions 6885  17  5} 

Adminion  Fees 347    7  10 

iDtersst 1878    6  fff 

On  an  incomplete  re- 
turn        6  15  Oi 


Total  Receipts  £8062    6    9| 


EXFEKDITURS. 

£     s.  d. 

Sickness  Allowances..  3726  14  0 

Funeral  Allowances...  1249  19  10} 

District  Sick  Levy...      19    5  6 

Total  Expenditure...  4996  19  4^ 
Balance  or  gain  in  the 

Year 3566    6  SJ 

£8562    5  9] 


CAPITAL  ACCOUNT. 

£     8.  d. 

IncTMse  by  Income  over  Expenditure  In  60  Lodges 8683  17  6 

From  which  deduct  Expenditure  over  incomo  in  4  Lodges...        67  11  0} 

Net  Increase 3566    6  5J 

Capital  at  begining  of  Year 36,807    8  OJ 

ToTiL--Capital  of  Sick  and  Funeral  Funds  of  64  Lodges     £40,373  14  6 


PRESENTATIONS  AND  ANNIVERSARIES. 


Abskdars  Ddtbici^— PrvwntofioA  to  a  Young  Ladff.— On  Tuesday,  Nov. 
23, 1S58,  the  members  of  the  Sunnybank  Lodge,  with  many  visitors,  met 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Price  with 
a  mark  of  their  esteem,  a  large  Family  Bible,  boun^  in  the  most  costly 
manner,  on  the  comers  of  which,  in  gold  letters,  was  ttie  following  inscrip- 
tion:—«This  Bible  was  presented  to  Alias  Emily  Price  by  the  Sunnybank 
Mge,  I.O.F^  for  eminent  services  rendered  by  hei*  father,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Price,  P.P.G.M.,  of  the  Aberdare  District,  to  the  above  lod^e, 
1858."  The  presentation  was  made  by  D.  Thomas^  P.P.G.M.;  and  Uisb 
Price  returned  thanks  in  some  Welsh  stanzas,  one  ot  which  we  give  for  the 
benefit  of  our  Welsh  friends,— 

Meltbr  esdtlrydd,  se  anwyl  gyfeillion, 
Cyflinmaf  fj  nioleh  o  elgion  fy  nghalon, 
I  ehwl  oU,  Mlodau  Cyfrfnfa  Bmi  Uenlog, 
Am  anrh«g  mor  werthfewr,  a  ttilwi  mor  odldog, 
B«f  B«ibl,  yr  bfrn  yw  ewyUyt  y  Duwdod, 
I  fydald  o  fodaa,  ty'ii  gorwedd  mewn  pediod. 

The  meeting  was  afterwards  addressed  by  her  father,  the  three  district 
officers,  P.P.G.  Masters,  Jones,  and  Betting;  Lewis,  Thomas,  Mox^gan,  and 
Jones;— all  testifying  to  the  services  which  called  for  this  expression  of 
their  regard  by  the  members  of  the  lodge. 

Abbkstchan,  Ponttpool  Dbtrict. — On  the  evening  of  Wednesdav,  25th 
August,  the  members  of  the  Union  Lodge,  and  of  various  lodges  of  the  dis- 
trict, assembled  at  the  house  of  Mr.  David  Nicholas,  Union  Inn,  Abersychan, 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  P.P.G.M.  William  Fisher  with  a  small 
token  ot  respect  for  bis  valnable  services  to  the  Union  Lodge  and  Ponty- 
^1  District.  Prov.  C.S.  Thomas  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  P.P.G.M. 
doteph  Ellia  acted  as  vioe-ohairman.    The  chairman,  after  a  few  compli- 
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mentaiy  remarks,  presented  a  pnrM  and  £5  to  P.P.G.M.  WiUiam  Fidier, 
as  a  fcmall  token  of  respect  for  his  superior  mana^ment  of  the  district, 
while  actinif  as  their  chief  officer.  Mr.  Fisher  responded  briefly^  bat  very 
feelingly.  During  the  course  of  the  evening  numerous  songs  were  song  and 
toasts  proposed. 

ATTi«BBORouaH,  WARWICKSHIRE. — At  the  annual  audit  of  accounts  of  the 
Loyal  Howard  Lodge,  on  the  9th  of  November  last^  the  balance  in  favour 
of  the  lodge  was  found  to  be  £1,196  19s.  1 1 4d.,  which,  with  some  interest 
then  overdue,  left  the  capital  over  £2,0«)0.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  unani- 
mouldy  accorded  to  Mr.  William  Taverner,  the  secretary,  who  on  that  night 
completed  his  seventh  year  of  office  We  understand  that  a  voluntary 
subscription  is  being  made  in  the  lodge  for  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Taverner, 
for  his  meritorious  labours  in  the  lodge  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  for 
upwards  of  eighteen  years. 

fiBVRRLET,  YoRKSHiRB.— On  Wodnesdajr  eveninjj^,  October  27th,  about 
100  members  belonging  to  this  district  met  in  the  Girl's  School-room,  near 
the  Minster,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  presentation  of  an  emblem 
of  the  Order  to  the  Kev.  J.  B.  Birtwhistle,  the  worthy  incumbent,  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  and  respect  for  the  valuable  services  that  gentleman 
had  rendered.  The  proceedings  commenced  shortly  after  eight  o'clock, 
and  were  greatly  enlivened  by  glees  and  songs.  The  emblem  was  in  a  very 
handsome  and  costW  gilt  frame,  the  picture  representing  a  widow  and  her 
children  escaping  from  Poverty,  whose  grim  hand  was  outstretched  to 

Othem,  but  was  frustrated  in  his  design  by  Charity,  who  extended  her 
to  save  and  protect  them.  At  the  bottom  of  the  picture  was  the 
following  inscription  : — **  Presented  to  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Birtwhistle,  M.A., 
by  the  members  of  the  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Auxiliary,  belonging  to  the 
Beverley  District  of  Odd-fellows,  M.U,  October  27th,  ISSS.**  The  chair- 
man on  this  occasion  was  Mr.  William  Edmondson,  Mr.  William  Carr 
Appleton  being  selected  to  present  the  emblem,  while  Mr.  James  G. 
Crosskiil  read  the  following  address : — 

"to  the  rev.  J.  B.  BIRTWHISTLEy  INCUMBENT  OF  BEVBRLBT  MINSTER; 

*'  Rev.  and  respected  Sir, — We,  the  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Auxiliary, 
belonging  to  the  Beverley  District  of  Odd-fellows,  Manchester  Unity,  hee 
to  present  you  with  a  small  token  of  gratitude  and  esteem  for  the  kind  and 
disinterested  manner  in  which  vou  have,  whenever  requested,  assisted  us  by 
vour  administrations.  We  feel  proud  to  think  that  at  one  time  our  society 
had  the  honour  to  number  yourself  as  one  of  its  members,  and  that  in  the 
early  days  of  manhood  you  thought  it  not  degrading  to  be  counted  a 
brother  Odd-fellow,  and  sincerely  do  we  regret  that  by  reason  of  unseen 
and  accidental  circumstances,  you  ceased  to  belong  to  our  brotherhood ; 
yet,  knowing  that  other  and  more  weighty  matters  had  a  stronger  claim 
on  your  time  and  attention,  it  pleases  us  to  see  (hat  you  still  have  the 
good  and  welfore  of  our  society  at  heart,  and  are  ready  at  all  times  to 
advocate  its  claims.  We  cordially  congratulate  ourselyes  that  we  have 
frequent  opportunities  of  listening  to  your  ministrations,  and  hope  many 
of  us  profit  by  your  instructions.  Rev.  Sir,  it  now  remains  for  us  to  present 
this  memento  of  our  gratefulness ;  and  earnestly  do  we  wish  you  every 
earthly  happiness ;  also,  that  you  may  long  live  to  be  a  comfort  and  pro- 
tection to  your  own  household  and  a  blessing  to  your  fellow  men,  and 
when  you  shall  have  finished  your  course  on  earth,  and  ended  a  life  of 
usefulness,  may  you  die  in  peace  with  all  mankind,  enter  the  Grand  Lodge 
above,  and  receive  the  gracious  welcome  of  our  Great  Redeemer — *  Wm 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant^  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.' " 

The  address  was  then  handed  to  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Birtwhistle,  after  which 
Mr.  James  Carr  Appleton  presented  the  emblem  in  the  name  oft  and  on 
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behalf  of,  the  Odd-fellows.— -The  Rer.  J.  B.  Birtwhistle  in  a  brief  but 
effective  speech  thanked  them  for  the  token  of  respect.  As  a  minister^  be 
was  truly  thankfiii  to  learn  that  his  ministrations  had  been  approved  of, 
sod  that  by  some  of  them  they  had  been  found  profitable  and  instructive.— > 
After  several  speeches,  the  National  Anthem  was  sung  by  the  whole 
company. 

BnfOLBT,  YoBKSHiRB.— On  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  October,  the  members 
of  the  Airedale  Lodge  held  a  tea  party  in  the  Odd-Fellows*  Hall,  when 
about  1 20  members  and  friends  sat  down  to  tea.  After  tea,  a  public  meeting 
was  held  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Beck  Skirrow  a 
splendid  framed  portrait  of  himself,  valued  at  £15,  with  tho  following 
inscription: — **  Presented  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Airedale  Lodge,  Bindley 
District,  independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows,  Manchester  Unity,  to  Ben- 
jamin Beck  Skirrow,  P.P.6.M.,  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  for  his  zealous 
and  gratuitous  services.  October  12, 1858."  P.O.  Joseph  Stephenson  took 
the  chair  at  seven,  p.m.;  and  after  a  few  introductory  remarks,  called  upon 
P.G.  Joseph  Manson  to  make  the  presentation ;  on  which  he  read  the  fol- 
lowing addrofas,  which  was  neatly  written  on  parchment,  and  signed  by  the 
officers  and  committee  of  the  lodge,  with  the  seal  affixed  thereto: — **  To 
Benjamin  Beck  Skirrow.  Sir, — Permit  me,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
the  officers  of  our  lodge,  to  present  to  you  a  portrait  of  yourself,  ss  a  me- 
morial of  our  hif^h  esteem  for  you,  and  of  our  sincere  gratitude  for  the 
zealous  and  gratuitous  services  which  you  have  so  long  and  faithfully  ren- 
dered to  our  lodge.  We  esteem  and  regard  our  testimonial  t^e  more, 
because  we  flatter  ourselves  that  it  will  be  nanded  down  to  posterity  as  an 
heir-loom  in  your  family,  and  thereby  become  a  lasting  memorial  of  the 
good  and  friendly  feeling  which  exists  between  you  and  this  lodge,  whose 
prosperity  you  have  so  assiduously  laboured  to  promote^-with  the  portrait 
which  we  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you,  and  which,  we  sincerely  hope, 
yon  and  your  family  may  live  long  to  contemplate  and  admire,  we  beg 
yoar  acceptance  of  our  best  wishes  tor  vour  future  welfare  and  happiness." 

Bradford,  Yorkshirb. — On  Thursday  evening,  26th  November,  about 
eighty  members  and  friends  of  the  Industry  Lodge  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  to  P.Q-.  George  Hey,  permanent  secretary,  a  splendid 
electro-plated  tea  service,  as  a  mark  of  their  approbation  of  his  conduct 
during  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years.  The  lodge  now  possesHes  a  surplus 
of  £1,055.  During  P.G.  George  Hey's  stewardship,  the  lodge  had  paid  out 
upwards  of  £2,000  for  sickness,  and  more  than  £1,000  for  funeral  expenses; 
snd  from  the  1st  May,  1858,  to  the  present  time,  the^r  had  paid  £40  in  sick 
pay  and  other  expenses,  and  still  had  a  clear  gain  from  that  time  of 
£47  ds.  Id.  The  toasts  were  interspersed  with  some  excellent  oratory 
snd  vocalization. 

BuRkLKU,  Btaffordbhirb. — The  members  and  friends  of  St.  John's  Lodge 
celebrated  their  anniversarv  by  an  excellent  dinner  at  the  Swan  Inn,  on 
Wednesday,  November  17tn.  Prov.  D.6.M.  Edwin,  the  chairman,  con- 
grstulated  the  company  on  the  cheering  prospects  of  the  lodge,  which  had 
been  in  existence  upwards  of  thirty  years.  After  the  UKual  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts,  the  chairman  spoke  in  eloquent  terms  on  the  nrogress  of 
Odd-Fellowship ;  and,  in  r^ponoing  to  the  toast — ^''The  Indepenaent  Order, 
Manchester  Unity,"  Mr.  Glass  explained  the  nature  and  objects  of  our 
Society.  Some,  he  said,  had  thought  that  Odd-Fellowship  was  bom  in  the 
camp  of  Augustus  CsBsar,  and  some  in  the  Garden  of  Eden!  but  he  thought, 
sfter  careful  research,  that  some  fifty  years  ago  it  wss  introduced  by  some 
men  in  humble  life,  and  they  had  derived  the  idea  from  the  principles  of 
"  Freemasonry."  It  mattered  little,  he  thought,  where  it  came  from,  there 
oould  be  but  one  opinion  formed  of  it,  and  that  wa%  that  it  was  calculated 
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to  do  very  much  (rood.  That  it  was  thoronj^hl^  English  in  its  ohometer 
and  constitution  he  conld  prove  from  the  following  statistics: — In  England 
thero  were  40  counties,  and  Odd-Fellows  were  to  oe  found  in  everr  one  of 
them.  In  Wales,  11  out  of  12  :  in  Scotland,  10  out  of  32;  and  in  Ireland, 
8  out  of  32  counties  in  which  they  were  found.  In  the  Ide  of  Man  there 
were  8  lodges ;  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  5 ;  in  Guernsey,  3 ;  and  with  regard 
to  foreign  countries,  whererer  Englishmen  were  found,  Odd-Fellows  were 
also  sure  to  be  found.  In  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope  there  were  two  lodges 
and  140  members;  in  Canada,  25  lodges;  in  Australia,  64;  in  Calcutta,  1; 
in  California,  1 ;  in  Demerara  and  Barbadoes,  8;  in  North  America,  6;  in 
fVance,  1;  Rouen,  li;  Malta,  1 ;  and  in  New  Zealand,  18  lodges.  Twelve 
years  affo  the  Order  numbered  a  quarter  of  a  million,  but  some  alteration 
having  been  made  in  the  system,  20,000  seceded.  Since  that  period  won- 
derful progress  had  been  made  I  and  in  six  years  the  entire  number  of 
seceders  was  made  up;  and  at  the  present  time,  although  there  were  21 
lodges  less,  there  were  51,060  members  more.  This  was  to  be  accounted 
for  from  the  fsct  that  small  lodges  had  been  incorporated.  The  annual 
contributions  of  the  Order  amounted  to  £960,000^  and  they  were  pa^nf^  to 
the  sick  and  for  funerals  £160,000  more.  Here,  then,  was  a  noble  institu- 
tion, whioh  none  but  Englishmen  could  work.  Every  seven  years  they 
were  paying  away  something  like  a  million  of  m oney.  The  St.  John's  Lodge 
numbers  160  members,  with  a  capital  of  £2,553  Ss.  6d.  Twenty  widows 
receive  pay  from  its  funds.  The  weekly  sick  pay  is  9s.,  and  funeral  money 
£10.— On  Thursday  afternoon  the  Widow  add  Orphans'  tea  meeting,  in 
connection  with  the  lodge,  took  place,  when  upwards  of  sixty  sat  down  to 
a  comfortable  tea,  P.O.  George  Mountford  in  tne  chair. 

Crewb. — On  Saturday,  2nd  October,  the  brethren  and  friends  of  the 
Loyal  Strangers'  Home  Lodge  met  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  and  sat  down  to 
a  substantial  dinner,  provided  by  Brother  John  Furber,  P.D.G.M.  Henrj 
Hawkins  presided,  and  the  vice-chair  was  filled  by  P.O.  Joseph  Cook.  The 
Strangers'  Home  Lodge  was  opened  in  December,  1848,  hy  a  few  members 
with  a  very  small  fond.  It  ha»  progressed  steadily  and  qiiietly,  and  at  pre- 
sent numbers  53  members,  and  having  satisfied  all  demands,  has  a  balance 
of  £230, — a  proof  that  working  men  are  capable  of  managing  their  own 
affairs. 

Dublin  Dibtrtot  Aknual  Ball — On  ^Tonday,  the  22nd  of  November, 
the  annual  ball  in  aid  of  the  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund  took  place  in 
the  Rotunda,  and  was  most  numerously  and  respectably  attended.  The 
entire  suite  of  spacious  rooms  were  thrown  open,  and  presented  a  very 
animated  appearance,  being  tastefiilly  decorated  with  banners,  flags,  and 
evergreens,  and  the  brethren  of  the  different  lodges  appeared  in  re^dia. 
The  ball  was  got  up  under  the  superintendence  of  Prov.  G.M.  Thos. 
Gray,  Prov.  D.G.M.  James  A.  Hyde,  and  C.8.  John  Quigley,  no  fewer 
than  1,500  persons  being  present. 

FoRDiNOBRiDOB,  SOUTHAMPTON  DISTRICT.— The  members  of  the  Loyal 
New  Forest  Lodge  wishing  to  present  Brother  J.  Bennett,  P.G.,  with  a 
testimonial,  for  his  services  as  honorary  secretary  for  three  years,  a  sub- 
scription was  entered  into,  when  the  sum  of  £5  fs.  was  raised,  with  which 
was  purchased  a  handsome  gold  guard  chain,  and  P.O.  certificate  of  merit 
in  a  gilt  frame.  A  special  meeting  of  the  members  was  convened  on 
Wednesday  evening,  and  the  testimonial  was  presented,  on  behalf  of  the 
members,  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  lodge,  T.  B.  Rake,  Esq.,  who  made 
some  very  eulogistic  observations  on  Brother  Bennett,  who  accepted  the 
gift  in  a  few  feeling  and  appropriate  words. 

Glasoow. — The  nineteenth  anniversary  of  the  Loyal  Robert  Bums  Lodge 
was  celebrated  upon  Thursday,  18th  November^  1858.    Upwards  ^  forty 
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nenban  «id  Mands  of  the  lodga  eat  down  to  a  ealxtantial  supper  in  P.G. 
a«orgo  Crauton'e  Crow  Hotel,  Georffe'e  Square— Brother  John  MiteheU, 
Em.,  in  the  ohair ;  Jamee  Melles,  NIg.,  croupier.  After  the  ueual  loyal 
ano  pairiotio  toeatiL  the  ohairman  gave  the  toatt  of  the  ereninir— **  Pros- 
pevity  to  the  Loyal  Robert  Bama  Lodge."  Brother  William  Crawford, 
ManagiBg  Secretary,  replied,  by  stating  that  this  lodgp  was  opened  in  theyear 
1839,  and  had  eontinued  to  progress.  In  the  year  18M,  their  nnmben  were 
129;  in  1865,117;  in  1856, 113;  in  1857, 116 ;  and  at  present,  115.  ''Bythis 
statement  there  appears  to  be  a  falling  off  of  members,  bat  when  we  take 
into  neoonnt  the  number  of  deaths  and  olearanoes  ^wn  by  members 
leaving  the  city,  it  will  show  that  the  members  have  been  keeping  pretty 
near  an  aversfre  during  the  last  five  years.  The  lodge  has  paid  for  funeral 
gilt%  £210,  bemg  gifts  for  17  males  and  8  females;  for  sick  gifts,  £450.  At 
the  end  of  last  year  the  balance  in  lodge  funds  was  £1,120  128.  lOd.,  and  at 
preeent,  £1,142  4e.  Sd.,  being  an  increase  during  the  last  jten  months  of 
£18  lis.  4d. — the  funds  of  the  lod|^e  being  worth  £10  to  each  member  at 
\hB  quarterly  balance  of  the  books  m  October  last."  The  lodge  have  their 
frmda  invested  in  the  following  manner: — In  the  Clyde  Trust,  £1,000;  in 
tho  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  £116  128.  8d.;  in  National  Security  Savings' 
Bank,  £15;  on  hand,  £10  10s.  6d.:  in  all,  £1,142  4s.  2d.  The  weekly  pay- 
mantfl  into  this  lodge  are  6d.  per  week.  The  allowance,  during  sickness, 
is  10a.  per  week  for  the  first  six  months ;  7s.  6d.  for  second  six  months ;  58. 
for  tliird  six  months ;  and  .38.  as  a  permanent  aliment.  The  funeral  gift  is 
£10  at  the  death  of  a  member,  and  £5  at  the  death  of  a  member's  wife. 
The  health  of  the  present  officers  of  the  lodge  was  given  by  P.G.  Alexander 
Smith,  and  rssponded  to  by  the  croupier,  Brother  James  Melles,  N.G. ; 
fbUowed  by  that  of  the  G.M.  and  district  officers  of  the  Glasgow  district ; 
the  past  omoers  of  the  lodge;  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-fellows,  M.U., 
and  Board  of  Directors ;  tne  City  of  Glasgow,  and  others ;  when  the  even- 
ing'a  proceedings  were  concluded  by  some  excellent  singing  by  Messrs. 
Hular,  Stevenson,  Walker,  Lindsay,  and  others  of  the  company. 

Orahthau. — ^Tbe  report  of  the  Odd-fellows'  festival  at  this  town,  held  in 
June  last,  did  not  reacn  the  Editor  till  the  middle  of  October,  when  it  was 
too  late  for  insertion  in  No.  Yl II.  We  regret  that  its  length  and  the  lapse 
of  tame  since  it  took  place  prevent  its  appearance  in  the  present  number. 

Hanlbt,  Stavfohdshire. — On  I5th  November  the  annual  gathering  of 
tha  members  of  St.  Andrew's  Lodge  was  held  at  the  British  Flag  Inn,  when 
about  forty  members  sat  down  to  an  exoellent  dinner — Pro  v.  D.(x.M.  Edwin 
Alcock  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  P.  Bowers,  Prov  C.S.,  officiating  as  vice-chair- 
mmn.  After  the  usual  toasts,  the  chairman  gave  '*  Prosperity  to  the  Manches- 
ter Unity/*  which  was  suitably  acknowledged  bv  the  vice-president ;  after 
whioh  f«>Uowed  **  Success  to  St.  Andrew's  Lodge,*'  which  was  ably  responded 
to  by  P.  Prov.  G.M.  Brain,  the  permanent  secretary,  who  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  lodge,  and  paid  a  high 
eompliment  to  the  omoers  for  their  exertions  for  the  lodge's  welfare. 
^  Prosperity  to  the  Widows'  and  Orphans*  Fund  "  was  feelingly  responded 
to  by  Mr.  Bradley,  the  treasure.  A  variety  of  other  toasts  ana  sentiments 
were  given  and  responded  to.  Mr.  Rowe's  band  was  present,  and  played 
a  number  of  favourite  airs.  Brother  Steele  gave  severai  recitations,  and  a 
number  of  songs  were  sung  by  the  brethren. 

Hakflkpool — Opbnino  ov  ths  Lotal  Havelock  Lodgb.— On  Tuesday, 
October  5th,  a  new  lodge,  named  the  ^*  Loyal  Havelock,"  was  opened  at 
the  Raby  Hotel,  Egypt,  Hartlepool,  and  35  members  (from  a  list  of  about 
#0)  wore  initiated ;  after  which,  the  following  officers  were  elected : — P.G. 
£award  Appleton,  as  Noble  Grand ;  P.G.  James  Armstrong,  as  Vice  Grand ; 
iad  Brother  William  Brown,  as  Seoretary.    After  transacting  seme  lodge 
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bttsineai^  they  partook  of  supper,  and  the  ptarty  (about  60  in  nnmber)  en- 
joyed themselves  with  harmuny,  ho.  P.G.M.  Dr.  Kirk  occupied  the  chaif^ 
and  Dr.  Baatbam  the  vice-chair.  Numerous  speeches,  M>n^  toaata,  and 
recitations  were  ffiven  durinf^  the  evening.  We  may  state  that  this  lodge 
is  thriving  amazingly,  and  now  numbers  60  subsicribing  members ;  and« 
having  a  long  list  of  propositions,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  it  will 
soon  surpass  some  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  it  is  in  a  locality  that  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

Hbkefokd.— pRESENTATioir  OF  A  Tbstimoniaz.  TO  P.D.G.M.  F.  J.  Jbk- 
NiNGs. — On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  October,  the  members  of  the  aboye 
district  assembled  at  the  Virtute  Securus  lodge-room  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  to  P.D.6.M.  F.  J.  Jennings  (Permanent  Secretary  of  the  lodge) 
a  very  handsome  and  valuable  mark  of  their  esteem,  for  his  untiring  seal 
in  the  cause  of  Odd-fellowship  in  the  district  and  his  general  urbauity. 
An  excellent  supper  was  provided,  which  was  presided  over  by  P.P.G.M. 
F.  T.  Barrett ;  the  vice-chair  was  filled  by  P.8.  Hull.  About  90  members 
sat  down  ;  the  cloth  being  withdrawn,  the  usual  loyal  toasts  were  drank, 
after  which  P.P.G.M.  Henry  Magness  was  called  upon  to  make  the  pre- 
sentation, which  consisted  of  a  very  handsome  gold  watch  and  guard  or  the 
value  of  £20,  supplied  by  Mr.  Geoiye  Price  of  Hereford.  Upon  the  inner 
case  was  inscribed  the  following: — **  Presented  to  P.D.G.M.  F.  J.  Jennings, 
by  the  members  of  the  Hereford  Distict,  I.O.O.F.,  M.U.,  in  testimony  of 
n*spect  for  his  valuable  services,  Octiiber  25th,  1858."  Accompanyin|^  this 
gift  was  a  parchment  scroll,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  caligraphy,  containing 
the  whole  of  the  subscriben'  names. 

Ilkbston,  Dbrbtsuirb. — Tuesday,  October  6th,  was  made  a  memorable 
da^  for  Ilkeston  by  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Mark  Atten borough  of  his 
portrait  by  the  members  of  the  Rutland  Lodge.  The  portrait,  which  is 
full  lite-size,  does  great  credit  to  the  artist,  Mr.  Brassington,  of  Derby. 
The  arrangements  of  the  day  were  ably  carried  out  by  a  very  efficiont 
committee  of  members ;  and  too  great  praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  the 
worthv  host  and  hostess  for  the  choice  and  ample  supply  of  good  things 
provided  for  the  entertainment.  Among  the  company  present  were  the 
liev.  G.  Searl  £bsworth,  vicar  of  Ilkeston;  G.  B.  Norman,  Esq.;  — -  Parker, 
Esq.;  Ilevs.T.  R.  Stevenson  and  G.  Haywood;  Messrs.  Hobson  (chairman), 
Taylor,  £.  8.  Whitehouse,  P.  Potter,  J.  Ball,  W.  Ball,  Thos.  Ball,  H.  Aah, 
Isaac  Attenborough,  sen.,  Fletcher,  Adiington,  Paling,  Wilson,  Noon,  &c. 
After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  following  were  given  m  quick  succession: — 
"The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire^**  "The 
Duke  of  Rutland,'*  by  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Ebsworth,  which  was  duly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  agent  of  the  Duke — Mr.  Taylor,  Ilkeston  Hall.  Mr.  Norman 
next  presented  the  portrait  to  Mr.  Attenborough,  in  a  most  feeling  and 
able  speech ;  and  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Ebsworth,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Attenborough, 
said:  ''As  the  substitute  for  Mr.  Attenborough,  I  return  you  his  most 
hearty  thanks  for  jour  noble  gift.  He  has  always  regarded  his  services  at 
a  low  rate,  and  this  approval  of  them  by  his  townsmen,  when  in  the  decline 
of  life,  is  equally  gratifying  as  unexpected.  I  believe  he  has  gained  the 
respect  of  all  persons  in  the  fiarish  of  every  shade  of  party  or  politics,  and 
that  his  character  is  best  told  in  the  words  '  An  honest  man's  the  noblest 
work  of  God.* "    Various  sentiments  and  toasts  followed. 

Lakcastir. — The  members  of  the  Loyal  King  William  the  Fourth  Lodge 
assembled  at  the  Odd-fellows*  Hall,  Lancaster,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
18th  of  August,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  their  late  secretary,  P.G. 
William  King,  a  testimonial  of  esteem  and  respect.  The  testimonial  con- 
sisted of  an  elegant  and  chastely-wrought  tea  service,  supplied  by  P.G. 
Edward  Gardner,  ailversmith,  of  North  Road,  Lancaster.    Metcalfe  John- 
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SOD,  Eiq.,  OGCDpied  the  ohair,  and  made  the  presentation.  In  doing  so,  he 
alluded  in  the  wannest  terms  to  the  valnable  services  rendered  to  the  lodve 
by  P.G.  King,  passing  a  high  eulogium  on  bis  assiduity,  business  aptitude^ 
and  social  and  moral  worth.  Mr. lying's  sphere  of  usefulness  in  connexion 
with  the  lodge  was  not  restricted  to  the  functions  of  his  o€Sce,  ibr  on  all 
matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Order  his  counsel  and  energy  had 
always  been  exerted  to  promote  its  prosperity.  The  tea-pot  bore  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : — "  Presented  by  the  mem  bers  of  the  Ltiyal  King  William 
the  Fourth  Lodge,  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-fellows,  Lancaster  dis- 
trict, to  P.G.  William  King,  late  secretary,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  for  his 
valuable  services,  August  1858."  P.G.  King  having  replied  in  appropriate 
terms,  the  accordance  of  votes  of  thanks  to  the  committee  and  chairman 
brought  the  interesting  proceedings  to  a  termination. 

Lbtland  District. — Monday,  September  27,  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
St.  Michael's  Lodge,  at  Croston,  the  society  met  in  the  morning,  and  after- 
wards formed  a  procession,  headed  by  the  Third  Royal  Lancasbire  band,  to 
meet  the  Hearts  of  Oak  Sick  Society,  led  by  Mr.  Ellis's  band,  when  the 
members  of  both  clubs  joined  in  procession  to  the  rectory.  The  Rev.  8. 
Master,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  P.  Waudby,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  R.  A.  Master, 
then  joined  them  and  proceeded  to  the  church,  where  an  excellent  and 
appropriate  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  P.  Waudby,  from 
Gatatians,  c.  vi.  v.  2:  **  Bear  ye  one  another*s  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law 
of  C!hriBt."  They  afterwards  returned  to  Mr.  William  Cottom's,  the  Horse 
Bhoe  Inn,  when  upwards  of  eighty  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  repast.  In  the 
afternoon  the  societies  again  formed  in  procession  to  the  rectory,  where  a 
very  large  concourse  of  people  were  assembled  to  hear  the  lively  strains  of 
the  bands,  when  somo  very  beautiful  pieces  of  music  were  performed.  The 
members  then  paraded  the  principal  parts  of  the  village^  and  aflterwards 
the  memben  of  each  society  returned  to  their  respective  lodge-houses. 

Newton- LB- Willows. — Recently  the  members  of  the  Good  Intent  Lodge, 
No.  686,  presented  a  handsome  silver  snuff-box  to  Henry  Appleton,  as  a 
slight  testimony  of  their  appreciation  of  his  valuable  services  as  permanent 
secretary  for  upwards  of  fourteen  years. 

North  London  District. — The  Loyal  Queen  Victoria  Lodge,  No.  1295, 
held  their  twenty-first  anniversary  dinner  at  the  lodge-house.  Host  Bell's, 
Nottingham  Arms,  Nottingham-street,  Marylebone,  on  Monday  the  27th  of 
September.  The  chair  was  very  ably  filled  by  P.G.  R.  Robertson,  and  the 
vice-chair  by  P.G.  Thom.  Afler  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts,  the 
chairman  showed  that  the  lodge  was  going  on  in  a  very  prosperous  state, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  members  presented  P.G.  John  Lockett  and  P.G. 
William  Rogers  each  with  a  handsome  silver  lever  watch,  bearing  suitable 
inscriptions,  as  a  mark  of  respect  from  their  brethren  for  their  pant  services 
in  promoting  and  furthering  the  interests  of  the  lodge.  On  tne  health  of 
the  G.M.  and  Board  of  Directors  being  proposed,  P.G.M.  Roe,  the  respected 
C.S.  of  the  district  and  one  of  the  dirnstors,  responded  in  a  very  able  speech, 
and  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  merits  of  the  Order,  and  the  advantages 
and  privil^es  derived  from  the  Manchester  Unity  above  other  benefit  so- 
cieties. The  various  toasts  of  the  evening  were  interspersed  with  sume 
excellent  songs,  and  altogether  a  most  harmonious  and  pleasant  evening 
waspaseed. 

NoBTH  London  Diotriot.— On  Tuesday  erening,  November  9th,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Loyal  Haggerston  Lodge  assembled  at  their  lodge-house.  King's 
Head,  Orchard  Pkce,  Kingsland  Road^  to  present  P.G.  William  Powley 
with  a  handsome  chased  silver  tea-pot.  The  arrangements  for  the  pre- 
sentation were  conducted  by  P.G.  Geoive  T.  Abbott,  L.S.  Charles  hArl, 
sod  PJ6.  J.  W.  Abbott.    The  cost  of  the  testimonial  was  defrayed  by 
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▼oluntftiy  sabfloriptioiifl  of  the  meaibera,'And  hevtn  Che  fdUoifing  inieription} 
*'Pi««eDted  to  Mr.  WiUiain  Powlej  hy  the  members  of  the  tJoyal  Hagger- 
ston  Lodge  I.O.  of  OJFMM.,  M  a  mark  of  esteem.  Dated  the  9th  daj  oC 
November,  1858." 

NoBWioH. — ^The  twenty-third  anniTersanr  dinner  of  the  TraTeHerB*  Rest 
Lodge  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd-&Uowa»  the  oldest  lodge  of  tlie 
Norwich  district,  on  Tuesday  erening,  2nd  November,  collected  together  * 
numerous  {Mtrty  of  the  brethren  of  the  lodge  and  of  the  Order,  The  dinner 
was  served  in  the  new  and  commodious  lodge-room,  at  the  Crown  and  Angel, 
St.  Stephen's,  which  was  gaity  and  very  appropriately  decorated.  Mr.  IPom^ 
P.P.G.M.,  filled  the  chair,  supported  by  A.  A.  U.  Beckwith,  Esq.,  Mr.  D. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Crook,  Mr.  S.  Daynes,  Co.,  the  Grand  Master  ana  Depaty- 
Grand  Master  (Messrs.  Piggott  and  Calrer),  and  many  other  oflScera  and 
pest  officers  of  the  Order.  In  responding  to  the  toast  of  "  Prosperity  to 
the  Travellers*  Rest  Lodge "  Mr.  Daynes  gave  a  history  of  its  progrem 
since  he  became  a  member  of  it  in  1841.  In  September,  1842,  the  first 
balance-sheet  was  published.  It  then  possessed  a  capital  of  £^0  Is.  6d.» 
and  bad  180  subscribing  members;  in  September,  1858,  the  last  balaaoe* 
sheet  showed  that  their  members  had  incrrased  to  415,  and  their  capital  to 
£3,589  18s.  4.,  showing  a  gain  in  the  sixteen  years  of  £3,319  6s.  1  Id.  I>uriii|r 
that  period  they  had  paid  to  sick  members  £1,740  19s«5d.;  for  the  bnriftl  c^ 
memoers  and  tbeir  wives,  £491 ;  and  for  medical  attendance  on  sick  mem- 
bers, £567  Is.,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  £2819  Os.  5d.  He  beli«Ted 
he  might  predict  that  in  January,  I860,  the  lodge  would  commence  the  yesr 
with  a  capital  of  £4,060.  Mr.  EhKynes  was,  however,  far  from  thinkiR|if  that 
the  Travellers'  Rest  Lodge  had  reached  its  cnlminating  point,  or  that  it 
was  to  look  for  its  decay  because  it  had  reached  that  period  of  exisienee 
which  was  asserted  by  Mr.  Neison,  and  other  actoariee,  to  be  the  average 
duration  of  Friendly  Societies;  but  that  it  was  entering  on  a  coarse  of 
still  greater  prosperity.  When  age  crept  upon  them  (and  they  Itad 
no  member  that  had  yet  reached  seventy),  and  tbey  were  compelled 
to  come  for  aid  to  im  ledge,  they  would  not  do  so  withoat  receiv- 
ing that  relief  which  the  lodge  would  be  proud  to  afford  them.  He 
believed  the  condition  of  the  funds  would  oe  such  as  to  enable  tkem 
honestly  to  meet  such  claims  a»  might  then  come  upon  them,  and  when 
that  time  came  and  they  were  enabled  to  poiat  out  man^  aged  men  walkin|p 
about  the  streets  of  Norwidi  in  comfort,  through  the  aid  of  this  lodge,  he 
believed  there  weold  be  few  people  who  would  not  acknowledge  the  merits 
of  such  an  institution,  and  become  supporters  of  it.  They  had  had  already 
to  rejoice  in  this  city  at  finding  the  heads  of  society,  members  of  the  cor- 
poiatioD,  nmgistrates,  and  men  of  benevolence,  sagacity,  and  talent,  gvadit- 
aUy,  from  time  to  time,  adopting  their  principles,  and  enrolling  themeelvee 
amongst  their  warmest  supporters,  and  he  was  confident  that  when  twenty 
years  more  had  rolled  over  their  heads^  their  lodges  would  be  found  to  eni»- 
prise  in  them  all  that  was  worth  obtaining  in  the  good  old  city  of  Norwiefa. 
The  other  toasts  of  the  evening,  were  treated  with  more  or  less  ability  by 
the  varions  speakers— but  in  all  were  observable  that  unantmity  of  aeatimeaV 
and  goodness  of  feeling  which  are  the  characteristics  of  the  princii^es  of 
our  order.  Olees  and  songs,  frens  professional  aad  amateur  veealistSy  filled 
up  the  periods  between  the  toasts,  and  added  to  the  pleasures  of  the  eveaiai^ 

Pkision.— On  Tnesday,  September  28tb,  the  members  of  the  ladoolrieus 
Bee  Lodge,  heid  their  tweaty-seeond  aannal  oriebratioii  at  thefer  ledM- 
houae,  Mr.  Thomaa  Snuth'i^  the  Bee  Hive  Inn,  Marsh  Lane.  A  ff^iSuy 
nsntDber  of  aembsie^  their  wives,  and  friends,  sat  down  to  arplentifiil  lepasi. 
On  theremonaof  the  doth,  Mr.  Petet  Eekersly,  P<  Ptaw,  G.  M  TraseattoA 
eotheokfliB«    The  enetemary  loyal  toasts  were  givsn  aad  wAMnly  modv^d^ 
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foUowad  by  ihoM  of  *<The  6.M.  And  the  Older  in  general ;"  <<The  Pneion 
Diftrict  and  its  Officers,"  to  which  the  Grand  Mjister  of  the  District,  Mr, 
Jsmea  Bolton  (wboy  with  his  coUeegues  in  office^  honoured  the  meeting 
with  their  presence )«  wnnnly  rmonded ;  ^The  Widow  and  Orphan's 
Fond,"  proposed  by  the  ProT.  C.  B.,  Mr  John  Dobson  ;  and  that  of*' The 
Uosty"  by  ProT.  D.G.M.  Thomas  Davis,  which  wss  well  receiyed.  Some 
excellent  singing,  by  Brothers  Fry,  Progan,  Wilkinson,  and  others  ouliTened 
the  evening's  proceedings. 

FoBT-GiiAaoow.— The  members  of  the  Loyal  Newark  Lodge  met  on 
Tuesday  erening,  November  2,  in  their  commodious  hall,  and  sup|>ed  with 
4  depntation  from  the  Greenock  lodges,  being  the  twentieth  year  since  the 
lodge  was  first  instituted.  Prov.  D.G.M.  Grieve  occupied  the  chair,  and 
Prov.  G.M.  Kelly  discharged  the  duties  of  croupier.  The  chairman,  after 
the  customary  loyal  toasts,  proposed  **  The  Grand  Master  and  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  M.U."  which  was  responded  to  by  Cj8.  M'Dougally 
who  paid  some  well-merited  compliments  to  the  Executive  of  the  Order. 
In  repljring  to  the  toast,  "Prosperity  to  the  Newark  Lo<^e,"  by  N.G.  Quin, 
the  ehairman  congratulated  the  members  on  the  flounshing'condition  in 
which  the  lodge  was  placed,  and  Secretary  Miller  read  an  abstract  of  its 
fioaacial  affairs,  the  result  showing  the  fproaa  income  since  its  institution  to 
be  £2,046  18s.  id.  Gross  expenditure,  sick  gifts,  funerals,  medical  and  inci- 
dental expenses,  £M75  Is.  lUld-;  bahince  iu  hand, £5701Gs. 7 4d., giving  an 
aversgeof  £14  9s.  9d.  to  each  member.  <<The  Press,"  the '•Banks  of  Clyde," 
*"  Jsmes  Watt,"  *'  Highland  Mary,"  and  '<  Heleusbui^h"  lodges  were  res- 
peeUvely  giTen, coupled  with  the  health  of  C.S.  M*Dougall,  N.G.  Quin,  P.G. 
Dow,  and  P.  Prov.  G.M.  Carsweli ;  ''the  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town 
Council  of  Port-Glasgow"  was  next  giyen,  followed  by  *'  P.  ProT.  G.M.  Tier- 
oej,"  being  now  amongst  the  oldest  members  of  the  Greenock  district,  and 
"  Brother  John  Ueriot,  the  only  honorary  member  who  took  an  interest  in 
Odd-fellowship  in  this  district."  The  cliairman,  the  croupier,  and  Brother 
W.  Cunningham's  healths  were  respectively  drank,  and  tne  meeting  sepa- 
Tated. 

Stspvsy,  Lovdov, — ^At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Star  of  the  East  Lodge, 
the  members  presented  P.P.G.M.  Witliams,  their  permanent  secretary,  with 
s  handsome  silver  snuff-box  and  pencil-case,  as  a  memorial  of  their  estima- 
tion of  his  valuable  services,  as  secretary,  for  a  series  of  years.  The  pre- 
lentation  was  made  by  P.P.G.M.  M'Clelland,  who  stated  that  the  testimonial 
wss  not  presented  solely  on  account  of  his  services  as  secretary,  but  for 
their  appreciation  of  his  general  conduct  and  indeiatigable  exertion  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  lodge.  P. P.G. M .  Williams  replied  in  suitable,  nay  eloquent 
tsnns.  The  usual  business  of  the  lodge  was  then  proceeded  with. — Mr. 
Williams  was  imtiated  in  the  Loyal  Temple  Lodge,  Bridgenorth  dis- 
trict; from  thence  he  drew  his  clearance,  and  placed  it  in  the  Victory 
Lodge,  Birmingham  district,  and  afterwards  placed  it  the  Star  of  the  East 
Lodffe,  Stepney  district. 

WOOLWICH. — Royal  Standard  Lodge.  On  Friday  evening,  November  19, 
at  the  usual  meeting  of  the  members,  it  was  resolved  '*  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
be  reeerded  on  the  miantesof  the  lodge  to  P.G.M.  Pender,of  the  Woolwich 
district,  for  the  constant  attention  and  great  services  rendered  the  lodg« 
during  his  term  of  o&.ee  as  P.G.M." 

WourBRBAjiPTON.>-On  Monday  evenini^  October  18th,  IS5S,  abont 
one  hnndred  members  of  the  Loyal  St.  Andrew's  Lodge,  sat  down 
to  an  Anniversary  Dinner.  Mr.  £.  Hyatt,  P.G.,  in  the  chair ;  and 
Mr.  John  Campbell,  P.G.  in  the  vice  ehair*  John  Fraaer,  Esq.,  the  sugeon, 
and  T.  Walker,  Esq.,  the  solieitor  to  the  Lo^i^  were  also  present.  After 
dinner  the  usual  loyal  and  national  toasts  Imvuig  been  given  and  resyended 
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to,  Mr.  S.  Grainger,  P.G.  jiroposed  the  ^  Manchester  Unity,"  ««d  hoped  iU 
prosper! tj  nii{^ht  lonff  continue — it  stands  out  as  a  bold  fact,  showing  what 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  can  do,  and  it  is  the  strongest  testimony,  tluit  the 
majority  of  male  adults  in  the  British  Nation  are  of  provident  habits.  Mr. 
H.  Buck,  in  responding  to  the  toast  **  The  Board  of  Directors,"  proposed 
by  P.P.G.M.  Collins,  referred  to  the  onerous  duties  which  the  directors  were 
called  upon  to  perform,  that  of  hearing  appeals  from  the  different  lodges 
not  being  the  least.  As  a  proof  of  the  ^(ooa  understanding  which  existed 
among  the  280,000  members  of  the  society,  the  directors  had,  during  the 
past  year,  only  had  one  hundred  appeals  before  them.  The  associatioDft 
for  friendly  help  in  time  of  need  had  been  very  unjustly  maligned,  but 
since  the  plan  of  regbtering  them  had  become  general  they  had  come  to  be 
better  unaerstood  and  better  respected.  Many  other  toasts  and  sentiments, 
together  with  some  excellent  music  by  the  Working  Man's  Band,  enlivened 
the  evening's  proceedings. 

WoLVBRBAMPTON. — The  tweuty-funst  anniversary  of  the  Royal  Fride 
Lodge  was  celebrated  on  the  evenmg  of  Tuesday,  November  2,  at  the  Pea- 
eock  inn,  Town  Hall,  when  upwards  of  100  members  and  friends  sat  down 
to  an  excellent  dinner.  After  the  usual  loyal,  complimentary  and  patriotic 
toasts,  Mr.  J.  Jones,  C.S.  of  the  district,  stated  that  the  district  numbered 
1,047  members,  and  produced  annually  the  handsome  sum  of  i£  1,600,  whilst 
the  sum  disbursed  in  funeral  expenses  amounted  to  £200  a-year.  They 
subscribed  sixteen  guineas  per  annum  to  the  South  Staffordshire  Hospital, 
and  bad  contributed  about  £850  to  that  institution  since  the  commencement 
of  their  subftcriptions.  Thoy  were  also  steadily  progressing  in  numbers, 
and  during  the  last  two  months,  in  three  lodges  alone,  seven  new  members 
had  been  initiated.  If  they  took  the  average  of  Friendly  Societies,  it  would 
be  found  tliat  this  district  stood  above  that  average.  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  had 
stated  that  there  were  2,000,000  members  of  enrolled  Friendly  Societies, 
possessing  a  capital  of  £9,000,000,  or  about  £4  per  head.  The  Wolver- 
hampton district  possessed  a  capital  of  £6,000,  or  about  £6  per  head.  The 
district  was  in  an  equally  favourable  position  with  respect  to  the  health 
and  age  of  the  members,  and  arrangements  were  being  made  for  the  open- 
ing of  two  new  lodges;  one  at  Bilston  and  the  other  at  the  Whitmore  Heans. 
Mr.  J.  Paul  ton.  P.G.,  in  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  gave  a  very  fiivour- 
able  account  or  the  financial  and  numerical  condition  of  the  lodge,  which 
contains  114  members,  and  possessed  funds  to  the  amount  of  £5C0.  After 
seveiul  excellent  speeches  by  Mr.  Collins,  PP.G.M.,  Mr.  Councillor  Peplow, 
Mr.  C.  talker,  5ir.  Bold,  P.G.M.,  and  others,  the  evening's  proceeding 
were  concluded  ^y  some  capital  singing  by  Messrs.  Hemminff,  Lewis, 
Faulkner,  Hnrnpton,  Bold,  Jones,  ana  Matthews ;  and  recitations  by  the 
Chairman  and  Mr.  Jones.  Messrs.  W.  and  £  Gomersal  of  the  theatre  (who 
presented  a  donation  of  £1  to  the  Widow  and  Orphan  Fund)  also  sang 
several  very  amusing  songs. 


*  OBITUARY. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  after  a  short  illness,  at  his  residence  in  Egremont 
Place,  Brother  Hesekiah  Brooks,  photographist,  aged  27.  The  deceased, 
who  was  much  respected,  held  the  office  of  guardian  previous  to  his  being 
taken  ill.  He  was  initiated  in  the  Victoria  Lodge,  No.  2085,  in  the  Brighton 
district,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1857.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Saturday, 
the  30th  of  October.  He  was  buried  at  Bersted,  near  Bognor.  Had  he 
died  two  days  earlier,  his  widow  and  two  children  would  not  have  been 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Brighton  District  Widow  and  Orphaa  Fund*- 
£14^  and  £1  lOa.  for  each  child. 
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To  nj  of  any  man  that  he  has  been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune — 
that  he  was  bom  in  humble  life,  and  that  he  has  raised  himself  by  his  own 
exertions  to  a  place  of  honour  in  the  world — that,  in  his  own  peculiar 
sphere  of  action,  he  has  left  his  mark  upon  the  time — that  he  has  been 
useful  in  his  generation,  and  worthily  fulfilled  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  station  to  which  he  has  been  called,  is  to  bestow  the  highest  praise 
which  words  are  capable  8i  conveying.  All  this  may  be  said,  and  said 
truly,  of  the  reyerend  gentleman  whose  portrait  we  now  present  to  our 
readers. 

Thomas  Price  is  now  in  his  37th  jear,  having  been  born  on  the  Uth  of 
April,  1822,  in  the  parish  of  Llanhamlach,  in  the  county  of  Brecon,  Bouth 
Wales.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  his  father  was  farm  bailiff  to  William 
W^liams,  Esq.,  in  whose  service  he  remained  for  upwards  of  fifty  years. 
The  education  the  father  was  enabled  to  bestow  on  his  son  was  of  a  very 
slight  description,  and  all  that  the  youthful  Thomas  acquired  was  a  know- 
ledge of  his  own  language — Welsh.  At  an  early  age  the  youth  entered  the 
service  of  a  family  named  Clifton,  in  which  he  remained  three  years.  But 
^en  at  that  period  the  character  of  the  man  was  shadowed  forth.  In 
shout  three  years  he  had  saved  enough  money  to  apprentice  himself  to  a 
Mr.  Watkins,  a  plumber,  painter,  and  glazier  in  his  native  town,  and 
during  his  apprenticeship  began  that  useful  career  in  which  he  has  since 
been  distinguished,  by  taking  upon  himself  the  duties  of  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  in  a  church  belonging  to  the  Welsh  Baptists.  When  he  had  com- 
pleted the  term  of  his  apprenticeship  he  received  a  gratifying  proof  of  his 
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emplojer'i  esteem  in  the  gift  of  fiTepoonds^no  sligfat  mark  of  satisfaction, 
considering  the  reUtive  positions  of  master  and  appre|^tice.  With  this  sum 
of  money  the  youth,  then  barely  twenty-one,  determined  to  begin  the  world. 
The  Principality  was  not  at  that  time  wide  enough  for  his  ambition,  so  he 
determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  metropoUs,  his  centre  of  the  world. 
After  providing  himself  with  a  necessary  outfit,  the  youth  set  out  on  foot 
from  the  romantic  valiies  of  his  fatherland,  and  after  a  tedious  journey  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles^  arrived  i|i  London,  footsore  and  weary,  with  only 
a  few  shillings  remaining  of  his  master's  gift — a  position  sufficiently  fierious 
to  damp  the  ardour  of  older  and  bolder  hearts  than  his.  But  the  man  who 
before  he  was  fourteen  had  exhibited  such  nre  self-denial  as  to  save  instesd 
of  to  spend,  and  to  begin  his  own  way  in  the  world  unaided,  was  not  the 
man  to  quail  before  difficulties — ^for  had  he  not  detennined  to  conquer  for- 
tune and  attain  a  name  that  should  be  known  among  men  !  He  was  fortu- 
nate  in  at  once  finding  employment  in  London  as  a  house  painter.  But 
not  content  to  remain  a  ''mere  painter,''  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  arts  of  graining,  gilding,  marbling,  and  lettering. 
And  now  hegs^n  his  first  real  yearnings  after  knowledge.  He  joined  a 
meobfimics*  institution,  and  studied  hard  in  the  classes  for  drawing,  writiog, 
elocution,  grammar,  and  history,  in  all  of  which  he  distinguished  himself, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  useful  sphere  in  which  he  has  since 
become  So  eminent  in  the  Principality.  While  in  London  hb  jbihed  the 
Wfelsh  Baptists'  church,  in  Moorfields,  ahd  was  soon  kllo#h  tts  bi&b  dt"  their 
most  faithful  Sunday  school  teachers.  Hero,  among  hilS  O^ii  cotintryteeki  in 
the  nietropblls,  he  began  his  career  as  a  preacher  of  tke  gospel.  He  was 
highljr  succesisful,  and,  at  the  earnest  Solicitation  of  the  congrisgfttioik,  he 
relinquished  his  trade  and  entered  the  Baptist  Ck)llege  at  PohtypoiSli  fbr 
the  purpose  of  studyibg  theOlogy>  prepariktory  to  his  fdrmal  entry  intb  the 
Christain  ministry. 

Having  completed  his  college  course,  he  accepted  the  pastorate  6f  the 
Baptist  church  it  Aberdare,  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1845,  beibg  th^  only 
in  his  twenty-sixth  year. 

Mr.  t'rice  was  initiated  a  metnber  of  our  Ordef  in  thb  Temple  of  Love 
Lodge^  Merthyr  District,  on  the  S5th  of  July,  1846.  He  soon  beeame 
interested  ijd  the  welfare  of  the  Order,  filled  all  the  inferior  oflEices  in  Ids 
lodge,  and  passed  the  chJEkirs  with  cri^dit  to  himself  and  his  lodge,  fee- 
quently  attending  quarterly  meetings,  and  doing  all  ih  hid  power  for  the 
benefit  of  his  district  and  the  Uhity  at  large. 

In  1856, 1856,  and  1857,  he  attended  the  Dnrham^  Norwich,  and  Swansea 
A.M.C.s,  and  was  at  each  meeting  appointed  oitb  of  the  sub-committee  to 
examine  the  proceedings  of  the  G.M.  and  Edard  of  Directors,  and  at  the 
last  was  elected  as  Chairman.  At  the  Durham  A.M.G.  he  made  application 
to  the  **  New  Districts'  Committee"  to  allow  the  Aberdare  lodges  to  leave 
the  Merthyr  and  form  the  Abetdare  District,  promising  that  the  number 
of  members  should  b^  doubled  in  five  years.    His  requbst  was  granted. 


and  3Ir.  Price  wai  unanimously  elected  the  first  Grand  5f  aster  of  the  new 
district.  There  is  sn  amount  of  labour  to  be  performed  on  this  impor- 
tant committee,  of  which  few  can  form  an  adequate  notion  till  they  really 
joined  in  the  work.  At  the  Swansea  A.M.C.  he  was  appointed  a  director, 
in  which  onerous  post  he  has  satisfactorily  acquitted  himself.  When  the 
Aberdare  District  was  formed^  in  1855,  it  contained  only  ten  lodges  and 
six  hundred  and  sixty-three  members ;  it  has  since  increased  to  thirty-fdur 
lodges  and  two  thousand  and  thirty-five  members,  according  to  the  January 
Report,  thus  more  than  fulfilling  Mr.  Price's  assertion  at  Durham,  that 
"the  number  of  members  and  lodges  would  be  doubled  in  five  yedH.*' 
Mr.  Price  is  also  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  district. 

In  1857  the  Aberdare  District  presented  him  a  splendid  iestiinoili^.  as 
a  mark  of  esteem  for  "  eminent  services  rendered  to  the  district."  3tr, 
Price  has  heen  of  the  greatest  service  to  our  Order,  by  lecturing  in  the 
chief  tbwhs  of  the  Principality,  on  the  objects,  principles,  and  constitution 
of  Odd-fellowship,  and  has,  by  this  means,  secured  the  influence  aiid  good 
offices  of  many  wedlthy  persons  on  our  behalf.  He  Still  contiuiiefi  hid 
services  to  his  district  and  the  Order  in  geilei^l.  tie  is  also  Connected 
with  s^erai  societies  of  a  similar  character  to  our  own.  He  16  trustee  of 
a  society  known  &s  the  <<True  Ivorites,*'  one  siiiiilar  to  Out  owfi,  oiily  that 
it  is  confined  to  Wales,  Und  carries  on  all  its  trausactio&s  in  the  Welsh 
Unguage;  a  member  of  the  **  Utideb  CristioUegol,*'  &  dociety  connected 
with  his  own  congregatioli,  and  honoraly  secretary  to  the  Aged  Mluisters* 
Society. 

As  a  Christian  miuister  and  a  public  lecturer  he  stands  in  the  first  rank 
amongst  his  brethren  in  Wales,  and  j)resides  over  one  of  the  largest  con- 
grogatiohs  in  the  Principalitjh  fi&  has  a  Sunday  school  in  connection  with 
his  church,  where  upwards  of  &  thousand  children  are  taught  the  trde  prin- 
ciples o^  Christiaiiity.  Ad  a  proof  of  the  respect  ih  which  he  is  held  by  his 
people,  We  may  mention  that  in  the  year  1818,  the  memtlers  of  his  church 
presented  him  with  a  handsome  donation  of  books,  and  in  the  year  1854, 
the  ladies  of  his  congregation  gave  him  a  beautiful  gold  watch  and  chain, 
whild  the  young  men  testified  their  faith  in  his  teachings,  by  the  ^ift  of 
aevelty-sevisn  voluines  of  beautifully  bound  books.  The  position  of  Mr. 
Price  as  a  citizefi  as  well  as  an  Odd-fellow,  and  the  high  respect  in  which  he 
ia  held  by  hid  neighbours,  may  be  gathered  flhom  the  following  additional 
facts  gleaned  frotn  the  t>ui>lic  papefs  of  the  day.  Ih  1847,  the  hidies  of 
Abefdate  presented  him  with  a  splendid  writing  desk  and  Silver  pencil 
case,  for  defending  their  characters  against  certain  Imputations  cast  npon 
them  ih  86tnd  parliamentary  blue  books  of  that  date.  Ih  1849,  he  was 
electa  ll  <iii*ector  of  the  Abordlire  gas  c6mp£iny,  which  otice  he  fills  to  this 
day.    tn  1^2  he  Wtfs  elected  a  director  of  the  Aberdare  meirket  company. 

In  1852  he  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  after  a  severe 
contest,  to  fill  the  post  of  poor-law  guardian,  which  office  he  held  for  some 
years  with  credit  to  himself  and  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.    In  1854  he 
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was  elected  a  member  of  the  Aberdare  board  of  healthy  and  in  1867>  waa 
made  a  member  of  the  Aberdare  bnrial  boards  both  of  which  honoraiy 
offices  he  still  holds.  Through  these  various  scenes  of  active  duty 
Mr.  Price  has  passed  with  a  cheerfulness  and  devotion,  which  prove  that 
in  whatever  sphere  lus  lot  had  been  cast,  he  would  have  made  himself  a 
principal  man  among  men. 

In  literature  the  name  of  our  director  is  by  no  means  unknown  to  the 
Welsh  public. 

He  Ib  the  author  of  four  works  on  theology,  and  has  been  joint  editor  of 
^  The  Gwron"  newspaper,  certainly  one  of  the  best  conducted  papers  in  the 
Welsh  language.  He  is  the  sole  editor  of  **  The  Gweithi  wr,"  one  of  the  cheap 
weeklys  devoted  to  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes ;  and  is  aLro  actively 
connected  with  the  ^'Seren  Gomer,"  the  oldest  monthly  magazine  in  Wales. 
In  connection  with  the  Gwron  newspaper,  he  and  his  fellow  editor  were 
each  presented  with  a  valuable  silver  medal  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
Aberdare,  for  their  services  to  the  working  classes  in  that  paper.  Mr. 
Price  was  married  March'16th,  1847>  to  Mrs.  Ann  GUbert,  daughter  of  tbc 
late  Morgan  Thomas  David,  Esq. ;  by  this  marriage  he  became  the  owner 
of  considerable  mine  and  al  property  in  the  valley  of  Aberdare,  which 
contains  some  of  the  best  st  m  coal  in  the  world.  SUs  marriage,  however, 
was  destined  to  last  but  a  short  time,  for  death,  the  destroyer,  carried  his 
amiable  spouse  to  her  everlasting  home  on  September  1st,  1849.  He  still 
remains  a  widower,  with  a  good  and  dutiful  son  and  two  fair  daughters. 
The  chief  visitors  to  his  residence  are  the  poor  aged  widows  and  infirm 
old  men  of  his  congregation,  who  very  frequently  spend  a  day  with  him 
enjoying  his  company  and  hospitality. 

8uch  is  a  brief  ouUine  of  the  career  of  one  bom  in  a  humble  cot,  in  an 
obscure  hamlet  in  Breconshire,  raised  by  his  own  untiring  and  indomit- 
able energy  to  occupy  one  of  the  most  important  spheres  in  Wales 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  and  performing  besides 
many  of  the  responsible  and  laborious  duties  of  a  patriotic  citizen.  At 
our  annual  meetings  Mr.  Price  takes  an  active  part  in  all  the  discussions, 
and  IB  a  most  energetic  and  skilful  debater,  spewing  the  EngUsh  langoaf^ 
quite  as  fluently  as  his  native  tongue.  To  our  Order  he  may  be  said4o  be 
the  representative  of  our  Welsh  brethren ;  and  all  who  have  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquuntance  wish  him  a  long  life  of  health  and  strength,  to  follow 
up  successfully  his  Christian  labours,  and  his  philanthropic  and  patriotic 
views,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  at  large.  Of  the  social  and  domestic 
character  of  Mr.  Price  enough  will  have  been  seen  from  the  foregoing 
sketch*  Although  essentially  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  his  mind  is  not 
imbued  with  that  asceticism  observable  in  some  clergymen,  but  he  unites 
in  his  own  person  the  characteristics  of  the  Christian  and  the  gentleman--  ' 
the  kindly  adviser  and  the  cordial  friend.  | 
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ANOTHER  CLAP  OP  THUNDER. 


BY  C.  HARDWICK,  P.G.M. 


Thnnder-stornui  are  rare,  in  the  winter  Beasoni  in  England*  Neverthe- 
less oar  climate,  unlike  onr  principles  (or,  perhape,  more  truly  our  preju- 
dices), is  notoriously  of  a  ratner  fickle  and  uncertain  character,  and,  conse- 
quently, most  Englishmen  would  not  feel  materially  afiected  if  the  advent 
of  Christmas  were  heralded  by  a  sonorous  peal  or  two  of  Heaven's  artillery; 
qr  if  a  shower  of  hailstones  should  glitter  like  orient  pearls  in  the  burning 
sunshine  of  a  midsummei's  day.  The  English  Tima  newspaper  much 
resembles,  in  its  temper,  the  English  weawer.  Some  authorities  assert 
thai  it  immeasurably  outstrips  all  competitors  in  the  facility  with  which  it 
accommodates  itself  to  the  various  cnanges  in  the  temperature  of  the 
monied  class  feeling  in  the  country,  and,  no  matter  how  fiercely  the  pre- 
siding Jupiter  may  have  previously  dealt  out  his  ^  thunder''  upon  the  now 
popular  principle  or  party,  when  stroffgling  in  the  shadow  of  comparative 
obscurity,  the  very  same  weapon  is  unblushingly  employed  in  the  effort  to 
destroy  a  reputation  once  landed,  or  in  polishing  and  purifying,  and  ren- 
dering eomewhat  presentable  the  well-kidced  carcase  and  thunder-smeared 
countenance  of  the  newly-elected  prcUg6.  Some  people  (knowing  ones,  no 
doubt,  with,  however,  more  worldly  prudence  than  British  pluck)  when 
they  .find  themselves  or  their  principles  assailed  by  the  leaainj|^  journal, 
instead  of  returning  its  blow  manfully  on  the  forehead,  prefer  paying  court 
to  the  modem  literary  Jupiter  or  his  lacque}rs,  with  tne  view  to  propitiate 
the  ire  of  the  dreaded  potentate,  and  secure  his  able  advocacy  at  the  proper 
season;  and  that  is  generally  when  your  position  renders  you  independent 
of  any  such  time-serving  Sjrcophantic  special  pleading,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  amount  of  mere  scribbling  talent,  which  it  unquestionably  both  can 
and  does  command. 

Now,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  think  this  to  be  either  the  most  manly  or  the 
most  politic  way  of  dealing  with  the  Timei.  With  all  its  material  power,  it 
is,  from  the  nature  of  its  comjiosition.  essentially  a  coward.  It  possesses  tittle 
or  no  sense  of  honour.  It  will  publish  th^  grossest  falsehoods,  and  refuse 
the  slandered  party  the  right  of  justification  in  the  columns  where  the 
slander  appeared.  For  **  prineipUf'*  in  the  true  sense  of  that  term,  it  has 
long  eiisted  without  a  reputation;  indeed,  I  am  not  sure  whether,  at  the 
present  dajr,  the  Times  does  not  professionally  repudiate  such  a  tiling,  as 
mere  Utopian  chatter.  Why,  tnerefore,  should  any  honest  man  shrink 
from  measuring  a  blade  with  this  literary  monstrosity,  if  his  duty  to  him- 
seTf ,  or  to  any  section  of  socie^  with  which  he  mi^^  be  connected,  call  upon 
him  so  to  do !  It  strikes  me  I  had  not  the  worst  of  it  in  our  last  encounter, 
about  two  years  ago ;  at  least,  the  poltroon,  after  being  dear!}]  convicted  of 
egregious  ignorance  and  falsehood,  skulked  into  his  den  at  Printing  House 
Square,  and  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  even  chirped  on  the  subject  of 
friendly  societies  sinc<^  until  the  reverTOration  of  the  unseasonable  peal  of 
thunder  which  startled  the  nation  in  December  last.* 

I  originally  fancied  the  first  thunderbolt,  hurled  specially  at  the  Man- 
chester Unity,  came  from  the  hand  of  some  subordinate  in  the  establishment; 

*  I  oart^nlj  hate  bmrd  that  some  alltulon  to  the  Manchester  Unity  or  to  Frlendlpr  Soele- 
tlM  geatnUy  was  made,  by  the  tvrlter  of  the  •'  City  Artide,"  a  few  months  ago.  I  nnderttaiid 
the  notlee  was  rather  complimentary;  if  so,  Jupiter  must  hare  been  indulging  in  one  of  his 
occasional  nsps,  and  thus,  doubtless,  the  favourable  view  of  the  subordinate  writer  slipped 
into  type  without  the  cognjianca  of  Ms  rancourons  diief. 


but  information  since  received  has  induced  me  to  alter  that  oi>inion.  There 
can  be  rery  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  December  futimnation  is  the 
deliberate  act  of  the  presiding  deity. ' 

Mr.  John  Bright,  in  his  Manchester  oration,  amonj^t  other  matters, 
intended  to  show,  what  we  had  thought  no  sane  man  of  the  present  day 
disputed,  that  since  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century  a  large 


ever 


amount  of  progress,  intellectual  and  moral,  had  been  manifested  amongst 
the  ppenKtiv^  poHiOO  «f  car  populaiton.  Mr.  Bright  observed  :  ^  Tour 
BjtaticiaDS  say  that  2,00(^000  of  the  people  are  subscribers  to  benefit  societies, 
ana  that  th^  pMsees  reserved  funds  amounting  to  more  than  £9,000,000. 
Is  that  Ao  proof  ot  providence  t  Is  that  no  proof  of  imprcpvemeiit  and 
advancement  V' 

Not  approving  of  the  infiarena  which  Mr.  Bright  wished  to  draw  fi-on^  this 
oirovunstance,  the  "Thunderer,"  with  a  reckless  audacity,  somewhat  necu- 
1^9^  to  itself,  perpetrates  the  following  compound  of  ignortoc^  fAlsehood, 
and  ifnpertinenoe  :— 

.  ^'Bash  as  it  may  be  to  answer  so  fierce  a  challenge^  mtTTH  and 
^ATRHniaH  "  (I)  '*  require  us  to  do  so.  JBtery  man  of  oommon  sense  knd 
fonnd  feeUpg,  whoee  poation  or  ^inclination  has  brought  him  mtN:h  into 
coptact  with*  the  labouring  ppor  i^id  the  classes  sctmewhat  above  them, 
including  just  about  the  2,000,000  in  this  pompous  panegyric,  regards  the 
geiftrai  cQudlUon  of  our  benefit  societies  as  one  of  the  grMUnt  ceUamUiet  and 
MmiaU  of  this  country.  The  majority  of  these  2,000,000  subscribe  to 
Societies  that  from  the  hour  of  their  institution,  and  in  their  printed 
rule%  tUlieraUljf  tcwtem^fflated  and  titiU  kiUttd  hankfupiey,  or  the  cruel  and 
traudulent  process  of  dividing  their  funds  at  no  distant  day,  throwing  out 
tl^e  elder jy  i^id  sick>  and  starting  afresh  With  the  lealthy  and  young.  The 
9&onthly  payments  are  fixed  so  low,  so  much  is  spent  in  monthly  apd  yearly 
^nurousing,  and  lo  great  is  the  reluctance  to  binding  the  members  by  stib- 
mitting  to  enrolment.  Uiat  the  consummation  we  havo  mehtfoned  is  only  a 
queetiop  of  time  ;  and  a  time  will  certainly  come,  in  most  cases,  when  the 
old  fmd  sid^iy  will  find  themselves  thrown  overboard,  and  purpo9eIy 
deprived  of  a  remedy  against  the  managers." 

,  V  j^  litt^  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  savs  Pope.  The  tmtti  of  this 
Hrpotheigm  was  never  better  illustrated  tlum  in  the  instance  ^nder  conndera- 
t|on.  7  have  said  this  portion  of  the  Tinted  leader  is  a  conUwund  of  igno- 
^^oe,  £ftlsehood»  and  impertinence.  I  will  first  canvass  iis  merits  u^der 
the  fircit  mentioned  clause  of  my  indictment.  The  wrRer  talks  about  the 
^  Iftbouring  POOR  and  the  dasaea  somewhat  above  them,  including  just 
^boi^t  the  $^Q00,000  in  this  pomponi  panegyric,"  and  hence  concludes  that 
these  are  the  identical  persons  who  belong  to  friendly  socieCies.  We  are 
(Qost  of  u^  and  have  been  of  late  years,  marvellously  eloquent  upoil  the 
4^bject  of  popular  education ;  and  I  am  willing  to  confess  that  I  possess 
som^  enthusiaam  myself  on  this  question ;  yet  my  experience  has  taught 
VpL9  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  stand  quite  as 
inuch  in  need  of  instruction  as  to  the  feelings,  habits,  intelligence,  and 
inoxal  aspiraUons  of  the  working  man  as  the  operative  does  of  the  f^rpiulm 
at  AJUnaokVi  or  thd  rules  of  etiquette  observedat  the  court  of  Her  Majesty. 
These'  in^nof  ''common  sens^  and  sound  feeling,'*  so  beloved  by  the 
patriotie  journalist,  too  often  gain  their  ezperionoe  f^na  the  overseen^ 
o$oo  wi  the  JaU«  ^d  afterwards  expend  a  prodigious  amiount  of  phi^u- 
tbrppio  etaquence  on  the  de^vity  of  the  ** people,"  concerning  the  best 
portion  of  whom  they  know  just  about  as  much  as  th^y  do  of  the  ipterpsl 
Economy  pf  the  household  of  the  l^ing  of  Timbuct!oo.  Ttie  Tm^**  asserium 
however  can  be  refuted  by  actual  evidence.  I  do  not  know  what  ezpe- 
jifpce  Mr.  bekineor  any  of  his  subordinates  may  possess,  or  ho^  fnr  they 
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may  be  <iiiftUfied  to  speak  to  the  iaet»  Imt  I  )iaye  inysell,  and  ^oaaanda  of 
oiaen  in  jpj  |>re«eBC(^  have  )iffard  hnpdreda  of  gontleraep,  inclnding 
cleixji^eo,  megiatn^ief,  membors  of  parliament,  mayors,  alderpiph,  conn- 
ciUot;^  ^t^,  publicly  express  themselves  in  terms  directly  the  reverse  to 
those  used  py  the  lead^pg  jourc^)  I  So  much  for  the  impertinent  folly  of 
tbe  i^ssef t JOD^  that  SVBi^t  ^J^1^  of  *'  common  sexiae  apd  sound  feeling;**  r^ards 
the  besi  portiop  of  the  wpir]uf^  classes  as  neither  more  por  ]&^  t)ian  rank 
swindl^n  I 

I  have  shown  that  the  writer  in  the  '!fmit  i^  lamentably  ignorant  of  the 
chancier  of  the  d^.  of  men  whq  b^ong  to  these  institutions  I  I  beg  to 
tel)  hiip  that  they  are  neither  p^tuners  nor  felons,  and  cannot  relatively^  be 
called  poor  men.  l^liey  pay  their  taxes  to  government  as  well  as  the  rich, 
and  seldoip  trouble  it  more.  They  are  as  truly  independent,  Honourable 
citizens  aa  the  membors  of  t^e  literary  craft,  not  even  excepting  the  well- 
paid  sta^of  the  ^isfuet/  A  large  number  of  these  men  alreadv  possess  the 
political  franchise,  and,  no  doiibt,  ^ill  remember  the  candioatea  who  en- 
dorse th^  opipion  of  the  "  great  Uterary  gladiator/'  respecting  the  motives 
of  themselves  and  th^ir  brethren,  as  ipembers  of  friendly  societies. '  Mr. 
Neisop  shoyrs  that  their  lives  are  longer  than  those  of  the  members,  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  he  (lonestly  attributes  this  to  their  ipore  regular  lives;  and 
more  prudent  hahita. 

The  Tifta  speaks  of  the  g^at  reluctance  which  exists  to  ''  bipdipg  the 
members  by  submitting  to  eprolment»*' and  afterwards  observes'^  good  men 
in  vain  fiav^  li^l^oured  to  prge  the  wiser  and  petter  principles  required  for 
a  public  emolument^  witnput  which  no  club  is  secure  for  a  day.'*  What  %^ 
tiasne  oif  i;npar4onable  iguon^nce  1  Why  the  veiy  2JiQ(\flO0  of  n^embers 
whom  the  Tum^  has  heeii  bullying  tnus  roundly  are  £si<ol;.ed  1  \  Mr. 
Brij^bt  merely  quoted  from  )^r.  Tidd  f^ratt's  report.  The  same  document 
showi^ — ^^The  puml>er  of  individual  depositors  in  savipgs  banks  on  the 
2Uh  Npremhier,'1^7,  was  1^241,752,  and  the  sum  due  to  them  £3*2,934,023. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  tn^  meu^bers  of  the^e  societies  and  the  depositors 
in  savpiiga  pfipks  piossess  funds  amounting  to  nearly  £4^,000,00(1"  "^hat 
do  you  think  of  this  cpujue  of  facts  Mr.  Tines  1  It  strikes  me  they  will 
have  more  weiirht  in  the  airsument  titan  a  whole  hogshead  of  your  best 
XXX^ttle4Miunder.'^r      ^       "^ 

Th»  Tma  anpe^^^  tp  thipk  that  a  public  enrolment  will  give  security  to 
friend!  v  sbcietie«.  This  is  not  true,  ft  merely  places  them  ma  position  to 
me  ana  he  sued,  like  apy  other  J[oint  stock  company.  Some  privileges  with 
regard  to  taxes,  eto.  are  likewise  conceded,  with  the  view  to  ^nconrage 
tbem  to  enrol.  Sp  far  from  the  mepibefs  as  a  body  objecting  to  enrolment, 
tile  fact  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  that  20,000  clubs,  with  Piore  than 
2,(X)e,Q00  subscribers,  have  alreadv  taken  advantage  of  the  act,  dashes  to 
the  earth  at  a  blow  the  ignorant  babble  of  the  Timet,  and  speaks  well  for 
the  labours  of  (not  the  **goodV  ^a  (if  Vie  leading  journal  but  of)  the  intelli- 
geat  workers  ampngst  the  n^empers  themselves. 

Just  one  other  specimen  of  the  ignorance  of  this  writer.  ^etpUsus 
the  weighty  re^aon  whv  the  members  have  a  relutance  to  enrolment. 
Can  the  reader  imagine  \i  \  Listen  to  this  seer  !  He  says,  at  some  future 
time,  **the  old  aud  sicklv  will  $nd  themselves  thrown  overboard,  and 
purpoeeljf  deprived  of  a  remedy  agaitut  THa  hanaq^us  I  T*  I  wonder  who  tliis 
Solon  thinks  are  the  nianagers.  The  constitution  amongst  nearly  all  ^hese 
societies  is  PHi^ely  denaooratic.     ^he  menibers  elect  officers  every  six 

*  It  Wftf  ttatcil  Ktme  j«an  ago  |18|6),  by  Lord  Beaomonti  in  the  Hovse  of  Peers,  that  tbe 
CBtlre  number  of  membera  of  friendkr  aocietiea,  enrolled  and  unenroUed,  had  been  computed 
it  3,0^000 ;  that  they  were  In  receipt  of  an  annual  reYebne  of  £4,980,000 ;  and  they  poe. 
maed'iul  Mdanrolated  eaiAka) Of  £llfifi»,fmn 
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montht,  M  a  rule.  If  a  party  in  tbe  Manchester  Unity,  for  instance,  be 
tound  capable  and  industrious,  he  may  pass  seriatim  throufrh  all  tbe  four 
offices  or  his  lodge  in  two  yean.  liieTe  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  ever 
repeats  the  serrice,  although  many  often  attend  and  watch  the  buainesa, 
which  is  not  decided  upon  by  the  dictum  of  the  officers,  but  hy  a  vote  of 
t  le  lodge.  If  a  member  be  aggrieved,  he  can  appeal  to  a  committee,  oom- 
posed  of  a  deputy  ^m  each  lodge  forming  his  district.  If  he  is  still  dis- 
satisfied,  he  can  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  general  Unity,  who 
are  appointed  finid  arbitrators  under  the  Act  of  Parliament.  These  gen- 
tlpRien  are  elected  at  the  annual  committee  of  the  entire  Order,  and  reside 
in  various  parts  of  the  country;  each  retires  every  year,  though  elinble 
for  re-election  ;  hence  no  local  prejudices  can  affect  their  decisions.  I  besi- 
tatc  not  to  say,  from  mj  experience  as  a  member  of  this  board,  that  as 
good  and  substantial  justice  is  rendered  there  as  in  any  of  Her  Maj^itr's 
oiirts  of  law,  and  infinitely  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  members.  Why, 
no  one  can  tell  who  will  hold  office  this  day  three  years  I  80  much  for  the 
co!)spiracy  of  the  managers !  Just  a  private  word  en  pauant  for  the  infer- 
in  v:ion  of  the  writer  in  the  Times,  I  would  recommend  him  not  to  try  the 
du()^  on  a^n  about  the  poor  M  men  ;  it  sounds  verv  well  to  those  unac- 
qnainted  with  the  practical  working  in  these  clubs.  1  have  devoted  much 
titi.e  to  the  subject  of  financial  reform,  and  have  argued  the  question 
hundreds  of  times,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  face  to  face  with  the 
members.  As  rapidly  as  we  have  progressed,  and  are  progressing,  in  the 
iM  anchester  Unity,  there  are  no  thanks  especially  due  to  the  older  members, 
(  am  sorry  to  saj.  They  are  generally  the  conservatives  of  a  lodge ;  they 
don't  believe  in  innovation ;  the  club  has  done  well  so  far,  has  saved  £700 
or  £800 ;  it  will  last  at  least  their  time,  and  a  long  time  afterwards.  8nch 
i  i  their  cry.  I  have  often  fancied  that  I  could  detect  a  curious  reflex  of 
Icj^ators  belonging  to  a  higher  station  in  some  of  these  men.  It  is  gene- 
rally the  middle-aged,  the  younger,  and  better  educated,  who  support 
measures  for  financial  reform.  iCven  provident  working  men  we,  who 
labour  amongst  them,  find  made  of  very  similar  material  to  '*  their  betters." 
1 1  often  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  preliminary  agitation  amongst 
the  members  before  an^  very  important  chaxige,  in  what  they  regard  as 
their  ** glorious  constitution/'  can  be  effected,  in  a  legal  manner.  Some  of 
tliem  are  quite  as  much  afraid  as  the  Spooners,  the  Dmmmonds,  and  the 
Sibthorpes,  that  the  constitution  they  nave  been  accustomed  to  hold  as 
a  sacrea  thing  is  hourly  in  dan^r  of  perishing  from  the  rude  attacks  of 
innovating  dengnxng  knaves  or  fools,  who,  of  course,  by  some  remarkable 
infatuation,  have  becpme  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  they  themselves  form  a 
portion  of  the  doomed  social  body. 

The  real  bolt  launched  by  the  TimeB  demands  a  serious  reply :  I  conld  fbr 
the  moment  scarcely  believe  my  own  eyes  wheni  first  read  thefollowing  Unes  t 

''The  majority  of  these  2,000,000  subscribe  to  societies  that  from  the 
hour  of  their  institution,  and  in  their  printed  roles,  ddiheratdy  anUemplated 
and  Hill  intend  bankruptcy  J* 

I  would  gladly  have  included  this  amongst  the  specimens  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  writer  in  the  leading  journal,  and  in  the  spirit  of  charity  I  would 
still  wish  to  do  so;  but  the  Drutal,  ruthless  animus  is  so  evident,  that  to 
hold  nn^r  compromise  with  so  foul,  so  loathsome  a  falsehood,  till  I  have 
struck  with  the  hand  of  Truth  a  death  blow  into  the  very  heart  of  the  rep- 
tile, I  should  feel  as  a  personal  degradation.  Before  any  truly  honourable 
man ;  before  any  human  being  possessing  the  least,  the  most  puny  pretence 
to  patriotism,  or  to  faith  either  in  Goa  or  the  frail  but  noble  humanity 
fashioned  in  His  image,  could  have  given  to  the  world  such  a  sentence,  he 
would  have  paused,  thought  carefully,  enquired  long,  not  from  two  or  Uunee, 
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but  from  many  sonrces.  and  wonid  then,  if  so  impressed,  have  penned  it 
in  deep  sorrow,  not  with  the  wild  satanic  elee  of  a  partj  zealot. 

But  to  the  proof  I  How  this  already  demonstrated  most  contemptibly 
ignorant  writer  came  to  know  anything  about  the  mdiva  of  upwards  of  a 
million  of  his  feUow-conntrymen,  witbwhom  he  appears  to  bave  seldom  or 
never  mixed,  of  course  I  cannot  tell.  He  talks  of  ceirtain  "good  men,"  wbo, 
like  the  maids  who  undertook  to  scrub  the  Black-a-moor  white,  have  "la- 
boured in  Tain"  to  enlighten  these  poor  benighted-— pshaw  I  what  am  I 
writing! — ^these  mntran»i^frted  teoundrdi^  rather,— on  the  imperfections  of 
their  mendly  societies.  Now,  I  think  I  know  something  of  the  class  of 
"  good  men"  referred  to.  What  I  have  seen  of  most  of  then),  and  especially 
the  Tiau^  chief  proteg^,  mv  Lord  Albemarle,  has  often  forcibly  reminded 
me  of  the  truth  of  the  old  Spanish  proverb,  viz  : — **  A  man  may  be  so  good, 
as  to  be  ^od  for  nothing.*'  However,  we  will  leave  poor  Lord  Albemarle 
alone  this  time.  He  got  a  sufficient  flogging  on  his  last  exhibition  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Daynes  and  myself.  Some  atonement  has  been  made,  too, 
since  for  his  inaiscretion,  which  will  perhaps  rather  startle  the  writer  in  the 
Uma,  His  lordship's  son.  Lord  Bury,  and  another  near  relative,  have  been 
initiated  members  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Independent  Odd-fellows  1 1 
It  Bome  time  ago  became  rather  fashionable  for  members  of  the  upper 
classes  to  condescend  to  *'  lecture*'  to  the  "  people."  Some  of  it  was  very 
satisfactory,  especially  when  the  speaker  understood  his  subject,  and  his 
audience  did  not,  or  only  imperfectly.  But  when  men  of  this  class  began  to 
talk  to  the  working  men  upon  subjects  concerning  which  the  amateur  orator 
possessed  but  very  limitea  information,  and  that  of  an  imperfect  character: 
and  when,added  to  this,  well-bred  gentlemen  left  their  manners  at  home,  ana 
descended  to  vulgar  abuse,  which  abuse  was  levelled  against  men  who  both 
understood  the  questions,  in  the  practical  wot  king  sense,  infinitely  better 
than  their  slanderers ;  honest  working  men,  whose  self-sacrifice  for  their 
fellow-man's  advantage,  exceeded  that  of  the  wealthv  talkers  a  thousand 
fold;  of  course,^n8t  indigpiation  was  naturally  arouseo,  and  soon  all  such 
attempt  at  Uaeitmg  was  treated  with  the  contempt  it  merited.  The  greatest 
difliculties  in  the  way  of  practical  earnest  workers  for  friendly  society  im- 
provement, has  arisen  from  some  of  these  "  good  menus'*  bunglmg,and  want 
of  courtesy,  and  the  squabbles  amongst  the  actuaries  themselves ;  who,  if 
we  believe  what  some  of  them  say  about  one  another,  have  themselves  a 
tolerable  amount  of  friendly  society  error  to  answer  for.  Yet  this  class  of 
persons  are  the  ^  crammers"  of  the  Timet'  writer.    **  Pshaw  1" 

In  reply  to  such,  I  say,  that,  I  am  not  aware  that  anv  single  individual, 
(and  I  know  many  who  have  laboured  hard  for  a  lengthened  period,  who 
will  endorse  the  evidence  I  now  tender)— I  am  not  aware  that  any  single 
individual  has  spoken  and  written  more  to  and  for  the  members  of  friendly 
sodeties  on  the  necessity  of  financial  reform,  during  the  last  twelve  years, 
than  myself.  I  never  shrank  from  telling  the  most  unpleasant  truths 
developed  by  the  science  of  vital  statistics  to  any  body  of  odd-fellows  or 
others,  either  in  public  lecture,  after  dinner  speech,  or  printed  essay.  But 
I  treated  the  members  with  courtesv.  I  knew  the  great  (rtitht  on  the  other 
tide  of  the  gneHion  and  acknowledgea  them.  I  knew  the  blunders  of  the 
aetnaries  and  pointed  them  out.  In  fact,  I  endeavoured  always  to  teach  the 
WHOLE  TRiJTH,  and  essaved  to  progress  according  to  the  nature  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  habits,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  paltry  fire-side  theories 
of  toi-ditant  philanthropists.  Well,  what  has  been  the  result  I  Did  they 
ever  insult  me  for  such  labours  f  With  a  single  unimportant  exception, 
I  cannot  remember  an  instance  1 1  But  the  provident  working  man, 
remembef,  will  not  be  spoken  to  without  courte^,  and  will  resist  any 
attempt  at  dictation,  with  reference  to  his  private  asairs,  whether  it  comes 
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from  ^  peer  or  »  Cfeli^e.  Pu^  so  far  ffom  not  deairiag  to  l^am  from  t)io«e 
in  whose  know|oqge  and  integrity  i]ipy  have  fait]i,  the  very  pien  themselvee 
have  solic^ed  me  to  visit  m^ny  towns  in  EngUiid  i^nd  p^d  tKe  expenses, 
in  order  that  tl^ey  might  hear  what  I  had  got  to  say  on  the  fubject  of 
fiit^cial  improvement,    f  have  had  some  active  equpenefice  amppg^t  ttieee 

Eeop]e  during  the  last  twelve  years ;  and^  \f  X  were  placed  %j\  the  witness 
ox  of  a  coiiri  of  justice»  and  aslced  on  oatH,  ^^  I  endorsed  or  otherwise  th^ 
ivHct^  writer's  sentiment  tpat  the  majority  of  the  inemhers  of  tliese  socie- 
ties, ''from  the  hour  of  their  institution,  and  in  tfieir  printed  fules,  delibe- 
rately cohtemp]ate4  and  still  intend  bankruptpy,^  I  iJiould  nnhe^tatingly 
answer,  that  a  more  contemptible  falsehood^  or.  to  speak  plain  ^glisb, 
a  more  contempti))le  lii^  a  more  atrocious  ana  ni^merite4  calumny  aa4 
libel  X  never  remember  to  have  seen  perpetrated ;'  no,  not  even  in  the 
cblnmps  of  tl^e  1ine$.  I  |)oldly  appeal  to  &([  those  who  l|^ve  had  any  prac- 
tical experience  ip  these  matters  to  say  which  evidence  is  most  wqrthy  of 
belief.  But  the  least  knowledge  pf  the  liistory  of  these  societies  would 
havp  taught  this  scribe  that  many  of  them  were  founded  upon  Fbat  wi^ 
considered  the  best  possible  principles,  both  by  the  government  and  the 
actuaries  of  the  time,  in  1825  a  committee  reported  to  parliament  that 
thp  act  of  1819  stipulated  that  **  mstices"  (who,  at  that  period,  fiiltilled  Uie 
fnoctions  qf  the  registrar)  ''shall  not  conforni  and  allow  any  tables  of  pay- 
ments or  benefits,  or  any  rales  dependent  upon  or  connected  with  the  cm- 
culation  thereof,  until  it  shall  have  been  made  to  appear  to  sncp  j^stices 
that  the  said  tables  and  rules  are  such  as  have  been  approved  by  two  per- 
sons at  least  Ipnown  to  be  mrofiutitnuU  auuaria,  or  persons  $kUUd  in  calculation^ 
aiv  fit  and  proper,  accoraing  to  the  most  correct  calculation  of  whiph  tlia 
nature  of  the  case  will  adm^t*''  But  mark  1  fhe  committee  founds  on  in- 
quiry, "that  in  many  counties  tl^e  bench  had  been  satisfied  with  the  signa- 
ture of  petty  ichoQlma9tert  qnd  accouutanU,  whose  opiuion  upon  the  proba- 
bility of  sickness  and  the  duration  of  human  Uie  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon.**  Not  much  certsqnly.  But  at  the  time  pretty  nearly  the  same  puight 
truly  be  said  of  the  best  actuary  living.^ 

Indeed,  at  the  present  time,  no  really  satisfactorjr  complete  ^tem  baa 
yet  been  projpounded,  at  least  none  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  all 
tlie  actuaries ;  they  contradicted  each  other  most  amusingly  on  examination, 
even  recently,  botore  (he  committee  of  the  I^ouse  of  Commons.  Nay,  some 
of  the  highest  in  position  actually  ignored  a  law,  which  of  necessity  is  the 
very  corner-stone  in  the  theory  of  chances  1  And  yet,  these  men  (lave 
certified  to  the  "  safety ''  of  the  tables  of  hundred  of  societies  I  Well  may 
ihauy  of  these,  and  others  formed  on  their  model,  without  pi^yment  of 
actuaries*  fees,  have  gone  to  the  wall.  Mr.  Neison,  as  I  snowed  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Magazine,  has  stigmatised  the  last  issued  govem- 
ment  tables  as  the  most  "  unfortunate  eveut  in  the  history  of  Friendly  and 
Benefit  Societies,  since  the  publication  of  the  liighland  Societies*  tables, 
in  1S24  !"  And  yet,  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  and  Mr.  Finlaison,  the  government 
actuary,  are  the  ackpowledged  literarv  parents  of  this  precious  production ! 
So  the  working  men,  it  appears,  have  been  acting  as  pioneers  in  this 
^eat  field  of  undiscovered  science,  and  from  thieir  experience  alone  pro- 
tessional  men,  who,  like  lawyers,  are  in  want  of  fees,  haye  been  making 
calculations,  and  are  somewhat  disappointed  that  they  cannot,  so  speedily 

*  At  s  taifltoricftl  cariosity.  I  could  like  to  know  npon  what  data  these  pro/eirionat  setoariet 
mads  their  calculations.  Perhaps  on  old  Dr.  Price's  thciry,  which  prored  misemhiy  -inade- 
quate, and  the  adoption  of  which  brought  certain  ruin  to  hundreds  of  dttbs.  I  am  awave  of 
no  other  authority  at  tlie  time,  except  the  Highland  Society's  tables,  which  are  not  much 
better.  The  Kct.  Mr.  Beecher*s  Botttnwen  tables  were  preferred  by  the  commfttee  in  18Sj, 
btttfhey  have  likewise  proTSd  mndi  too  low,  in  the  elder  periods  of  life  especially.  'Hue 
mmMj  tttll,  I  helleta,  is  is  tiisfancs,  sow  oaa  good  foundataDn,  sad  wf  SewHshlng, 
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as  thoT  could  wish,  prevail  ^pon  the  people  to  permit  them  to  commence 
remodeliDg  their  societies.  Tne  people  are  right  in  being  cautious  in  this 
matter.  An  aotnary,  as  such,  is  often  most  ignorant  of  the  practical 
working  of  these  institutions ;  their  fees  are  very  high,  and  any  simple 
arithmetician  can  take  from  the  published  returns  the  rates,  according  to 
each  past  experience,  as  well  as  nine-tenths  of  them.  And  yet,  forsooth, 
the  people,  whose  brave  perseverance  has  supplied  the  very  materials  for 
these  improved  tables,  are  stigmatised  as  imposters  and  swindlers  I  We 
sball  next  year  hear  that  Sir  John  Franklin  was  a  coward  and  a  fool,  and 
perhaps  a  knave,  because  he  died  in  his  effort  to  discover  the  north- weqt 
^assMeir 

Wflfa  reject  to  the  impertinenoe  of  the  Tima  writer,  I  think  after  what  I 
have  writtem,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  me  to  insist  upon  it  further. 

Of  obuTse,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  much  remains 
to  be  doiie  in  order  that  all  friendly  societies  may  be  placed  ftnanoially  in 
a  Bonnd  position.    But  neither  Home  nor  the  British  constitution  was 

ritlt  in  a  day.  The  first  venture  with  the  Greai  Eastern  steam  sliip  proved 
iailare.  The  same  mi^y  be  said  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable.  Bnt  does 
any  one,  therefore,  doubt  the  inUqrU^  of  purpo$e,  or  the  capability  of  fur- 
ther ei^ertion  on  the  part  of  the  shareholdeni  and  directors,  or  that  future 
success  will  ultimately  crown  these  eminently  national  undertakings!  What 
oommcm  sense  can  there  be  in  confounding  the  moral  efibrt  of  a  large  body 
dt  men  of  otherwise  roost  undeniable  reputation,  with  either  thmr  mat 
or  partial  ignorance  of  a  science  with  which  not  one  in  a  thousand,  ot  the 
middle  clhss  even,  are  much  better  acquainted  than  they  are  with  Sanscrit  I 

There  is  a  gpsat  cry  abroad  just  now  about  the  impropriety  and  even 
ciimiDali^  or  attempting  "  to  set  class  against  class.^  In  my  opinion  a 
smgfea  article  of  the  character  of  the  one  now  under  consideration/is  more 
calculated  to  effect  so  undesirable  a  consummation,  than  some  scores  of 
demagogae  speeches  however  violent.  If  the  operation  of  friendly  societies 
had  been  productive  of  no  more  social  good,  than  the  bringing  together  of 
tncn  of  various  classes  and  opinions,  on  a  ground  where  all  could  labour  for 
the  gaiieral  good,  and  silence  for  the  time  the  discordant  yell  of  political 
or  polemical  rancour,  they  deserve  the  countenance  and  support  of  every 
true  inlribt  and  genuine  philanthropist. 

Just  a  parting  word  with  the  redoubtable  ^thunderer."  I  would,  in  all 
sincerity,  suggest  for  the  moral  consideration  of  the  mighty  potentate  (if  he 
atiU  retains  such  a  faculty),  that  there  exists  a  greater — 1  won't  say  **  cakh 
»i^"-i.buta  **  greater  scandal  to  this  country,  than  the  general  condition 
of  our  benefit  societies";  and  that  is,  that  the  head  of  our  boasted  free 
jwrioiHoal  preset  can  continue  to  hold  its  position  by  dint  of  mere  literary 
legerdemain  and  commercial  enterprise,  long  after  its  want  of  sterling  prin- 
ciple has  heoome  almost  universally  acknowledged.  Englishmen  are  fond 
of  boasting  of,  among  other  virtues,  the  possession  of  two  important  quali- 
ties, viz. :  honourable  dealing  and  manly  courage.  How  little  the  Ttoiet 
rspfesettts  the  national  character  in  these  respects,  is  now  (alas  !)  a  matter 
6f  disgraceful  notoriety. 

Notwithstanding  the  deadly  hostility  of  the  thunderer,  I  shall  still,  as 
heretofore,  maintain  that  so  far  from  being  a  scandal,  the  rtty  effort  of  the 
Operative  population  in  this  direction  results  from  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  honoured  of  our  national  characteristics.  With  all  their  errors  these 
societies  are  teaching  millions  the  principle  and  practice  of  self-dependence; 
they  have  taught  working  men  practically  the  value  of  law  and  order,  and 
the  danger  aira  folly  of  anarchy  ;  they  have  made  thousands  of  them  citi- 
zens worthy  to  live  in  the  freest  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  nations  of 
theworld.  ' 
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FRANKLIN'S   MAXIMS. 


EXAMINED  BY  W.  AITKEN,  P.  PROT.  O.K. 


To  make  any  Btrictnres  on  maxima  thai  havo  passed  cnrrent  and  almost 
undisputed  for  a  century  may  seem  to  the  admirers  of  the  Doctor  absurd 
indeed.  That  Doctor  Franklin  was  a  wise,  a  ereat,  and  a  good  man,  the 
writer  of  this  paper  does  not  call  in  question,  but  he  certainly  thinks  that 
many  of  his  maxims  hare  tended  to  harden  the  heart  of  mankind,  encase 
il  in  adamant,  destroy  great  Christian  maxims,  and  foster  a  narrowness 
of  mind  between  man  and  man.  Nay,  farther,  that  many  of  them  are 
absurd,  and  nine  tenths  of  the  readers  of  the  Odd-fdlowf  Maifazine  wilL  I 
think,  admit  the  fact  when  these  far-famed  maxims  are  analysed,  Ltet 
it  be  perfectly  understood  that  there  are  many  of  his  maxims  yery  good. 
It  is  those  that  have  long  seemed  to  me  objectionable  and  absurd  with 
which  I  have  to  deal.  I  will  commence  with  one  which  many  of  ns  learned 
from  our  mothers,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  recollections. 

**  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise." 
The  great  bulk  of  mankind  are  hard  workers,  go  to  bed  "  early,"  and  rise 
''early,"  but  the  work  that  millions  endure  destroys  their  ** health,"  the 
small  earnings  they  receive  do  not  find  them  the  necessaries  of  life,  say 
nothing  of  "  wealth,"  and  they  have  not  time,  by  study  and  an  exhausted 
daily  frame,  to  make  themselves  "  wise." 

Take  most  of  the  numerous  trades  carried  on  in  our  boasted  centres  of 
civilization,  and  what  do  we  find !— that  nine-tenths  of  mankind  are  within 
a  month's  march  of  the  workhouse.  In  other  words,  if  all  that  the  great 
majority  have  was  sold,  it  would  barely  keep  them  a  month  from  positive 
starvation. 

Yet  they  go  to  bed  "  early  "  rise  "  early,"  and  their  household  goods,  or 
" aeeumulaUd  capital"  if  all  sold,  could  not  and  would  not  keep  the  multi- 
tude from  the  direst  want  a  single  month.  When  mUnkind  and  womankind 
are  labouring  hard  from  year  end  to  year  end,  are  under-fed,  under-clothed, 
and  badly  housed,  they  cannot  be  as  "healthy"  as  they  ought  to  be.  The 
*  wealthy"  portion  of  the  business  has,  I  thiok,  been  disposed  of. 

Now  R>r  the  **  wise"  portion  of  it.  Marriage  is  a  law  of  God  and  civilised 
society,  and  whether  marriages  are  provident  or  improvident  is  not  the 
question.  But  people  do  get  married,  and  have  families.  The  small 
amount  of  money  earned  by  the  multitude  of  workers  prevents  them  pay- 
ing any  great  sum  of  money  for  the  teaching  of  their  children. 

But  supposim^  the  juveniles  do  go  to  school,  when  they  get  about  nine 
or  ten  years  ot  age  thev  are  taken  from  school,  sent  to  mines,  mUls,  or 
some  other  of  the  manufaotories  of  the  most  industrial  age  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Their  education  is  thus  scanty,  their  labour  then  and  in  after 
life  motUif  absorbs  alike  their  physical  and  mental  powers,  thus  preventing 
the  great  industrial  hive  from  being,  as  far  as  booK  learning  is  conceme^^ 
in  the  abstract  sense  of  the  term, "  wise." 

Again,  even  those  who  have  the  means  to  study  and  be  ''  wise ;"  some 
pore  over  the  **  midoight  lamp,"  others  under  the  lamp  of  day^  both  alike 
getting  <*  wise"  by  lamplight  and  sonlight.  If  all  these  premises  be  true, 
and  they  are,  the  maxim  of  "  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  nse,  makes  a  man 
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healthy,  wealthy,  and  wiee,"  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  most  instances,  an 
absurdity. 

i^gain,  the  moraliser  says,  **  Industry  needs  not  wish,  and  he  that  lives 
upon  hope  may  die  £uting  f*  to  which  1  repl^  industry  need  ''wish."  Wish 
that  labour  was  better  rewarded,  capital  in  a  better  position  to  do  it, — 
**  wish''  that  some  better  mode  was  adopted  between  master  and  servant  to 
settle  disputes  than  strikes — the  emolem  of  barbazism — the  strong  in 
pounds  against  the  weak  in  pence, — "  wish"  that  over  speculation  on  the 
part  of  those  who  emplojjr  industry  did  not  at  times  bijng  them  to  the 
veree  of  ruin,  and  starvation,  often  the  workhouse, — ^"  wish"  that  greater 
kindness  and  urbanity  was  used  by  the  employers. — ''wish*'  that  a 
rreater  desire  was  shown  to  allow  industry  more  of  the  comforts  of  life 
than  it  now  has :  in  brief, — "  wish"  that  those  who  have  so  much  would  be 
content  with  a  little  less,  and  allow  those  who  have  so  little  a  few  more  of 
those  things  which  tend  to  make  the  cottage  happy,  as  well  as  the  mansion, 
and  give  greater  security  for  the  happiness  of  both.  So  that  after  all,  Mr. 
Franklin,  industry  needs  *^  wish,"  and  I  fear  will  have  to  **  wish*'  for  many  of 
the  things  above  narrated,  as  long  as  capital  and  labour  are  in  ejcistenco. 

On  the  latter  portion  of  the  maxim  under  examination,  **  He  that  lives 
on  hope  mav  die  fasting,"  much  can  be  said.  Hope  is  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful principles  in  the  human  mind  which,  if  taken  away,  would  do  much  to 
destroy  the  happiness  of  the  human  famil  v.  Of  course,  no  such  thing  as 
taking  away  hope  from  the  human  mind  with  our  present  organization,  will 
ever  take  place.  It  may  fairly  be  asserted  that  "  hope,"  under  lUl  the  dif 
ficulties  incident  to  the  strug^es  of  life,  has  kept  millions  in  existence  who 
would  have  died  had  they  given  wa^  to  despair.  Take  a  vessel,  on  fire  at 
sea, — exertions  are  used  to  extinguish  the  names, — crew  and  passengers 
"hope*'  their  exertions  will  be  successful.  So  with  shipwrecks ;  all  exertions 
are  used  with  a  **  hope"  that  they  may  be  successful.  So  with  individuals 
who  are  dangerously  ill ;  they  '*  hope"  they  may  get  better.  A  hundred 
instances  could  be  cited  where  individuals  hate  tited  upon  hope^  instead  of 
giving  way  to  despair,  and  their  '*  hope"  has  not  been  in  vain.  This  word 
^hope"  would  of  itself  make  a  lengthy  paper,  as  the  book  called  the 
•*  Pleasures  of  Hope"  can  testify. 

Again,  says  the  Doctor,  **  There  are  no  gains  without  pains,  then  help 
hands  for  I  have  no  lands."  The  former  portion  of  this  maxim  would  read 
much  better  and  more  truly,  in  my  opinion,  if  it  read  thus, — **  There  are 
many  pains  with  few  gains,  and  plenty  gains  with  few  pains."^ 

In  examining  the  first  maxim  brought  under  notice  in  this  paper,  allu- 
sion was  made  to  the  toil  of  the  great  body  of  society,  and  as  tautology  is 
never  or  seldom  pleasing,  those  arguments  need  not  be  repeated.  But  the 
multitude  of  hard  workers  have  the  **  pains/'  minus  the  ''gains,"  while  the 
usurer  who  lends  his  money,  the  speculators  in  consols,  money  dealers  ge- 
nerally, and  a  shoal  of  others  of  the  same  kith  and  kin,  have  the  **  gains," 
minus  the  "  pains."  So  this  is  another  of  the  maxims  of  Franklin,  which 
scarcely  bears  the  test  of  examination. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  second  portion  of  it, "  Then  help  hands  for  I  have 
no  lands."  This  portion  maj  mean  one  of  two  things,  or  Doth.  It  may  be 
an  appeal  to  the  **  hands"  ot  an  individual  or  to  him  who  employs  fifty,  a 
hundred,  or  a  thousand  "hands."  If  the  appeal  is  to  one  pair  of  hands,  and 
those  of  the  working  classes,  then  it  is  evident  that  if  he  used  those  "hands" 
for  a  lifetime,  his  "lands"  would  be  few  indeed,  because,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  Uiere  are  few  who  work  who  can  save  an  vthing  out  of  their  earn- 
ings ;  and,  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  "  land'*^  is  so  dear,  one  pair  of 
"  haiw'  will  seldom  have  "  lands."    On  the  other  hand,  if  Franklin  meant 
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ftn  employer  of  '^  hands"  be  was  right ;  if  not,  so  far  as  this  coohixy  la  con- 
cemed  at  least,  he  is  entirely  in  the  wron^. 

Again,  the  Doctor  says,  **  At  the  working  man's  honse  hunger  loblts  iq. 
hut  dares  hot  enter."  The  low-paid  working  man  of  this  country  (ana 
his  naihe  is  legion)  scarcely  ever  knows  what  a  full  stomach  is,  iLna  there 
are  thousands  in  the  Manchester  Unity  who  can  bear  witness  to  thb  fact. 
So  that  '* hunger"  not  only  ** dares  look  in/*  but  the  lean,  lank,  contemptibly 
vagabond  is  everlastingly  poking  his  giaunt  limbs  about  the  households 
of  thousands  of  working  men.  Another  of  the  DoctQr*lB  fallacies ;  for^  b^ 
it  remembered,  he  makes  ho  exceptions. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  examining  So  man?  of  these  inailmd  the  reader^ 
patience  will  not  be  exhausted;  tot*  it  is  the  firm  cohviction  of  ihe  writer 
that  the  fiallacies  contained  in  many,  and  the  spirit  of  selfishness  engen- 
dered in  men's  minds  by  others,  have  done  more  to  endanger  th^ 
principles  of  humatiity  propounded  in  the  New  Testaiiient,  than  the  ^brkk 
of  any  other  writer  of  the  past  or  presetit  Age. 

Here  is  a  nice  character  for  the  working  nien  of  ftny  botintix  Itiid  ttbe, 
in  illy  obihlon,  that  is  a  libel  on  the  indublrious  of  the  old  and  the  new 
world ;  hel-e  it  Is  written  in  all  its  native  purity,  Or  Impurity — which  you 
please — "Not  to  oversee  workmen  is  to  leave  your  purse  opeiij"  in  olhe^ 
word^,  hot  to  hAve  your  eyes  on  the  workman  at  hid  labour,  he  woulcl  as 
soon  aUd  as  easily  rob  you  as  if  his  master^s  purse  came  iti  his  way  and 
was  open.  The  irorkman  would  rob  his  master  by  idliug  at?ay  his  time,  6r 
taking  away  the  material,  or  bbth.  this  is  clearly  not  Only  what  FrAxJclio 
says,  out  what  he  means.  . 

Tbat  there  krb  workmen  of  this  description  there  is  little  4oubt,  t>ut 
that  the  Very  largie  majority  of  them  would  either  idle  aWay  their  time,  oi 
take  their  master  s  pfoperty  away,  if  the  master  did  not  "oversee"  them, 
everv  large  firUi  throughout  this  country  is  a  proof  positive  of  the  falsity 
of  the  assertion,  and  the  wrong  done  to  the  workman  throughout  the 
world.  The  wish  of  most  men  is  to  pleasb  iheir  master,— take  care  of  hia 
ptoperty^ — do  as  much  work  as  they  can.  in  order  tbat  they  may  be  retained 
in  their  etbplbyment — elevated,  if  possible;  and  if  thesb  be  not  high  enough 
inducemeuts,  that  they  may  not  bo  turned  away,  to  belong  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  starve  in  the  mean  time.  These  are  reasons  sulncient  to  destroy 
the  Doctor's  assertioU.  I  hope  that  if  any  employer  has  taken  into  hft 
head  the  maxim  that  <*  not  to  overlook  workmen  is  to  leave  them  your 
purse  open,"  he  will  blot  It  from  his  memory,  and  have  more  confidence  in 
the  workmch,  who  at'o  at  once  the  helpers  to  his  fortune,  and  the  glory 
and  mainstay  of  the  empire. 

The  maxims  hitherto  quoted  ailudo  to  huttnas  only,  notr  for  the  Doctox^ 
fVtigality  : — ^"  A  man  may,  if  he  knows  iiot  how  to  save  as  he  gets,  keep  hu 
nose  all  his  lifo  to  th6  grlnd-StoUe  and  die,  not  ^brth  a  groat  iit  liat.  £ 
fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  will.'* 

Ih  order  then  that  mankind  may  leave  a  "fat"  will,  let  his  kitchen  and 


uie  ip  mase  a  "  lai;  win,"  inai  your  oescenaants  may  sauanaer  ii  away  u 
the^  please,  ahd  make  your  accumulations  "lean**  indeed.  A  inJixim  wat 
all  wise  men  will  think  he  is  a  fool  that  carries  but. 

Here  is  another  invocation  of  the  Dbctor  to  all  htoh  hot  to  treat  their 
fribnds  with  ^hat  is  known  amongst  us  as  ''English.  ko^Miljf,**  and  lei 
the  Lord  l&iayor  of  London  place  it  on  the  Mansion  House  the  neit  time 
he  Invites  bis  guests:  ''Fools  make  feasts  and  wise  men  eat  ihem."  60 
he  who  ihvites  Ikis  fMcnds  to  a  good  dinner  or  supper  ia  a  '^fool/'  and 
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tbo80  who  como  to  see  him  and  partake  are  ''wise.'*  A  pretty  maxim  truly. 
If  all  men  were  to  cease  invitiiif^  their  friends  to  a  feast  occasionally,  we 
should  become  individualized  ;  that  kindly  feeling  which  is  brou/^ht  about 
by  the  interchange  of  thought  at  these  social  re-unions  would  be  unknown, 
and  if  callousness  towards  each  other*s  welfare  exists  at  the  present  time, 
it  would  be  infinitely  worse  if  that  aelfish  and  false  maxim  was  carried 
out,  **  Fools  make  feasts  and  wise  men  eat  them/'  What  opinion  D<k;tOr 
Franklin  had  of  his  beau  ideal  of  a  *'  wise  man"  that  would  "  feast  with 
fools,"  is  not  for  me  to  say ;  but  sure  I  am  no  **  wise  man"  would  sit  down 
to  **  feast"  with  a  '*  fool."  If  he  ever  does^  he  is  a  "  fool"  with  a  circum- 
bendibus— A  Knavb. 

A|E^ain,  "  Silks  and  satins,  scarlet  and  velvets,  put  out  the  kitchen  fire ;" 
and  in  justification  of  this  maxim,  read  the  Doctor's  own  reasoning  on  it. 
**  These  are  not  the  netsettaries  of  life,  they  can  scarcely  be  called  the  con- 
veniences ;  and  yet  only^  because  they  look  pretty,  how  many  want  them." 
Now,  ladies,  sell  your  **  silks,  satins,  and  velvets ;"  gentlemen  do  the  same  ; 
they  are  not  "  necessaries ;"  nay  they  are  not  **  conveniences ;"  and  when 


vou  have  sold  them,  buy^  no  more,  in  order  that  your  *' kitchen  fire"  mav 
burn  more  brightly.  If  this  be  not  what  Franklin*B  countrymen  call  "boah, 
I  should  like  to  know,  what  is. 

What  ia  it  that  proveii  the  advance  of  eiviliiAtion — tends  to  the  growth 
of  commerce — stiknulateB  the  human  intellect — gives  employment  to  mil- 
lions, causes  emulation, and  spurs  to  industry  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
working  classes  I  The  very  things  that  Franklin  sets  so  light  a  value  on, 
"Silks  and  satins,  scarlet  and  velvets." 

Quite  true;  we  could  do  without  the  ''silka,  satins,"  &c.,  and  return  to 
the  linaey  woolsey  of  a  past  age;  nay^  we  might,  like  the  Indians  of  the 
present  day,  don  a  blanket  and  mooassins ;  bat  he  who  would  recommend 
or  support  such  a  theory,  should  '*  don  a  lion's  skin  on  hie  recreant  limbs." 
What  would  become  of  the  Spitalfields,  Macclesfield,  and  Lyons'  silk 
weavers,  if  Franklin's  idea  was  carried  out,  that  their  labour  is  neither  a 
''necessary"  nor  4  ^convenience?"  W^at  would  become  of  the  pattern 
makers,  the  card  makers,  for  that  beautifhl  machine  the  Jacouard  loom  f 
Nay,  what  would  become  of  progress,  the  fine  arts,  and  all  that  tends  to 
please  the  eye  ftbd  elevate  the  human  intellect !  They  would  be  blotted  out 
from  amongst  us,  and  retrogression  would  take  the  place  of  progression. 

I  wish  again  to  observe  that  there  are  ttMny,  veiy  many,  of  Franklin's 
maxims  excellent  indeed.  The  few  selected,  in  my  humble  opinion,  have 
done  much  mischief,  as  many  of  them  are  not  only  untrue  but  positively 
injurious  to  the  minds  of  all  those  who  harbour  them  and  all  who  come 
near  them. 

Contrast  the  selfish  maxims  of  the  Doctor  irith  the  touching,  beautiful, 
and  simple  doctrines  of  the  New  1*estameut.  We  will  glance  at  a  few  of 
the  latter  :  "  Love  one  another,"  "He  that  hath  two  coats  let  him  give  to 
him  that  hath  none,"  "Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  "Do  unto  others  as 
ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you."  These  and  many  others  of  a 
similar  kind  from  the  same  source^  tended  and  tend  to  soften  the  heart, 
teach  us  to  be  kiqd  to  each  other,  and  inculcate  in  the  bosoms  of  all  the 
God-like  feeling  of  charity, 

"  Charitj  decent,  modest,  easy  kind, 
Boftena  the  high  and  rears  the  abject  mind  ;** 

while,  on  the  other  hand,  too  many  of  Franklin's  maxims  tend  to  selfish- 
ness^ and  make  us  forget  the  feelings  of  others. 
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I  hope  none  of  the  Doctor's  nmnerons  admirers  will  consider  it  higli 
treason,  because  I  have  endeavoured  to  analyse  and  dispute  that  which  has 
passed  almost  undisputed  for  a  century. 

Errors  are  errors  from  whateyer  source  they  come.  It  is  possible 
and  probable  that  my  examination  of  these  far-famed  maxims  may  be 
considered  absurd  and  fallacious,  as  I  consider  the  great  Dr.  Franklin's 
are. 


"WRITE     SOON." 


BY  ELIZA  COOK. 


Long  parting  from  the  hearts  we  lore 
Wm  shadow  o'er  the  brightest  face; 

And  happy  they  who  part,  and  prove 
Affection  changes  not  with  place. 

A  sad  iarewell  is  warmly  dear. 
But  something  dearer  maybe  found 

To  dwell  on  Hps  that  are  sincere. 
And  lark  in  bosoms  closely  bound. 

The  pressing  hand,  the  steadfast  sigh, 
Are  both  less  earnest  than  the  boon 

Which,  fervently,  the  last  fond  sieh 
Begs  in  the  hopeful  words,  *'  Write  soon  !'* 

**  Write  soon  I"  oh,  sweet  request  of  Truth ! 

How  tenderly  its  accents  come  I 
We  heard  ii  first  in  early  youth, 

When  mothers  watched  us  leaving  home. 

And  stin  amid  the  trumpet-joy s. 
That  weary  us  with  pomp  and  show. 

We  turn  from  all  the  brassy  noise 
To  hear  this  minore  oadeno  eflow. 

We  part,  but  carry  on  our  way 
Some  loved-one  s  plaintive  spirit-tunOi 

That,  as  we  wander,  seems  to  say, 
«  Affection  lives  on  Faiths—Write  soon  1 " 
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BOBERT  BUENS  AND  THE  CENTENARY. 


Ov  the  25th  of  Jannaiy,  1759,  in  a  clay-bnili  oottaffe,  raised  by  his  father's 
own  hands,  on  the  baxiks  of  bonnie  Doon,  in  the  dmrict  of  Kyle— thence- 
forth to  further  enhance  the  old  boast  ox  ^  Kyle  for  a  man" — and  in  the 
county  of  Ayr,  amidst  a  tempest  which  shattered  the  frail  tenement  that 
the  parental  hands  had  erected  for  the  roof-tree  of  his  wife  and  little  ones, 
and  sent  the  newly-bom  babe  and  its  mother  to  seek  the  shelter  of  better- 
housed  neighbours^  was  bom  Scotland's  graat  lyric  poet,  Robebt  Burms^ 
the  oentenaiy  of  whose  birth  has  just  been  celebrated  even  in  Eng^land 
"from  Eddystone  to  Berwick  bounds,  from  Lynn  to  Milford  Bay/'  with  a 
unanimous  fervour  that  in  its  ovation  to  the  poet's  memory,  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt  of  its  thorough  sincerity.  But  how  far  the  worshippers  brought 
a  reasonable  knowledge  to  accompany  a  sudden  ecstatic  faith,  at  least  tnis 
tide  the  Border,  may  oe  questionable. 

The  biography  of  the  poet  is  a  familiar  story,  for  it  has  been  often  and 
well  told  by  his  fellow-countrymen — Lockhart,  Allan  Cunningham,  Bobert 
Chambers,  Cromek  especially ;  and  the  poet  himself  gives,  m  a  letter  to 


„      -  , , single 

uterary  life  which  has  been  so  completely  laid  open  to  us ;  and  his  diligent 
bi<^pher8  had  great  help  from  the  poet's  own  worthy  brother  Gilbert,  a 
senaible,  well-informed  man,  whose  reminiscences,  apart  from  their  inte- 
ratting  subject,  have  a  great  charm  from  their  freshness  of  feeling  and 
Tigoroos  perception.  We  will  briefly  recapitulate  the  main  incidents.  The 
father  of  the  future  bard,  WiUiam  Bumess,  as  he  spelt  the  name,  was  a 
fine  type  of  the  better-developed  Scotch  character,  laborious,  frugal,  and 

Sioos ;  yet  withal  somewhat  rigid  and  sombre,  which  was  not  to  be  won- 
ered  at,  for  the  hard-striving  man's  life  was  soured  by  worldly  unsuccess, 
ft&d  his  nature  tinctured  by  rigid  Calvinism.  The  mother  of  Burns  was 
in  much  a  remarkable  woman — at  least  su£5cientlv  so  to  prove  the  com- 
monly observed  rule,  that  all  celebrated  men  owe  tne  seeds  of  future  emi- 
nence to  the  individuality  of  their  mothers.  Frequently  she  cheered  the 
hours  of  monotonous  gloom  in  |the  poverty-pressed  cot  bv  chaunting  old 
nogs  and  ballads,  of  which  she  had  a  large  store,  and  wnich,  doubtless, 
lighted  the  flame  smouldering  in  her  young  son's  mind,  to  be  further  fea 
by  an  old  dame  who  came  to  live  with  the  simple  family  when  the  boy 
was  ten  years  old,  and  who  possessed  the  largest  store  of  tales  conoeming 
fiuries  and  ghosts,  and  witches  and  warlocl^,  and  such  eerie  folk,  to  be 
found  in  that  country  side.    Nobody  can  doubt  who  knows  even  little  of 

sfforded  to  his  class 

mastery  of  numbers  and  powers  of  dear  expression 
spondenoe  amply  demonstrates,  but  how  prepared  was  such  an  educated 
pablie  both  for  the  production  and  appreciation  of  such  a  man  by  their 
nperior  culture  and  training.  Much  more  than  a  common  pedagogue  was 
Murdoch  to  Robert  Bums,  and  few  men  could  have  reaped  greater  advan- 
tiges  in  so  short  a  period  even  from  the  best  of  tutors.  His  instruction,  as 
far  as  it  went,  was  sound,  and  his  reading,  though  necessarily  discursive, 
was  solid*  In  1784  the  good  father  died— Robert  being  24  vears  of  age- 
worn  out  with  ton  and  sorrow,  after  living  just  long  enough  to  learn  that 
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his  loDg-pendinff  lawsuit  with  his  landlord  had  terminated  by  plmifiing  his 

Soor  wife  and  children  in  ruin,  Qe  left  five  children  yonngeruum  Uooert. 
ust  befe*e  the  faUier's  deatli,  when  fiunily  affiurs  were  at  a  or!fli%  Robert 
and  his  brother  took  a  farm.  *' It  was,"  says  Gilbert,  ^a  joint  concern 
among  us.  Every  member  of  the  family  was  allowed  ordinary  wases  tor 
ti^e  labour  he  performed  on  the  farm.  My  brother's  allowance  ana  mine 
was  4S7  per  annum  each|  and  during  the  whole  time  this  cone«ii  lasted, 
which  was  four  years,  his  expenses  never  exceeded  his  slender  income.'' 
Before  his  16th  year  he  had,  as  he  tells  us  himself, "  first  committed  the  sin 
of  rhyme.**  His  verses  soon  gained  him  considerable  local  fame,  to  which, 
as  he  made  connexions  in  Ayr  and  other  neighbouring  towns  with  young 
men  of  his  own  age,  he  greatly  added  by  the  remarkable  fluency  and  vigour 
of  his  conversational  nowera.  These  social  gatherings  soon  introduce  ths 
eager  spirit  to  new  haoits,  and  his  attachment  to  female  society^  which  had 
from  oarly  youth  been  very  strong,  was  no  longer  confined  within  those 
bounds  of  strict  virtue  which  had  mtherto  restramed  him.  About  his  24th 
year  he  was  furnished  with  the  subject  of  his  **  Epistle  to  John  BamkinJ ' 
or  to  state  the  bald  fact,  Robin  had  to  do  penance  in  church  for  t^e  unU^ 
censed  daughter  whom  in  his  **  Inventory'*  he  styles  his  "  sonsie,  smirkiog, 
dear-bought  Bess.**  Another  affair  of  the  kind  determined  the  subsequent 
course  of  his  life.  This  was  his  connexion  with  Jean  Armour,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Bums,  who  brought  the  poet-father  twins.  In  the  difficulties  and 
distress  arising  from  their  imprudence,  it  was  agreed  between  them  that 
they  should  make  a  legal  acknowledgment  of  an  irregular  and  private  mar- 
riage.  and  that  he  should  then  set  out  for  Jamaica  to  push  his  fortune, 
"  But  before  leaving  my  native  country  for  ever,'*  writes  Bums  to  Mr. 
Moore,  "I  resolved  to  publish  my  poems,  I  weighed  my  produoUons  as 
impartially  as  was  in  my  power ;  I  thought  they  had  merit;  ai^d  it  was  a 
deucious  idea  that  I  should  be  called  a  clever  feUow,  even  though  it  should 
never  reach  my  ears."  In  the  autumn  of  1786  an  impression  of  600  oopiei 
was  struck  off  at  Kilmarnock,  which  were  well  received  bv  thepublio,and 
realised  for  their  author  the  not  inconsiderable  sum  of  £20.  Tnis  supply 
was  seasonable ;  for  the  poet  was  thinking  of  indenting  himself  '*  for  want 
of  money  to  procure  my  passage.  As  soon  as  I  was  master  of  nine  guineas. 


the  terrors  of  a  jail,  as  some  ill-advised  people  had  uncoupled  the  merciless 
pack  of  the  law  at  my  heels.**  This  was  to  oblige  him  to  find  securitj  for 
the  maintenanoe  of  his  children  ;  for  the  parents  of  Jean  Armour  were  so 
indignant  that  the  father  had  burnt  the  informal  *'  marriage  line^*'  and 
would  not  allow  the  regular  union  to  take  place,  nor  the  &ildren  to  be 
legitimatised.  He  proceeds :  **  I  had  taken  farewell  of  mv  few  friends ;  my 
chest  was  on  the  road  to  Greenock ;  I  had  composed  the  last  song  J.  ahould 
ever  measure  in  Caledonia,  *  The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast,'  when  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock  to  a  friend  of  mine,  overthrf  w  aU  my  aohames 
by  opening  new  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition.  The  doctor  belonged  to 
a  set  of  ontics  for  whose  applause  I  had  not  dared  to  hope,  Hia  opinion 
that  I  would  meet  with  encouragement  in  Edinburgh  for  a  second  ^tion 
fired  me  so  much  that  away  I  posted  for  that  city,  without  a  single  acquaint- 
ance or  a  single  letter  of  introduction.*'  The  result  was  we  cordial  leoep* 
tion  of  the  poet  b^  all  the  aristocracy  of  rank,  fashion,  and  iatelleet  in  ^ 
Scottish  metropolis.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Glfucaim, Robert- 
son, D^gald  Stewart,  Mackenzie,  Lord  Monboddo,  the  Duchess  of  GhordoD, 
and  other  eminent  and  fashionable  folk,  a  seooad  edition  of  tho  ppema  ivas 
issued*  for  which  he  received  folly  /m  hundred  poumi$^   im  the  iipriqg  of 
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1788^  ttfttr  iMiTiB^  heexk  fSted  ai  lowly  poet  wai  soaroe  oTor  before,  he  re- 
timed to  Airnhire,  where  his  brother  Gilbert,  who  had  undertaken  the 
tuppoft  of  tneir  aged  mother,  was  MtnggUng  with  many  difficolties  in  the 
ma  thej  had  conjointly  taJcen.  BoMrt  advanoed  £200,  and  witii  the 
remainder  of  hie  money  stooked  another  farm,  that  of  Ellisland,  in  Dum- 
friPMhire.  Here  he  took  up  his  abode  in  June  of  the  same  year,  baring 
previously  legalised  his  union  with  Jean  Armour.  Boon  afterwards  he  was 
appointed,  at  nis  own  solicitation,  by  the  interest  of  Mr.Graham,of  Fintry, 
an  excise  offioor  for  the  district  in  whioh  he  lived,  with  a  salary  of  £50  a 
year,  afterwards  increased  to  £70.  But  after  a  holding  of  above  three 
yesis  the  &rm  had  to  be  resigned  as  unprofitable,  and  the  poet  took  his 
iiiiDily  to  lire  in  a  small  house  in  the  town  of  Dumfries,  where  he  spent  the 
aad  remnant  of  his  short  life.  Habits  which  he  had  acauired  during  his 
sodden  daisiing  blaze  of  popularity  on  his  first  introduction  to  public 
notice,  now  gained  an  entire  ascendancy  over  him  as  misfortune  and  dls- 
appointmsnt  broke,  or  at  least  embittered,  his  spirit,  and  enfeebled  his 
poveis  of  resistance.  Some  imprudent  expressions  for  a  government  ser- 
^t,  which  he  had  dropped  on  the  alarming  subject  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, destroyed  his  chance  of  promotion,  and  nearly  lost  him  the  office  alto- 
gether. He  produced  manv  pieces,  and  especiallv  the  best  and  greatest 
nnmber  of  his  songs  alter  the  appeorance  of  the  first  Edinburgh  issue  of 
hit  poemsi,  of  which,  in  his  lifetime,  no  less  than  five  editions  appeared. 
The  songs  were  principally  contributed  to  a  publication  called  "  Johnson's 
Mnaeum,"  and  afterwards  to  a  work  of  much  greater  pretension,  the  well- 
known  "Collection  of  Original  Scottish  Airs,"  edited  and  published  by  Mr. 
Geom  Thomson.  The  correspondence  of  Bums  with  his  publisher  and 
Mend,  forma  a  very  interesting  series  of  letters,  as  well  as  illustrating  the 
life  and  haTaasmenta  of  their  writer.  On  the  2l8t  of  July,  1796,  at  the 
earljr  B|^e  of  37  years,  died  the  erring,  struggling,  genial  poet,  in  a  small 
prorincuU  town,  almost  dunned  to  death  for  a  few  pounds,  and  leaving  four 
BOEj  and  a  widow  to  a  heritage  of  poverty.  Thev  gave  him  a  public  fune- 
ral, rendered  truly  imposing  by  the  multitude  oi  uninvited  mourners,  and 
63  years  afterwards  the  land  echoes  for  a  day  from  the  Land's  End  to  John 
o'Groat'sy  with  the  name  and  the  fame  of  Robert  Burns. 

When,  as  simple  English  readers,  we  endeavour  to  estimate  ftiUy  the  genius 
of  Buns  and  the  influence  of  his  poetry,  we  have  not  the  faintest  desire  to 
loosen  the  affections  of  our  northern  cousins,  the  M'Tartans  and  Macphuds, 
fot  their  nation^  lyrist  We  can  enter  somewhat  into  the  exclusive  homage 
tiMiy  demand  for  their  one  prominent  poet ;  and,  fully  appreciating  their  cha- 
'acteiistic  heartibaess  of  assertion,  enter  our  feeble  strictures  with  a  becoming 
timidity.  We  at  once  plunge  into  the  arena  of  critical  judcrment  by  frankly 
Btating  our  opinion  that  the  English  have  rather  overdone  Bums,  and  by  in- 
^ul^g  in  stilted  heroics  about  the  **  ploughman  bard'*  and  the  *' self-formed 
gemus?'  have  somewhat  weakened  their  weU-intentloned  homage  by  too 
maeh  incense. 

Of  the  poetxy  of  Bums  It  is  almost  supererogation  to  characterise  it  as  dis- 
^ognlshea  by  simple,  true,  and  earnest  feeling,  and  by  sentimonts  of  the 
jaoit  Mnerons  ana  ennobling  kind.  His  rhythm  is  eminently  easy  and  flow- 
nig.  in  short,  his  songs  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  more  especially  to  readers 
woo,  by  early  education  aod  association^  are  flimiliar  with  their  diction,  ima- 
gery, and  allnsions.  But  fox  the  minority  of  English  readers,  the  works  of 
linrns,  if  not  quite  a  sealed  book,  must  ever  be  as  if  **  seeing  in  a  glass 
darkly."  The  poet  was  decidedly  national,  not  to  say  local ;  and  most  of 
his  pieces  are  even  more  difficult  to  comprehend  in  their  entirety  by  Eng- 
Hah  readers,  than  the  archaisms  of  Yorlubire,  the  dialect  of  Tim  Bobbin, 
or  even  the  Dorsetshire  **  hwomely"  verse  as  recently  set  forth  by  Mr. 
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Barnes.  In  the  majority  of  hia  effcuiona  there  ia  scaroelr  a  atanza  that 
doea  not  necessitate  a  tiring  reference  to  the  gloasaiy.  Says  Allan  Cnn- 
nin^ham, "  it  is  one  of  the  delusions  of  his  biographers  that  the  sources  of 
his  inspiration  are  to  be  sought  in  English  poetry ;  but  save  an  image  firom 
Youngy  and  a  word  or  two  from  Shakspere,  there  is  no  trace  of  them  in  all 
his  compositions.  Bums  read  the  English  poets^  no  doubt,  with  wonder 
and  delight ;  but  he  felt  that  he  was  not  of  their  school ;  the  language  of 
life  with  him  was  wholly  different ;  the  English  language  is,  to  a  Scottish 

Eeasant,  much  the  same  as  a  foreign  tongue/'  u^njKi^as  ShakBpere's  clowns 
ave  it,  the  Scottish  peasant's  speech  is  equally  foreign  to  his  more  southern 
fellow  islanders ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  on  record  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Murray,  the  great  Scotch  oriental  scholar, "  that  the  English  of  Milton  was 
less  easy  to  learn  than  the  Latin  of  Virgil."  We  v^eadily  own  the  muaio  of 
th  e  Scotch  bard,  and  we  feel  it :  but  as  music  heard  afar  off,  by  fitfiil  anatches 
of  delicious  melody,  with  too  frequent  intervals  of  blank  expression. 

When  we  estimate  Bums  as  a  man,  we  see  but  another  inatanoe  of  the 
great  truth  that  **  conduct  is  fate."  Blest  by  gifts  of  mind  beyond  his  peen, 
with  grand  opportunities  misused,  we  cannot  join  in  the  repeated  ciy  of  his 
being  the  sport  of  ill-fortune,  and  the  bearer  of  the  **  oppmssor's  wrong  and 
the  proud  man's  contumely."  In  sober  fact,  what  are  the  wrongs  that  the 
|>iftod  rhymer  endured.  To  moan  at  fate,  even  if  mentally  above  the  herd, 
IS  no  proof  of  greatness.  A  first  edition  of  poems  to  bring  their  writer  £20 
in  a  small  provincial  town,  was  what  few  of  the  poetical  tribe  could  boast, 
especially  in  these  latter  days,  when  many  a  new-fledged  lyriat  has  had  to 
disburse  more  for  simple  publication.  To  have  received  i^re  hundred 
pounds  for  a  second  edition  was  indisputably  a  happy  ft'eak  of  fortune,  and 
said  much  for  his  country's  appreciation,  when  we  take  into  considomtion 
the  period,  the  scanty  population,  and  the  poverty  of  the  people.  We  have 
had  enough  and  to  spare  of  the  repetition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  well-worn  lines: 

««  Mark  what  lUi  th«  scholar's  Uf«  assaU 

Toll,  enry,  want,  tho  patron,  and  the  jail. 
Bee  nations  slowly  wise,  and  meanly  Just 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust" 

and,  in  the  case  of  Bums,  we  fail  to  see  the  application.  The  government 
of  the  day  recognised  his  merits  by  giving  Scotia's  gifted  son  the  place  of 
ganger  I — ^which  seems  to  be  accepted  by  tne  unthinking  as  an  ineffiiceable 
reproach.  The  place  was  given  to  the  poet  at  his  own  frequent  solicitation, 
and  his  most  partial  biographer  is  careful  to  inform  us  that  it  was  equal  to 
above  £200  a  year  in  London;  and  the  world  has  not  even  yet  ratified  the 
decree  that  cabinets  are  to  find  places  or  peubions  for  all  Parnassus,  We 
find  his  fellow-patriot,  Allan  Cunningham,  with  curious  logi<^  ffoing  so  far 
as  to  declare  that  "  perhaps  the  remembrance  of  having  aided  m  crushing 
the  great  and  glorious  spirit  of  Bums  came  with  no  healing  upon  its  wings 
across  the  mind  of  Pitt.  The  lueceu  of  JNapdeon  avenged  i&  wferings  of  m 
hard**  The  mournful  unhappiness  of  the  private  life  of  the  poet  was  bis 
own  making,  and  while  men  are  individuals,  and  not  mere  unita  of  a  com- 
pact^ whole,  it  will  ever  be  so.  We  must  not  dwell  upon  what  we  always 
considered  to  be  his  greatest  error ;  and  never  has  poet — strangei  contra- 
dictory human  nature  I—better  described  its  effects : — 

**  The  sacred  lowe  o*  weel-plaeed  1ot«, 

Luxuriantly  indulge  it ; 
But  nerer  tempt  th'  ilUdt  rore, 

Tho'  naethlng  should  divulge  it ; 
I  waive  the  quantum  of  the  sun* 

The  hazard  o'  eoncMling ; 
J3i»(,  ohi  it  hardens  a*  within^ 

And  petrifUt  the  feeling  /** 
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W«  twear  not  by  Father  Matthew  nor  by  apostle  Gongh,  and  are  fiill^ 
aware  of  the  uniTerBal  drinking  cnatoma  or  a  century  since— more  eepea- 
ally  in  the  far  North ;  yet  if  Tyrt»u8  will  tiUce  too  mnch  hippocrene, 
l^rrtsBos  ehall  have  aches  and  pains;  and  if  bibulous  T|rrt»us  grows 
moody  and  worse,  and  comes  to  the  bad,  Tyrtseus  should  look  for  help 
to  where  Jove  directed  the  waggoner,  as  narrated  long  ago  by  good  Mr. 
iEflop,  of  Greece.  For  the  last  and  gravest  chaive  of  all — ^his  neglect  by 
the  great  of  hia  own  land— we  can  scarcely  see  how  this  is  supported  by 
Act :  they  helped  him  in  the  most  delicate  of  ways  to  a  manly  spirit,  by 
nibacribing  £500  for  his  poems ;  one  gives  him  a  tolerably  good  situation, 
eDsnriag  maintenance,  ir  not  further  fortune,  while  his  political  opinions 
(dne  honoar  to  him  for  them !)  happened  to  run  counter  to  those  in  power ; 
and  if  that  promotion  did  not  come  to  a  bold  speaker  who  was  already 
half-gigged  as  a  ganger,  there  is  small  occasion  for  surprise,  however  much 
there  may  be  for  regret.  How  the  poet  could  speak  of  one  of  them  him- 
self, these  fervent  words— if  words  are  worth  anything^-will  prove; 

**  Tb«  bridcsroom  may  foiget  Um  btlde 

Was  mada  hii  w«dded  wife  yestreen ; 
The  monarch  may  forget  the  crown 

That  on  his  head  an  hour  has  been  ; 
The  mother  may  foiget  the  child 

That  smiles  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee ; 
But  I'll  remember  thee,  Glencalm, 

And  a'  that  thou  hast  done  for  me ! " 

If  we  wanted  to  strengthen  the  position  we  have  hero  taken,  we  mieht 
mention  that  two  of  the  sons  of  the  poet  received  appointments  under 
the  East  India  Company,  and  have  risen  to  high  rank  in  its  military 
serrice.  The  ffentlemen  are  still  living ;  and  while  gladly  endorsing  their 
own  individual  merit,  wcstill  must  suppose  that  bemg  their  fathers  sons 
was  their  passport  to  better  fortunes  tnan  the  orphans  left  in  the  small 
house  in  Dumnies  would  otherwise  have  ever  encountered. 

Now  that  the  jovial  recoj^nition  of  the  great  Scotch  song-writer  has 
expended  itself,  and  the  factitious  fervour  put  on  for  a  day,  from  the  lands 
irradiated  by  the  Aurora  BoreaUs  to  the  Constellation  of  the  Southern 
CrosB^  has  subsided,  we  may  well  ask  what  have  we  reaped  for  legacy  to 
the  next  centenary  commemoration.     We  are  forced  to  own  thiat  the 
Cxystal  Palace  prixe  poem  is,  as  yet  shown,  the  only  fruition  of  so  much 
exotic  cultivation.     The  question  of  the  wrongfulness  of  literary  prize 
competition  we  care  not  now  to  re-open  further  than  to  enter  one  more 
protest  against  holding  out  temptation  to  neglect  more  direct  employ- 
menia,  to  encourage  morbid  temperaments  by  disappointed  hopes,  and 
evoking  the  feverish  spirit  of  the  gambler  in  a  chance  where  only  one  can 
win,  and  the  losers  are  not  satisfied  by  the  result.    It  is  done.    Gallantry 
helps  us  to  put  aside  our  inconvenient  scruplei^  and  we  state  sincerely  our 
mtification  that  the  triumphant  laurel,  with  its  golden  binding,  is  worn 
By  a  lady,  and  fitly  a  Scotch  lady.    Whether  the  Sydenham  Sappho  is  to 
take  rank  with  the  many  songsters  of  her  tuneful  band,  the  Ramsays,  the 
Tannahills,  the  Mother  wells,  the  Robert  Nicolls,  the  Willie  Thoms,  and 
the  authoress  of  that  most  pathetic  ballad,  <*  Auld  Robin  Gray,"  lAdy 
Anne  Lindsay,  we  will  not  venture  to  predicate.    But  to  have  carried  off 
the  victor's  palm  from  the  crowd  of  ambitious  eulogists,  and  under  the 
award  of  sncn  competent  judges  as  the  Sydenham  triumvirate,  bears  upon 
its  face,  if  not  the  '^  divine  stamp  of  poesie,"  at  least  that  of  no  common 
merit.    Flushed  and  eager  '* wrote  the  six  hundred"  (aud  a  score  over),  but 
foremost  of  the  Parnassian  racers  came  the  lady ;  the  Muses  had  helped 
their  aiater,  and  we  threw  up  our  caps  gleefully  at  the  success  of  the  fair 
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unknown.*  We  apjMQd  the  poem,  which  we  think  worthjr  of  rememhrsnce. 
ap«rt  from  its  occasion  and  adventitioits  popnlarity,  for  its  eamestnese  tnd 
spirit ;  some  of  its  strophes  rise  to  fenrid  eloquence  expressed  in  flowing 
musical  tones. 


W«  hAll,  this  morn. 
A  MCtunr'i  noblmt  Urth ; 

A  Poet  poMuit-bon, 
Who  more  of  Fame's  immortal  dower 

Unto  bis  eoantry  brinss, 
j;    Than  all  her  Kings  1 

As  lamps  high  set 
Upon  some  eartblj  emlneneef^ 
Aad  to  the  gaser  brighter  thence 

Then  the  spbere*lights  they  float,— 

Dwindle  in  distance  and  die  out« 

While  no  star  waneth  yet ; 
So  through  the  past's  ihr-reaehlag  Blshlf 
Only  the  star-souls  keep  their  light. 

A  gentle  boy, — 
With  moods  of  sadness  and  of  mirth, 

Quick  tears  and  sudden  Joy,— 
Grew  up  besides  the  peasant's  hearth. 

His  father's  toil  he  shares ; 

But  half  his  mother's  cares 

From  his  dark  searching  eyeSf 

Too  swift  to  symiwthise. 
aid  in  her  heart  she  bears. 

At  eaily  mom, 
Bis  father  calls  him  to  the  field ; 
Through  the  stUTsoU  that  clogs  his  feet, 
Chill  rain,  and  harvest  beat. 
He  plods  all  day ;  returns  at  eye  outworn, 
Tothemde  fareapeasant'slotdotb  yield ; 
To  what  else  was  he  bom  ? 

The  Ood-msde  King 

Of  erery  living  thing 
(For  his  great  heartin  love conldhold  them  all)  t 
The  dumb  eyes  meetinghis  by  hearth  and  stall, 

Gifted  to  understand  I— 

Knew  it  and  sovc^t  his  hand ; 
And  the  most  timorous  oreaturs  hadnot  fled» 

Could  she  his  heart  hare  read. 
Which  fain  all  feeble  things  had  blessed  and 

dielt«i«d. 

« 

To  Nalops'i  feMtr- 
Who  knew  her  noblest  guest 
And  entertain'd  him  best.— 
Rlngly  he  came.   Her  chambers  of  the  east 
She  diap'd  with  crimson  and  with  gold. 
And  ponr'd  her  pure  Joy-winet 
For  him,  the  poet-soul'd. 
For  him  her  anthem  roll'd, 
From  the  storm-wind  among  1^  winterptnet, 

Down  to  the  slenderest  note 
or  a  lovie-WBrble  from  the  linnet's  throat. 


But  when  begins 
The  array  for  battle,  and  the  trompot  blows, 
A  king  must  leave  the  feast,  and  lead  the  l^t 

And  with  iU  mortal  foes- 
Grim  gathering  boets  of  sorrow  and  of  iJni 

Bach  human  soul  roust  close. 

And  flune  her  trumpet  blew 
Before  him ;  wrapp'd  him  in  her  pinpleitsle 
And  made  him  mark  for  all  the  shafts  of  tale. 

That  henceforth  round  his  flew. 

Though  he  mnj  yield, 
Bard-pressed  and  wounded  fall 
Forsaken  on  the  field ; 
His  regal  vestments  soiled ; 
His  crown  of  half  ito  Jewels  spoiled; 

Be  is  a  King  for  all. 
Had  be  but  stood  aloof ! 
Had h«array'd himself  in  armonrproof 
Against  temptation's  darts !        [^Hse, 
80  yeam  the  good;— «o  those  the  woild  esUs 
With  vain  presumptuous  hearts, 
Trluaphaat  moralise. 

Of  martyr- woe 
A  saored  shadow  on  his  memory  iwU  t 

Tears  have  not  oeaeed  to  flow  i 
Indignant  grief  yet  stirs  Impetaoiu  breasts, 

To  think— above  that  noble  soul  brou^tlow. 
That  wise  and  soaring  spirit  foord,enslav'd— 

Thus,  thus  he  hod  been  saved  t 

Itml^tnot  b«r 
That  heart  of  harmony 
Had  been  too  rude\y  rent ; 
Its  silver  chords ,  which  any  hand  conld  wound. 
By  no  hand  could  be  tun'd. 
Save  by  the  maker  of  the  Instrvmant, 
Its  every  string  who  knew. 
And  from  profsalng  tondi  his  heavenly  gift 
withdrew. 


Regretful  love 

Bis  country  fain  would  prove. 
By  gratefiti  honours  lavishM  on  his  glATI; 

Would  fain  redeem  her  blame 
That  he  eo  little  at  her  hands  eaa  c3alm« 

Who  unrewarded  gave 
To  her  his  life-bought  gift  of  song  sad  fime. 

The  land  he  trod 
Bath  now  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage  ; 
Where  dearer  are  the  daisies  of  the  led 
That  conld  his  song 


*  May  we  juft  whisper,  after  the  manner  of  a  theatrieal  *'  aside,**  that  earoly  now  the  Mt- 
temees  of  national  wrongs,  as  discovered  by  the  Seottish  Rights'  Association,  is  sweeteaed  by 
our  English  tfivas  to  their  sweet-singing  countrywomen,  and  the  eloquent  grievaaees  of  even 
Sn  Alison  for  ever  assuaged  by  our  homage  to  the  "  God-made  King,  Ac.**  on  that  br^test 
Md-letter  day,  the  i^fled  86th  ?  This  is,  supposhig  that  that  rampant  league  be  etm  esisi* 
ent,  now  that  Ua  aoUs  pitsldeat  has  aeesf tad  fios-rsgal  mis  oftr  aaothsr  eqasUly-aUghted 
nationality. 
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Abo^  Ihft  tenk  <»  nhfash  hit  Umte  hf  floBg 

Tht  itmnu  he  wmnd«r'd  near  ; 
The  maidena  whom  he  loT'd  ;  fhe  sonni  he 


AU,aU  are  dear! 


The  arch  bhie  eyes— 
Af«i  b«t  f er  l9ve*a  di^lBiit— 
Of  Beedand'a  daugbteAJMften  aihii  itrala; 
9er  her4r  sons,  icnt  finih  across  ths  main 


To  drive  the  plooghshaie  threap  earth's 
TkglB  Mile, 
U^teii  wMi  tt  fheif  toils  I 
And  sister  lands  have  leam'd  to  Iots  fhe 
tonxue 
In  Wnleh  sodi  songs  are  song. 

For  doth  not  song. 
To  the  whole  world  belong  I 
Isitnot  glren  wherever  tears  ean  fUl, 
Wlurafer  hsArtseaa  bIs1I«  or  VtaShee  slew, 
Or  nirth  and  sadMss  mftsji^  as  Aej  fltWt 
▲  heritage  to  aU  ? 


t)oabil«aB  oar  readen^dspaeially  tha  ladiea— vill  like  to  know  some- 
tkiBff  ^K>iit  ik«  anihoreM  thus  **  pliMsed  on  high  amid  tho  tunofnl  quire  ;** 
we»  Sierefore,  oiTe,  from  a  London  literary  joaroa^  gome  few  partiemlan  of 
ker  qaiet  Ufe  thne  snddenhr  brought  to  public  familiarity.  MiM  laa  Craig 
i%  we  believe,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  working  woman,  who  untU 
Tory  reo«itly  maintained  herself  by  her  needle.  ]^or  two  yean  past  she 
has  reidded  in4iOndon.  Early  left  an  orphan,  she  was  reared  and  edncated 
under  the  oare  of  a  grandmother  not  in  affluent  ciroumstanoes.  By  oeea< 
sional  poetical  eontributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Seoitman  she  gained  the  notioe 
and  kindness  of  the  principal  proprietor  of  that  journal,  and  for  some  years 
she  wae  employed  on  its  literary  department.  In  1856  she  gave  to  the 
world  a  small  volume  of  "Poems  by  Isa,"  published  by  the  Messrs 
Blaokwood  of  Edinburgh,  Ifany  of  these  had  previously  appeared  in  the 
Ihikmam,  a  eiroumstanoe  to  which  the  writer  alludes  in  the  preface.  In 
this  prsiaee  she  informs  us  that  "  the  foUowini^  poems  have  been  written 
in  the  intervals  of  leisure  afforded  by  a  life  of  toil.  •  .  .  Recognising 
ia  poeiiy  an  art  to  be  cultivated  with  enthusiasm  for  its  own  sake»  as  well 
ss  for  the  sake  of  the  refined  enjoyment  which  its  eiiercise  bestows,  the 
writer  has  aspired  to  render  them^  as  far  as  possible,  artistic  efforts."  She 
fsss  on  to  say  that,  **  However  mush  she  may  value— if  she  obtains  it — ^the 
spproval  of  persons  of  taste  and  education,  she  will  prize  etiU  more  highly 
the  appreoiation  of  the  class  to  which  she  belongs,  and  whose  elevation  and 
refinement  she  meet  eamestljr  desires.**  The  poems  of  which  she  thus 
fpsak%  although  not  very  striking,  are  nevertheless  rather  above  than 
below  the  ordmary  standard  of  merit.  A  few  only  are  in  the  Scotch  dia- 
Iset  The  author  has  also  been  a  contributor  under  the  signature  of  <*  C." 
to  the  poetry  of  the  National  MagoMine.  In  August,  1857|  on  Miss  Craig's 
first  vifli  to  a  London  friend,  Mr.  Hastings,  the  honorar^  secretary  of  the 
National  Aesociation  of  Social  Science,  engaged  her  services  in  the  organi* 
lation  of  the  societyi  and  to  this  association  Miss  Craig  is  still  attached  as 
a  literary  assistant.  The  published  transactions  of  the  association  owe 
much  to  her  talent  and  good  judgment.  At  the  liiverpool  meeting  in 
October  last,  Miss  Oraig  attracted  general  notice  and  commendation  byher 
anobtmsive  conduct  and  tact  in  the  management  of  some  departments  of 
the  bosinees.  Miss  Craig  was  absent  from  the  Ciyvtal  Palaee  BMotinfL 
really  iiporant  of  the  success  of  her  literary  competition,  and  of  the  awara 
sf  the  jndM.  £Uinee  the  appearance  of  the  prise  poem  Miss  Craig  has 
scntributea  some  very  pleasing  verses  to  the  pages  of  the  IhMtk¥t9mtm*i 
Magmrim,  entitled  the  <«  Brides  of  Quair." 
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Not  jret  extinct  as  to  name,  but,  happily,  no  longer  sepajrated  frmn 
community  with  their  fellow  men,  the  Cagota,  who  ao  long  were  looked 
upon  as  a  race  aocuraed  and  held  in  such  universal  abhorrence,  are  still 
to  be  foiftud  in  many  villages  of  the  French  Pyrenees ;  and  traces  of  the 
same  persecuted  family  exist  elsewhere  both  in  France  and  Spain. 

The  extraordinary  aversion  which  the  Gaeots  inspired,  arose  from  the 
belief  that  they  were  tainted  alike  b;^  menu  and  phjrsical  leprosy ;  that 
disease  both  of  soul  and  body  was  their  doomed  inheritance :  and  in  the 
exercise  of  this  belief  proscription,  insult,  and  every  kind  of  wrong  were 
heaped  upon  them.  The  Gagots  were  degraded  by  popular  opinion, 
branded  by  a  mark  of  shame,  obliged  to  live  apart,  and  repelled  as  pesti- 
lent wherever  they  appeared.  They  were  nameless ;  or  if  they  bore  a 
name,  it  was  Ignored,  the  more  absolutely  to  fix  upon  them  the  humiliating 
designation  of  Orettiaa  or  Cajfot*  The  huts  in  which  thev  dwelt  were 
removed  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  villages  on  which  they  depended 
for  work,  the  callings  of  the  carpenter  and  the  slater  being  almost  exclu- 
sively theirs ;  and  even  the  spring  to  which  they  resorted  for  fresh  water 
were  limited,  as  a  proof  of^  which  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  village  in  the  Pyrenees  without  a  source  called  *^  Fontaine  da 
CoMUr 

Opportunity  for  relifious  worship  was,  it  is  true,  allowed  them,  but 
with  a  reservation  which  kept  up  tne  fuU  charter  of  proscription  :  they 
were  permitted  to  enter  the  parish  church,  but  it  was  at  a  sioe  door  used 
only  by  themselves ;  the^  were  allowed  to  dip  their  fin^rs  in  holy  water, 
but  the  vessel  that  held  it  was  contamination  to  the  legitimately  nuthful ; 
they  sat  in  the  church,  bat  huddled  up  in  one  particular  comer ;  and  when 
they  died^happy  no  doubt  to  die — their  very  ashes  were  not  allowed  to 
mingle  with  those  of  other  mortals :  the  line  of  demarcation  was  as  strictly 
drawn  in  the  cemetery  as  it  had  been  in  the  township.  The  people,  in 
general,  were  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  Gagots  were 
entirely  distinct  from  other  men,  that  a  father  reduced  to  the  extremity  of 
poverty  would  rather,  a  thousand  times,  have  seen  his  daughter  beting 
alms  by  the  wayside,  than  have  given  her  hand  in  marriage  to  one  or  the 
accursed  race.  This  prejudice  extended  upwards  from  the  people  to  the 
highest  classes  of  society,  and  Ghurch  and  state  were  both  of  one  mind  in 
excluding  the  Gagot  from  all  employment. 

With  such  a  condition  admitted,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that 
sorcerv  was  amongst  the  misdeeds  ascribed  to  the  Gagots,  or  that  thev 
were  looked  upon  as  indulcing  in  the  lowest  vices.  It  fared  as  ill  wiu 
their  personal  nabits  as  witn  the  alleged  bent  of  their  dispositions :  yon 
could  at  once  detect  a  Gagot,  the  people  said,  by  the  foul  odours  which  he 
emitted,  especially  during  the  heats  of  summer  ^  his  ears  were  lobeless 
like  those  of  lepers ;  when  the  south  wind  blew,  his  lips,  his  throat  glands, 
and  the  dnck's-foot  with  which  he  was  declared  to  be  marked  beneath 
the  left  ann-pit^  swelled  to  an  enormous  size.  All  this,  and  much  more 
of  the  same  kind,  which  one  might  have  supposed  to  be  susceptible  of  easy 
proof,  waa  never  demonstrated :  it  was  simply  taken  for  granted,  and  the 
Gagot  suffered  accordingly. 
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'With  rogud  to  their  ciyil  pontion^  if  a  ahow  of  justice  wm  accorded  to 
the  Oigots  in  admitting  them  to  claim  reparation  for  wrong  at  the  hands 
of  the  Iaw,  it  la  related  that  they  could  onlv  plead  their  cause  by 
awentinfo  heforehand,  to  wear,  as  their  distinctive  sign,  the  brand  of  a 
dnck's^footy  in  qolonred  cloth,  upon  the  shonlder.  Be  tnis  true  or  false,  it 
is  at  all  OTents  certain  that  this  emblem,  or  what  was  taken  for  it,  was  at 
one  period  characteristically  theirs ;  for,  even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  centarj,  the  Pyrenean  CagtfU^  the  Gascon  OaheU,  and  the 
Breton  Caqueux  (so  they  were  diversely  called,  with  many  other  appella- 
tions, according  to  the  locality)  were  excused  from  weanng  the  especial 
mark  caUed  a  duck's  or  a  goose's  foot  by  the  parliaments  of  Navarre  and 
Bordeaux.  In  spit^  however,  of  this  dawning  of  legislative  interference, 
the  Gagot  was  a  prev  to  so  many  and  such  various  miseries,  that  little 
cause  ror  hope  founa  place  in  his  bosom :  the  notary  and  the  priest  per- 
petuated his  caste,  at  his  birth,  at  his  marriage  (he  was  suffered  to  many), 
and  on  his  death-bed  (he  was  also  allowed  to  die) ;  and,  while  these  forms 
were  observed,  that  Gagot  must  have  been  indeed  of  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment who  could  believe  that  the  common  people— envious  of  his  iotelli- 
gence,  of  his  manual  skill,  or  of  his  wealth  (for  he  sometimes  became 
wealthy) — would  ever  admit  him  into  fellowship  with  his  kind. 

But  the  Ca^ts  nevertheless  were  patient  under  all  their  sufferings,  and 
their  resignation  combined,  with  their  love  of  work,  te  render  their  situation 
more  tolerable.  With  legi^tive  enactments  on  their  side,  they  rose,  though 
by  yery  slow  degrees,  and  it  was  not  until  the  revolution  of  seventeen 
hundred  and  eignty-nine  that  the  French  Cagots  were  set  free  from  the 
long  enduring  tyranny  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  troubles  of  that  memorable  time,  they  destroyed,  wherever 
they  oould  find  them,  all  the  local  records  that  attested  tneir  condition 
ts  a  dass  proscribed,  leaving  only  tradition  to  tell  that  such  or  such  a 
family  belonged  to  the  breea  of  Cagots. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  actual  hiBtory  of  this  '' accursed  race,"  as  on  the 
French  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  dwelt  there  in  great  numbers,  and 
were  disseminated  throughout  Lower  Navarre,  the  Basque  Country,  Bton, 
Gascony,  Guienne,  Lower  Poitou,  Brittany,  and  Maine. 

We  l^fi;in  by  tracing  the  Cagots  from  the  extreme  point  of  their  occupa- 
tion in  we  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  until  stretchinff  first  west- 
ward and  then  northward,  they  oisappear  altogether,  under  the  names  of 
Ca^teit  and  Cagaut,  in  the  provinces  of  Brittany  and  Maine.  The  traveller 
who  takes  the  hignroad  from  Toulouse  to  Bagn^res  do  Bigorre  may  meet 
with  vestiges  of  Uiis  people  in  the  gloomy  old  town  of  St.  Gaudens,  where 
they  were  called  Capint,  the  street  in  wmch  they  lived,  so  designated  after 
them,  still  remaining.  The  Capim  fared  at  St.  Gaudens  no  better  than 
elsewhere :  a  separato  entrance  (long  since  walled  u^)  admitted  them  to  the 
antique  Romanesque  church, — they  worshipped  in  it  apart — ^and  stretched 
out  their  hands  for  holy  water  towards  a  vessel  which  dangled  for  their 
•eparate  use  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole.  They  were  carpenters  by  trade, 
and  the  opprobrium  cast  upon  them  by  the  enlightened  inliabitants  of  St. 
Gaudens  accused  them  of^  being  directly  descended  from  those  who  con- 
itmeted  the  cross  on  which  our  Saviour  was  crucified.  A  little  further 
on,  at  8t.  Bertrand  de  Comminges,  which  is  the  chief  town  of  the  arrondme- 
sMil  of  St.  Gaudens,  something  more  than  the  relics  of  the  past  may  be 
dilcovered,  for  there  a  few  families  of  Cagots  (locally  Capota) — ^four  or  £ve 
in  number— yet  reside.  They  are  not,  however,  **jnir  tang,*'  beinff  the 
offspring  of  mixed  marriages;  but  they  exhibit  one  pecuuarity  which, 
amongst  others,  was  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Cagot  only :— their 
Mrs  are  shaggy  like  those  of  bears  I   Here  also,  as  at  St.  Gaudens,  were 
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tlie  fletMmte  efaurcli  entrance  ftnd  cbapeL  At  Gtmrdan,  tk  vtO^B  near  fit. 
Bertrand.  also  exist  half  a  dosen  families  who  ajre  reputed  to  derive  their 
descent  from  two  infamous  and  aecnrsed  races.  Tne  first  of  these  ai« 
Or^tinSf  afflicted  also  with  goftre-^  maladr  which  is  eren  now  terr 
f^enerall  J  supposed  to  be  an  attribute  of  the  Oagots,  thoo|^  the  notion  is 
as  unfounded  as  that  which  supposed  them  to  be  lepers.  The  second  floe 
are  termed  CdpoU  or  Trangolt,  and  whatever  mar  be  the  particular  meaning 
of  these  rarieties  of  the  oriffinal  name|it  suffices  to  overwhelm  with  con- 
fusion those  who  are  called  bj  either.  They  were  confounded  In  oMo^y 
with  the  Cagots,  the  prayers  of  the  orthodox  Ohristian  inhabitants  m 
Gourdan  always  ending  with  this  sentence :  ''DdU  U  prisette  de  la  man 
de  Trangot,  et  del  dine  dtft  Cagot  t**  (€h>d  preserve  thee  from  the  hand  of 
the  Trangot^  and  from  the  money  of  the  Cagot !)  Neither  is  it  long  since 
there  was  to  be  seen  a  family  of  Capots,  living  a  short  distance  outsrae  the 
small  town  of  Montrefean,  in  the  same  arrondissement.  They  were  looked 
down  upon,  if  not  avoided,  by  the  rest  of  the  peoplci  and  besides  the  ordi- 
narv  epithet  were  saluted  by  that  ofShort-ean. 

CroMing  the  Adour,  and  entering  the  department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees^ 
remains  of  Gigot  settlements  are  more  frequently  encountered.  Without 
particularising  the  township^  a  few  of  the  locahties  where  thetr  past  or 
present  existence  offers  anything  remarkable  may  be  noticed.  At  Ossnn, 
the  Cagots  formed  a  distinct  brotherhood,  that  of  St.  Joseph,  and  there 
the  tabooed  church  door,  l^  which  alone  they  were  admitted,  still  exists, 
though  widened  a  little  beyond  its  former  narrow  dimensions.  At  Ter- 
ran^re,  the  communion  was  withheld  from  them,  and  a  wall  in  the  midst 
of  the  cemetery  separated  their  remains  from  the  bones  of  the  orthodox. 
Of  the  Cagots  m  the  Valley  of  Argelds  it  was  said  that  they  had  no  lobes  to 
their  ears,  and  that,  besides  the  infection  of  their  breath,  a  sort  of  seed  lay 
hidden  beneath  their  skins,  resembling  what  was  found  in  leprous  swine. 
It  used  to  be  a  common  thing,  in  that  district,  when  an  old  woman  travelled 
with  a  reputed  Cagot,  for  her  to  put  out  her  tongue  or  show  the  back  of 
her  ear^  tne  seeds  being  supposed  to  be  most  visible  in  those  parts.  Round 
about  Lonrdes  the  Cagots  mustered  in  great  force.  To  the  north-west  at 
that  town  was  an  isolated  hamlet  called  by  their  name,  of  which  the 
inhabitants,  exclusivelv  Cagots,  wore  short-legged  and  bandy,  with  blue 
or  greyish  eyes  buried  m  small  orbits,  a  quick  look,  and  very  small  lobeless 
ears,— the  last  a  sign  by  which  they  were  universally  recognised.  Only 
twenty  vears  have  elapsed  since  the  separate  church  door  at  Jmicalas,  a 
village  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  might  be  nassed  through  by  the  enter- 
prising traveller  as  well  as  by  the  resident  Cagot.  At  Saint  r4.  the  two 
or  three  families  of  existing  Cagots  exercise  a  different  trade  mm  the 
generality :  instead  of  doing  carpenter's  work  they  follow  the  calling  of 
shoemakers  or  weavers.  A  saying  has  hence  arisen  there,  which  says,  in 
the  patoU  of  the  country :  "  A  la  maisoii  deU  Cagot  la  goutt^re,**  which 
corresponds  with  the  French  proverb:  ^The  shoemaker  is  always  the 
wont  shod.**  Saint  P^  was  once  the  scene  of  a  most  unhappy  quarrel 
between  the  Cagots  of  its  suburb  and  some  of  the  people  of  Louraes,  in 
which  the  former,  stimulated  without  doubt  by  some  act  of  tyranny, 
massacred  their  persecutors,  and  converted  their  neads  into  bowls  to  play 
at  nine-pins  with  in  the  square  of  the  town.  A  lasting  punishment  was^ 
however,  inflicted  upon  those  Cagots  and  their  descendants,  it  beiog  dO' 
creed  by  the  pariiament  of  Toulouse  that,  thenceforward,  none  of  that 
race  should  enter  Lourdes  save  by  the  small  street  called  Cap  de  pomid, 
should  walk  only  in  the  gutters,  sit  down  nowhere  in  the  town,  never 
enter  it  before  sunrise,  and  quit  it  always  before  nig^tfaD,  nnder  the 
penalty  of  losing  two  ounces  of  flesh,  cut  along  the  length  of  tlie  sphial  bene. 
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III  thedepftiiment  of  ibe  Lower  Pyreneos,  t1ie[0aMti  beoone  inflnltely 
more  mimeroiis,  end  more  poettive  materiele  for  their  nietory  are  atUunable. 
With  reepect  to  their  religions  isolation^  the  eharchee  affoitl  the  oioal  eri* 
denee  in  the  separate  door^wa^i  the  distinct  hiniiUr,  and  the  solitary  grave- 
yard. Bnt  the  custom  of  the  province  of  Btfam  showed  some  ftrour  to  the 
women  of  the  accursed  race,  the  stain  of  cagoterie  beinff  removed  bv  mar- 
riage—as the  B4$mat8  maxim  runs, "  Que  lou  merit  au'es  des  eagout  llbe  sa 
henne."  For  instance,  a  Gagote  of  Sem^ac.  hating  married  a  certain 
Majonremu  of  Moncaup,  died  at  the  latter  place,  m  1830,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two,  and  was  interred  in  the  midst  of  the  great  cemetery  of  the  canton, 
those  of  her  lineage  having  always  been  buried  in  a  remote  comer ;  the 
latter,  too,  when  they  were  allowed  to  take  the  Communion,  always  received 
the  ooneecreted  wafer  at  the  end  of  a  long  wooden  fork.  At  Mom&s.  in  the 
canton  of  Lescar,  the  head  of  one  cagot  family  being  protected  by  the  lord 
of  the  place,  and  by  hit  authority  raised  to  corporate  rank,  took  his  place  at 
church  on  tne  murndpal  bench,  bnt  was  speedily  warned  from  it  by  one  of 
the  inhabitants  who  carved  on  the  seat  the  words  "  Darrtf  Cagot  1^  (Cagot 
to  the  rear !)  About  the  same  period,— the  middle  of  the  Isit  century,— 
a  tax  called  rancaU  was  levied  on  all  the  Cagots  of  the  Momas,  and  the 
collector,  accompanied  by  his  dog,  had  the  right  to  demand  for  the  latter 
a  morsel  of  broM  or  broken  meat.  In  the  commune  of  Bilt^res,  how- 
ever, according  to  tradition,  a  feminine  exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
exclusion  was  on  one  occasion  made,  but  then  he  who  made  it  was  certainly 
an  exoeption  to  the  class  he  represented,  and  had  especial  reasons,  more- 
over, for  his  conduct.  The  story  says  that  Henri  Quatre  was  courting  a 
young  girl  of  Bilt^res,  when  the  maiden,  bursting  into  tears,  declared  that 
■he  was  not  worthy  of  the  sentiments  which,  he  said,  he  felt  towards  her. 
"  And  why  not  f*  asked  the  enamoured  prince.  ^  Alas  T'  she  replied, 
"becanse  I  am  a  Cagote."  *  Cheer  up^  was  the  gallant  reply,—*'  I,  also, 
am  a  Cafot  I**  In  aU  parts  of  the  anymdiitemeni  of  Pan  Cagot  nmilies  are 
still  to  be  found.  At  Ousse,  a  small  commune  not  far  from  the  city,  the 
manner  of  ringing  the  Angdui,  to  call  them  to  prayer;  differed  fW>m  the 
usual  mode  and  took  place  after  it.  At  JuranQon,  so  famous  for  its  wine, 
the  Cagots  were  obliged  to  indicate  their  dwellings  by  the  figure  of  a  man 
sculptured  beside  the  entrance ;  in  what  manner  the  figure  was  represented 
cannot  now  be  ascertained,  as  it  was  destroyed  in  1789,  with  the  other  mo- 
numents recording  the  shame  of  the  oppressed  race.  A  strange  malady  or 
deUrinm,  called  vaaovtUUt  is  said  to  have  affected  the  Cagots  of  Gelos  at 
oertadn  seasons  of  tne  year,  during  the  full  moon,  When  the  frenzy  seized 
them,  the  working  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  labouring  classes  used 
suddenly  to  leave  their  work,  throw  their  tools  about  in  all  directions,  and 
vagabondize  through  the  country  till  the  access  of  delirium  was  past.  It 
is  quaintly  related  of  one  of  these  moonstricken  Cagots  that  his  wife  was 
always  warned  of  these  cunning  fits  by  his  nearly  beating  her  to  death  t— 
The  begets,  in  this  part  of  Beam,  haa  certain  customs  peculiar  to  them- 
selves^ such  as  the  manner  of  preparing  their  food,  the  arrangement  of  the 
tabl&  and  the  way  in  which  they  loaded  their  animals.  One  of  theee  pecu- 
liaritiee  was  curious  enough,  as  it  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  privilege.  If 
the  loaf  on  the  table  of  a  villager  ofiree  race  {race  francke)  was  turned  up- 
nde  down  at  the  moment  when  a  Cagot  entered  the  room,  the  stranger  had 
the  right  to  carnr  it  away.  In  reference  to  this  custom,  an  old  woman  of 
the  canton  of  Qelos,  related  to  a  physician  there,  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty,  tha^  about  sixty  years  before,  she  had  been  present  at  the 
wedding  feast  of  two  GagoU  of  Stunte-Marie-d'Oloron,  and  having  observed 
that,  ai  certain  parts  of  the  general  table,  the  small  round  loaves  were  laid 
on  the  convex  Instead  of  on  the  flat  surfhce,  while  the  remainder  were 
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placed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  she  inquired  the  reaflon,  of  one  of  the 
guests,  who  told  her  to  be  silent  on  the  subject,  whispering,  however,  that 
the  first  mentioned  loaves  indicated  the  seats  of  the  Cagots. 

In  the  Basoue  country  (arrondiaement  of  Bayonne)  the  Cagots  are  termed 
Affotae,  and  ii  the  people,  in  the  midst  of  whom  they  dwell,  are  to  be  cre- 
dited, they  bear  a  very  bad  character.  In  personal  appearance  almost  all 
ma^  be  distinguished  by  their  grey  eyes,  short  noses,  thick  lips,  very  short 
auricular  lobes,  and  sad  looks.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Agotac  are  short 
lived,  but  instances  are  cited  of  centenarians  amongst  them.  They  follow 
chiefly  the  occupations  of  carpenters,  blacksmithi^  masons,  turners,  and 
above  all  of  miUers ;  indeed,  in  certain  loc^Eilities,  to  be  a  miller  is  consi- 
dered the  equivslent  of  an  Agoiac,  Many  of  them  are  also  tambourine 
players,  which  ia  rarely  the  case  with  the  Basques.  Now  that  Biarritz 
has  become  an  imperial  watering-place,  strangers  may  be  attracted  thither 
more  frequently  than  formerljr.  The  curious  amongst  them  will  discover 
as  many  as  thirty  Cagot  families  in  that  quarter  of  the  town,  which  ia 
called  Crardapns.  At  Came,  also,  in  the  canton  of  Bidache,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Biarritz,  there  were  (in  1847)  nine  families  of  pure  Cagots,  and 
eleven  of  intermixed  race.  Respecting  these  mixed  marriages,  a  curious 
fact  has  been  affirmed  by  one  of  the  inhabituits  of  Came,  that  all  the  wo- 
men of  Basque  origin,  who  married  Cagots,  fell  sick  shortly  after  their 
union y  and  that  a  certain  number  of  them  dieid,  but  the  remainder  became 
afterwards  stron^r  and  healthier  than  before.  Though,  in  the  course  of 
time,  their  condition  became  ameliorated,  the  Agotaa  underwent  the  same 
penalties  on  account  of  their  race,  as  were  inflicted  on  the  Ca^ts  generally. 
The  fact  of  their  being  such  was  always  entered  in  the  baptismal  and  mar- 
ria|;e  registers  of  the  parishes  where  they  lived,  and  amongst  other  popular 
reterences  the  children  used  to  bleat  at  them  as  they  passed,  in  allusion  to 
the  sheep  of  the  country,  whose  ears  it  is  the  custom  to  clip.  Hiis  round- 
eared  peculiarity  was  a  distinctive  sign  everywhere,  as  well  throughout 
Gascony  as  in  the  Pays  Basque^  and  in  all  parts  of  France,  and  in  Spanidi 
Navarre  also,  the  treatment  of  the  Cagots  was  the  same.  Not  to  multiply 
instances,  in  one  of  the  towns' in  the  department  of  the  lAudes  (where  they 
were  called  Gahets,  Gtfsitz,  and  G^sitens,  from  their  supposed  descent  from 
the  Prophet's  servant,  Grehazi,  the  lei>er^  a  rich  Cagot  was  observed,  at 
three  different  times,  to  have  dipped  his  nand  in  the  holy  water  of  the 
HnUier  used  by  the  general  inhabitants.  An  old  soldier,  having  heard  of 
this,  took  his  sabre  and  hid  himself^  one  Sunday,  in  the  entrance  of  the 
church.  He  watched  his  opportunity,  and  when  he  saw  the  Cagot's  hand 
approaching  the  hinxtler  he  swept  it  on  with  a  stroke  of  his  weapon,  and 
the  offending  limb  was  forthwith  nailed  to  the  church  door.  It  is  right, 
however,  to  add  that  this  outrage  was  committed  two  hundred  years  ago. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  indicate  all  the  localities  of  ^ese 
proscribed  people,  who  were  to  be  found  under  so  many  various  names 
from  Bordeaux  to  Lower  Brittany,  where  especially  they  were  believed  to  be 
of  leprous  nature,  a  belief  which  the  most  celebrated  physicians  vainly  com- 
bated. This  popular  notion  was,  in  a  great  degree,  attributable  to  those 
external  appearances  in  the  Cagot,  which  were  also  supposed  infallibly  to 
point  out  tne  leper.  It  was  laid  down  by  Guy  de  Chauhac,  a  ph3rsician  of 
the  fourteenth  centuiy,  and  by  others  before  him,  that  amongst  the  unmis- 
takeable  signs  of  leprosy  were  round  ears  and  eyes  and  fetid  breath, — ^the 
last  a  perfectly  gratuitous  assumption  in  so  flu*  as  it  applied  to  the  Cagots, 
who  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  unusually  sound  constitution.  The  habits 
of  the  Cagots  were  also,  in  many  instances  assimilated  to  those  of  lepers; 
and  the  latter  being  freely  accused  of  sorcery  it  was  easy  to  associate  with 
that  crime  those  who  were  equally  proscribed.   Leprosy,  in  diort,  was 


. 


looked  nwm,  not  as  a  disease  only,  bnt  as  a  earae,  and  there  is  Cttle  reason 
for  doubting  that,  in  consequence  of  the  imputed  malady^  the  Cagots  were 
cast  out,  as  a  race  accursed,  from  equal  communion  with  their  feUow-men. 
How  uDJost  that  imputation  was  might  be  shown  from  the  works  of 
numerous  facaat. 

But  before  the  Cagots  are  dismissed,  to  enioy  the  reputation  which  they 
really  deserved,  of  being  nothing  but  a  simple,  hanl-working,  patient,  and 
indostrions  race,  something  must  be  said  respecting  their  presumed  origin. 

The  phenomenon  of  a  people  living  thus  apart  has  been  accounted  for 
by  numerous  suppositions.  The  name  they  Dore  led  many,  naturally,  to 
tne  conclusion,  tnat  the  Cagots  were  of  Gothic  descent ;  but  opinions 
widely  differed  as  to  the  period  when  they  made  their  first  appearance  in 
France.  The  theory  which  has  had  the  greatest  number  ot  adherents, 
sustained  the  opinion  that  the  Cagots  were  the  bastardised  and  degenerate 
descendants  of  those  Goths  whom  Clovis  defeated  on  the  plains  of  v  ouilU, 
near  Poitiers,  and  derived  the  word  ''Cagot"  from  the  compound  epithet 
**  Can-Got "  (**  Chiens  de  Goths,"  or  "  Dogs  of  Goths  '')i  used  to  express  an 
inimical  feeling.  This  derivation  may  not  be  strained, — indeed,  it  is  as 
probable  as  any, — ^but  those  who  depend  upon  its  application,  in  the  time  of 
Qovis,  fail  to  show  in  what  manner  the  defeated  Goths  managed  to 
ertabluh  themselves  in  the  country  which  had  witnessed  their  overthrow, 
for  the  provinces  which  they  occupied  fell  into  the  hands  of  their 
conqueror. 

Other^  at  the  head  of  whom  is  the  learned  Pierre  de  Marca,  ascribe 
to  the  Cagots  an  Arabian  origin,  supposing  that  when  Charles  Martel 
defeated  the  Moors  near  Tours,  a  remnant  of  the  army  of  Abd  'el  raman 
remained  in  Gascony,  and  spread  themselves  southward,  between  the 
Garonne  and  the  Western  Pyrenees.  But,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  no 
physical  traces  of  Arab  blood  in  the  Cagot ;  and  in  the  next  de  Marca's 
theory  is  founded  on  false  premises,  for  he  thinks  that  the  suspicion  of 
leprosy  which  attached  to  the  Cagots  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Arabs, 
in  whom  he  saw  their  ancestors,  were  natives  of  Syria,  where  the  disease 
wss  endemic,  and  that  they  sprang  from  the  children  of  Gehazi,  who  was 
smitten  by  the  anathema  of  £lisha  after  the  cure  of  Naamon  had  been 
eflEeoted.  This  is  an  ingenious  explanation,  but  nothing  more^  for  no  proof 
exists  that  the  people  of  Aquitaine  themselves  believed  their  invaders  to 
have  come  from  Syria, — ^nor  were  they  exclusively  of  Arabian  descent,  as 
the  army  of  Abd  ^el  rahman  numbered  in  its  ranks  not  only  Arabs  but 
Berbers  and  men  of  Germanic  and  Slave  origin.  But  Pierre  de  Marca 
adduces  other  reasons  in  proof.  Ho  says  that  the  Saracens,  like  the  Cagots, 
exhaled  a  most  unpleasant  odour,  which  could  hot  be  removed  from  tnem 
until  they  had  been  baptised.  But  then  the  Jews  and  the  Lombards  were 
equally  accused  of  smelling  unpleasantly,  and,  moreover,  the  Cagots  of 
later  days  were  at  least  as  good  Christians  as  their  neighboun.  Pierre  de 
Hsorca  continues  his  theme  as  follows :  ''Having  ascertained  the  origin  of 
the  imputation  of  leprosy,  and  of  the  stench  of  tne  Gezitans,  or  Cagots,  to 
be  in  their  Saracen  descent,  from  the  same  source,"  he  says,  "  must  bo 
derived  the  mark  of  the  duck's  or  goose's  foot,  which  formerly  they  were 
compelled  to  wear."  But  before  the  goose's  foot  is  admitted  as  evidence 
against  the  Csgots^  it  must  be  shown  that  they  actually  wore  that  emblem ; 
and  this  evidence  is  entirely  wanting. 

A  third  theory  respecting  the  origm  of  the  Cagots— which  also  has  had 
many  supporters — supposes  them  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  the 
Albigenses,  who  esoaped  the  massacre  of  the  ferocious  Simon  de  Montfort ; 
bnt  here  dates  are  incontestably  against  the  supposition,  for  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Albigenses  ended  in  1216 ;  and  mention  is  made  of  the  Cagots, 
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under  tha'iume  of  Oqf^j  in  the  ancient  For  de  Natam^  which  wm  oom- 
piled  in  the  time  of  &ing  Sancho  Bamires,  about  the  year  1074;  the 
Cartulary  of  Saint  Luc  also  caUs  ^  Chrestiena,"  as  early  as  xj>.  lOOQ. 

The  last  opinion  which  has  been  broached  respectuiff  the  accused  race 
is  that  which  has  been  arrived  at  by  M.  Francisque  Michel,  the  learned 
professor  of  foreign  literature  at  the  Imperial  College  of  Bordeaux ;  and 
the  theonr  which  he  sustains  appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  oi  any. 
His  beUex  is»  that  the  Cagots  are  the  descendants  of  those  Spanish  reftigees 
who.  in  the  ninth  century,  fled  from  the  Mussulman  yoke  and  took  refuge 
in  France,  where  they  were  protected  by  Charlemagne  and  his  two  imme- 
diate successors  j  but  during  the  troubles  which  afterwards  bcfel  the 
empire  the  privileges  granted  to  the  refugees  appear  no  longer  to  have 
been  recognised,  and  thenceforward  they  fell  by  degrees  until  they  became 
the  miserable  and  outcast  race  whose  degradation  has  no  pmllal  in 
European  histoiy. 


A    SPRING    SONG. 


DT  W.  0.  BEWNETT. 


Love  has  been  the  winter, 

Long — long  iu  vain 
We've  tought  the  buds  upon  the  bongh» 

The  primrose  in  the  lane. 
Long  have  skies  been  dull  and  grey, 

Nippinif  s  been  the  Uast— 
But  sing^Summer's  coming, 
The  Ws  out  at  last! 
Sing— Winter's  flying, 

Summer's  commg  But; 
Humming  Joy  and  bpring-time-- 
The  beeTi  out  at  last ! 

Loud  shouts  the  onokoo ; 
The  nested  elm  araona 
Wheels  the  rook  cawing  t 

There  are  shadows  on  the  moad. 
Waim  eomes  the  bresM,  aad  sofl» 
Freesing  days  srs  neat   i 
ing^8uamer*s  eonung, 
Thebee*soutatlastl 
Sinx-- Winter's  flyinfft 

Bummeree  ocmdns  mst ; 
Humming  hope  and  Bpnng-time** 
The  bee's  oat  at  Isat  I 


A    MOMENTOUS    QUESTION. 


Waav  irere  **  the  good  old  timei  I"— thoie  Umeg  aboat  which  m  mueh 
hM  been  faid,  aad  lo  much  hw  been  written  for  lo  maaj,  many  yeart  I  I 
am  a  loTer  of  truths  a  woivhipper,  although*  perchanoe,  but  in  the  outer 
eourt  of  her  woridrwide  temple^  and  I  ask  for  information,  not  in  a  epirit  of 
doubt  or  disbelief.  Of  thu  question. over  which  I  haTe  often  pondered,  and  to 
whifih  I  have  never  yet  obtained  a  satiifaotory  reply,  perhaps,  if  for- 
warded to  one  of  those  obliging  editors,  those  living  encyclopssdias  who 
answer  correspondents  upon  pertinent  and  impertinent  subjects  in  Uie 
most  unwearying  and  deoidea  manaofy  the  requisite  solution  might  be 
obtained. 

In  one  age  or  another  of  the  world's  history,  these  venerable  days  must 
have  psflsed,  as  their  memory  lingers  amongst  us  yet :  what  everybody 
says  must  be  true,  and  almost  everybody  speaks  of  the  ''good  old  times." 

The  &ct  of  their  ejdstenoe  being  undisputed,  and  ^  mots  are  stubborn 
things,"  the  question  remains  wlun  were  the  good  old  times  f 

Onoe  in  a  venerable  country  ohuroh,  the  present  anxious  inquirer  on  this 
momentous  topio  was  startled  by  a  reverend  and  somewhat  prosy  divine 
restricting  his  discourse^  addressed  to  oandidates  for  confirmation,  to  what 
his  subject  was  not  rather  than  to  what  it  was.  In  like  manner  I  have 
cogitated  and  decided  upon  when  the  **  good  old  times"  were  not,  accord- 
ing to  my  own  limited  understanding  of  the  term,  but  am  brought  no 
Dsarer  to  that  portion  of  the  world's  history  in  which  they  were  i  for 
although  our  respected  grandsires  frequently  tell  us  that  '*  thinp;s  were 
very  different  when  we  were  boys,"  one  is  certainly  disposed  to  imagine 
the  **  good  old  times^'  of  tradition  of  an  earlier  date  than  their  babyhood. 

The  days  of  OKtravsganoe  and  frivolity,  the  nights  of  drinking,  gambling, 
and  debsmohery,  whi<m  were  not  only  fashionable  but  genera^  under  the 
rule  of  the  '*  finest  gentleman  in  Europe,"  would  soarcely  be  looked  upon 
now  as  any  but  very  bad  times  indeed  for  all  dasges  of  the  community. 

The  pltfaee  itself  implies  a  dissatisfaction  with  thines  as  they  are ;  a 
pvefersBoe  for  those  which  have  been  {  a  belief  that  we  of  another  a^  and 
time  are  better  adapted  for  living  in  a  past  age  and  time  than  in  the 
prssent. 

That  *  the  good  old  times"  were,  in  every  wav,  superior  to  these  dege- 
nerate modem  days.  If  not,  why  such  reg[retful  dwelling  upon  the  past  I 
In  what  rsspeot  were  the  old  days  so  good,  in  contradiitinction  to  the  evil 
of  the  preeent  I  Was  there  an  age  when  wickedness  was  less  rife  upon  the 
earth  ;  when  sorrow,  poverty,  dqpnulation,and  all  the  evils  sin  has  entailed 
upon  the  human  race  were  not  scattered  broadcast  over  its  snrfaoo  I 

I  fear  noty  for  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  days  of  Eden-blessedness  are  the 
timee  alluded  to ;  other  than  these  I  know  of  no  good  times  in  the  world's 
past  history,  albeit  I  cling  trustfblly  to  the  poet's  creed  of  *  a  good  time 
wiay  f"  eoming  surely,  even  though  slowly ;  a  better  time  than  thii ;  a 
better  than  any  which  nas  been ;  if  not  in  the  world  wiiieh  now  is,  none 
the  Ism  certainly  in  a  world  which  riiall  be. 

But  it  is  with  the  past  we  are  Just  now  ooncemed.  How  ihr  back  shall 
we  go  in  our  searoh — to  sacred  story  f  Nay.  the  good  old  times  are  not 
ehronioled  in  those  pages  which  speaK  of  murder,  and  bloodshed^  and  wars, 
and  enmities,  and  violence,  and  the  **  golden  age^'  of  pagan  sto^  Is  but  a 
pesi's  dream  still  unftdfiUed.    BetterUmes  oamewhea  theoreed  of  love 
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[  in  the  woilcl,liAd  ito  wonhippera  and  champioiu^  but  the  **  ffood" 
times  were  not  then ;  when  the  crosB  end  the  fiiggo^  the  prison  and  the 
sconi]ge|  weie  the  erms  with^which  that  creed  was  combated,  and  its  sup- 
porters destroyed. 

But  the  tenn  has  probably  had  no  reference  to  any  period  of  religions 
liberty,  so  we  will  not  make  the  inquirr  a  theological  one ;  suffice  it  that  a 
beliefin  **  good  old  times^  of  one  kind  or  another  exists,  and  has  had  its 
maintainers  for  ages,  and  will  continue  to  hare  till — ^we  know  not  when. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  our  own  nation  after  all  which  boasts  of  having  had  any 
good  old  times  to  be  proud  of  (^les  bens  vieux  temps*'  sounds  so  ^ery  lite- 
ralljr  translated,  that  I  question  the  genuineness  of  the  Gallicism),  so, 
leaving  speculations  upon  general  history,  we  will  try  and  find  out  when 
the  term  may  be  best  appliml  to  our  ancestors'  ^  experiences^'  of  by-gone 
davs. 

Not  surely  to  the  times  of  our  acorn-eating  progenitors  t  WiHk  all  my 
love  for  the  venerable  and  the  antique,  I  do  not  thmk  that  the  days  of  mud 
huts,  and  woad,  and  paint  fashions^  were  altogether  to  be  preferred  to  the 
present,  although  I  am  not  an  admirer  of  French  entre-mets^  and  by  no 
means  a  supporter  of  crinoline.  The  Bond-street  exauisite  maj,  perhaps, 
have  but  a  paucity  of  ideas  beneath  his  wdl  oiled  locks,  but  still,  with  all 
his  faults,  rthink  he  may  be  an  w^rowauHi  upon  those  respectable  ances- 
tors whose  dwellings  were  in  the  woods,  and  very  much  **  in  the  rou^.^ — 
Nor  do  I  think  that  the  venerable  frequenters  of  Pall  Mall  duM,  the 
feasters  upon  turtle,  and  the  imbibers  of  cold  punch  aod  **  crusted  port," 
would  place  their  ''good  old  times"  so  lar  back  as  the  days  of  the  Dmids. 
And  the  ladies  of  the  present  day,  despite  of  all  the  rights  and  wronffs  for 
and  against  which  they  are  straggling  and  contending,  would-hardiy  desire 
an  exchange  of  their  imaginary  slavery  for  that  whkh  was  then  too  often 
a  stem  reimty. 

So  the  good  old  times  not  being  then,  were  they  but  a  little  later,  in  the 
days  of  the  Conquest  ?    We  can  now  look  back,  and  trace  what  blessings 
dawned  upon  our  land  when  Norman  William,  and  his  eager  followers,  set 
foot  upon  the  shore  he  was  so  soon  to  possess,  but  very  di&ren^  methinks, 
was  the  feelin^^  with  which  the  new  suzeraine  was  greeted  by  those  who  | 
had  opposed  bun,  till  opposition  was  useless.    The  days  of  the  curfew  were 
bad  enough  to  those  who  had  had  no  gas-pipes  laid  down ;  what  would  they   ! 
be  to  us  who  are  supporters  of  Chud  and  Palmei^s  manufitctnres  and   | 
the  projectors  of  gas  companies  innumerable !     Or,  again,  will  anyone 
place  **  the  good  old  times'*  in  the  age  of  the  doughtv  deeds  of  chivalry,   ■ 
when  armedcohorts  sailed  ** Eastward  ho"!  carrying  thither,  at  the  point   ' 
of  the  sword,  the  creed  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  I  j 

Were  those  days  of  anarchy  at  home,  of  peril  dared  abroad,  the  days  we  ' 
would  choose  to  live  in,  we  who  know  the  blessings  of  peace  within  our  walls  • 
and  plenteousness  within  our  palaces,  even  whilst  other  lands  are  desolated  ' 
and  laid  waste  for  the  iniquities  of  their  mlers.  Is  it  nothing  that  we  are 
at  peace  within  ourselves,  whilst  our  bravest  and  noblest  go  forth  to  con-  ! 
tend  against  oppression,  injustice,  and  barbarian  crueltj,  in  quite  another  i 
spirit  than  that  which  animated  the  adventurers  in  the  so-called  Holy 
Wars !  Surely  the  days  that  now  are  are  better  for  us  to  live  in  than  the 
days  of  the  Crusaders,  zealous  but  misguided  though  their  fanaticism  was. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  advantages  subsequently  derived  from  the 
intercourse  of  nations  thus  origioated,  are  either  unremembered  or  un- 
valued, but,  nevertheless,  we  should  hesitate  to  designate  even  the  golden 
age  of  chivalry  as  the  good  old  times  which  free-bom  Britons  woul^  as  a 
nation,  desire  to  see  revived. 

The  glories  of  the  Elizabethaa  age  have  been  hymned  alike  in  prose  and 
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poetiy,  and  <mr  maritime  pre-eminence  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth 
still  testifies  to  the  wise  ana  vigorous  rale  of  the  Protectorate  and  the  days 
of  good  Qoeen  Anne^  those  days  of  brilliant  victories  on  foreign  shores,  when 
art  and  Bcience  flourished  at  home,  have  passed  into  a  proverb ;  but  should 
we  not  &r  more  rejoice  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Victoria^  when  the 
blessuogs  enjoyed  by  our  forefathers  have  descended  sevenfold  upon  us  and 
our  chudren 

Who  were  the  special  gainers  in  those  good  old  times  of  unknown  date, 
the  sovereign  of  unlimited  power,  and  too  often  of  contested  throne  and 
inaecore  auuority  f~the  nobles,  most  generally  hated  and  feared  as  much 
bjthe  Bovereign  as  bpr  their  subordinates ;  the  middle  classes,  so  long  scarcely 
•cknowledged  or  existing  as  an  order  by  themselves,  or  the  lower  ranks, 
whose  omdition  was  but  a  little  way  removed  £rom  that  of  the  beasts  which 
perish?  We  do  not  know  for  whom  the  good  old  times  were  so  propitious, 
neither  can  we  tell  where  to  jplaoe  them ;  can  they  then  be  altogether  a  myth, 
or  were  they  ante-diluvian  r — ^in  an  age  when  the  printing-press  was  un- 
known, the  steam-engine  an  undreamt-of  marvel,  when  the  eiectrio  sparic  was 
sn  imihought-of  messenger,  ere  the  bond  of  brotberhood,  knitting  together  in 
one  sU  the  fi&milies  of  the  earth,  had  been  recognised  ?  But  our  speculations 
on  the  point  might  be  carried  on  ad  infinitum,  so  we  must  even  condude  with 
the  ^nery  whicubi  headed  our  meditations:  when  toersthe  good  old  times? 
tnbjoming  a  request  that  any  one  answering  tiiat  momentous  auestion  will, 
at  the  same  time,  ^ow  cause  for  the  immense  superiority  of  tne  *'  hght  of 
olher  days,''  and  for  the  veneration  with  which  they  are  regarded. 

Y.  8.  N. 


BEASS  IZ  A  THING  AT'S  SOOIN  SNATTALD  AWAY. 


From  the  TBaimila  Foaks'  Jnnudl  an  Pogmoor  Olwiena^k, 


This  glitterin  brass,  when  farst  it  wor  coin'd, 

An  t'king  bed  hiz  thaazand  a  dav, 
lie  fon  it  aght  sooin,  at  it  wor  a  thing 

At  varry  sooin  snattald  away. 

A  man  at  wurks  hard  for  hiz  suvzin  a  week. 

An  careful^  hez  been  az  he  may, 
Al  find,  be  hiz  pockit,  at  brass  iz  a  thing 

At*s  vany  sooin  snattald  away. 

A  man  at*s  a  thaazand  left  to  him  be  friends^ 

An  thinks  it  al  keep  him  ta  pby. 
Al  find  when  he  wants  it,  at  brass  is  a  thing 

At*B  varry  sooin  snattald  away. 

Then,  wot  a  this  brass,  fbaks  thinks  sa  much  on  ? 

Wha,  nowt,  at  we  safely  can  say ; 
For  plain  tiz  ta  all,  ta  be  nowt  but  a  thing 

Ars  dafly  bein  snattald  away. 


VOL.  U. 
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ODD-FELLOWSHIP:    ITS   PRINCIPLES   &   PBAOTIOE. 


All  the  members  of  our  great  aaBociatien,  though  they  are  proud  to  call 
themselves  Odd-fellows,  have  no  precise  notion  as  to  the  principles  we 
profess  and  the  practices  we  adopt.  Many  are  content  to  visit  their 
lodges  now  and  then,  hear  a  speech  made  or  a  song  sung,  partake  of  the 
benefits  when  they  require  tnem,  and  so  rest  in  what  we  cannot  but 
consider  as  blameable  ignorance  of  the  vital  princ^les  on  which  oar 
Order  is  based.  This  should  not  be ;  and  in  oitler  that  no  reader  of  the 
Magazine,  at  least,  should  excuse  himself  from  partaking  of  the  work  of 
practical  Odd-fellow^ip,  and  thoroughly  understanding  its  object^  we 
propose  to  deal  with  the  Question  in  a  manner  comprehensible  to  all. 

And  first,  as  to  the  oriinn  of  the  name  by  which  we  are  known.  In  that 
useful  periodical  called  iVbfos  and  Qneriei  (vol.  9,  p.  327)  a  writer,  who  signs 
himself  C.  F.  A.  W.,  asks—**  What  is  the  origin  of  Odd-feUowship  t  Wfaafc 
mve  rise  to  the  title  of  Odd-fellow  t  Are  there  any  books  pvbtislied  on 
the  subject,  and  where  are  they  to  be  had  I  la  there  any  published  record 
of  the  ori^n  and  progress  of  the  Manchester  Unity  V* 

To  which  the  following*  is  the  answer  :-~**  Our  correspondent  should 
consult  the  Odd-fellows'  Magazine,  N.S.,  published  quarterly  b^  order  of 
the  Grand  Master  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may 
wish  to  know  what  is  an  Odd-fellow.  Take  the  following  description  of 
one,  as  given  in  vol.  4,  page  287  : — '  He  is  like  a  fox  for  cunning,  a  dove 
for  tameness,  a  lamb  for  innocence,  a  lion  for  boldness,  a  bee  for  mdustnr, 
and  a  sheep  for  useftilness.'  This  is  an  Odd-fellow,  according  to  Odd- 
fellowship.  " 

In  vol.  9  also,  page  578,  appears  this  fiirther  answer  :—*'C.  F.  A.  W. 
will  find  some  of  the  Odd-fellows'  secrets  discovered  in  a  small  volume 
entitled,  *  A  Ritual  and  Illustrations  of  Free  Masonry,  &c./  by  a  traveller 
in  the  United  States  (third  thouiand),  published  by  James  Gilbert,  4^ 
Paternoster  Row,  1844.  The  Odd-fellows  date  from  Adam,  who  was  the 
odd  and  solitary  representative  of  the  human  race  before  the  creation  of 
Eve.— Kennedv  M*Nab." 

Again,  in  voL  10,  page  75,  **  In  answer  to  C.  F.  A.  W.,  I  once  saw  in  a 
boo&eller's  catalogue  (whose^  I  forget)  a  work  entitled,  *An  Historical 
Sketch  of  Odd-fellowship.'  Itl  should  meet  with  it  again^  I  will  acquaint 
him  of  it  through  the  medium  of  your  paper." 

In  vol.  2,  N.S.,  page  249,  we  find,  '*an  Odd-fellow  "  who  seems  to  have 
a  sly  hit  at  Masonry.  He  says,  *'  Having  met  with  the  following  paranaph 
in  an  interesting  volume  recently  publiAed  called  FUmiA  InUnon,  I  should 
be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  could  say  whether  the  practice  to  which 
it  refers  is  confined  to  tha  masons  at  Antwerp." 

**  A  curious  and  I  believe  peculiar  custom  still  exists  at  Antwerp  among 
the  guild  of  masons.  Henri  Conscienoe,  the  great  Belgian  writer,  who  was 
perambulating  the  town  with  me,  informed  me,  as  we  passed  their  hall, 
that  when  a  new  master  mason  was  to  be  elected  it  was  necessary  that, 
previous  to  being  initiated  into  his  somewhat  important  position,  he  should 

Srove  himself  worthy  of  the  dignity  about  to  be  confered  on  him  by  pulling 
own  and  rebuilding  with  his  own  hands  the  fagade  of  one  portion  of  the 
building,  which  has  consequently  been  re-ereeied  innnmerable  times,  though 
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the  i«iiitmder  of  the  edifice  ii  nficieattjr  ^enermble.     If  the  candidate 
ahnuik  from  this  trial,  there  waa  no  altematiTe  hat  to  yield  hia  cUiim." 

It  would  be  well  to  have  the  meana  of  properly  aoawering  the  qneationa 
contained  in  the  first  eztraoty  and  commnnicationa  with  renrence  to  ^em 
are  kiTited  from  old  members  of  the  Order.  In  a  lecture  given  not  long 
sineoy  touching  npon  the  hbtory  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  the  speaker 
remarked  that  no  doubt  much  yaluaUe  information  Ilea  concealed  m  the 
nunde  of  some  of  the  old  and  experienced  members  of  the  Sodetr,  who, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  have  been  anything  but  diligent  in  collecting 
and  diffamng  their  knowledge.  He  also  statea  that  even  the  origin  of  the 
term  ** Friendly  Sooieties"  waa  not  proved,  and  hazarded  a  conjecture  upon 
that  of  Odd-feUowship.  In  the  first  Act  of  Parliament,  passed,  in  1798,  the 
expression  "  Friendly  Societies"  is  used  as  one  well  understood ;  and  the 
same  Act  provides  that  any  nnmber  of  persons  may  form  themselveo  into 
sad  establish  one  or  more  society  or  societies  of  &ooa-fellow8hip,  for  raising 
by  snbscriptiona  and  voluntarv  contributions  a  stock  or  ftmd  for  the  mutual 
relief  and  maintenance  of  all  and  every  the  members  thereof  in  old  age. 
sicknesBy  and  infirmity,  or  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
memben.  The  words  Good-fellowship  are  peculiar  hi  having  a  great 
resemblance  to  others  now  in  freauent  use,  ** Odd-fellowship,"  and  it  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  they  had  at  that  time  been  hearc^  but  were  not 
approved  by  reason  of  their  auaintness.  In  1796  and  1799  two  acts  were 
passed  against  unlawful  assemblies  and  oaths.  The  last  was  in  reference 
to  ^'Societies  of  late  years  instituted  calling  themsdves  Societies  of  United 
Englishmen,  United  Scotchmen,  United  Bntons,  United  Irishmen,  and  the 
London  Corresponding  Society/'  the  members  having  ''tiUcen  unlawful 
oaths  and  engagements  of  fidelity  and  secrecy,  and  used  secret  signs  and 
appointed  committees,  secretaries,  and  other  officera  in  a  secret  manner." 
These  were  by  the  act  suppressed,  an  exception  being  made  in  &vour  of 
the  Freemasons,  who  were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  act,  because, 
«s  it  savs,  their  lodge  meetings  ^have  been  in  great  measure  devoted  to 
diaritahle  purpoaes.'*  The  conjecture  allud^  to  ia.  thia :— that  the 
rebelHoas  spirit  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere  had  advocates,  who,  meeting  at 
poUie  houses  and  getting  tired  of  continually  disenssing  an  hopeless  canse, 
tuned  their  attention  to  more  useful  subjects,  ana  formed  Friendly 
Societies^  with  the  best  intentions,  but  a  qmet  understanding  among  the 
promoters  that  the  combination  should  be  used  ibr  politiosl  purposes  if 
opportunity  offered.  Thia  ascribes  an  k^noble  parentage  to  the  orders  of 
the  present  daj,  but  is  countenanced  by  some  oireumstaaoes.  In  the 
Qorthem  counties  of  England,  makiiuE  all  allowance  for  density  of  popula- 
tion, thejgreat  minority  of  Friendly  Society  members  are  even  now  to  be 
ibiuid.  It  is  a  p<^nlar  saying:,  that  lAnoaahire  can  claim  to  be  the  birth 
place  of  aU  the  largest  associationa  To  recollect  what  happened  in  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century,  requires  a  man  of  advanced  age ;  but 
tbe  memoiy  of  many  odd-fellows  serves  them  to  assure  us  that  the  Unity 
▼as  then  fiirst  formed,  and  that  at  the  same  time  rival  inatitationa,  calling 
tlttmselves  Foresters^  Old  Friends,  Ancient  Dmida,  and  other  attractive 
namea,  also  arose  from  the  *'free  and  eaaies,*'  or  aa  to  aome  of  them  were 
iwnodelled  to  gain  public  support.  The  speaker  aaked  if  it  was  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  some  intelligent  men,  and  possibly  belonging  to  the 
Freemaaona,  founded  the  orders  from  the  then  memben  Si  mohoat^ 
FiiandlT  Societies,  the  ancient  trade  guilds,  the  free  and  eaaies,  and  the 
political  dnba  combined?  and  that  the  name  *< Odd-fellows  "  was  adopted 
ai  fitlv  ei^ressive  of  the  mixed  daas,  as  being  also  less  ambitious  than 
"Good-fellowa ;"  and  in  deference  to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  Tianciaahire 
lii^gU8t0,who  considered  it  in  every  aenae  the  beat .  ^Odd"  they  certainly  could 
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not  mean  should  be  interpreied^^Btnmge^  or  ^'  ridiculoiUy*'  as  it  too  frequently 
is  now  ;  but  to  designate  ''uncommon''  fellows,  or  else  companions  joined 
in  partnership  in  a  state  of  ^inequalitVy"  for  none  conld  tell  who  amongst 
them  would  nrst  require  the  intended  benefits. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  the  commonly  received  account  of  the  Man- 
chester Unity  is  this : — ^In  the  year  1812  twenty-seven  men  formed  the 
Unity  from  one  of  the  extinct  guilds — ^the  Shefiield  Unity ;  they  were 
working  men,  belonging  to,  and  residing  at,  Manchester,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  revive  th»  spirit  of  the  ancient  institution ;  they  chose  tne  name 
of  "  Odd-fellow&"  meaning  thereby  that  they  did  not  consist,  like  most  of 
the  old  guilds,  ox  men  of  any  particular  trade,  but  were  **  odd,"  or  uncon- 
nected. In  the  list  of  lodges  the  names  of  the  officers,  from  1814  to  the 
present  time,  are  set  forth.  The  Editor  of  this  Magazine  gave  a  brief  and 
somewhat  similar  account  of  the  origin  of  Odd-fellowship,  in  the  pages  of 
the  **  London  Journal,**  some  short  time  since,  with  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  our  Order.  Thus  much  for  our  name.  We  now 
proceed  to  present  our  readers  with 

A  Plain  Guide  to  Odd-fellowship. 

1. — InUiation,   Study   of  Law,  and  Praetke, 

To  begin  at  the  beginning : — Ton  wish  to  become  an  Odd-fellow.  Yon 
ask  me  to  see  ^ou  **  made,**  and  let  you  know  all  about  it.  First  answer 
roe  some  questions.  When  were  you  bom !  When  was  your  wife  boni  ? 
Write  down  those  dates  on  this  form,  and  give  me,  if  you  please,  some- 
thing as  **  earnest  money."  To-morrow  evening  my  lodge  meets^  and  I 
shall  hand^  in  this  paper  and  cash,  when  your  name  and  address  will  be 
read  allowed  from  the  "  proposition  book,"  so  that  any  one  knowing  you 
may  be  prepared  to  object  to  your  admission,  if  necessary,  or,  if  they  do 
not  know  you,  may  make  enquiries  about  you  if  they  choose.  You  must 
now  eo  to  the  doctor,  who  will  examine  you,  to  ascertain  if  you  are  in  a 
souna  state  of  health,  and  he  will  get  you  to  sign  a  declaration  that  von 
are  so,  as  well  as  vour  wife.  The  certificate  he  gives  you  must  be  taken 
care  of,  as  it  will  oe  wanted  when  I  meet  you  at  the  lodge  house  next 
meeting  night.  When  we  meet,  you  must  pay  the  rest  of  the  initiation 
fee,  ana  I,  taking  the  doctor's  certificate,  nhill  leave  you  for  a  little  time, 
to  prepare  the  members  for  your  reception.  I  shall  tell  them  I  propose 
you  as  a  member — ^have  known  vou  for  many  years — believe  you  to  be 
respectable,  and  a  fit  person  to  become  an  Odd-fellow.  Nothing  beins 
said  aesinst  you,  the  looge  will  no  doubt  revive  that  you  shall  be  acnnitted. 
I  shall  then  bring  you  in,  when  you  will  go  through  the  ceremony  of 
initiation.  I  need  not  describe  it  to  you,  as  you  will,  I  hope,  take  an 
interest  in  it  at  the  time,  and  will  afterwards  see  other  members  initiated. 
And  I  mutt  not  divulge  more,  because  it  is  a  secret  I  am  bound  to  keep. 
This  much,  however,  I  may  say,  that  you  will  go  through  it  without  any 
attempt  being  made  to  shock  or  terrify  you,  by  means  of  skeletons,  axes, 
or  red-hot  pokers ;  but  being  intooduced  to  the  members,  and  having  taken 
upon  yourself  the  usual  promises,  you  will  listen  to  a  reasonable— but 
impressive— homily,  upon  your  duties  to  your  Creator,  your  neighbour,  and 
yburself,  and  at  its  close  may  shake  hands  with  me  as  a  brother.  Ton 
will  then  be  shortly^  instructed  how  to  gain  admission  into  any  lodge,  and 
for  that  purpose  will  receive  a  pass-word,  which  is  changed  quarterly. 
You  will  take  home  with  you  five  books,  which  the  secretary  gives  you ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will,  like  others,  innocently  ad(  me,  in  the  next 
week,  what  they  are  ail  about.    Let  us  look  at  them.    The  general  laws 
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gavemmg  eveir  district  and  lodffo  in  the  Unity ;  the  district  laws,  which 
applTonljr  to  the  lodges  in  the  district,  of  whicn  yours  is  one ;  the  laws  of 
the  widows'  and  Orphans*  Fund  attached  to  your  district ;  and  the  rules 
adopted  by  your  own  lodge,  and  to  be  observea  by  its  members.    The  £fth 
is  your  contribution  book,  or  card,  in  which  you  obtain  receipts  for  all 
money  paid  by  you.    I  must  anticipate  that  you  will  ask.  "  Why  there 
should  DO  so  many  books  of  laws ''--why  one  book  should  not  contain 
them  all  f  and  I  at  once  answer,  it  might  be  so ;  but  it  is  a  question  if  vou 
would  consider  it  any  more  convenient ;  and  it  is  most  likely  that  wnen 
yon  have  studied  them  all,  and  know  more  of  the  working  of  the  society. 
Ton  wiU  come  to  the  contusion  that  it  is  quite  right  to  have  separate 
Docks.    At  the  same  time  let  me  warn  you  against  being  so  indolent  or 
careless  as  not  to  watch  your  thoughts.    Many  notions  which  may  flash 
across  your  mind,  called  "  first  impressions,"  may  occur  to  you  only  for  the 
first  time,  and  you  may  be  the  instrument  for  working  some  important 
change  in  matters  which  seem  to  you  objectionable ;  adopt  this  rule  then, 
note  down  on  paper  all  these  first  impressions,  and  frequently  refer  to 
them.    It  may  nappen,  as  you  progress  in  reading  the  laws,  that  you  will 
strike  out  many  of  your  notes  as  worthless — ^you  will  satisfy  yourself  that 
an  impression  was  too  hastily  accepted  bv  you  as  a  truth  or  fact  which 
was  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  you  will  have  profited  by  it— ^ou  will 
hare  a  fixed  idea  of  that  subject — and  whilst  you  will  not  fall  mto  the 
same  error  upon  it,  you  will  be  able  to  instruct  or  correct  another  member. 
Working  upon  this  plan,  you  will  eain  such  useful  knowledge  of  the  laws  as 
will  greatly  assist  you  in  Tuture,andyou  will  rightly  consider  yourself  a  better 
man  from  their  study  and  practice ;  not  only  so,  but  I  am  bound  to  tell  you 
Umt  it  is  y<mr  dvty  to  learn  the  laws ;  after  the  day  of  your  initiation,  you 
cannot  in  your  own  or  any  other  lodge  plead  ignorance  of  them ;  you  will 
see  the  reason  for  this,  when  you  remember  that  even  a  prisoner,  charged 
with  a  crime  agunst  the  laws  of  his  country,  is  never  permitted  to  plead  such 
ignorance,  but  must  suffer  ^  the  censure,  as  well  as  the  inconvenience,  of 
not  knowing  the  laws  by  which  he  is  governed  ;'*  so  it  is  in  Odd-fellowship. 
Let  us  suppose  now  the  time  has  come  when  yon  tell  me  you  have  read  the 
laws ;  and  you  accompany  me  to  the  lod^e  to  learn  their  practice.    We  are 
in  at  half-past  eight,  when  the  lodge  is  opened  by  the  chairman  with  a 
sterotyped  out  business-like  spo3ch— the  mmutes  of  the  last  lodge  meeting 
are  read  and  confirmed — several  members  who  have  been  visiting  others 
that  are  sick  mak»  reports  thereon— further  allowance  is  voted  to  the  sick 
men-^new  visitors  are  appointed  until  the  next  lodge  meeting.     The 
■eereCary  reads  to  the  lodge  certificates  proving  the  deaths  of  two  persons 
--one  a  member  about  your  age,  and  the  funeral  money  is  orderea  to  be 
paid  to  his  widowed  mother — ^tne  other,  the  wife  of  one  of  our  members,  and 
the  money  is  directed  to  be  paid  to  him.    The  chairman  now  tells  us  a 
candidate  is  wiuting  to  be  initiated,  and  we,  who  have  been  indulging  in  a 
qniet  whiff,  must  cease  smoking.    You  hear  now  the  proposition  made  and 
resolution  come  to,  whioh  I  before  told  you  of  in  your  case,  and  witness  the 
ceremony  of  initiation.    A  stranger,  who  looks  dirty  and  careworn,  comes 
in  and  advances  to  the  chairman,  to  whom  he  gives  a  paper,  which  is 
immediately  read  to  the  lod[^ ;  it  is  a  recommendation  mm  the  district 


that  he  reoeive  five  shillings  to  procure  a  night's  lodging  and  food,  and 
assist  him  on  his  way  to-morrow.  You  observe  how,  during  intervals  of 
bnsiaesBL  the  chairman  has  elicited  songs  and  toasts — he  now  looks  this 
way,  and  calls  upon  yoa  to  sing.    When  you  have  done,  he  proposes  a  toast, 
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"  The  diBtriot  officer^"  which  is  re^K»nded  ta  bgr  one  of  them  who  happeni 
to  be  present,    llie  secretary  now  reads  aloud  the  names  of  certain  mem- 
bers, who  he  says  will  be  out  of  limits  if  not  paid  for  to-night,    This^  jon 
will  recollect^  Is  required  by  general  law,  so  that  any  memMr  present  may 
pay  to  keep  another  **good  upon  the  books."    The  neglect  of  tne  secretaiy 
to  do  this,  or  to  send  notice  to  a  member  owing  so  much,  does  not  screen  any 
member  from  the  consequence  of  non*payment.    If  one  suffers  hia  arrears 
to  exceed  fourteen  weeks — ^if  only  by  a  penny — ^he  is  out  of  limits,  and  must 
wait  another  fourteen  weeks  after  paymg  up  before  he  can  receive  mck 
allowance^  or  his  relatives  funeral  money.    Fining  the  secretaiy  for  his 
neglect  would  afford  no  relief  to  the  member,  but  possibly  gratify  some 
others  more  fond  of  sticking  to  the  letter  of  the  law  than  anxious  to  lean 
the  spirit.    Should  the  lodge  attempt  to  pay  the  sick  allowance  or  funeral 
claim  in  such  a  case^  any  member  could  appeal  to  the  distnct  <sommittee  to 
rescind  any  resolution  for  such  a  purpose ;   and  should  that  committee, 
from  mistaken  motives  of  benevolence,  still  confirm  it,  he  would  again 
appeal  to  the  G3I.  and  Board  of  Directors,  who  would  undoubtedly  revoke 
it  as  being  illegal.    The  chairman  of  the  lodffe,  or  district,  permitting  such 
a  resolution  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  would  tSao  be  fined.    Kem^nb^  thai 
lodge  funds  are  the  joint  property  of  the  district^  and  district  funds  the 
joint  property  of  the  Unity,  and  can  only  be  dealt  with  strictly  according 
to  law.    Here  you  see  the  necessity  for  knowing,  the  laws,  and  for  emy 
member  aiwaw  tocnaupto  tkem.    Whilst  giving  this  explanation,  the  chair- 
man has  had  the  names  of  proposed  candidates  read,  and  we  are  now  to  be 
upstanding  whilst  he  declares  the  lodge  closed.    One  of  onr  memben 
enters  hurriedly,  and  we  learn  he  is  off  mto  another  part  of  England,  and 
asks  fbr  his  clearance.    The  chairman  is  obliged  to  tdl  him  the  matter 
cannot  be  entertained,  because  no  business  can  be  legally  done  alter  half- 
past  ten,  but  it  will  be  considered  next  lodge-night,  and  the  clearance 
forwarded  to  him,  provided  he  has  paid  in  enough  cash  to  clear  up  to  the 
day  it  will  bear  date ;  however,  we  drink  health  and  proeperity  to  him  in 
his  new  undertaking,  and  bid  him  a  hearty  farewell.     Attending  yonr 
lodge  regularly,  you  will  on  other  nights  learn  the  various  business  to  be 
done.    Next  week  a'member  may  come  from  the  country,  bringing  his 
clearance,  and  asks  your  lodge  to  accept  him.    He  is  told  to  get  your 
surgeon's  certificate,  and  he  will  then  be  entered  as  your  member.    The 
lodffo  he  has  left  is  liable  to  his  sick  allowance  and  funeral  money,  should 
he  DO  ill  or  die  within  the  succeeding  twelve  months ;  aftor  that  he  takes 
the  benefits  of.  and  from,  your  lodge  and  district.     At  stated  periods 
delegates  are  elected  to  district  committees^  and  Widows'  and  Oiphans* 
Fund  meetings.    Quarterly,  the  auditors  are  chosen,  and  officers  changed, 
for  conducting  the  business  of  your  lodge,  and  the  lodge  lectures  and 
degrees  are  given.    Quarterly  also  a  report  is  received  from  the  O JC.  and 
Board,  containing  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  and  of  what  is  ptisfring 
in  the  Unitv.  which  must  be  read  in  the  lodge,  and  the  new  pass-word, 
and  the  Oad-fellows'  Magazine.    You  will  find  lodges  are  inootre^MD- 
dence  with  each  other,  with  regard  to  paying  benefits  to  membmi    One 
of  your  lodge  may  be  in  some  distant  town,  one  of  another  k)dge  may  be 
living  close  to  yours,  and  if  either  falls  sick,  he  appUee  to  the  nearest 
lodge,  which,  under  certain  rules  that  must  always  be  observed,  pays  the 
proper  allowance,  and  a  settlement  is  periodically  come  to  between  the 
lodges.    On  anotner  night  some  member  may  propose  an  alteration  in  the 
laws,  and  if  they  are  the  bye-laws  of  your  own  lodges  a  summoned  meeting 
of  your  members  is  called  to  consider  the  proposition  made.    It  would  be 
unfair  if  members  not  generally  present  should  find,  on  th^  next  attend- 
ance, that  some  impoiiant  change  in  the  laws  had  been  made  withoat 
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pnvioiBB  aoCioe  to  them.  Kow>  howemsr  potiiive  yon  may  be  about  tko 
ntBtmtf  cf  oomo  obaage  in  the  lawi^  be  oereful  not  to  move  for  a  fpecial 
nmnMoed  meetini^;  wait  till  the  ordinaiy  sommoned  meeting  cSf  the 
lodges  wbidi,  nnder  good  and  proper  maaaMnent,  onght  not  to  be  oftener 
klm  onoe  a  year.  Lodges  generaUv  harell^ronght  npon  the  Unity  mnch 
w^  deawved  oennire^  mr  the  IboUeii  extxaTunnoe  of  qnarterly  sammened 
meetinga,  wiuoh  awell  np^  most  naneoeeBanty,  the  expenaes  ci  manage- 
ment— a  fiK^arite  theme  for  onr  eliemSaa.  and  upon  which  th^  never  nil 
to  enlaige^  agmetimea  meat  vafiuriy.  A  better  pcaolaoe  ia  now  obtaining 
in  the  aaajority  of  lodgei ;  they  snnunon  only  for  the  first  lodge  night  in 
the  yeazv  and  if  neceasaryy  reaolre  to  adjourn  from  qvarter  to  quarter, 
'^to  txanaact  any  bnsinesa  re^iired  to  be  done  by  a  summoned  meeting, 
except  {be  alteiaiioa  of  lodge  laws  f*  th]%  yon  see,  eaves  printiqg  sum- 
monaea,  and  membera  the  expeuse  of  postagey  which  they  may  apply,  if 
they  pleaa^  to  aeoure  extended  benefits ;  and  no  hann  resulta  from  this 
ieaable  way  of  doing  bnsineas.  The  officera  chosen  do  the  necessarv  business 
of  the  lodge  at  every  meeting— all  awims  along  smoothly— «nd  the  officers 
ire  no  longer  duouniea  set  up  to  be  looked  at  on  each  ordinary  night, 
or  pupneta  to  be  put  in  motion,  or  peiiiapa  inaalted,  at  each  quarterly 
gruiabfingoommittee^  held  according  to  antionaled^  and  almost  obsolete, 
cestom.  The  lodge  is  greatly  benefited  by  ue  vigilance  and  care  of  its 
members,  who  attend  more  frequently  than  under  the  old  system ;  and  a 
greater  ehecfc  is  put  upon  {XMsible  frauds  by  offioers,  which  have  imfortu- 
Dstsly  been  too  men  oommitted  by  secretaries^  who,  possessing  a  peculiar 
soarity  of  manner,  advise  a  jog-trot  way  of  proceeding,  so  that  knowing 
thOT  will  not  be  disturbed  for  a  certain  period  prepare  to  deceive  auditors, 
and  prepare  themselves  to  decamp  when  discovery  cannot  be  avoided. 
One  other  importaat  matter  I  should  tell  you,  which  is,  that  in  lod|fee 
originate  alterations  of  district  or  ipneral  laws.  Your  lodge,  in  adopting 
an  alieiation,  ain^tly  approves  a  princ^>le,  and  it  rests  with  the  district 
oomniittee^  or  the  A  Jd.C,  to  pass  or  reject  the  alteration ;  it  is  not  neces- 
•ary  to  propose  any  suoh  alteration  at  a  summoned  committee  of  your 
lodae,  anv  ordinary  regular  meeting  will  do. 

You  aak  me  now  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  difierent  colours  of  sashes, 
caps,  and  aprons,  which  are  worn  by  those  in  the  lodges.  IiOt  me  remind 
yon  that  Uie  general  hiws  are  plain  on  the  subject ;  but  we  will  talk  as  we 
go  homeu    Yon  are,  or  may  in  time  be,  entitled  to  wear 

Blue     as  Bro.,  (Brother)  or  Warden. 
Flaid    as  Sec.,  (Secretaiy)  of  your  lodge. 

**       as  Past  6ec,  ditto. 

Pink    as  V.6.,  or  v  ice-Grandj  (Vice-Ghainnan). 

"       as  Past  Vice-Grand. 
8ctirietas  N.G.,  or  Noble  Grand,  (Chairman). 

"       as  P.G.,  or  Past  Grand,  (Past  Chairman). 
Purple  as  Prov.  CJ3.,  or  Provincial  CorresDonding  Secretary. 

as  Prov.  D.G3I.,  or  Deuntv  Grand  Master. 

as  Prov.  G.M.,  or  Grana  Master, 

as  P.P.  G.M.,  or  Past  Prov.  Grand  Master. 

as  C.S.,  or  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Order. 

as  a  Director. 

as  D.GJM.,  or  Denuty  Grand  Master  of  the  Order. 

as  G.M.,  or  Grana  Master  ditto. 

as  P.G.M.,  or  Past  Grand  Master       ditto. 


tt 


u 


u 
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Yon  ask  if  you  shall  ever  attain  those  offices.     That  depends  upon  yourself. 


^ 
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The  waj  is  o^  to  yon,  and  to  all  othen ;  but  to  reach  the  higiieBt  hononr 
(G.M.)  yon  will  have  to  prove  yonrseli  worthy  of  it  by  a  long  coune  of  labour. 
You  shidl  be  put  in  training  for  it,  in  thu  way : — ^nezt  lodge  night|  the 
29th  March,  1869, 1  will  propose  yon  as  secretary  ;  and  if  the  lodge  elects 
▼on,  Yon  will  serre  that  office  for  three  months  ending  June,  and  will  then 
be  elipble  for  V.G.  Should  yon  take  warden  or  other  inferior  office,  you 
must  serre  six  months,  or  twenty-six  nights,  instead ;  but  the  secretary's 
office  counts  for  double  service.  We  will  next  suppose  you  elected  V.G. 
— you  serve  another  three  months  to  September,  and  seek  to  be  N.G.  Now, 
here  our  ^secrets^'  interfere  ;  you  will  be  asked  iif  you  have  taken  your  four 
degrees,  in  which  you  must  be  perfect  or  you  cannot  be  elected.  Y  on  have 
only  taken  one— the  white — and  we  must  get  the  lodge  to  give  vou  certifi- 
cates to  obtain  the  othere— blue,  scarlet,  and  gold,  mm  other  lodges.  If 
your  lodge  refuses^  you  can  appeal  to  the  district ;  the  spirit  of  the  law  is 
that  at  least  one  month  shall  elapse  between  the  taking  of  each  degree,  and 
though  OUT  lodge  only  holds  lectures  quarterly  it  has  no  right  to  prevent 
your  obtaining  them  dsewhere.  You  take  them,  and  become  N.G.,  the  most 
important  office  in  your  lodge,  and  work  for  three  months,  until  December. 
You  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  become  G.M.,  till  March,  1860;  and,  having 
served  that  office  meritoriously,  vour  name  is  inscribed  on  the  respect-board. 
You  will  now  go  to  the  quarterly  district  lectures  (April)  to  receive  the 
signs  and  pass-words  appertaining  to  the  various  offices  you  have  filled  up 
to  N.G.,  and,  three  months  after,  the  Purple  Degree.  In  the  meantime  we 
will  suppose  you  have  been  selected  as  delegate  to  the  committee  of  your 
district,  neld  in  June,  when  you  may  be  proposed  as  Prov.  D.G.M.,  if  your 
services  and  abilities  have  brought  you  into  favourable  notice.  At  the 
next  committee,  in  December,  you  are  not  elected,  votes  being  against  you ; 
but  as  delegates  are  wanted  to  the  1861  A.M.C.,  or  Annnal  Moveable 
Committee,  the  Odd-fellows*  grand  parliament,  |jrou  are  chosen  as  one. 
Some  kind  friend  may  also  i>roi>o8e  that  you  be  nominated  by  the  district 
for  D.G.M.,  if  so,  your  name  is  circulated  throoghout  the  Unity  in  the  next 
April  Quarteriy  Keport.  Presuming  you  may  oe  fortunate  enough  to  be 
chosen,  on  Wnit-M!onday,  1861,  to  that  important  office,  it  is  possible  that 
next  year  you  might  be  G.M.,  and  after  Whit-Monday,  1863,  would  be 
called  P.G.M. 

As  you  become  better  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the  Order,  you 
will  find  the  supposition  I  have  made  is  too  good  to  be  true — ^in  fact,  such 
rapid  advancement  is  hardly  likely — but,  you  see  that  at  least  there  is  a 
good  previous  assurance  you  are  fitted  for  high  office  before  yon  are 
elected,  because  you  must  nave  served  well  for  a  year  in  your  lodge,  and  be 
afterwards  zealous  in  the  business  of  Odd-fellowship,  with  other  mem- 
bers it  may  be  different ;  your  lodge  meets  weekly,  and  in  those  which  do 
so  fortni^hUy  or  monthly  one  woiud  be  two  or  four  years  before  being  in 
your  position.  Fifty-two  nights'  active  service  is  wanted  before  you  are 
P.G.;  it  miffht  happen  then  that  your  district  would  elect  you  Prov. 
D.G.M.,  or  tnat,  at  the  first  A.M.C.,  you  would  be  chosen  one  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

Enough  for  the  present.  We  must  converse  again  before  I  can  finish 
my  guide. 


-<L«ii» 
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A  DAY  WITH  THE  ELDER  HERBALISTS. 


BT    CABOUNB    A.    WHITB. 


■*  But  HunptleAd  pleads  himMlf  in  ilmplM  to  ImTe  Ml, 
And  thertfon  by  desert  to  be  the  noblest  hill, 
As  one  that  on  Us  work  nnd  knowledge  doth  rely 
Ib  iMZBod  phjaks*  me  and  skilful  Motguj," 

PolpoSbion, 

Whdt  the  Lazers  mi  in  the  snn^  and  clapped  their  almsbowls  before  the 
gtte  of  St.  Gilee's-in-the-FleldSy  m  order  to  give  notice  of  their  presence^ 
and  enable  the  charitable  passers-by,  to  fling  them  an  oblation  without 
approtchinff  them ;  when  Gray^s-Inn-Lane  was  shady  with  green  trees,  and 
St  Pancrar  Church  shone  out  amongst  fair  meadows,  and  the  road  thence 
to  the  Tillage  of  Cantle-ows,  or  Kentish  Town,  lay  between  blossoming 
hedge  rows,  with  the  water  of  the  Old  Fleet  river  fresh  from  the  Hamp- 
stead  fields,  flowing  between  black  alders,  and  tall  bundles  of  nurple  loose- 
atrife,  and  beds  ot  water  flags ;  now  idling  along  in  sandy  shallows,  now 
ripplmg  in  brisk  eddies  over  stone-impeded  falls  ;  the  walk  from  Holbom 
tbiWh  Hampetead  Wood,  the  way  to  which  lay  through  a  gate  opening 
oat  of  the  said  village  of  Kentish  Town  into  it,  and  thence  over  its  wooded 
slopes  and  valley  to  the  heath ;  must  have  made  a  fitting  prelude  to  a  day's 
ampling  there,  especially  to  men  like  our  elder  herbiuists,  in  whom  the 
organs  of  veneration  and  wonder  were  strong,  and  who  never,  it  seems  to 
me,  omitted  the  idea  of  the  Creator  from  conjunction  with  His  works ; 
hot,  fiunt  as  were  their  knowledge  of  floral  beauty,  and  of  the  wonders 
involved  in  the  physiology  of  plants,  (since  the  microscope  had  still  to  be 
invented),  recognised  IDs  hand  and  worshipped  it^  while  gathering  those 
"kerbs  of  grace," — ^to  them  so  many  signatures  of  hidden  healing. 

The  hygeistfl,  who  visited  the  heath  m  Michael  Drayton's  times,  did  so 
by  paths  almost  as  rustical  as  those  the  Elizabethan  botanists  had  trodden. 
Ana  faiv  the  quaint  lines  with  which  I  have  headed  this  chapter,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  heath  had  then  lost  nothing  of  its  fame,  as  the  local  hahiUiiot 
nuny  of  the  plants  figured  in  the  Great  Herbal,  by  the  **  father  of  English 
BotaDjT*"  John  (JenuS. 

It  i&ll  helped  to  make  Bucklersbury  sweet  in  ^simpliog  time,"  and  was 
f^iorted  to  at  the  advent  of  Rogation  week,  at  least,  till  the  days  of  the 
Puritans^  for  milkwort  ^the  Flos  Ambervalia  of  Dodanaus),to  make  nosegays 
tad  chaplets  for  the  children,  who,  headed  by  the  clergymen,  were  wont  to 
5>lk  the  bounds  of  their  respective  parishes,  chaunting  hymns  and  repeat- 
ing prayers,  unconscious  representatives  of  the  youths  and  maidens  in  the 
proQBBsions  of  the  old  Roman  Ambervalia^— the  Christian  priests  replacing 
the  Fratrm  arvalet,  and,  alas !  giving  place  to  the  parish  beadle  m  later 
^ei,  when  the  circuit  of  the  fields,  to  ofibr  prayers  and  thanksgiving  for 
the  prospective  hope  of  the  earth's  increase,  seemed  too  simple  a  service 
to  be  continued  I  But  Natiur^t  services  have  not  changed— -her  pageants, 
SMion  by  season,  produce  the  same  fair  floral  ^ups,  and  the  dews  of  the 
year  of  grace,  crowned  with  cometaiy  fflory  which  has  just  passed  by,  have 
iallen  on  the  scions  of  the  same  fammes,  phytologically  iroeaking,  which 
bad  their  place  on  EUunpstead  Heath  when  Elizabeth  was  Queen. 

If  we  collate  the  catalogue  of  them  with  those  that  bloom  there  now,  wa 
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shall  find  thai,  with  the  exception  of  the  Iil7  of  the  valley,  and  the  ordiids, 
and  onhrys^  long  since  uprooted  or  trodaen  down,  scarcely  one  is  mias- 
ing.  iCow,  as  then,  the  pretty  Tari>  coloured  milkwort  (pciwiala  mdoaru) 
ftiiftinftls  the  snn-shorn  turf  wiUi  its  lowly  blossoms^  pink,  wnite,  or  bine ; 
and  the  upright  moose  ear,  hawk  weed  (hierakmh  pilotdlaj  creeps  softly 
through  the  low  growing  pasture,  and  lifts  its  siinple  stemmecQ  briffht 
lemon-coloured  flowers,  almost  as  thickly  as  when  Parkinson  wrote,  tnat 
one  could  scarcely  set  a  foot  but  on  the  head  of  it.  When,  therefore,  John 
Gerard  made  his  summer  simpiing  loumeys  to  the  heath,  along  the  paths 
we  haye  described,  and  Quitting  tne  shade  of  oak  and  oeech  within  the 
wood,  came  out  upon  the  little  valley  dividing  Highgate  and  Hampetead 

I,  like  a 


hills,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  the  linked  ponds,  like  a  chain  of  auick- 
silver,  reflecting,  as  they  do  to-day,  the  aerial  cloudscape,  ana  the 
grouped  trees  above  their  bank&  he  found  the  blue  spikes  of  the  common 
bugle  (aJHffa  rtptamj  piercing  the  green-sward  in  the  moister  n]aoes»  and 
beoause  it  was  good  for  the  cure  of  apkialtea  or  the  tsortf,  and  zor  the  dis- 

J torsion  of  those  fearful  and  troublesome  fEuacies,  strange  sights,  and  voices 
a  the  niglU  to  which  great  drinkers  in  those  times,  as  in  our  own,  were  sub- 
jecty  carefully  made  a  memorandum  of  its  whereabouts.  The  sun  shines 
upon  grpups  of  slender  broom  branches  fluttering  their  fairly  gilt  laige 
yellow  flowers  in  his  path,  and  he  treads,  as  you  or  I  might  do,  any  dar 
through  the  solstitial  season,  on  little  purple  mounds  of  aromatically  scentea 
thyme  (tamui  terpyllumj^  which  contrasts  prettily  with  the  bright  round 
corollas  of  the  trailing  tormentil  (T,  offieuMlu),  glittering  in  the  gnss 
beside  the  tiny  flowers  of  veronka  urpyUifcliunu  or  Paul's  fietony.  Ever, 
ever,  as  the  herbalist  walked  on,  the  Ust  of  tne  heath's  floral  treasures 
lengthened:  he  notes  them  all,  describes  their  forms  and  colours  with  a 
minuteness  of  description  quaintly  picturesque,  but  curiously  laboured,  for 
the  language  in  which  science  writes  was  unknown  to  him,  and  for  want  of 
it  he  crowds  sentences  to  express  characteristics  whidi  are  technically  told 
in  a  few  phrsses. 

Yet  we  must  remember  that  so  little  was  known  of  Botany  as  a  science 
in  those  days,  and  for  long  after,  that  the  *'  Great  Herbal"  of  our  pilflrim, 
who  was  even  then  in  search  of  materials  for  its  compilation,  remained  the 
standard  book  of  Eofglish  botanistSi  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tuiy.  Rinng  the  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  mile-wide  heath  extends^ 
John  Grerard  would  as  naturally  and  reverently  pause  there  as  ourselves, 
and  inspire,  with  a  corr^iponding  delight  to  our  own,  the  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  prospect.     The  distant  view  of  the  metropolis, — mr  more 
distant  than  at  present,— and  with  salient  points  wholly  unlike  those  that 
meet  us  now:  tne  hills  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  Surrey,  as  they  stiU  appear, 
with  the  han^g  1?oods  on  the  declivities  of  Highgate,  and  masses  of 
forest  ground  mteroepting  the  view  of  far  off'hamle^  fields,  and  meadowi. 
Beneatn  him  stretched  the  heath,  with  its  picturesque  groups  of  alders  and 
other  trees;  its  breadths  of  gravelly  barrenness ;  its  boggy  places;  the 
ponds  below,  into  which  the  wmter  yratsrcourses  drained  Uiemaelves ;  the 
Droken  ground  covered  with  purple  ling;  and  overspread  at  the  twice  yearly 
seasons  of  its  flowering,  with  golden  neeces  of  tne  yellow  furse.    Hers, 
lured  by  its  odour,  he  turns  aside  to  seek  the  mysterious  doddor  (cmeiaa 
tpUkymwnJf  which  he  remembers  Parkinson  had  found,  winding  and  lacing 
its  red  strings  about  furze  and  sundry  other  plants  upon  the  heathy  "  so  as 
to  take  away  all  comfort,  as  one  would  think,  of  the  sun  from  them,  and 
read^  to  choke  and  strangle  them*"    And  under  just  such  circumstances 
we  uid  it  now,  a  tangle  of  red  thread  inextricably  involving  the  plant  it 
grows  upon,  and  peaned  all  over  with  little  knots  of  wax-^e^  flesh-cs- 
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loured  ^mnntikm  Mfomom,  m  WiMnt  nitk  twofold  ■mrtiii  ikai  we 
bare  neTor  seen  it  nnsmroandea  by  a  crowd  of  uiBeciB. 

The  heath  (Bnoaf  of  whioh  Gerard  says  every  kind  but  the  white  oonld 
be  found  here,  stiu  painte  the  hiffh  ground  with  iU  rose-ooloured,  and 
light  or  dark  pni]^e  m>wer8 ;  for,  alter  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  oom- 
mon  ling  (CaUuna  vulgam*)^  Uiere  are  but  two  members  of  this  &niUy  that 
minr  be  regarded  as  other  than  local  specimen^  and  these  two»  fiL  t^lnUm 
md  S.  OiiMraa,  may  be  found  on  peaty  moors  and  heaths  everywhere. 

Growing  between  the  uplands  and  the  brook  sides  and  bogs,  about  the 
eentre,  our  herbalist  found  a  flowerv  strata,  as  it  were,  of  solary  plants^ 
neat  beds  of  healthful  chamomile^  which  the  old  Egyptians  consecrated  to 
the  sun,  and  esteemed  good  for  all  sorts  of  agues ;  the  eyebright  (ewpkrtma 
^idmalUJ,  with  its  shrubby  stems,  dark,  deeply  serrated  leaves^  pencilled 
flowers,  and  for  «#  Miltonic  memories. 

Besides  these,  the  diet's  bit  (jatUme  montanaJt  reared  its  foot-high,  soU- 
tvj  heads  of  soft  grey  flowers;  and  the  bright  ;^eUow  ones  of  the  losDor 
fleabane  fptUoaria  mUgarUJ^  flaunted  in  contrast  with  the  delicately  poized 
atmpanula  of  the  azure  hair-beUrCfvf«iu2a/b2ia^,  quivering  as  the  sweet 
air,  intrant  from  contact  with  the  scented  calamint  (C,  n^aj, — ^mountain 
eaumint^  John  Gerard  calls  it, — ^breathed  softly  by  it ;  while  everywhere 
the  little  wandering  tormentil  wove,  in  the  sun,  its  pretty  running  pattern 
of  stiawberry^shaped  leaves  and  glittering  flowers,  twin  leaves^  one  flower 
threaded  together  on  the  prostrate  stem  at  little  distances^  the  same  peren- 
nial pattern  that  she  traces  still  on  almost  everv  foot's  breadth  of  the  heath. 

An  these,  and  many  other  plants  loving  nigh  places,  are  referred  to 
hy  our  Elizabethan  botanist  as  denizens  of  Hampstead  Heath;  he  even 
particularizes  the  preciBc  spots  on  the  heath,  which  some  of  them 
aiiiBeled,  as  for  instance,  the  bird*s-foot  trefoil,  (lotui  comievkOuiJf  whose 
soft  fduige^  and  umbels  of  pretty  bi-coloured  yellow,  and  deep  orange 
flowers,  are  described  as  spreading  themselves  **  against  the  beacon  on  the 
light  hand  as  vou  go  from  London."  Now,  its  prostrate  stems  overrun 
efeiy  part,  while  the  beacon—probably  a  tall  pole  with  an  iron  cresset  or 
fire-pot  on  the  top,  like  that  solitary  remaimng  specimen  of  the  govern- 
ment telegraph  m  Tudor  times,  which  still  exists  on  the  tower  of  Hadley 
Church — ^has  no  place  save  in  the  traditions  of  antiquaries. 
.  Farther  on,  amongst  the  shady  cover  of  gorae  and  fern,  our  searoher  of 
simplea  found  the  wood  sorrel  (oxaUa  aoSoiWaJ  with  drooping,  temate 
three-folded  leaves^  and  delicately  veined  white  or  lilac  flowers,  one  of  the 
most  elegant  of  our  rustic  plants,  and  much  esteemed  in  those  days  for  the 
gratefnl  actd  which  its  leaves  contain,  and  which  is  used  at  present  in  the 
mannfanture  of  salts  of  lemon.  Here  too,  the  tall  purple  spikes  of  whole- 
some betony  fheiomea  offidnaUiJ  pierced  through  the  shade;  and  the 
handsome  leaves  of  the  wind-flower  ^oHemoiM  nemeroio^  lingered  on  the 
spots  its  tinted  blossoms  had  rejoiced  in  spring. 

Now  and  then  the  sharp  spines  and  rigid  leaves  of  the  butcher's  broom 
fnuem  acuUaimJ  caught  the  garments  of  our  herbalist,  and  so  compelled 
him  to  note  its  presence  on  the  heath:  at  others,  tne dog-violet ^tTtoIn 
camnaj  fixed  him  with  her  large,  light  blue  uplifted  eyea— «nd  the  marsh 
pennywort  (7tjfdro^1i/le  rndgorUJ  scattered  her  pale  green,  glossy,  orbicular 
leaves  on  long  pink  toot  stalks  in  his  path, — a  charming  contniat  with  the 
bright  crimson  petals  of  the  gay  red-rattle  (pedUulariBpaluttrtiJ  eveiywhere 
cropping  out  or  Uie  felted  fibres  of  the  spongy  turf,  and  giving  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  vicinity  of  bog.  Tufts  of  the  heath-rush,  and  soft-rush 
fpmem  tffvMm)  lifted  their  spreading  panicles  of  brownish  flowers ;  the 
latter  emciaUy  leading  our  herbalist  to  describe  its  use  in  the  making  of 
— '-and  for  fighting  purposes,  uses  which  it  still  pecfonns,  not  simply 
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amongst  the  cottages  in  that  "  sea  of  rocks/'  Gonnemara,  but  in  the  home- 
stead of  manj  a  Yorkshire  yeoman. 

The  silken  locks  of  the  lesser  cotton  grass  shone  in  the  son  beside  the 
swampy  places,  where  wide  beds  of  the  water  trefoil  buck-bean  (menyantket 
<rt/b{iato)  spread  themselves,  and  nursed  amidst  their  ternate  leaves  its  lorelj 
flowers — flowers  so  exquisitely  fringed  and  feathered,  so  sinffular  in  their 
excess  of  ornament,  as  to  afibrd  a  surprise  of  pleasure  to  tnose  who  find 
them  for  the  first  time.  Gerard  regards  the  plant  from  a  pharmaceutical 
point  of  view,  the  intense  bitterness  of  its  root  rendering  it  one  of  the  most 
poweifiil  of  kuown  tonics ;  but  to  the  eye  of  the  outside  observer,  its 
clustered  corollas  concentrate  admiration  ;  and  yet  of  thousands  who  visit 
Hampstead  Heath,  during  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  the  beginning  of 
July,  who  see  the  dwarf,  broad  Windsor-bean-like  leaves,  how  few  sus- 
pect the  presence  of  this  fair  efflorescence,  or  hazard  the  discoverv  amongst 
shoals  of  treacherous  sphagnum  or  the  shallow  waters  of  the  stanaing  pool ! 
By  not  doing  so  **  thev  have  losses,"  not  simply  in  their  ignorance  of  this 

Eeerless  little  flower,  but  because  this  same  pale  yellow  moss  is  the  chosen 
abitat  of  the  only  English  relatives  of  the  irritable  genus  fdumeeajf  the 
low  growing  sundews  (aroteraocej,  with  their  dark  red  foliage,8lender  stem% 
and  raceimes  of  small  white  flowers. 

The  most  common  on  the  heath  in  Gerard's  time,  as  in  our  own, 
^D,  rotundtfoUoJ^  has  round  leaves  covered  with  beautiful  glandular  bain 
of  an  intense  reid,  which,  especially  when  the  sun  shines  strongly,  exudes  a 
viscid  fluid.  Whether  any  property  of  sweetness  attaches  to  it,  or  whether 
upon  the  same  principle  that  moths  fly  suicidally  into  the  flame,  small 
insects  haunt  these  leaves,  and,  becoming  entangled  in  the  irritable  hairs, 
are  held  fast  by  the  fluid  and  destroved. 

A  specimen  before  me,  gathered  some  years  back  from  possibly  the 
same  part  of  the  heath  where  it  covered  the  pale  fp^en  tpkagnum  with 
crimson  stars  of  its  orbicular  foliage  three  centuries  ago,  lias  certain 
microscopic  bodies  still  adhering  to  it.  The  plant  has  ^iven  its  Latin  name 
of  ro§a  moUb  to  a  liqueur,  in  the  composition  of  which  it  is  a  principal 
ingredient,  and  which  was  formerly  "used  to  good  purpose  in  qualms  and 
passions  of  the  heart."  Beyond,  where  the  black  alders  flourished  by  the 
quiet  brook-sides  in  Gerara's  days,  and  the  place  of  which  may  still  be 
traced  in  the  foBted  watercourse  traversing  the  heath  from  the  upper- 
ground  to  the  pond  at  its  extreme  end ;  the  tall  stemmed  spear-wort 
(txinunoulii  lingua)  shook  its  "goldy  locks,"  and  forget-me-not  fmyataiu 
pnUutritJ  clustered  its  torquoise-coloured  flowers,  while  the  pretty  brook- 
lime  (teroniea  beoabungaj  litted  its  purple  clusters  above  green  beds  of  leafy 
water  cresses,  and  the  water  pimpemal  (lysimaehia  nummulariaj  festooned 
the  mai^gins  with  its  trailing  wreaths  of  shining,  opposite  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers.  There,  too,  the  silvery  petals  of  (eardamine  preOentia)  cuckoo 
flower,  or  lady's  smock,  shone  in  the  early  days  of  summer ;  and  tall  groups 
of  the  a<^uatic  com  flag  (pteud-acoritj  lifted  its  sword-shaped  leaves,  and 
flaunted  in  the  breeze  its  yellow  banners,  while  **  water  mint,"  as  the  old 
herbalists  call  it,  nuntha  iyheiirit,  ''fit  for  the  baths  of  dainty  women,  and 
to  make  sweet  washing  waters  "  spread  great  spaces  with  its  fragrant  hoar 
leaves  and  slender  spikes  of  lilac  flowers.  Here  and  there  the  maragold 
(eaUha  p(U€$tri$J 

Wm  barning  in  the  manh  like  &  thing  dipp«d  in  luniil. 

And  the  water  buttercup  franunadii  aquaiUi$)  floated  green  islands  on 
the  ^uiet  ponds,  and  sprinkled  them  with  flowers  silver  white. 

Rising  the  ground  upon  the  other  side  of  the  brook,  whera  the  gnarled 
and  tangled  roots  and  dwarfed  steins  of  the  white-thorn,  still  attest  to  the 

- . . J 
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whereabouts  of  those  thickets  that  Gerard,  and  long  after  him,  Nicholas 
Culpepper,  speaks  of,  under  whose  shade  the  lilj  of  the  valley  (convaUaria 
maplisj  grew  plentifully,  lifting  from  amongst  its  mantling  leaves  a  etalik 
half  a  foot  high,  with  many  white  flowers  like  little  belts  with  turned 
edsei,  and  from  which  was  made  the  aqucB  auria^  of  Mathiolus,  so  fragrant 
and  precious  as  to  be  only  kept  in  gold  or  silver  vessels,  though  here,  with 
I  every  vagrant  wind  that  breathed  across  the  heath,  its  pendent  censors 
1  iwuDg  their  sweetness  forth,  and  made  the  air  more  odorous. 
!     It,was  in  these  shady  places,  amidst  the  shining  evergreen  leaves  of  the 
I  trailing  periwinkle  (^nea  nuijorj,  that  the  first  primroses  made  flowery  con- 
stellations, or  clustered  in  the  shelter  of  their  wrinkled  leaves  in  pale,  cold 
groups.  Here  it  was  also,  that  the  wild  hyacinths  and  early  purple  orchises 
appeared,  and  by-4uid-bye,  when  the  cuckoo  sang  her  two-note  song  in  the 
near  woods,  and  the  wild  rose  garlanded  its  drooping  branches  with  blush- 
iiuppetsls.  the  greater  stichwort,<(e22arta  kdUUa^  tnruat  through  the  tangles 
of  the  arciiing  bramble  stems  her  delicate  green  leaves,  and  satin-surfaced 
flowers  ''whiter  than  Leda's  love." 

We  have  gathered  hawthorn  from  foot-high  branches  where,  when 
Gerard  wrote,  it  made  fair  groves,  or  picturesque  groups^  and  was  annually 
rewrted  to,  by  the  youths  and  maidens,  who  went  thither  **  to  bring  in 
May,"  and  deck  their  quaint  old  houses,  and  the  city  conduits,  with  green 
boughs  and  nosegays  of  its  flowers,  on  the  first  morning  of  this  floral 
month ;  but  the  present  worn-down,  stunted  trunks  and  dwarfed  branches, 
are  not  unknown  to  children  of  a  smaller  growth,  who  come  trooping  out 
to  the  heath,  on  the  first  summer  days,  from  the  close  back  lanes  and  netid 
illeya^  and  may  be  seen  at  evening  wearily  straggling  towards  home,  their 
nnwashed  faces  glistening  with  exercise  and  sunset,  and  their  hands  and 
even  arms  so  full  of  the  pilhiged  may,  king  cups,  and  ragged  robin,  that  their 
devious  ways  may  be  tracked  by  the  fallen  flowers  from  too  copious  huidfuls, 
scattered  in  them  ;  and  our  suburban  paths  are  furrowed  as  ancient  bride- 
beds  were  with  butter-cups.  Here,  too,  comes  out  the  modem  represen- 
tative of  the  physician  of  Elizabeth's  time,  the  simpler,  or  herb-doctor, 
stepping — ^unknowingly  it  may  be — in  the  foot-tracks  of  lus  ancient  proto- 
type^ and,  to  this  day,  authority,  John  Gerard.    Here, 

*•  lo  iom«  open  place  that  to  the  mn  doth  lie 
He  Aimito^  gets,  and  cjebright  for  the  eye." 

We  have  ourselves  met  with,  and  conversed  with  him,  and  have  found 
him  reverently  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the  '*  great  herbalist,"  and 
l^ven  to  rather  severe  philippicks  touching  the  unnaturallness  of  many 
modem  drugs, — holding  with  Parkinson  that,  in  the  beginning,  God  him- 
self inspired  Adam  with  a  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  natural  things ;  and 
tbat  he  knew  what  herbs  were  fit  for  either  meat  or  medicine — for  use  or 
delight — ^further  that  the  herbs  of  one's  own  country  are  the  properest  for 
our  individual  food  and  physic.  But  he  also  loves  flowers  /or  their  own 
Bweet  sake,  and  can  appreciate  the  pnre  pleasures  of  the  botanist,  and 
desire  with  ourselves  the  diffusion  oi  his  pleasant  knowledge,— a  know- 
ledge that  in  these  days,  when  so  much  is  talked  about  educating  the  work- 
ing classes  through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  by  means  of  art  galleries,  pic- 
ture exhibitions,  Ac.  should  not  surely  be  lost  sight  of,  simply  because  God 
baa  scattered  the  materials  broad-cast,  and  made  them  free  as  the  common 
sir  for  the  delectation  and  use  of  all.  The  daily  paths  of  many  of  our  la- 
bouring men  and  women,  lie  amongst  surroundings  to  which  art  makes 
toilsome  pilgrimages  ;  must  the  original  pass  into  imitation,  before  the 
natural  man  can  m  brought  to  admire  and  feel  the  beauty  of  its  presence? 
sre  painted  flowers  and  trees,  tangled  woodpaths,  and  flocks,  and  herds 


▼illfligM  and  ohmcli  spires,  pniple  moors  and  mists,  so  modi  more  to  bs 
reyeroDOod  on  canvas  than  npon  the  i^rand  foreground^  and  amidst  the 
ohangefiil  lights  and  shades  of  nature's  tmting  I 

Depend  upon  it^  that  in  the  irilding  flowei*  at  his  feet — ^m  the  insect 
forms  aroond  them — in  all  the  wonders  of  the  natural  world,  of  whidi  he 
is  an  unit,  lie  the  elements  which  fbrm  the  truest  hases  for  his  instructioB — 
the  domh  teachers  funiliar,  jet  unknown — ^which,  if  invoked  for  him  in  all 
simple  earnestness  hy  the  initiated,  will  fascinate  him  with  reyelationa  of 
beauty  and  wonder,  and  make  nis  labour  amongst  them  sweeter  and 
nobler,  reoo^niaing  in  them  nunistering  agents  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
and  illustrations  or  the  Divine  power  and  beneficence.  Let  us  unfold  to 
him  the  microscopic  glories  of  their  structure,  the  utilities  hidden  in  them, 
the  part  they  play  as  types  of  all  he  sees  in  art  and  mechanism,  and  raise 
the  intellect  and  heart  of  the  man,  with  the  consoiousneBBthat  thegalleriesof 
God's  works  are  open  to  him  at  all  times  and  seasons,  that  he  ma^  wiJk  hi 
them  on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  wearers  of  purple  and  fine  hnan,  and 
that  none  can  buy  them  up,  or  close  him  out  rrom  them,  when  onoe 
enHgfatened  to  their  loveliness,  and  intellectually  capable  of  tlieir 
appreciation. 

If,  then,  our  talk  of  these  Gersrdian  flowem  should  impart  another  j€j  to 
that  one  weekly  holyday  from  loom,  and  factory,  and  fom-fire.  which  so 
many  of  our  reiiders  spend  a  portion  of  on  Hampstead  Hesth,  ana  bend  tiie 
eyes  of  some  of  them,  from  the  glorious  panorama  spread  around,  to  the 
countless  forms  of  vegetable  beauty  at  their  fiset,  not  cursmilv,  but  with 
investigating  eyes,  our  paper  will  have  achieved  its  |>urpose,  ana  will  have 
brought  to  other  bosoms  tnan  our  own,  the  deliffht  with  which  the  stu^y  of 
them  has  often  filled  us, — ^re-awakening,  it  may  be,  in  some  fbrgetldl  heart, 
the  lesson  of  love  and  faith  in  the  Creator  of  them,  onoe  divin«dy  taught  by 
him  who  chose  the  fields  for  His  Sabbath  walk,  and  culled  a  uly  to  iUva- 
trate  His  sweet  sermon. 


BEND  THE    KNEE. 


Bend,  bend,  the  knee  when  silent  night 

Is  veiled  in  sleep. 
When  holy  stillness  wmgs  its  flight 

Far  o*ei  the  keep. 

Bend,  bend  the  knee,  when  saered  love 

Undying  strews  thy  path. 
Bend,  bend  the  knee  and  sweetly  proye 

The  bliss  then  hath. 

When  firom  thte  earth  my  spirit  wings 

Its  home  to  see, 
Above  my  slumbering  ashes  bend 
Thy  fUendly  knee. 

W.  8. 
Vwioria  LoAje^'Bhrmimgi^m  DUttkL 


MB.  UTIKOBnm'B  OHOn.  Ill 


MR.  LIVINGSTON'S  GHOST. 


BT  ISABELLA  XUNBCK 


NoTHiKO  is  more  awkward  than  taking  a  hoiue  of  whioh  another  tenant ' 
holds  poeseesion.  80  Mr.  Spalding  learned  to  his  cost  a  little  while  ago. 
And  yet.  in  his  case,  it  was  not  easy  to  be  on  his  gnard,  for  the  former 
tenant  of  the  house  he  took  was  considered  to  have  departed  to  that  world 
where  men  dwell  not  within  walls  hnilt  of  brick  or  stone,  and  are  generallj 
Bopposed  to  feel  no  farther  interest  in  ^foods  and  chattels. 

h  was  therefore  with  an  easy  conscience,  and  no  intention  of  jjriering 
snyoiie^  spirit,  that  Mr.  l^^salung  took  np  his  abode  in  the  neat  villa  resi- 
dence sorronnded  by  a  cockney  park  of  a  couple  of  acres,  which  he  had 
rented  for  the  summer  months,  precisely  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  had 
been,  as  he  sappoeed,  taken  leave  of  bvnis  predecessor. 

Bo  down  came  Mr.  Spalding,  and  his  son  and  daughter,  and  a  visitor, 
whom  that  dangler  most  ungratefolly  wished  anjrwhere  but  where  she  was. 
For  Hr.  Price  Smith,  who  had  amassed  more  than  double  her  years  and 
experience,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hundred  thousand  pounds  which  he 
considered  enough  to  outweigh  everything  else^  had  profiered  hit  hard, 
eiispin^,  grinding  hand,  as  a  valuable  ^ift,  to  her  acceptance.  And  her 
nther  viewed  him  through  a  golden  medium,  and  would  near  of  no  refusal, 
thoam^  the  young  lady  herself  strove  again  and  again  to  decline  the  prize 
she  had  so  tinwiuingly  won. 

Bot  Mr.  Price  Smith  cared  more  for  Myra*s  fortune  than  for  her  bright 
e^  so  he  heeded  not  her  averted  glance,  but  looking  forward  to  a  happi- 
nen  too  securely  lodged  in  the  fonds  to  be  troubled  either  by  the  coldness 
or  the  fading  cheek  of  his  fair  bride. 

Bot  we  were  talking  of  Mr.  Spal^g^s  removal  to  his  summer  quarters. 
Verv  delightfiil  they  appeared,  and  even  the  kitchen  junta — ^that  tribunal 
so  (nfficnlt  to  pleaso  ocomed  at  a  loss  for  something  to  grumble  at.  Not 
long,  however,  for  they  had  been  but  two  days  domiciled,  when  reports 
be^  to  circulate  through  the  lower  regions,  that  there  were  more  in  the 
home  than  had  anv  business  there. 

Strange  sounds  had  been  heard  by  more  than  one  of  the  servants,  and 
thoBgh  ue  butler,  who  affected  to  be  quite  a  superior  man,  talked  of  the 
sparrows  and  the  swallows,  and  such  like  noisy  things,  as  being  the  cause ; 
the  housekeeper  headed  a  female  party  inclined  to  lay  all  the  blame  on  the 
bte  occupant,  Mr.  Livingston,  who  according  to  the  milkman,  had  been 
seen  walking  abtni  his  former  dwelling  after  ne  should  have  been  quietly 
St  rest  in  the  fomily  vault. 

At  leuffth  the  report  travelled  up  stairs.  Mr.  Price  Smith  sneered,  and 
Mr.  Spalding  desii«d  he  might  hear  no  more  of  it.  **  They  only  wished 
tbe^  might  not  either,  they  were  sure,'*  said  Mrs.  F6rd,  and  so  said  the 
maids  that  niglit  at  supper. 

Bot  thougfaMyra  Smuding  was  obliged  to  laugh  in  drawing-room  Ikshion 
•he  fdt  little  more  disposed  to  do  so  than  those  of  her  own  sex  in  the 
hitehen.  For  her  bed-room  and  dressing  room,  and  the  little  boudoir  she 
hsd  taken  such  delight  in,  as  a  refuge  mm  her  suitor's  interesting  revda- 
tions  conoeming  the  price  of  stocks,  occupied  a  wing  of  the  boilding, 
■eparated  from  the  rest  of  the  house  by  a  wide  passage ;  and  however  she 
nuffht  despise  such  things  at  a  distance,  a  tdte  a  t^te  with  a  ghost  was  not 
to  fte  lightly  thought  of.    80  she  made  no  parade  of  her  fears,  but  secretly 
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desired  a  bed  to  be  placed  in  her  own  room  for  Sophy  the  upper  honsemaid, 
who  dressed  her. 

That  Diffht — so  the  maids  ayerred— >the  creaking  of  boots  was  to  be  heard 
all  throagh  the  house,  and  a  sound  as  of  some  one  groaning  in  spirit.  The 
butler  said  it  was  the  ivy,  which  was  twisted  in  all  sorts  of  ffrotesqne 
patterns  over  the  walls  and  roof.  But  the  footman  who  had  been  nis  ready 
seconder  yesterday^  looked  so  like  a  ghost  himself,  that  it  was  no  wonder 
he  forebore  to  deny  them  power  to 

*<  Walk  tha  mountains 
And  valleys  of  the  world.*' 

But  ere  the  day  was  done  he  confided  to  Sophy  that  he  had  seen  one 
walking  through  the  passage  about  one  o'clock  tnat  morning,  when  having 
been  the  latest  up,  he  was  on  his  way  to  bed — ^we  won't  say  to  sle^,  for 
the  ghost  walkea  off  with  all  inclination  for  that.  And  Sophy's  half  langb- 
ing  horror  soon  made  poor  Robert's  secret  known  to  all  the  noune. 

Myra's  fair  cheek  grew  paler  as  she  heard  the  tale.  But  Mr.  Spalding 
significantly  hoped  the  plate  was  well  looked  after,  and  Mr.  Price  Smith 
was  curious  about  the  strength  of  the  ale  with  which  Robert  had  brightened 
his  optics ;  while  Willie  Siding  talked  of  sending  a  pistol  bullet  through 
anybody  who  dared  to  perambulate  the  house  without  a  right. 
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'  That  might  do  for  any  ftody,"  remarked  the  footman  to  bophy ;  **  but  it 
't  likely  to  hurt  anybody's  ghost." 

At  all  events,  the  threat  did  not  appal  Mr.  Livingston's,  for  the  yery  next 
night  it  had  the  effrontery  to  walk  aatufit^n  into  Price  Smith's  room,  and, 
drawing  aside  the  bed-curtains.  looked  at  him  as  though  wfdting  for  him 
to  begin  a  conversation.  But  having  no  desire  for  ghostly  counsel  at  that 
untimely  hour,  Mr.  Smith  lay  silent  and  still  as  a  mouse  a  cat  is  watching ; 
and  as  he  never  could  exactly  tell  how  the  interview  ended,  it  is  presumed 
that  his  spirit  quailed  at  last  before  the  bold  one  gazing  on  him — ^that,  in 
short,  he  fainted  from  down-right  fear. 

But  Price  Smith  never  told  the  story  that  way.  Indeed,  he  found  some 
difficulty  in  stammering  it  out  at  all  next  morning  at  breaJEfast.  Mr.  Spal- 
ding pronounced  it  a  dream,  and  Willie  askea  why  he  ^d  not  **  grapple 
with  the  rascal."  Poor  Price  Smith  1  he  could  as  soon  have  tried  to  catdi 
a  cannon  ball  hot  from  the  gun. 

Yet  the  sense  of  the  house  certainly  was  in  favour  of  his  having  beheld 
a  ghost, — Mr.  Livin^ton*s  ghost,  of  course,  sinoe  his  living  aspect  was  said 
to  match  with  the  spirit's  description,  thus  suitably  given  both  oy  Mr.Smith 
and  Robert — a  tall  spectral  figure,  with  a  pale  grave  countenance. 

As  for  the  maids,  they,  of  course,  saw  nothing  as  their  heads  were  safelj 
hidden  under  the  bedclothes ;  but  they  all  testified  to  hearing  indefatigable 
moans  and  groans,  and  boots  creaking  as  though  the  work  of  a  Southsea 
Island  bootmaker,  and  containing  a  **  dollar's  worth  of  squeak,"  conscien- 
tiously imparted  to  them.  Mr.  Smith  on  the  contrary  heard  nothing, 
though  his  eye«9,  chancing  to  o{>en  the  night  after,  met  those  of  his  ghostly 
visitor  staring  a  renewal  of  their  aoouiuntance. 

'*  Help,  murder,  help  I "  shrieked  Price  Smith,  as  if  a  legion  of  fiends 
were  beleaguering  his  couch. 

A  mocking^  diabolical  sort  of  grin,  which  Price  translated— ^ Fll  re- 
member you  for  this  !"  convulsed  the  spectnd  countenance  as  it  vanished 
from  the  moonbeam,  which  was  streaming  full  into  the  room  ;  and  when 
Mr.  Spalding,  Willie,  and  the  butler  rushed  in,  a  disbelieving  trio^  the 
minute  after.  Price  was  alone,  with  his  teeth  chattering  as  if  everyone  was 
endeavouring  to  give  his  own  account  of  the  matter. 

There  were  a  nundred  thousand  golden  reasons  for  Mr.  Spalding  to 
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affect  credence  of  the  etovy,  and  to  rebuke  MjnL  who,  thonffh  her  cheek 
grew  pale  and  her  brow  anxious  when  the  subject  was  oisc^Med,  vet 
gathered  spirit  to  ridicule  her  rich  lover's  yisionary  terrors.  And  her 
readv— though  unmarked  by  him— nervous  laueh,  went  far  that  day  to 
check  his  unwelcome  civilities.  For  Price  Smith's  only  idea  of  love  was 
eourUkip,  which  he  carried  on  with  all  the  boldness  of  a  man  who  counts 
gold  and  parental  influence  everything.  However,  after  dinner,  and 
rendered  courageous  and  eloquent  by  two  or  three  extra  glasses  of  wine, 
he  went  to  seek  her  as  boldly  as  if  he  anticipated  a  cordial  welcome  as  his 
reward. 

Myra  was  standing  by  the  window  of  a  little  room  looking  out  upon  the 
lawn,  whose  scattered  trees  wore  a  spectral  air  in  the  starlight.  The  room 
was  in  darkness,  but  Price  assured  the  young  lady  that  love  was  sufficient 
to  light  him  to  her  side.  Myra  took  no  notice  of  this  gallant  speech, 
which  was  followed  by  one  more  florid. 

«  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense  V*  said  Myra,  impatientlv. 

"And  how  can  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  treat  me  in  this  way  I  rejoined  the 
pertinacious  suitor.  *^Come,  Miss  Myra,  you  might  as  well  say  the  word 
at  oDce." 

"Well  then — No.    Now  I  hope  you  are  content." 

*  Ab,  but  I'm  not  to  be  put  off  so !    What's  the  use  of  aU  this,  when  you 


attempted  to  take  her  hand. 

The  young  lady  shrank  back.  At  the  same  instant  Price  saw  Mr. 
Livingston's  ghost  glide  between  them.  He  saw  no  more,  for  something 
cold  and  heavy  struck  his  forehead,  and  the  bold  suitor  was  stretched 
lifeless  upon  the  floor. 

Myra's  screams  soon  brought  assistance,  and  Price  was  restored  to 
consciousness,  to  explain  his  downfall  to  whomsoever  would  credit  it.  For 
Myra  had  seen  no  ghost,  and  the  thing  began  to  wear  an  uglier  aspect, 
eren  in  the  ejres  of  Price  Smith.  Why  should  the  ghost  haunt  Aim  t  He 
had  never  injured  Mr.  Livingston  either  in  person  or  spirit,  indeed  the 
spiritnal  part  of  anybody  had  always  seemed  quite  immaterial  to  him. 
But  the  heavy  blow  he  had  received  had  a  sensible  effect  on  his  brain,  and 
he  began  to  think  that  spirits  must  be  very  tangible  things,  or  that  it  was 
a  lort  of  vampire  in  Mr.  Livin^ton's  that  persecuted  him. 

In  fact  be  was  in  a  terrible  fright,  and  Myra  couid  not  help  asking  her 
father  if  he  would  not  prove  a  brave  protector  for  her.  She  was  scolded  for 
her  impertinence  to  a  man  of  so  much  worldly  worth,  and  forthwith 
ordered  to  her  room,  to  repent  if  she  could.  As  to  Price  he  had  as  little 
hope  of  rest  as  any  troubled  spirit,  and  gladly  accepted  Willie's  offer  to  sit 
op  with  him,  and  give  a  warm  reception  to  the  ^host ;  with  which  aim 
young  Spalding  armed  himself  with  the  pistols,  which  he  had  kept  loaded 
ever  since  this  disagreeable  spirit  manifested  itiself. 

Probably  Mr.  Livingston  had  been  a  wise  man,  for  his  ghost  never  came 
near  the  room.  And  when  at  length  it  was  time  for  all  haunted  mansions 
to  give  up  their  ghosts,  Willie  took  his  leave  with  an  impression  that  Sophy 
had  said  the  truth  when  she  doubted  saucily—**  That  Mr.  Smith  or  fiobert 
had  seen  anything  worso  than  themselves." 

To  reach  his  own  room  Willie  had  to  go  along  the  passage  dividing 
Myra's  appartments  from  the  rest.  Greatly  to  his  astonishment  he  beheld 
a  tall  figure  gliding  towards  him.  Though  he  had  always  ignored  all  snper^ 
natural  influences,  Willie  felt  a  strange  awe  creep  over  him,  as  the  figure 
came  steadily  onward  in  the  grey  uncertain  light  of  early  dawn,  and  he 
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shrank  fnom  the  thought  of  touchinff  with  his  arms  of  flesh  that  shadowy 
form ;  but  as  it  was  passing  him  he  fired  one  of  his  pistols. 

Better  aim  and  nearer  man  seldom  had,  yet  the  figare  started  or  wavered 
not,  but  glided  on  undisturbed,  vanished  in  the  deep  shadow  at  the  end  of 
the  passage,  leaving  Willie  with  the  dischaiiged  pistol  in  lus  hand  to 
answer  the  inquiries  of  half  the  household  whom  its  report  had  summoned 
round  him. 

As  for  poor  Price  Smith  ho  fairly  took  flight  on  the  wings  of  fear  which 
bore  him  back  to  London  without  nixing,  and  Mym  said  the  ghost  him- 
self would  not  have  been  a  greater  riddance.  But  her  father  told  her  tie 
was  not  rid  of  him,  and  counted  his  perfections  and  his  pounds  energetically, 
and  dismissed  her  for  the  night  witli  a  liarsh  injunction  to  wako  up  a  more 
sensible  girl  in  the  morning. 

How  much  was  to  occur  ore  then  !  Next  morning  Myra  Spalding  was 
not  to  be  seen  or  heard  of.  except  through  the  account  of  Sophv,  who 
saying,  that  in  the  grey  of  the  morning  she  bad  seen  a  figure  like  the  des- 
cription of  Mr.  Livingston's  ghost  walk  off  with  her  young  mistress  througli 
the  window,  looked  as  terrined  as  if  he  had  also  walked  ofi^  with  her  wits. 

Mr.  Spalding  was  astonished,  WUlie  furious,  and  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood justly  scandalised  that  so  respectable  a  man  as  Mr.  Livingston  had 
always  appeared,  should  leave  behmd  him  so  disreputable  a  ghost.  Bat 
there  was  gloom  and  Bilence  in  the  haunted  house,  whei*c  the  women  crept 
about  in  pairs,  and  the  men  turned  pale  at  the  flitting  of  their  own  shadoi^s 
across  the  walls. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Spalding  was  heart-stricken  at  the  loss  of  his  daughter, 
who  he  now  discovered  nad  been  his  light  and  joy,  and  Willie  strode 
gloomily  abouty  muttering  threats  he  had  no  power  to  execute.  It 
was  the  fourth  evening  of  this,  for  neither  cared  now  whether  gho6ts 
or  fiends  possessed  the  house,  when  a  knocking  at  the  hall  door  called 
Kobert  to  open  it.  In  a  moment  he  rushed,  white  and  speechless,  into  the 
dinipg-r#om. 

**  Mr,  Livingston's  ghost  1"  exclaimed  Willie,  as  the  self-same  figure  he 
had  fired  at  followed  the  servant  into  the  room. 

But  on  that  figure's  arm  a  girl  was  leaning.  Father  and  son  spnng 
forward,  and  the  girl  sank  at  this  former's  feet. 

''  Father,"  she  said,  "  I  could  not  rest  until  I  had  come  back  to  implore 
your  forgiveness  for  having  become  a  bride  without  your  sanction." 

Mr.  Spalding  was  already  clasping  her  to  his  heart,  and  it  was  too  late 
to  deny  the  forgiveness  he  was  only  glad  to  be  able  to  breathe  over  his 
supposed  lost  one  in  this  world. 

*'  And  pray  who  am  I  to  receive  as  a  brother-in-kw !"  inquired  Willie, 
eyeing  the  stranger  doubtfully.  "And  what  did  you  do  with  the  pistol 
buUet  I  shot  into  you  r  *^ 

•'As  to  who  I  am— you,  sir,"  said  the  bridegroom  to  Mr.  Spalding,  "may  re- 
member the  name  of  a  Captain  Dysart,  who  mid  won  your  daughter's  heart  in 
Lincolnshire  and  wrote  to  yon,  but  whose  small  fortune,  as  I  fonnd,  induced 
you  to  reject  rae  without  consulting  her.— As  to  your  bullet,  my  good  sir,'' 
he  added,  turning  to  Wille  with  a  smile,  "you  may  discover  that  in  the 
possession  of  our  faithful  friend  Sophy,  who  carefully  abstracted  all  the 
bullets  from  your  pistols.— My  present  apparance  here,  of  course,  explains 
all  my  former  onesy  though  I  learn  that  despite  all  good  intentions  I  am 
considered  to  have  disgraced  a  worthy  man's  memory.  This  I  must  deny  j 
and  though  I  now  drop  the  character,  you  will  always  find  me  ready  to 
t*ke  the  part  of  Mr.  Livingston's  ghost. 
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NON-ATTENDANCE. 


Frequent  and  just  complaints  arc  often  made  of  the  small  attondance  of 
members  at  lod^fcs,  and  of  deputies  at  district  meetings  and  A.M.Cs.  Nor 
is  this  apathy  of  recent  date,  or  peculiar  to  the  M.C.  It  was  felt  in  the  old 
benefit  clubs,  and  is  apparent  in  otl\cr  societies  at  tlie  present  time.  In 
man^  cases  non-attendance  appears  to  be  the  rn!e,and  attendance  the  ex- 
ception. To  obviate  this  evil,  different  societies  have  had  reconree  to 
Taiious  expedients. 

With  us  the  lectures,  and  ei^s  and  passwords  belonging  to  the  Several 
offices,  &c.,  are  calculated  to  awaken  curioi^ity,  and  give  members  a  greater 
interest  in  our  meetings.  And  the  business  having  often  a  benevolent 
tendency,  and  being  always  of  a  social  and  practical  nature,  wins  the  warm- 
hearted sympathy,  and  insures  the  helping  hand  of  genial  spirits,  and  is 
the  most  endurable  bond  of  brotherhood.  But  tliere  is  still  great  cause  for 
complaint.  Many  members  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  Order,  beyond 
paying  (sending)  their  pence,  often  by  deputy.  They  know  but  little  about 
the  business;  having  never  taken  office,  they  neither  sec  nor  feel  the  necessity 
of  a  i^gular  attendance.  There  are  others  who  occasjioually  take  a  part  in 
the  business,  bnt  from  being  over  parsimonious,  or  of  an  unhappy  disposi- 
tion, rather  hinder  than  as&ist  the  business.  Th^  benevolent  principles  of 
the  Order  never  waiiu  their  bosoms — charity  with  them  begins  and  ends 
it  home.  It  would  be  well  for  the  Unity  if  both  these  classes  were  more 
active  for  good.  It  M'ould  be  an  adviintage  to  themselves,  too, if  they  could 
he  induced  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  real  work  of  Odd-fellowship. 
They  might  then  occasionally  feel  the  "  pleasure  of  giving  pleasure." 

Of  the  importance  of  lodge  and  district  meetings,  and  the  advantage  of  a 
^ood  attendance,  no  argument  is  required.  And  the  same  may  oe  said  of 
*'»o  A.M.C.,  for  the  business  transacted  at  its  meetings  is  indispensable. 
The  A.M.C.  is,  in  reality],  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Order,  which  gives 
laws,  harmony,  and  stability  to  all  its  branches.  At  its  meetings  the  officers 
of  the  Order  and  Board  of  Directors  are  elected,  and  they  form  the 
highest  tribunals  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  and  appeal,  and  are  the  guardians 
of  the  funda,  as  well  as  of  the  rights  of  the  Unity.  It  is,  therefore,  plainly 
tne  duty  and  the  interest  of  districts  to  emulate  each  other  in  sending 
Jeputies  competent  to  take  a  part  in  selectinfj  the  ablest  men  in  the  Unity, 
for  these  important  offices.  The  Order  has  indeed  been  fortunate  in  this 
J>*tter,  for  tnere  havo  been,  and  are,  men  on  the  Board  worthy  of  all 
honour,  and  to  keep  them  there,  or  get  better  ones,  if  that  bo  possible,  is 
uie  duty  of  every  district.  The  high  and  permanent  position  the  society 
|uu  attained  is  mainly  to  be  attribute<l  to  the  zeal,  ability,  and  character  of 
its  officers.  Every  lodge  is  benefited  by  their  impartial  decisions,  and 
ought  to  feel  an  interest  in  their  appointment.  Mutual  benefits  impcse 
tnutaal  obligations,  and  those  who  refuse  their  share  of  work  fall  below 
we  rank  of  true  Odd-fellows. 

To  insure  a  better  attendance  at  the  A.M.C.,  various  propositions  have 
been  made,  but  abandoned,  because  they  were  more  or  less  of  a  compulsory 
^naracter.  Their  having  been  made,  however,  proves  that  dissatisfaction 
<^oe8  exist  upon  the  subject.  It  is  plainly  a  difficult  matter  to  legislate 
upon,  but  if  districts  will  not  voluntarily  take  their  share  of  tlie  bufciiiess, 
steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  The  culpable  indifl'crence 
of  some  districts  is  to  be  LiuKutcd.    The  average  number  of  deputies  *vho 
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have  attended  the  A.M.C.  of  late  years  ha^  cnly  been  abont  120.  There 
are  in  England  alone  upwards  of  SSo  districts,  which,  according  to  the  3rd 
General  law,  could  send  450  delefffttcs.*  boice  districts,  however,  fancy 
themselves  scarcely  justified  in  senoing  a  deputy  to  every  meeting,  because 
the  expense  would  be  too  heainr.  Districts  having  under  1,000  members 
might  send  one  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  five  years.  But  the  obstacle  is 
not  always  a  pecnniaiy  one, — it  is  more  indifference  or  individual  caprice. 
Those  upon  whom  the  duty  of  representing  the  district  is  not  likely  to  fall 
vote  against  the  appointment,  and  lodges  may  spend  as  much  in  trying  to 
prevent  a  deputy  bemg  sent  to  the  A^I.C.  as  would  pay  their  share  of  the 
expense.  Such  cases  have  been  known ;  and,  acting  on  this  spirit,  some 
districts  are  not  represented  for  a  long  series  of  years.  It  does  not  re<|ttire 
any  great  amount  of  experience  to  convince  any  one  that  if  the  privilege 
of  representation  were  to  be  taken  from  those  districts  which  have  not 
sent  a  deputy  to  tlie  A.M.C.  for  the  last  ten  or  Jifteen  years,  they  would 
instantly  complain  of  the  injustice.  Men  are  prone  to  be  dissatisfied  when 
very  questionable  privileges  are  denied  them,  while  they  are  wilfully  apa- 
thetic respecting  tnose  which  they  possess. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  provident.  Intel 
ligent  men  will  act  more  consistently.  There  are  men  among  us  who  labour 
earnestly,  continuously,  and  disinterestedly,  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  Order;  but  their  efforts  fail  of  half  their  result  from  want  of  syn^thj 
and  co>operation  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  they  labour.  Meverthe- 
less,  much  has  already  been  done.  The  Order  has  become  a  ^'^^reat  ftct;*' 
but  the  good  accomplished  has  resulted  from  comparativoly  few  individuals. 
Let  all  tne  members  ''act  as  brothers," — let  there  henceforward  be  a  hearty 
co-operation,  an  union  of  effort, — let  the  thinkers  be  earnest  and  true,  and 
let  all  unite  to  act  the  thoughts  of  our  wisest  and  beet  men,  and  then  there 
will  be  no  need  to  complain  of  non-attendance. 

Wubech.  J.  B. 


IMMEDIATE   EQUIVALENT   FOR   THE   ANNUAL 
CONTRIBUTION  AND  INITIATION  FEE. 


Manchester,  March  15th,  1859. 
To  tJU  Editw  of  the  Odd-fdhw^  Ma^zime, 

Sir,-;-!  am  very  anxious  to  avoid  appearing  as  a  correspondent  in  your 
Magazine ;  but  having  cursorily  examined  the  table  appearing  at  page  50 
in  your  last  number,  and  finding  it  full  of  errors,  again,  finding  the  same 
to  «  be  calculated  upon  the  Tables  XII.  and  LXXXIV.  in  C.S.  KadclifiVs 
(liatcliflTe^s)  Book  of  Observations,**  I  consider  it  my  bounden  duty  to  state 
that  the  table  is  very  incorrect,  and  may  very  much  mislead  the  memben 
of  the  Unity. 

I  certainly  cannot  comprehend  what  use  Table  XII.  is  in  a  calculation  of 
this  kind,  inasmuch  as  Table  LXXXIV.  is  quite  sufiicient  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

It  reference  then  be  made  to  Table  LXXXIV.,  rural,  town,  and  city  dis- 
tricts, age  20, 1  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  £1  per  annum  to  be  £21*6287<=" 
£21  128.  7d. ;  then  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  17s.  4d.  per  annum  must  be 
a  proportionate  part,  amounting  to  £18  14s.  lOd.,  and  to  this  add  the 
initiation  money,  5s.,  and  the  result  is  £18  19s.  lOd.,  and  the  table  gives 
£19  lis.  8d.    Heferring  to  the  initiation  fee  of  128.,  I  find  the  value  of 
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the  oontribntion  and  the  initiation  fee  to  be  £21  5s.  2d.,  showing  an 
increase  of  £1  Ida,  6d.,  when  the  present  value  can  only  be  increased  by  the 
iocresse  of  the  initiation  fee,  which  is  lOs. ;  in  one  case  6s.  being  charged 
Ma  initiation,  in  the  other  case  10s.,  no  other  element  whatever  being 
afleeted  in  one  case  more  than  the  other.  Referring  again  to  age  20.  and 
an  initiation  fee  of  £1  Is.,  the  difference  of  this  value  from  the  last  shonld 
be  an  addition  of  6s.,  being  the  difference  of  the  initiation  fee ;  and  one 
value  is  given  at  £21  6s.  2d.,  and  the  other  £22  5s.  3d.,  showing  the  differ- 
ence of  £1  Os.  L(L,  or  an  error  on  the  second,  assuming  the  first  to  be 
correct  at  12s.  la. 

Referring  then  to  the  last  age  given  (40),  Table  LXXXI V.,  I  find  the 
value  of  an  annuity  of  £1  per  annum  to  be  £166688  »  £16  13s.  5d.^  and 
as  the  contribution  and  additional  contribution  for  a  member  of  this  age 
is  £1  4s.  lOd.,  as  stated  in  Table  V.,  the  present  value  of  this  contribution, 
or  immediate  equivalent  thereat,  is  £20  14s. ;  and  the  present  payment  of 
an  bitiation,  according  to  145th  General  Law,  being  £7  4s.  2d.,  gives  an 
immediate  equivalent  or  present  value  of  £27  18s.  2d.,  and  a  oifference 
between  this  value  and  the  value  given  in  the  table  of  £8  lOs.  6d. 

On  reference  to  Table  YI.,  age  40, 1  find  the  value  of  £10  at  the  death  of  a 
member,  the  value  of  £6  at  the  death  of  a  member's  wife,  and  the  value  of 
lOs.  per  week  during  sickness,  to  be  £36  17s.  8d.;  this  I  have  not  examined, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  correct.  Then,  on  reference  to  Table  Y.,  I  fina 
the  value  of  the  member's  contribution  of  17s.  4d.  per  annum,  and  his 
initiation  fee  of  £7  4s.  2d.,  to  be  £36  6s.  8d.,  being  a  sum  only  9s.  deficient 
to  the  value  of  the  benefits ;  an  error  which  would  not  have  esciq>ed  the 
attention  of  a  person  conversant  with  these  matters,  but  which  would  not 
be  seen  by  others,  and  consequently  would  mislead  them. 

I  remain,  sir,  yours  truly, 

HENRY  RATCLIFFE. 

[Nora  BV  tbx  Boitoi.->-W«  ooagratulato  oar  readera  on  the  (iMt  of  our  respected  O.S. 
tweaming  a  eontillmtor  to  the  Ifagasine.  With  regard  to  the  error  to  whleh  he  refen,  we 
are  happy  fai  being  able  to  giye  the  following  explanation :— Feeling  that  the  Reports  and 
other  works  Issued  by  the  Boiud  of  Directors  were  insufficiently  published,  and  indeed  scarcely 
known  to  the  majority  of  our  members,  we  requested  a  competent  friend  to  furnish  the  article 
alladed  to.  A  mistake  has  evidently  been  made  in  the  compilation  of  the  table  of  Immediate 
E(|aindentSf  and  we  are  obUged  to  our  C.8.  for  correcting  it.  Indeed,  the  writer,  three  months 
sines,  frankly  admitted  his  error,  but  his  explanation  came  too  late  for  publication  in  the 
Jsanaiy  Number.  The  error  in  principle  lies  in  his  adding  together  the  present  value  of 
contribution,  and  the  improved  value  of  the  initiation  fee,  according  to  the  expectation  of  life 
St  each  age.  This  in  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter ;  and  if  our  readers  will  simply  run  their 
pens  through  the  <Aree  columns  neaded  Immediate  Equivalent  (Table  5,  p.  60),  and  delete 
the  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  no  harm  can  arise.  The  rest  of  the  table  stands  correct, 
sa  a  statement  of  fact,  and  is  at  all  times  useful  for  reference.  Upon  the  portion  erased  it 
*as  intended  to  found  some  arguments,  which  wiU  not  now  be  attempted. 

We  shonld  explain  that  the  first  illustration  given  by  CS.  Ratcliffe  is  at  the  age  of  90 
throughout,  the  Immediate  Equivalent  being,  as  he  says,  £18  19s.  lOd.  But  on  referring  to 
the  Jannary  Report,  18S9,  we  find  the  increased  value  of  the  contribution,  payable  oftoier 
than  annnafly— monthly  we  believe— is  stated  to  be  £19  4s.  3d.,  and  if  to  this  we  add  the  fee 
of  6s.,  the  total  is  £19  9s.  3d. ;  Table  6  has  it  £19  lis.  8d.,  or  2s.  6d.  more  than  it  ought 
to  be,  and  so  throughout  the  entire  table.  Though  the  difference  is  not  really  so  great  as 
stated  by  our  C.8.,  it  Is  still,  we  admit,  a  serious  miscalculation.  To  save  forttier  discussion 
on  this  potait,  we  have  fhi^  stated  the  nature  and  the  source  of  our  friend's  mistake.  As 
to  the  misspdling  of  Mr.  RatcIiffe*B  name,  that  error  belongs  to  the  printer,  who,  to  save 
time  at  tiie  end  of  the  quarter,  undertook  to  see  to  the  correctness  of  the  tabular  portion  of 
tbearttde,  and  did  not  famish  us  with  a  proof.] 
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TUE  MARQUESS  OF  BRIST0L»8  ANSWER  TO  THE 
MANCHESTER  UNITY  ADDRESa 

The  following  answer  to  the  address  recently  voted  by  tlie  Brighton 
members  of  the  Manchester  Unity  has  been  received ; — 

••  Eatox  Place,  March  3rd,  1859. 

«f  Sni, — I  have  to  acknowlcd^re  the  receipt  of  the  addrcfls  from  the  mem- 
bers of  theBwghton  Lodges  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd-fellows,  which 
you  were  so  good  as  to  forward  to  me.  * 

"That  addresfl  is  very  acceptable,  not  only  on  account  of  the  concern  and 
sympathy  which  pervades  it  in  regard  to  the  heavy  affliction  with  which 
our  family  has  been  visited,  in  the  loss  of  an  exemplary  and  venerated 
father,  but  also  from  the  very  grateful  and  feeling  language  in  which  the 
beneficent  acts  of  our  beloved  (mrcnt  are  therein  recorded. 

•*  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  avail  yourself  of  the  carlieat  oppor- 
tunity that  may  occur  of  conveying  my  earnest  acknowledgments  to  those 
who  nave  thus  expressed  their  sympathy  with  mo  and  my  family. 

'*  I  remain,  faithfully  yours, 

"  To  Mr.  James  Cnrtis."  "  BRISTOL. 


ANNIVERSARIES  AND  BALANCE  SHEETS. 

To  the  EUtor  of  the  Odd-fiUow^  Maqatlne, 

Sir, — On  reading  the  many  reports  of  lodge  anniversaries  and  presenta- 
tions in  yonr  January  number,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find,  tnat  there 
arc  districts  and  lodges  who  still  continue  to  be  tatlsfiei^  with  having  read 
at  their  annual  gatherings  a  financial  statement  or  balance  sheet, generally 
ending  with  the  statement,  that  their  funds  are  in  such  a  prosperous  condiiumi 

that  they  possess  a  capital  of  • vhichj^tes  an  aremgs  of  £4.  or  10».  per  head, 

(as  the  case  may  be.)  Is  it  not  high  time,  sir,  that  such  a  system  was  ex- 
ploded, and  that  the  managers  of  our  districts  and  lodges  oueht  to  be  able 
to  lay  before  such  meetings  a  statement,  that  their  financial  position  was 
snch,  that  they  were  able  to  m«rt  all  their  liahViHes;  in  trnth,  that  they  were 
able  to  pay  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  ?  Presuming  that  there  is  a  want 
of  information  amongst  the  members  of  our  institution  upon  this — ^to  us— 
most  valuable  portion  of  statistics,  namely,  the  manner  of  takisg  a  valaatioo 
of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  a  lodge,  I  would  suggest— that  as  the 
Magaxine  has  a  very  extensive  circulation,  and  in  all  probability  will  increase 
that  circulation — the  appendix  to  vital  statistics  by  our  worthy  CJ&.  of 
the  Order  be  printed  in  it,  witli  the  slight  alteration,  that  the  tables  include 
the  valuation  of  contributions  from  dcL,  Hjd.,&c ,  up  to  sixty  years  of  age. 

Yours  truly,  PUIS. 


BIRMIxVGHAM  DISTRICT  MEETING. 

The  annual  general  meeting  oniie  members  and  friends  of  this  district 
was  held  in  their  hall  on  Monday,  February  28th.  More  than  300  persons 
partook  of  tea,  and  at  7  p.m.  the  real  business  of  the  meeting  commenced. 
Mr.  Robert  Owen,  G.M.,  took  the  chair,  and  having  addressed  the  meeting, 
called  on  Mr.  Buck,  the  secretary,  to  read  the  report  and  financial  state- 
ment of  accounts  for  the  past  year. 
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Tli0  report  sMttd  that  the  total  nnniher  of  members  in  the  district  oa 
the  Ut  of  January,  1868,  was  Sfi^S.    There  had  joined,  by  entranee,  221 ; 
by  clearance,  10;  by  card,  1:  total,  232.    Thirty-nlno  members  had  died, 
entitled  to  fnnenJ  donations,  and  2  suspended ;  188  had  left  by  non-pay- 
ment, 5  by  card,  and  12  b^  elearanoe;  leaving  the  total  number  of  members, 
3,652.    Of  the  members  joinini;^,  57  were  under  21  years  of  affe,  107  under 
25, 52  under  90,  and  16  under  34.  The  sickness  returns  showed  the  number 
of  days'  sickness  to  be  1,966  days  at  2s.  per  day;  25,016  days  at  Is.  8d.  per 
day;  naif  pay.  3)9  days  at  Is.;  8,046  at  lOd.,  and  1,116  days  at  sums  from 
6d.  to  8d.  per  day,  these  persons  beinff  allowed  to  follow  a  light  occupation. 
The  total  number  of  days  were— full  pay,  26,982 ;  reduced  pay,  9,162  days, 
Sundays  not  included,  6,077 ;  making  the  total  sickness  experience,  42,369 
days,  sproul  over  795  members  out  of  the  8,662  members,  an  average  of 
11  days  15  hours  on  the  whole  number,  being  considerably  heayier  than  the 
experience  of  any  tables  published  for  the  average  age  of  the  members. 
The  number  of  deaths  had  been — males,  41;  females,  34.    The  receipts 
for  sick  fund  had  been— contributions  and  entrances,  £3,890  2s.  7d. :  in- 
terest on  capital,  £942  7s.  lid.;  and  the  payments  for  sickness  h^  been 
£2,662  17s.  4d.;  funerals,  £567;  loaving  a  surplus  to  be  carried  to  capital 
account  of  £1,383  12s.  6d. ;  and  making  the  total  reserve  capital  in  sick  and 
funeral  tand  of  lodees,  £2S fiOS  12s.  Ud.;  management  fund,  £4G9  Se.  lid. 
The  report  then  aUuded  to  the  amount  of  sickness  and  mortality  expe- 
rienced by  the  older  lodges,  whose  experience  was  considerably  increased 
bv  haying  members  entirely  incapacitated  from  labour,  and  showed  that 
tae  reduced  sick  pay  fund  of  the  district,  from  which  all  half-pay  members 
were  paid,  had  been  of  great  service  in  equalising  these  liabihties.    The 
highest  sickness  experienced  of  a  lodge  had  been  33  days  2  hours  per 
member;  while,  in  another  with  the  same  number  of  members,  it  had  been 
2  days  3  hours,  showing  the  difference  where  the  liabilities  were  only 
spread  over  a  small  number,  while  the  lowest  experience  in  the  oldest 
lodge  during  the  last  seyen  yeara  had  been  19  days;  the  highest  23  days. 
The  report,  after  calling  attention  to  the  carefhl  inyestment  of  flinds,  and 
varions  other  matters  of  interest,  concluded  by  an  expression  of  thanks  to 
the  secretary  for  his  attention  to  the  business  of  the  district.   The  following 
!  is  the  statement  of  the  resenre  capital : — 

£      f.   d. 
•  To  balance  in  hand  of  Sick  and  Funeral  Fund  of  58  Lodges, 

3,652  Membera 28>608  12  11 

To  bahince  in  hand  of  Incidental  Fund  of  Lodges  and  District. . .      615    0    9 
I       Do.         do.      Funeral  and  Reduced  Siok  Fund  of  District.      860  16    8 

To  Hall,  ProMrty,  Money  Inyested   3,971    9    6 

I  LibruryandFunds  .«• 62    7    8 

I  Widow  and  Orphans' Fund,  600  Members 3,069  10    9 

£85,077  18    3 


INAUGURATION  OF  A  MONUMENT  TO  TIIK  LATE  RICHARD 
KIRKDRIDE,  O.B.  OF  THE  CARLISLE  DISTRICT 

On  Saturday,  January  Ist,  1859,  the  inauguration  of  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Richard  Kirkbride,  P.P.G.M.and  C.S.,took  place  at 
Carlisle.  A  large  number  of  members  and  friends  met  at  the  City  of  Car- 
hsle Lodge  Room,  and  after  forming  aprocession,proceeded  to  the  Cemetery, 
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headed  by  the  district  officen,  where  an  appoprlate  address  was  deliyered 
by  Prov.  G.M.  David  Latimer,  who  expatiated  at  considerable  length  on 
the  usefulness  of  the  deceased  brother,  both  as  a  lodge,  district  and  Unity 
member.  The  late  Richard  Kirkbride  was  initiated  as  member  of  the  City 
of  CarlUde  Lodge  on  the  8th  day  of  March,  1841,  and  on  the  election  night 
following,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  secretary,  and  afterwards  passed 
through  the  offices  of  V.G.,  N.G.,  and  G.M.  of  the  lodge.  At  the  election 
of  district  officers  in  December,  1843,  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  G.M., 
and  the  following  year  was  chosen  as  C.S.,  which  office  he  held  up  to  the 
time  of  his  decease.  As  a  proof  of  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he 
discharged  his  duties  as  a  district  officer,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  various  lodges  In  the  district,  he  was  presented  (on  Easter 
Monday,  1849)  with  a  gold  lever  watch  and  appendices,  value  £22.  He 
represented  the  Carlisle  district  at  the  A.M.C.S.,  hela  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  Bristol,  Southampton,  Blackburn,  Halifax,  Dublin,  Preston,  South 
London,  Durham,  and  Norwich.  At  the  Halifax,  Dublin,  and  South  Lon- 
don A.M.C.S.,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  monu- 
ment is  of  the  Gothic  order,  and  consists  of  a  square  base,  with  chastely-cut 
Eanels  and  inscription ;  a  sq^uare  centre  piece,  with  a  tablet  representug  a 
and  and  heart,  encircled  with  a  neatly-chiselled  wreath,  as  emblematic  of 
the  principles  of  the  Order ;  and  a  square  tapering  pillar.  The  entire  erec- 
tion is  12  feet  high,  and  is  of  the  hardest  class  of  white  Prudham  stone.  It 
was  both  designed  and  executed  b^  Mr.  Kaper,  and  is  a  highly-creditable 
specimen  of  artistic  talent  and  exquisite  workmanship.  It  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : — ^^Krected  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Kirkbride,  of  Carlisle, 
by  the  members  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-fellows  Manchester 
u  nity,  and  friends,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  his  valuable  services  rendered 
in  the  cause  of  Odd-fellowship.  Born  January  12th,  1 805.  Died  November 
19Ui,  1867." 

Woolwich. — Woolwich  Dcbtrict  Mbbtino. — A  general  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  Woolwich  District  was  held  on  Monday,  February 
28th,  .at  the  Town  Hall,  to  consider  the  practicability  of  erecting  an 
Odd-fellows'  Hall.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Prov.  G.M.  Wuson, 
supported  by  the  P.D. G. M.  and  the  P.O. 8.  Palmer,  the  members 
of  the  hall  committee^  and  officers  and  brothers  of  the  Order.  The 
president  briefly  explamed  to  the  meeting  what  steps  had  been  taken 
m  the  district  during  the  last  two  years  to  luivance  the  object  in  view,  and 
resd  the  clause  of  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act,  which  gives  the  society 
power  to  invest  their  funds  in  a  building  for  the  meetings  of  the  society. 
It  is  intended  to  erect  a  hall  capable  of  holding  1,000  persons,  with  two  or 
three  rooms,  for  the  use  of  lodges  and  committees,  and  any  other  purposes 
for  which  thev  may  be  required  during  the  day — such  as  a  Echool  for  the 
children  of  Odd-fellows  and  others,  ancTthe  occasional  use  of  other  friendly 
societies.  A  series  of  resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  and 
several  excellent  speeches  were  delivered  by  officers,  past  officers,  and 
members  of  the  Order,  strongly  urging  the  desirability  of  the  carrying 
out  the  proposed  project.  A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
district  officers  and  other  members,  to  carry  out  the  resolutions,  and  take 
other  necessary  steps  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  successful  issue ;  and,  after 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  presiding  officer,  the  meeting  closed. 

PARTICULARS  REQUIRED  FROM  PROPOSED  MEMBERS. 

The  folio  vring  form  is  in  use  in  several  London  lodges,  ani  is  propoted 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Order  generally : — 
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When  were  yon  born? 

At  what  place! 

What  tnide  or  ooeopation  ? 

Are  you  married} 

When  were  you  marriedt  

When  was  your  wife  born? 

Have  you  nad  the  Small  Pox,  Cow  Pox,  or  been  Vaccinated? 

Have  you  ever  been  afflicted  with  Rheumatism,  Rupture,  Fits  or  Con- 
TuUions,  Habitual  Cough,  Asthma,  Insanity,  Spitting  of  Blood,  or  any 
Chronic  Disease?  

Have  you  resided  abroad?  

Are  you  of  temperate  habits!    ....* 

Are  you  now  afflicted  with  any  disease  or  disorder  tending  to  hinder  you 

from  business  or  to  shorten  life  ?  

'  Is  there  anything  touching  your  past  or  present  state  of  health  or  habits, 
I         or  your  wife's,  which  you  ought  now  to  disclose! 

Ikerebf  declare  that  the  foregoing  SuUemente  and  Anewert  are  true  in  tubetanfie 
I  and  faet^  and  that  nothing  if  concealed  or  omitted  ejecting. mine  or  my  wife'e  health 
I  or  conttihUion,  And  I  aqrte  that  thie  declaration  ihaU  be  the  bant  of  the  contract 
I  between  me  and  the  above  Sjciety^  under  tte  General  LawCy  and  thai  if  anyfraudulen  t 
I  or  untrue  averment  it  contained  theretHf  or  in  the  Anewert^  aU  moniet  to  be  paid  the 
i  above  Lodge  or  any  other  on  account  of  beneJitMf  ^U  be  forfeited, 

^gnaturcy Reeideneef 

From  the  above  Answers,  and  my  personal  examination  of  the  said 

: ,  I  hereby  certify  that  I  consider 

him  a  fit  person  to  become  a  Member  of  this  Order. 

Surgeon^.. 

Date, Residence, 

Metropolitan  Districts. — Crystal  Palacb  Excursion.  The  committee 
of  the  Metropolitan  Diitricts  have  made  arrangementB  to  celebrate  the  Crystal 
Pakoe  Demonstrations  on  Monday  and  Tuesda;y[,  the  1st  and  2nd  of  August 
next.  The  success  which  attended  the  excursion  to  this  delightful  place  of 
recreation  last  year  induces  the  promoters  to  hope  for  a  full  attendance  of  mem- 
bers and  friends  on  the  forthcoming  occasion.  It  may  be  interesting  to  our 
readers  to  state  that  the  net  proBt  arising  from  the  excursions  on  the  2nd  and 
3rd  of  August  last  was  £268  10s.  7d. ;  which  was  thus  apportioned :  The 
Metropolitan  District  Fund  of  the  North  London  District,  £110  9b,  2d. ;  ditto. 
South  London,  £110  12s.  lid. ;  ditto,  Pimlico,  £32  10s.  7d.  It  will  thus  be 
Been  that,  while  the  yisitors  to  the  People's  Palace  at  Sydenham  partook  fully 
of  all  the  amusements  and  delights  of  that  charming  PJaoe,  they  were  doing 
real  good  in  augmenting  the  funds  of  the  Metropolitan  Districts,  and  assbting 
to  r^eve  the  widows  and  orphans  of  tiieir  deceased  brethren.  This  year 
increased  attractions  will  be  provided ;  the. great  fountains  will  play,  and  several 
military  hands  will  be  in  attendance.  Arrangements  are  being  made  wherebj 
country  members  may  reach  the  Crystal  Palace  without  inconvenience,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  Abends  of  the  Order  resident  in  the  provinces  will  render  their 
cordial  aid  to  their  metropolitan  brethren.  Any  information,  relative  to  these 
excursions,  will  bo  readily  given  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Y.  R.  Burgess  (South 
London  District),  Mr.  J.  Harris  (North  London  District^,  or  any  of  the  com- 
mittee. Our  editorial  friends  of  the  London  and  provincialpress  will  do  n>od 
Krrioe  to  the  Order  by  a  brief  notice  of  the  (Crystal  Palace  Ekouzsions  in  their 
Bevetaljooznals. 
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PRESENTATIONS,  ANNIVERSARIES,  Ac. 


AtrsTftALiA.— We  have  received  the  NewcitUe  Chroniels  of  October  SOtb, 
contaiDin^  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  laying  of  the  foundation 
stone  of  an  Odd-fellows'  llaiy  n  Newcastle,  Australia.  From  the  address 
of  James  Hannell,  Esq.,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  we  learn  that  Odd-fellowship 
in  Australia  is  everywhere  flourishinfi;',  and  that  the  principles  of  our  Order 
are  folly  carried  out  and  appreciated  hy  our  brethren  across  the  seas.  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  find  space  for  the  admirable  speech  of  thbgontleman, 
one  of  the  oldest  Odd-fellows  in  the  colony. 

Barnard  Castle  United  Brothbrs'  Lodob. — The  members  of  the 
above  lodge  held  a  public  tea  party  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Robert  Borrow- 
dale,  Briogegate,  on  Fridav,  the  31si  of  December,  1S58.  The  soiree  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Children's  Funeral  Fund  connected  with  the  society ; 
and  the  occasion  had  also  been  selected  by  the  members  to  present  their 
secretary,  Mr.  John  Gibbon,  with  a  pair  of  silver  spectacles.  The  tea  and 
its  concomitants  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  ana  reflected  the  highest 
credit  upon  the  ladies  who  had  provided  the  repast.  After  tea  J.  C.  Cnst^ 
Esq.,  was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair,  and  various  speeches  were  made 
by  members  and  others  on  the  advantages  derived  from  Odd-fellowship. 
Want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit  the  very  full  and  interesting  report 
with  which  we  have  been  furnished. 

Boston.-— IIe ARTS  of  Oak  Lodge.— In  1837,  a  few  respectable  mechanics, 
anxious  to  provide  against  those  tcmporat;y  cauf^es  whicn  too  often  paralyse 
all  siibsequent  efforts,  conceived  the  idea  of  following  in  the  wake  of  many 
large  towns,  by  tho  establishment  of  an  Odd- fellows' Liodge  ;  the  principle 
had  been  fairly  tested  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  it  was  justly 
argued  that  an  institution  in  Boston,  under  proper  management,  must  be 
productive  of  equally  good  results.  The  movement  was  countenanced  by 
several  intelligent  tradesmen,  the  preliminaries  were  duly  arranged,  and  in 
the  month  of  April,  1838,  the  ^  hearts  of  Oak*'  Lodge  opened  under  ex- 
cellent auspices,  officered  by  men  of  business  habits,  and  conducted  with 
economy,  gradually  extended  in  numbers,  obtained  from  several  residents 
in  the  borough  substantial  support  in  the  form  of  honorary  members,  be- 
came an  institution  of  some  magnitnde  for  an  agricultural  district,  and 
extended  its  branches  in  various  directions.  The  lodge  now  numbers  124 
members.  The  following  is  the  state  of  its  fnnds  :-^iek  and  Funeral 
Fund,  £1,076  Cs.  8d. ;  Incidental  Fund,  £4  19s.  4|d. ;  Widows'  and  Orphans' 
Fund,  £4  19s.  Od. ;  total,  £1,086  5s.  0}d.  This  very  flourishing  state  of 
things  has  been  brought  about  by  continued  good  management,  by  care- 
fully protecting  the  funds  from  superfluous  expenditure,  and  by  invariably 
keeping  faith  with  the  public,  largely  augmenting  the  number  of  members. 
Notwithstanding  the  past  year  has  been  much  more  expensive  than  the 
average,  we  find  that  there  has  been  an  increase  over  1807  of  ^£40  19s.  6(d. 
No  fewer  than  .32  members  received  sick  pay  during  the  paste  twelve  months. 

Bristol. — The  Lo^ol  Benevolent  Lodge  held  their  sixteenth  anniversary 
in  the  lodge  room,  Limekiln  Lane,  on  Tuesday,  February  22od,  when  about 
50  of  the  members  partook  of  an  excellent  dinner.  The  chairs  were  taken 
by  tho  N.G.  and  V.G.  of  the  lodge— Mr.  John  Silley,  N.G.,  and  Mr.  Francis 
Wood,  V.G.  W.  D.  Bigwood  presided  at  the  piano.  After  the  usual  loyal 
and  lodge  toasts,  a  ver^  handsome  silver  snufl-box  was  presented  to  one  of 
the  past  oflicers,  bearing  the  following  inscription :  "  Presented  by  the 
members  of  the  Benevolent  Lodge  to  P.G.  Richard  Derham,  as  a  token  of 
respect  for  his  long  and  faithful  services.    1858." 
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Gambrioob.— On  Taosda^  eTeniog,  January  26ihf  a  large  number  of  the 
flMDibfln  of  the  Earl  FitzwiUiam  Lodge  met  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
ft  testimonial  to  P.P.G.M.Curaley,  as  a  recognition  of  his  serrices  as  cashier, 
snd  for  liis  eneii^tic  exertions  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  Odd-fellow- 
flhip.  The  testimonial  consisted  of  a  handsome  and  valuable  silver  watch, 
sna  was  presented  to  Mr.  Cursley  by  Mr.  Ginn,  who  in  an  appropriate 
speech  aUtided  to  the  zeal  and  energy  evinced  by  Mr.  Cursley  for  the  wel- 
fitrs  of  the  lodge,  and  also  to  his  benevolent  disposition,  and  to  the  general 
respect  the  members  had  for  him.  Mr.  Cursley,  in  acknowledging  the 
compliment,  referred  to  his  connection  with  that  and  other  lodges  during 
a  period  of  eighteen  years,  and  said  that  he  should  never  part  with  such  a 
handeome  mark  of  esteem.  A  few  remarks  from  the  Chaiman  of  the  Com* 
mittee  followed.  In  the  lodge  room  was  placed  an  emblem  containing  the 
ftilowiug  inscription !  **  In  commemoration  of  the  presentation  of  a  testi* 
moaisl  to  P. P.O.  M.George  William  Cursley,by  the membersof  the  Earl  Fitz- 
wiUiam Lodge,  in  approbation  of  his  zeal  and  diligence  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  as  cashier  of  the  lodge,  and  in  appreciation  of  his  general 
pensveranoe  in  the  cause  of  Odd-foUowship.  The  following  members 
eomprised  the  committee  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  subscribers, 
sad  the  testimonial  was  a  handsome  silver  watch  of  the  value  of  £6. 
P.O.  BarreU,  P.O.  J.  Hempstead,  P.O.  Peters,  P.G.Tuxford,  N.(^.  Fulcher, 
P.O.  WiUmott,  Bro.  Denis,  Bro.  D.  Gatwood.    January  25, 1859." 

Dbwsburt. — ^A  grand  soiree  took  place  at  the  Public  Hall,  Dewsbury, 
on  the  23th  of  December  last,  at  which  about  four  hundred  persons  wei*e 
piesent.  The  hall  was  decorated  with  draperv  and  flags  bearing  appro- 
priate mottoes,  such  as,  ''The  Independent  Order  of  Odd-fellows,  &f.U.,'* 
''Welcome  Alexander,  G.M.  of  the  Order,"  "Ivuowledge  is  Power," 
^Uaion  is  Strength,"  &c.  Among  the  guests  present  wore  tlie  Kev.  James 
Dixon,  of  Hanging  Heaton;  Be  v.  i)r.  Hook,  vicar  of  Leeds;  Kev.  J.  Taylor, 
Dewsbury;  Bev.  J.  O^den ;  Kev.  J.  Mc.Callum ;  Mr.  Wm.  Alexander, 
G.M.  of  the  Order;  Mt.  J.  Schofield,  of  Bradford,  P.GM.;  W.  Aitken, 
Eiq.,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne;  and  other  gentlemen  of  influence.  The 
Ossett  Apollo  Glee  Club  was  in  attendance,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  evening,  by  the  exceilimt  manner  in  which  they  ren- 
dered a  number  of  songs,  gleos,  &o. — Lapse  of  time  prevents  our  inserting 
smore  extended  notice  of  this  interesting  meeting ;  we  cannot,  however 
resist  making  a  short  extract  from  the  speech  of  our  friend  and  Grand 
Master,  Mr.  Alexander,  in  reference  to  the  recent  attack  of  the  Times  :— 
**  While  we  are  using  every  exertion  in  our  power  to  make  our  members 
better  men  and  better  citizens,  we  do  not  deserve  the  castif^tion  of  the 
Ttme$,  in  calling  us  swindlers,  &c.  Odd-fellowship  has  brought  many  from 
the  brink  of  ruin,  and  thousands  have  lived  to  bless  the  day  they  joined 
oar  Order." 

HsREFonD.— The  musical  soiree,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Widows'  and  Orphans' 
Fund,  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd-fellows,  took  place  at  the  Corn  Ex- 
change, in  this  city,  on  Monday  evening,  January  3ra,  185.9.  Hit  worship 
tbe^favor  (E,  Abley,  Esq.)  was  kind  enough  to  preside;  and  a  highly 
respectaole  company,  numbering  nearly  400,  assemblea  at  the  appointed  time. 
1'es,  with  its  usual  concomitants,  was  served  in  exQellont  style,  after 
which  the  Mayor,  in  a  brief  address,  congratulated  the  audience  upon  the 
SQitahle  and  spacious  room  in  which  they  wore  assembled,  and  the  large  num- 
bers and  great  respectability  of  the  com  pan  v  present.  The  object  which 
wought  them  together  was  most  laudable,  and  he  not  only  expressed  his  coin- 
fidoDoe  mih  the  principles  of  the  institution,  but  announced  his  intention  to 
jom  it  as  a  member.  He  felt  it  a  pleasure  and  an  honour  to  preside  over  such  a 
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meeting  asiembled  for  snch  a  purpose  (clieerB).  Mr.  G,  Price,  the  tretnuer, 
then  read  the  following  report : — **  In  presenting  their  annoal  report  to  the 
memberi  and  friends  olthia  branch  of  oar  inatitation,  the  conumttee  beg  to 
congratnlate  them  on  the  prosperity  that  has  attended  the  society  daring  the 
past  year.  At  the  present  time  the  claims  on  the  society  are  one  widow  and 
two  orphans.  By  toe  retnms  of  the  difiersnt  lodges  in  the  district  for  therear 
1858,  we  find  that  three  members  have  died  who  were  not  sabscribers  of  this 
society.  To  this  fact  the  committee  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  those  members 
not  connected  with  it,  to  show  the  importance  of  their  at  once  becoming  mem- 
bers, and  making  some  prorision  for  their  wi?es  and  children,  should  it  please 
Providence  to  remore  them  from  this  earthly  lod^e.  We  would  orve  them 
not  to  delay  beoominff  sabscribers,  as  no  time  is  like  the  present.  Tne  com- 
mittee trust  the  fanddaringihe  presentyearwill  reoeiyealargeaocession  of  new 
members  who  have  hearts  to  feci,  as  there  cannot  be  any  employment  which 
is  calcalated  to  give  more  pleasure  to  the  mind  than  that  of  relieving  the 
distresses  and  administering  to  the  wants  of  our  fellow  creatures,  particularly 
of  the  widows  and  orphans,  of  those  dear  ones  who  are  left  to  mourn  in  sorrow 
for  the  loss  of  him  who  in  life  was  their  solace  and  friend.  Let  us  all  therefoie 
unite  to  /gladden  the  heart  of  the  fatherless  and  widow  in  the  hour  of  affliction. 
In  the  statement  of  the  accounts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fund  has  increased 
daring  the  past  year  £51  10s.  64d.,  and  during  the  same  period,  twelve  new 
memwrs  joined.  Donations  have  also  been  received  from  ladies  and  gentie" 
men,  and  these  the  committee  nratefully  acknowledge.  They  also  beg,  in 
behalf  of  the  society,  to  tender  their  thanks  to  those  friends  who  have  come 
forward  and  so  liberally  supported  them  on  every  endeavour  to  add  to  the 
stability  and  prosperity  of  tne  fand.  They  also  hope  that  the  present  meeting 
may  prove  as  pleasant  and  agreeable  as  the  last  two  soirees,  and  that  as  the 
principles  of  Odd-fellowship  become  better  known  and  understood,  the  appeal 
made  annually  on  behalf  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans*  Fund  may  meet  with  a 
hearty  response.  Valaeoffand,  December  29th,  1857,  ^£580  Is.  5d.;  ditto. 
December  28th,  1858,  £634  Us.  ll^d.;  increase,  £54  10s.  64d.  Number  of 
members,  1857, 108;  ditto,  1858, 120.  Invested  with  Town  Council,  £600; 
in  Savioj^g  Bank,  £1 17  16s.  Id. ;  balance  in  hand  fgeneral  fund),  £1 1  148. 9d. ; 
ditto,  (management  fund),  £5  Is.  8id. ;  toUl,  £634  Us.  Hid." 

Mr.Wood,Mr.  Ja8.Hull,  P.6.,and  others  addressed  the  meeting  in  eloquent 
terms,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  ohairman  was  proposed  and  carried  with 
acclamations. — ^The  Mayor  made  a  brief  and  suitable  acknowledgement  of  the 
compliment. 

Tnen  commenced  a  concert,  of  which  the  following  is  a  programme  ^-. 

PART  I. 

Overture *'Tancredi*'    RotnnL 

Madrigal     "  Gome,  let  us  all  a  Maying  go*'    AUerhwry. 

Duet ^  Stars  of  the  Summer  nignt** HaXbom, 

Olee    '*  See  our  oars" SfewaKw- 

Song      "England,  freedom's  home" HoMntoim, 

Quadrille "The  Topsy" 2r Albert, 

Song    '*  rd  rather  be  an  Englishman"     Parmer. 

Part  Song "Patter  Patter" Matton^ 

PART  n. 

Overture    "Guy  Mannering" ...     •„    Bishop 

Glee ''The  last  rose  of  Summer"     Neithati, 

Song    "  Hurrah  for  the  gipsy*s  joyial  life  " WinUrhoitom, 

Part  Song      "O,  who  will  o'er  the  Downs" Pear$aU, 

Song    **  Our  fiithers*  days  were  happy  days" WVliamt, 
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Mr.T.  Garpenier  ably  presided  at  the  pianoforte,  and  the  mnsieal  corps  com- 
prised some  (n  the  lay  clerks,  and  some  amateurs,  who  aoqnitted  themselyes 
ezoeediogly  well,  ana  earned  the  warm  applause  of  the  audience.  1'he  finale 
of  "God  saye  the  Queen"  terminated  the  entertainments  of  a  yery  pleasant 
eyoniog. 

NumuTOir,  WASWicicf birb.  —  On  Monday,  January  17th,  the  Loyal 
Trsdesman's  Hope  Lodge,  No.  3720,  celebrated  their  anniyersary  at  the 
Newdente  Arms  Hotel,  (Host  and  Brother  Thomas  Bills,)  when  about 
eighty  orethren  and  yisiting  friends  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  repast. 
R.  B.  Nason,  Esq.,  surgeon,  presided,  supported  on  the  right  by  T.  8. 
Bourne,  Esq.,  suiveon,  and  T.  Stanton,  and  on  the  left  by  W.  'WagstafF, 
treasnrer  to  the  Howard  Lodge,  Attleborough,  and  Joseph  Adams,  the 
trustee  of  the  Tradesman's  Hope  ;  the  yice-chair  being  efficiently  occupied 
by  the  secretary,  Mr.  D.  Drake,  supported  by  Mr.  W.  Tayemer,  of  the 
Howard  Lodge,and  G.M.  ofthe  A  therstone  district,  with  brother  officers  on  the 
left.  After  tne  usual  lo;^al  and  patriotic  toasts,  the  chairman  addressed  the 
brethren  on  the  beneiicial  results  of  Odd-fellowship  generally,  especially 
the  M.U.,  and  proposed  "  success  to  the  Tradesman's  Hope  Lodge.*'  The 
■ecretaiy,  in  responding  to  the  toast,  eaid  that  in  January,  1§5S,  their 
lodge  consisted  of  68  members,  and  their  funds  £310  4s.  3d. ;  and  in  January, 
1869,  their  numbers  were  still  sixty-eight,  while  their  funds  had  steadily 
increaaed  to  £385  3s.  4d.,  leaying  a  clear  gain  to  the  lodj^e,  after  paying  the 
nek  and  all  other  incidental  demands,  of  £74 198.  Id.,  which,  of  itself,  spoke 
more  than  he  could  tell  them  for  the  cause  of  Odd-fellowship.  Afler 
Tsrions  toasts  had  been  proposed  and  responded  to,  the  eyening  was  deyoted 
to  harmony,  in  which  the  Nuneaton  Glee  Club  and  several  orothers  and 
▼intorB  cordially  assisted. 

NoBFOLK. — The  fifteenth  anniversary  meeting  of  tho  members  and  friends 
ofthe  Loyal  Nelson  Lodge  was  held  at  the  Grapes  Inn  on  the  24th  of  Feb., 
when  a  large  party  dined  together  in  the  lodge  room,  which  has  recently 
been  yeiy  considerably  enlarged.  P.8.  James  Sprinj(hall  presided ;  sup- 
ported by  John  Norgate,  Esq.,  the  treasurer ;  J,  B.  Pitt,  Eaq.,  the  surgeon 
of  the  lodge ;  CS.  Samuel  Daynes,  P.G.M.  Calver,  P.D.G.M.  Samuel 
Clarke,  and  several  respectable  citizens.  N.G.  Smith  occupied  the  vice- 
chair.  After  an  excellent  dinner,  the  customary  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts 
were  given,  followed  by  the  health  of  the  chief  magistrate,  G.  Middleton. 
Eaq.,  and  prosperity  to  tho  city  of  Norwich.  The  chairman  then  proceeded 
to  what  was  regarded  as  the  principal  feature  of  the  evening's  proceed- 
uig»— the  presentation  of  a  handsome  gold  watch-chain  and  medallion  to 
P*G.  Samuel  Bond,  the  medallion  bearing  the  following  insciiption, 
en^Tsved  by  Mr.  Dallinger :—"  Testimonial  of  esteem  presented  to  P.O. 
Samuel  Bond,  by  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Loyal  Nelson  Lodge, 
M.U.LO.F.,  for  fourteen  years*  active  services  in  promoting  its  prosperity. 
Feb.  24th,  1859." — In  making  the  presentation,  the  chairman  expressed 
freat  delight  in  having  to  discharge  so  agreeable  a  duty,  observing  that 
Brother  Bond,  during  his  fourteen  yeai's'  connection  with  the  lodge,  had 
borne  an  unimpeachable  character,  and  performed  many  important  services. 
For  nearly  the  whole  of  that  time  he  had  filled  the  office  of  sick  steward, 
ever  evincing  the  greatest  kindness  to  the  brethren  in  affliction.  As 
■ecretary,  too,  his  duties  had  been  very  onerous,  but  his  accounts  had  never- 
theless been  kept  with  what  might  be  termed  almost  marvellous  accuracy. 
In  every  respect  he  had  proved  himself  worthy  of  all  the  esteem  and  regard 
they  could  poesibly  manifest  towards  him,  and  it  was  but  right  therefore 
that  they  should  endeavour  to  pay  to  him  some  little  tribute  of  respect.--- 
P.G.  Samuel  Bond  expressed  nis  sincere  gratitude  for  the  kindness  of  hu 
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friends,  and  his  deep  sense  of  the  honour  which  thej  had  conferred  upon 
htm  in  presenting  him  with  so  valuable  a  fiift.  He  racounted  the  vanons 
offices  which  he  had  filled  in  connection  with  Odd-feUowship,  and  concluded 
by  giving,  *'  the  health  of  the  Grand  Master  and  Board  of  Directon^* 
coupling  with  the  toast  the  name  of  C.S.  Samuel  Daynes. — Mr.  Daynessaid 
that  that  meeting  was  interesting  to  him  for  two  reasons— because  it  cele- 
brated the  accumulation  of  a  certain  amount  of  capital  by  that  lodge,  which 
was  the  first  to  set  the  excellent  example  of  adjusting  the  rate  of  ^ymenU 
according  to  the  amount  of  benefits  expected  from  their  contribntioDS,  aod 
because  a  personal  friend  of  his  had  that  evening  received  at  their  iiaiid« 
a  well-deserved  tribute  of  esteem  and  respect.  Although  in  the  beginniu^ 
of  1858  the  country  had  scarcely  emerged  from  a  great  commercial  crisie^ 
yet  during  that  year  the  number  of  members  in  conneoiion  with  the  Order, 
was  increased  to  the  extent  of  1 1  000,  and  on  tho  let  of  January*  the  Unity 
could  boast  of  no  fewer  than  287,000  paying  members.  In  the  Norwich 
District  alone  they  paid,  during  the  year  lb5S,  £2,645  7s.  114d.  to  1,241  sick 
members.  The. great  utility  of  these  societies  was  now  acknowle(k%d  by 
every  class  in  the  community,  but  considerable  doubts  had  existed  as  to 
their  financial  stability.  If  there  had  ever  l>een  a  gronnd,  however,  for 
such  doubts,  it  had  been  removed  entirely  by  the  adoption  of  the  increased 
contributions,  the  examplo  of  Norwich  having  been  followed  in  this  respect 
by  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  Manchester  Unity.  The  additional  payment 
of  a  penny  per  week,  or  4s.  4d.  per  annum,  from  each  of  the  5,802  membets 
of  this  district,  had  realised  the  largesum  of  £1,277  28.,  more  than  ohe»third 
of  their  accumulation  for  the  past  year.  This  was  sufficient  to  ehow  the 
importance  of  the  work  accomplished  by  such  men  as  Mr.  B^nd,  and  «Cheis, 
>r4io  had  taken  upon  themselves  the  disagreeable  duty  of  asking  for 
increased  taxation.  The  fact  was  that  the  Order  wea  financially  placed  on 
a  sound  and  lasting  basis.  They  had  had  a  compliment  recently  paid  to 
the  efforts  of  the  industrial  classes  by  a  groat  man,  a  man  whose  power  of 
intellect  was  not  disputed,  however  much  pcop!e  might  difiTcr  from  him 
in  other  matters.  Mr.  Bright  had  told  tnc  people  of  Bradford,  that 
the  registered  benefit  societies  of  this  country  possessed  a  ca{)ital  of 
£9,000,000  sterling,  and  he  gavo  this  as  a  proof  of  the  advancing  intelli- 

fence  of  the  working  classes,  and  as  a  reason  why  Lo  thought  tliem  fit  to 
e  intrusted  with  additional  political  power.  He  (Mr.  Daynes)  did^ot  vae 
this  as  a  political  argument,  but  merely  cited  Mr.  Bri<>ht's  words  as  showinp; 
that  gentleman's  impression  of  the  utility  aiid  value  ot  benefit  societies.  Tl.c 
hon.  gentleman's  information  was  taken  from  a  phamphlot  prepared  by  Mr. 
Tidd  Pratt,  under  tho  order  of  tho  Government,  and  this  document  showed 
that  the  re<{istercd  benefit  societies  not  only  posi-essed  acapital  of  £9,000,6CO 
sterling,  in  the  middle  of  last  year,  but,  during  that  year  had  expended  not 
less  than  £2,000,C00  in  the  relief  of  their  sick  members.  The  registered 
Societies,  however,  were  but  a  small  portion  of  the  benefit  societies  of  this 
country,  and  if  they  took  into  tLcir  calculation  the  other  clubs  of  a  similar 
characler,  they  would  find,  from  the  best  infcrmntion  that  could  be  obtained, 
that  the  whole  body  of  benefit  societies  in  this  kingdom  possessed  a  capital 
of  £40,000,(00,  ana  if  they  added  to  this  the  accumulation  in  the  Isaviiij^b* 
banks,  it  would  be  found  that  tho  total  accumulated  wealth  of  tlie  lover 
orders, amounted  to  the  lar^e  pum  of  no  less  than  £70,000,000.  Mr.  Daynes 
then  adverted  to  the  value  of  the  social  element  in  the  Slanchester  Uniiy, 
which  ho  contended  was  an  important  bond  of  union,  and  the  absence  of 
which  in  many  other  societies,  was  tho  cause  of  the  want  of  sympat^iy  and 
tho  weakness  that  pi-evailed.  lie  concluded  by  proposing  the  toas^ 
**  Success  to  the  Nelson  Lod|?e." — P.G.  James  Gaze  responded  to  the  toast, 
and  gave  some  valuable  statistics  as  to  the  past  and  present  conditlou  of  tho 
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Nelson  Lodge/' — Several  other  toasts  were  afterwards  given,  including  the 
officers  of  the  Norwich  District,  the  trustees  of  the  lodge,  the  treasurer,  the 
chairman,  the  surgeon,  the  vice-chairman,  the  visiting  members,  &c.,  &c., 
and  the  company  separated,  after  having  spent  a  very  agreeable  evening. 

« 

NoBTR  LoHPON  District ^The  14th  Anniversary  of  the  Mar«  Antony 

Lodge  was  celebrated  on  Thursday  10th  ^farch,  at  the  *'£arl  Cathcart,^' 
MuDstcr  Square,  Regent's  Park  ;   r.(r.  Essery,  one  of  the  oldest  members, 
I  taking  the  chair.    There  were  present,  also,  P.G.M.   Koe,  (one  of  the 
I  directors),  Prov.  (l.M.  Filsell,  and  D.G.M.  Carter,  who  made  some  interest- 
ing speeches.    **The  Press"  was  res]>onded  to  by  G.  F.  Pardon,  (V.G.  and 
eiutor  of  the  l^iagazine),  who  occupied  the  vice  chair.    With  reference  to 
some  remarks  as  to  Friendly  Societies  not  being  noticed  more  frequently, 
be  pointed  out  that  the  members  themselves  were  much  to  blame  in  not 
giving  to  the  newspapers  proper  information  of  their  progress  and  doings. 
,  *'  Success  and  prosperity  to  tne  Marc  Antony  Lodge"  being  proposed,  the 
,  secretary,  (P.G.  Harris),  stated  that,  in  January  la^t,  the  Order  was  com- 
posed of  429  Districts,  having  3,202  Lodges,  and  287,573  members.    The 
Marc  Antony  was  of  course  only  one  of  those  lodges,  and  during  the  past 
ten  years  had  paid  upwards  oif  £483  to  members  m  sickness,  and  £200  for 
rams  at  death :  the  benefits  being  128.  weekly,  in  sickness  ;  £12  at    the 
death  of  a  member;  and  £6  on  the  death  of  a  wife.    At  the  close  of  18^, 
the  lodge  had  182  members,  and  £826  surplus  funds.    Much  interest  was 
I  created  by  the  presence  of  P.Prov.G.M.  Zox,  of  Melbourne,  who  cave  a 
'  Rowing  account  of  the  state  of  Odd-fellowship  in  the  Australian  Colony. 
The  lai^o  number  present  emphatically  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the 
Act  surreptitiously  passed  at  the  close  of  last  Sesfeion,  which  places  it  in  the 
power  of  a  quarter  of  the  members  of  any  Friendly  Society  to  break 
it  up. 

North  London  District. — On  Friday,  January  2Sth,  the  large  room  of 
the  George  and  Blue  Boar,  Holbom,  was  filled  with  members  of  the  various 
lodges,  under  the  presidency  of  Prov.G.^I.  Filsell,  and  D.G.M.  Carter,  to 
witness  the  presentation  to  P.P.G.M.  Adam  Ewart,  of  a  very  handsome 
silver  tea-service,  in  admiration  of  his  sterling^  in tegrit^r  and  recognition  of 
his  faithful  services  as  a  district  and  lodge  officer.  The  present,  with  au 
appropriate  testimonial  accompanying  it,  was  delivered  to  liim  by  P.G.M. 
Roe,  C.8.  of  the  district,  who,  m  an  eloquent  speech  set  forth  the  worth  of 
the  recipient  to  this  Society  :  and  Mr.  Ewart  suitably  acknowledged  the 
giA,  which  had  been  purchased  with  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  tho 
members. 

Salford,  Manchester. — The  members  of  the  Waterloo  Lodge  celebrated 
their  anniversary  by  an  excellent  dinner,  when  about  130  were  present ; 
P.P.G.M.  Edward  Uowarth,  District  C.S.,  in  the  chair,  supported  by  the 
6.M.  and  D.G.M.,  Messrs.  E.  Varley  and  W.  II.  Becslev.  After  the 
nsoal  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts,  tho  chairman  stated  that  he  had  a  very 


position  for  a  many  years  of  Permanent  Secretary.  P.G.  Johnson,  ma 
leeliog  manner,  acknowledged  the  token,  and  gave  a  cheering  account  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  lodge,  which  had  been  in  existence  44  years.  The 
remainder  of  the  evening  was  very  agreeably  occcupied  by  songs,  recita- 
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tions,  &c.     MeMrs.  Cowan,  Connelly  Wood,  JoUard,  and  Riley,  &c.,  contri- 
buting greatly  to  the  evening's  entertainment. 

Southampton. — ^The  members  of  the  Fidelity  Lod^,  No.  3,396,  celebrated 
their  sixteenth  anniTersary  on  Monday  evenmg,  January  10th,  at  the  All 
Saints'  National  Schoolroom.  This  lodge  is  the  first  in  Southampton  which 
has  set  the  laudable  example  of  removing  their  place  of  meeting  to  a 
locality  free  from  the  temptations  of  the  public-house,  and  on  the  present 
occasion  they  made  another  step  in  advance,  by  resolving  to  celebrate  their 
annual  festival  by  a  public  tea,  wherein  their  wives  ana  sweethearts  could 
unite,  instead  of  dining  together  by  themselves  according  to  the  ordinarj 
practice.  The  schoolroom  was  prettily  decorated  with  flags  and  evergreens, 
and  a  goodly  number  of  persons  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  tea 
table.  After  the  social  meal  was  over,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Carey,  rector  of  All  Saints',  supported  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Burton,  incnmbent 
of  Trinity,  the  Rev.  W.  Roberts,  of  Albion  Chapel,  the  Rev.  J.  6.  Wright, 
of  St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church,  Mr.  Alderman  Clark,  Dr.  Pardey, 
Messrs.  T.  Falvey,  J.  R.  Weston,  H.  Pond,  and  the  Officers  of  the  lodge. 
The  chairman  opened  the  business  of  the  meeting,  and  called  upon  Mr. 
Harle,  the  secretary,  to  read  the  annual  report.  This  document  congratn- 
lated  the  members  on  the  steady  progress  which  the  lodge  was  making,  26 
new  members  having  been  admitted,  and  nearly  £99  added  to  its  funds, 
during  the  past  year.  It  has  lost  eight  members  in  the  same  period  by 
death,  removal,  and  other  causes ;  and  the  present  number  of  benefit  mem- 
bers is  191,  and  2  honorary.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
31st  December,  for  the  sick,  funeral,  and  Wiaows  and  Orphans' Funds,  with 
interest  on  capital,  and  for  mauhgement  and  medical  expenses,  amounted  to 
£433  69.  lid. ;  and  the  total  expenditure,  in  payment  of  sick  members, 
funeral  fees,  widows  and  orphans,  medical  attendance,  and  management 
expenses,  was  £334  7s.  3d.,  showing  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  lodge  of 
£98  19s.  8d.  The  worth  of  the  lodge  funds  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
£1,754  03.  lOd.,  (of  which  sum  £1,560  is  lent  on  mortgage,)  being  an  average 
saving  of  £109  r2s.  6d.  a  year  nnce  the  opening  of  the  lod^.  Several  of  the 
gentlemen  above-named  subsequently  addressed  the  meeting,  congratulating 
the  society  on  the  prosperuos  condition  of  its  funds,  and  the  proceedings 
throughout  were  of  a  very  gratify ixig  character,  many  excellent  hints  and 
suggestions  being  thrown  out  by  different  speakers,  which  were  warmly 
appmuded  by  the  audience. — Reduced  from  the  Eampdiire  Independent,  of 
January  15th. 

WiRKSWORTH  DiVTRiCT.— The  members  of  the  I^oyal  Arcanum  Lodge 
met  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  8ih,at  the  Cock  Inn,  Cromford,  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  to  P.P.G.M.  John  Mather  a  handsome  silver  watch,  as  a 
testimonial  of  the  esteem  and  respect  of  his  brethren,  and  as  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  many  and  various  services  rendered  to  the  lodge  and 
distiict  during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  Wm.  Webb,  Esq.,  jI.  D., 
and  M.  R.  C.  S.^  addressed  the  meeting  in  an  appropriate  speech,  and  pre- 
sented the  testimonial.  P.P.G.^f.  John  Mather,  in  returning  thanks, 
complimented  the  members  on  t^  progressive  and  prosperous  state  of  the 
district,  and  spoke  of  the  great  benefits  that  Friendly  Societies,  and  more 
especially  the  M.U.,  conferred  upon  society  generally.  He  also  alluded  to 
the  advantages  which  that  lodge,  and  other  Benefit  Societies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, enjoyed,  in  having  the  services  of  such  a  gentleman  as  Dr.  Webb, 
whose  punctuality  and  assiduity,  in  attending  to  their  wants,  was  equalled 
only  by  his  medical  skill.  After  the  health  of  P.G.M.  and  C.8.  Benjamin 
Street,  and  other  toasts,  had  been  given,  the  party  separated. 
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FREDERICK   RICHMOND,  P.Pkov.  G-IL 


Whzr  we  hear  of  great  exploits,  either  military  or  seienlifio,  with  what 
pleasure  do  we  tan  |o  those  sources  of  information  whence  we  hope  to 

flean  something  reUtive  to  the  origin  or  career  of  the  hero  or  philosopher  I 
n  like  manner,  though  there  may  not  be  many  striking  incidents  to  record 
in  the  hrief  memoirs  which  appear  in  our  Magazine,  still  there  is  much  to 
be  admired  in  the  earnest,  and  sometimes  successful,  efibrts  of  those  who 
have  laboured  to  cariY  out  the  objects  of  an  institution  whose  chief  aim 
is  to  lessen  in  some  degree  a  vast  amount  of  human  misery 

TIm  suMect  of  this  notice  is  a  native  of  Manchester,  and  was  bom  on 
the  17th  of^December,  1799.  He  is  the  elder  brother  of  t  he  late  Kr.  George 
Richmond,  a  P.G.M.  of  the  Order.  His  Odd-fellow's  life,  which  must 
principally  interest  our  readers,  has  not  been  deficient  of  those  incidents 
which  have  the  effect  of  developing  the  capabilities  of  men  to  fill  important 
positions  in  society,  who,  under  ordinary  circiimstances.  would  have  pre- 
ferred performing  a  subordinate  part.  Mr.  Bichmona,  being  a  careful 
observer  of  the  habits  of  the  society  in  which  he  mixed,  was  eariy  led  to 
see  the  necessity  for  the  working  classes  making  some  provision  whilst  in 
health  for  a  time  of  sickness  and  death ;'  and  when  at  the  large  engineerinff 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Fawcett  9^  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  he  was  appointed 
to  msoage  the  sick  society  established  amongst  the  workmen.  Tne  faeili* 
tifls  thus  afforded  him  for  testing  the  advantages  of  these  clubs,  together 
with  the  experience  gained  by  his  connection  with  sevenl  others  of  a 
similar  character,  materially  strengthened  his  convictions  of  the  utility  of 
Friendly  Societies ;  but  it  was  some  years  before  his  prejudice  against 
seord  foeictiet— as  Odd-fellows'  lodges  were  then  regarded — ^were  overcomei 
or  that  he  could  be  induced  to  join  our  Order. 

In  the  year  1839,  Mr.  Richmond  entered  the  Loyal  Peace  Lodge,  Liver- 
pool District,  a  name  somewhat  characteristic  of  his  disposition ;  but 
shortly  afterwards  removing  to  Goole,  in  Yorkshire,  he  threw  his  clearance 
into  the  Good  Samaritan  Lodge  in  that  town.  It  was  whilst  a  member  of 
this  lod^  that  the  impulses  of  nis  candid  and  open  mind  were  called  forth ; 
^od  whilst  resisting  the  attempt  of  an  officer  in  the  district  to  stifle  the 
free  expression  of  opinion,  on  the  ground  that,  **  though  a  brother,  he  was 
not  an  officer,"  he  determined  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  managemant 
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of  its  affairs.  At  the  next  election  of  officers  he  was  appointed  secretaiy ; 
but  his  business  engagements  having  terminated,  he  removed  to  Man- 
chester, and,  at  the  pressing  request  of  his  brother  and  other  members  of 
the  Countess  of  Wilton  I^dge,  withdrew  his  clearance  from  Goole,  and 
placed  it  in  that  lodge. 

More  plainly  to  others  than  to  himself,  the  struggle  which  at  one  time 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  Unity  was  daily  becoming  apparent,  and 
some  difficulty  was  therefore  experienced  in  obtaining  members  competent 
to  fill  offices  which  might  entail  considerable  trouble  and  obloquy  upon 
their  holders.  An  old  friend,  having  been  proposed  as  N.G.|  declmed 
to  accept  the  office,  unless  Mr.  Richmond  would  assist  him  as  Y.G. 
Mr.  Richmond  consented ;  ana  during  the  period  in  which  he  held  this 
and  the  higher  offices  of  his  lodge,  its  business  had  rarely  been  more 
ably  conducted,  or  its  interests  more  faithfully  conserved. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers  that  during  the  agitation 
of  1845-6,  several  officers,  both  of  the  Order  and  of  the  Manchester  District, 
were  suspended  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  that  the  false  representa- 
tions made  by  some  of  those  persons  had  secured  them  numerous  frioids. 
The  position  of  the  Countess  of  Wilton  Lodge  during  that  period  was 
peculiarly  trying ;  for  tiot  only  were  some  of  the  su9pended  persons 
members  of  that  lodge,  but  they  possessed  considerable  influence,  and  their 
control  had  seldom  been  disputed.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not 
surprising  that  attempts  should  be  made  to  involve  the  lodge  in  the 
general  dupute.  Opportunity  was  soon  afforded,  and  a  crowd  of  **  suspended 
members  **  forced  their  way  into  the  lodge-room :  but  their  obiect  was 
defeated  by  the  decision  of  Mr.  Richmona,  who  at  once  closed  the  lodg^ 
and,  together  with  the  friends  of  order,  withdrew.  His  firmness  and 
promptitude  were  displayed  on  several  other  occasions,  and  his  example 
and  advice  tended  greatly  to  allay  the  irritation  which  existed  among  the 
members ;  and  when  we  state  that  the  Countess  of  Wilton  Lodge  was  the 
only  one  ''in  oomplianoe"  in  the  Manchester  District  at  that  time,  it 
reflects  honour  on  both  officers  and  members  to  find  them  pass  so  well 
through  the  struggle. 

The  division  that  subsequently  took  place  in  the  Manchester  DistricL 
besides  severing  old  friendships^  left  the  funds  of  lodges,  districL  and 
widows  and  orphans,  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  states — ^nearly  £2,000  oeioig 
locked  up  in  the  hands  of  bankers,  hy  protests  against  withdrawal  from 
both  sides.  It  was  during  the  term  of  Mr.  Richmond's  office,  as  G.M.  of 
the  district,  and  mainly  through  his  instrumentality,  that  these  conflicting 
olaiins  were  satisfactorily  adjusted ;  and  so  sensible  were  the  ''committee 
of  arrangement"  of  the  important  services  he  had  rendered,  that  the  dis- 
trict awarded  him  a  handsome  compensation. 

In  1851,  Mr.  Richmond  was  first  appointed  a  deputy  to  the  Dnblm 
A.M.O.,  and  lent  his  support  to  the  proposition  for  the  registration  of  the 
Unity  under  the  Frienaly  Societies'  Act.  At  this  A.M.C.  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  again  in  the  years  I852-S ;  and 
although  the  custom  of  his  district  has  generally  been  to  send  their  dis- 
trict officers  to  these  annual  meetings,  yet  such  is  the  esteem  in  which 
Mr.  Aiolunond  is  held  that  he  has  been  appointed  their  deputy  five  or  six 
times.  Thejr  have  also  for  several  years  nominated  him  as  D.O.M.  of  the 
Order ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  suffered  a  defeat  at  Durham,  where 
he  was  slightly  b^nd  Mr.  Coj^  as  subsequent  events  have  shown  that  the 
character  of  the  Order  would  have  been  much  better  sustained  by 
Mr.  Riohmond,  as  its  principal  officer.  In  all  questions  which  have 
arisen  affecting  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  Order  Mr.  Richmond 
haa  takoa  m  £sp  interest ;  and  all  eSorts  made  in  his  own  district  to 
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advMiee  iti  social  influence^  or  improve  its  financial  positioo,  have  leoeiTed 
iiis  hearty  approval  and  earnest  support. 

Mr.  Richmond  is  a  trustee  of  his  iodide  (one  of  the  richest  in  the  Unity^ 
in  comparison  with  its  numbers)  and  treasurer  of  his  district,  and  at  the 
Swansea  A.M.C.  was  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  Order.  Socially,  moral!  v,  and 
inteUectually  he  is  a  good  Odd-fellow ;  and  his  example  may  be  well  toliowed 
by  all  those  among  onr  working  members  who  are  desirous  of  advancing 
the  interests  and  extending  the  benefits  of  our  great  and  noble  institution. 
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XL— EXEMPLIFICATION  OF  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE, 

You  have  learnt  something  from  our  last  convemtion,  and  now  ask  the 
ressoB  for  the  society's  formation.  It  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that  from 
the  sarliast  times  man  has  ever  been  found  leaning  towards  combinations 
ieodiBg  to  mitigate  the  ills  and  accidents  of  our  troubled  existence.  IVom 
Uus  anxiety  and  wise  prudence  the  old  i^uilds  were  produced ;  and  with 
tbsm  Friendly  Society  associations.  As  in  the  guilds,  so  in  the  sooietiesy 
men  of  some  particular  trade  joined  together.  ''The  Journeyman  Gold- 
■nith's  Society/'  of  Edinburgh,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  which  we  have  any 
eertsin  knowledge,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Highland  Society, 
imbliihed  in  1624»  containing  the  experience  of  numerous  societies  between 
1760  snd  1821.  Its  members  were  goldsmiths,  the  qualifications  being, 
that  they  should  be  of  good  character,  in  good  health,  and  under  30  years 
of  age.  The  payments  were,  on  entrance,  £3  3s.,  ana  fees  £1  Us.  6d.  for 
•ecood  or  third  marriage,  (widows  p^ing  Is.  yearly  for  their  own  funeral 
moDsy,)  3s.,  per  quarter  for  three  years,  and  Is.  6d.  atlerwards.  A  member 
bscsme  '^^e"  after  two  years,  and  received  pay  after  three  davs'  sickness, 
te.  weekly  for  six  months,  and  4s.  for  six  months,  if  the  funds  amounted 
to  £300,  &1.  more  for  every  £50  above  £300,  to  £500;  and  then  Is.  for 
every  £60  more  ;  and  Ss.  weekly  during  remainder  of  sickness.  The 
fiinenl  money  was,  £7  7s. ;  for  members  not  free,  £3  3s. ;  and  for  wives 
or  widows  of  members,  £4  4fi.  Do  not  suppose  an^  society  would  in  the 
preient  daj  flourish  on  such  an  unsatisfiustor]^  basis.  Statistical  science 
WM  then  little  attended  to,  no  sufficient  materials  existed  which  could  be 
nied;  and  instead  of  wondering  how  such  societies  were  projected  we 
•hould  rather  honour  the  memories  of  those  who  were  pioneers  in  a  good 
i  and  nsefal  work.    From  the  experience  of  that  and  many  other  associa- 

■  tions,  the  Uighland  Society  deduced  results  of  average  sickness,  &c.,  then 
I  oonsiderBd  valuable,  but  now  condemned  as  not  fit  to  be  acted  upon,  the 
i  fiiniras  in  fact  being  too  low,  principally  because  many  of  the  members  did 

■  not  daim  the  benefits,  and  the  societies'  records  therefore  contained  no 
aeconnt  of  their  periods  of  sickness.    Now,  seeing  that  in  this  early  period 

I  meh  societies  were  at  woric,  we  can  imagine  how  many  workmen,  travel- 
!  Uog  from  town  to  town,  would  talk  of  those  to  which  they  belonged^  and  a 
I  Reneni  feeling  in  favour  of  tliem  sprung  up.  The  higher  closes  were 
'  swsre  of  them,  and  proposed  what  would  seem  now  a  peculiar  ioterference 
j  with  their  working,  for  in  1773  a  bill  passed  the  Commons,  having  for  its 
title,  <*  The  better  support  of  poor  persons  in  certain  circumstances,  by 
ssabling  parishes  to  ^irant  them  annuities  for  life,  upon  purchase,  and 
QuAsr  cevtaiA  restrictions^"  which  annrntifla  were  to  be  charged  upon  the 
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poor-rates,  as  a  collateral  seoarity ;  this  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  and 
again  in  1789,  after  it  oassed  the  CommoDs  a  second  time.  But  in  1793 
passed  the  first  Act  to  he  found  in  the  statute  book,  which  Mr.  Geox^ 
Kose  originated,  with  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  which  is  mentioned 
in  pa^e  97  of  the  Magazine.  Bearing  in  mind  the  last  date,  and  the  years 
in  which  were  passea  the  two  Acts  (also  there  mentioned),  as  to  nnlawfol 
assemblies  and  oaths,  it  wants  small  penetration  to  arrive  at  the  reason 
why  affiliated  societies  were  formed. 

The  originators  of  the  Manchester  Unity  may  have  said,  ''the  Free- 
masons are  excepted  from  very  stringent  enactments  because  their  lodge 
meetings  have  been  in  great  measure  devoted  to  charitable  purposes.  So 
have  Friendly  Society  meetings.  The  suppressed  political  corresponding 
societies  must  have  some  usef i3  men  amongst  them,  w  hy  not  employ  them  I 
Our  societies  have  been  hitherto  isolated.  They  must  be  combined.  Better 
still,  as  many  men  have  not  yet  joined  any  of  them,  because  they  no  longer 
benefit  the  members  if  thev  remove  from  the  locality,  why  should  we  not 
have  some  second  Order,  which  may  at  least  deserve  the  same  consideration 
as  this  Masonic  fratemi^  t  It  shall  at  least  be  more  useful  to  the  woridng 
classes  it  shflJl  have  attractions — ^it  shall  bestow  honours— it  ahall  be 
managed  by  themselves."  Such  the  budding  of  this  great  association. 
Such  the  expression  of  strong  desire  for  some  combination,  upon,  for- 
tunately, a  most  worthy  object.  For  while  performing  a  pleasing  daty  in 
practising  the  precept,  '*  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  the^  shoula  do  unto 
you,*'  an  opening  was  found  to  satisfy  the  legitmate  ambition  of  eveiy  one 
who  sought  to  become  a  man  of  mark  amongst  his  fellows.  At  that  time 
the  little  difficulties  which  beset  you  in  understanding  the  Unity  conld  not 
be  experienced;  simplicity  must  have  been  supreme  ;  and  now,  from  long 
experience— sometimes  troubles — ^have  been  evolved  a  mass  of  useful  laws, 
which  at  present  cause  a  seeming  complication ;  but  which,  I  trust  you  wiU 
soon  leam,  can  always  be  accounted  for. 

You  say  the  peculiar  customs — so  different  from  outside  life— -seem  very 
strange.  Of  course  they  do— if  it  were  not  so  you  would  have  been  diaap- 
pointed.  You  knew,  when  you  asked  me  to  introduce  you,  it  was  a  secret 
society ;  when  initiated,  you  obtained  the  first  secret,  and,  you  admit,  you 
did  so  amidst  some  charming  novelty  you  will  not  soon  forget.  Why  there 
should  be  so  much  fuss  about  initiation  f  you  ask.  It  was  only  in  your 
imagination.  You  were  in  a  new  place,  expecting  son sthino.  The  Society 
knew  that,  and  ''first  impressions/'  you  know,  are  proverbiaL  You  were 
reluctant  when  being  "walked  up  and  down  the  room,"  as  you  called  it ; 
but  do  you  not  see  that  if  you  were  to  introduce  a  friend  to  any  new 
company  you  would  do  the  same,  and  let  his  name  be  known,  or  how  could 
he  become  personally  acquainted  with  all  present,  that  they  might  remem- 
ber him  in  future  I  Could  anything  be  more  delicate  or  neat  than  yonr 
initiation  t  But,  ''going  out  to  work  your  way  in,"  was  nonsense,  you  think. 
Was  it  f  You  told  me  lately  you  heard  a  fellow  workman  repeat  the  pass 
word  he  had  heard  at  a  lod|^e  door,  and  boasting  he  could  get  in.  You  aaid 
you  wouldn't  bother  with  him,  because  you  knew  he  eoulcm't.  Think  now, 
in  saying  that,  if  you  did  not  admit  the  use  of  learning  to  work  the  way  in. 
Would  It  not  have  been  indulging  you  in  laziness  to  luive  invited  yon  to  ait 
down,  and  watch  others,  so  that  you  might  learn  f  How  much  better  was  - 
it  to  come  in  boldly  and  properly,  having  mastered  your  litUe  duty,  and 
make  some  first  impressions  upon  the  minds  of  your  brothers,  who,  you  { 
know,  consider  that  if  you  do  uttle  things  well,  you  may^  after  probation,  be 
entrusted  with  more  important  matters. 

With  the  charge,  you  say  you  are  satisfied— 4ndeed,  yon  were  surpriaed 
and  pleased.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  It  would  be  well  if  eveiy 
member  always  recollected  its  import,  and  acted  upon  it. 
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Reftdinip  the  Mtigtame  and  other  books,  yon  say  700  are  now  for  the 
first  time  graining  the  knowledge  that  with  increased  age  may  be  expected 
increased  sickness,  as  compared  with  any  lower  age ;  and  that  the  average 
length  of  life  is  less  every  year  a  man  grows  older ;  but  you  can't  com- 
prasend  why  our  lodge  snould  have  been  so  very  particular,  with  the 
form,  to  know  your  birthday  and  your  wife's.  Let  me  ask  yon  to  suppose 
in  Assurance  Office  granting  a  policy  upon  some  friend's  life,  he  telling 
them  he  is  27  years  of  age-~he  dies  immediately,  and  the  directors  ask  for 
proof  of  his  age — the  parish  register  is  referred  to,  and  he  turns  out  to 
nave  been  baptized  29  years  since—*'  he  made  a  mistake,"  the  poor  widow 
nys—^'he  intentionally  committed  a  fraud  upon  this  office,"  say  the  direc* 
ton,  "and  we  shall  not  pay  anything."  Would  it  not  have  been  better 
had  he  been  careful  to  be  correct  when  he  was  living,  and  taken  a  little 
more  trouble  over  a  matter  of  business.  The  premium  he  paid  was  thrown 
iwiqr ;  and  the  provision  he  made  for  her,  nothing  I  In  our  little  business 
of  Odd-fellowship  we  must  be  as  precise  as  an  Assurance  Company,  and 
the  general  law  properly  requires  proof  of  age  on  initiation.  No  honest 
mtn  should  write  down  a  lie,  and  declare  it  to  be  truth,  for  the  paltry 
motive  of  saving  a  few  shillings  year];|r  in  contribution.  It  becomes  him 
to  think,  be  careful,  and  truthful,  for  if  he  is  not,  he  will  forfeit  his  claim 
to  sick  pinr,  and  be  expelled — never  to  enter  the  society  again^or  if  not 
diicovered  till  his  death,  his  widow's  claim  for  funeral  money  will  then  be 
rejected.  It  is  for  his  convenience  to  do  right  in  the  time  of  health  and 
▼igonr.  Would  you  like  to  be  asked  when  first  taken  sick  to  nrove  your 
i^e— the  lodge  having  doubts,  and  they  must  be  cleared  up— before  you 
Kodve  anything,  or  when  you  die  would  you  like  your  widow  to  be  then 
Mked !  To  her,  perhaps,  the  money  would  be  necessary  at  once,  and 
through  your  neglect  on  initiation  she  would  suffer  delay  ana  expense  in 
obtsimng  the  proof,  at  such  a  time  of  trouble  1  But  this  is  not  sil.  You 
have  learnt  tnat  the  secretary  of  vour  lodge  has  to  send  to  the  District 
C.S.  eveiy  year  a  return  of  the  numoer  and  ages  of  members  initiated,  and 
of  the  number  and  ages  of  members  and  wives  dying ;  these  returns  are 
collected,  and  sent  to  the  C.8.  of  the  Order,  for  him  to  ajatAjse  for  publica- 
tion, and  you,  with  other  members,  are  interested  in  learning  the  result. 
Every  five  years  a  much  laiger  return  is  required— the  exact  age  of  every 
member  and  wife,  and,  placed  opposite,  the  exact  sickness  experienced  bv 
the  members  during  that  period,  with  all  the  deaths  distinctly  stated. 
From  similar  returns  have  all  previous  results  of  the  average  sickness 
amongst  members  been  collected ;  not  merely  the  sickness  on  the  given 
number  of  members  in  the  Order,  but  the  average  sickness  amongst  all  of 
taek  age,  of  each  trade,  and  in  particular  localities ;  then  also  the  number 
of  deaths^  not  only  the  whole  number  of  members  and  wives,  but,  as  before, 
St  each  age,  in  each  trade,  and  each  locality.  General  law  empowers 
the  Directors  to  require  any  ether  in/ormaium  they  may  think  necessary. 
Now  consider,  how  is  it  jKMsible  for  your  lodge  secretary  to  do  his  humble 
■hare  in  this  great  work  if  you  allow  your  fellow-members  to  over-ride  the 
laws,  and  make  some  muddy  ones  of  their  own,  refusing  to  take  ten 
minutes  trouble  to  assist  with  full  jiarticulars  for  en^^^  in  your  lod^ 
i^Rister  I  Such  conduct  is  not  becoming,  but  one  sometimes  hears  it  is 
practised  by  <*old"  members.  How  can  a  secretary  have  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  such  particulars,  merely  because  a  stranger  is  brought  into 
the  lodge-room  and  called  brother  t  This  would  be  a  tremendous  <*  secret" 
to  possess  I  If  you  are  asked  what  good  there  is  in  all  this  figuring,  give  a 
■imple  answer.  Tables  of  payments  and  benefits  are  calculated  upon 
certain  expected  sickness  and  duration  of  life.  If  the  Unity  experience 
tor  fiveyearsi,  ending  December,  1860,  shows  different  results,  that  less 
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than  the  expeoied  mcknesi  has  been  experienoed,  and  that  the  nnmber  of 
deaths  at  each  age  has  been  less  than  what  was  calculated  npon,  ereij 
member's  payment  might  be  reduced;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sickness  and  mortalitv  should  have  exceeded  preyious  averagesy  common 

Snidenoe  would  require  the  contributions  to  be  increased  for  future  mem- 
ers.  Either  way  it  might  be  but  a  shilling  or  so  diflerence,  yearly,  to 
each ;  but,  with  the  vast  number  in  the  Unity,  see  what  a  great  difference 
in  its  income  and  stability  would  be  made,  to  say  nothing  of  the  public 
credit  gained  by  being  right. 

You  remarked  onoe,  when  sick  money  was  being  voted,  that  it  was  &  pity 
members  should  hare  their  misfortunes  made  known  so  publicly.  Ton  had 
fbrgotten  the  benefits  are  a  right,  the  honestly  earned  reward  of  a  member's 
prudence  and  forethought.  Then,  why  need  he  be  ashamed  to  demand 
them,  or  you  for  him  t  Notice  in  future  the  order  kept  when  daims  are 
being  considered,  how  the  member's  declaration  and  surgeon's  oertifioate 
must  be  plain  and  of  even  date,  how  some  present  volunteer  to  visit  the 
sick  brotner,  how  next  week  others  are  appointed,  and  you  often  hear  some 
not  appointed  say  they  have  also  seen  him.  Do  you  know  what  little 
services  they  may  have  rendered,  beside  taking  the  sick  allowance  ?  Can 
yon  tell  how  many  weary  hours,  to  the  sick  man,  have  been  beguiled  by 
those  who  have  been  reading  to  him,  chatting  about  '^old  times,"  or  talking 
of  the  hopeful  future.  You  will  never  know  till  yon  go  and  do  likewise, 
and  learn  the  warm  and  grateful  attachments  formed  on  such  visita.  Shall 
we  snppoee  now  you  do  things  in  your  way  :  you  would  be  content  with 
the  secretary  saying  a  claim  is  made — to  have  mone^  voted — he  take  it,  or 
the  N.G*. — next  lodge  night  the  same,  and  so  on  contmually.  nntil  a  sndden 
revelation  i^nade  that  the  member  is  not  siek  at  all,  but  able  to  work,  and 
Works  at  home.  Can  such  things  be  t  Yes,  they  have  been,  but  happily 
not  often.  The  sum  assured  at  death  has  been  paid  on  false  documents 
whilst  the  member  was  living.  It  is  your  duty— the  duty  of  every  mem- 
bo^— to  prevent  such  things  by  removing  any  possible  temptation.  I 
do  not  sav  your  officers  intend  to  defraud.  I  say  you  should  not  neglect 
lodge  business,  and  leave  a  ohance  for  their  yielding  to  unfortunate  circum- 
stances if  they  arise. 

So  much  attention  being  required  for  the  sick  and  funeral  fund  only,  von 
fear  you  cannot  properly  attend  to  the  others  ;  the  Widow  and  Orphan 
fund,  fbr  instanca  But  it  follows  that  whilst  guarding  othen  you  are  doing 
the  work  for  this,  for  seldom  any  claim  eomes  upon  it  but  has  been  already 
sifled  for  the  funeral  fund.  In  some  districts  fixed  annuities  are  given  to 
widows  for  Ufe,  or  widowhood,  and  during  good  behaviour,  and  to  orphans 
until  attaining  a  certain  age.  In  otherfi,  gifts  are  made  in  the  discretion  of 
the  district  or  managing  committee.  Your  duty  is  to  see  that  all  claims 
arising  in  your  lodge  are  proper  ones ;  and  that  the  fond  is  well  based  for 
securing  the  benefits  given.  And  if  you  can  help  a  widow  and  her  offspring 
in  any  way,  pray  do  so.    Your  own  may  require  the  same  kind  assistance. 

In  our.  next  we  shcdl  have  something  to  say  of  the  Incidental  £UpenBe 
Fund,  and  other  matters  interesting  to  every  true  Odd-fsllow. 


I 


A  VISIT  TO  DONALDSON'S  HOSPITAL. 


AiroHo  the  many  splendid  memorials  of  individual  munificence  adorning 
the  British  islands,  few  if  any  can  compare  with  the  magnificent  structure 
known  by  the  name  of  Donaldson's  Hospital,  situated  on  the  Qla^ow  road, 
a  short  distance  from  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
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GoBflpleitcmfl  hom  the  Cottle  Hill,  in  fkot  from  efanott  taj  alevated 
poiftion  in  the  tewn,  it  cannot  fkil  to  attract  the  strangeFs  attention,  aa 
moch  froni  the  beanty  of  its  situation  as  from  the  imposing  nature  of  its 
arohiteetoral  straotnre.  Traly  palatial  in  its  appeatmnoe,  it  eclipses  ancient 
Holyrood  altogether  as  a  residence  fbr  royalty. 

Its  fonnder,  James  Donaldson,  was  a  printer  and  newspaper  proprietor, 
who  died  in  1890.  The  building,  which  cost  £25,000,  was  nine  years  in  the 
MOTse  of  erection,  ftom  designs  by  Mr.  Playfair,  the  well-known  Edinbuivh 
architect.  It  has  now  been  opened  rather  more  than  eight  years  for  the 
education  Mid  maintenance  of  bo3rs  and  girls  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
about  00  of  them  being  deaf  and  dumb.  For  these  a  special  sjrstem  of 
iastruttioB  ie  provided.  It  is  built  to  accommodate  800  children,  but  as 
28,000  per  annum  of  the  funds  is  Yetted  in  annuities  of  from  £800  to  £400, 
settled  upon  relatives  of  the  founder,  the  number  of  inmates  is  not  yet 
oomplete,  although  gradually  increasing  as  the  annuities  iall  in.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  there  are  now  100  boys  and  70  girls,  besides  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

Furnished  with  an  order  from  a  competent  authority  (who  must  either 
be  a  trustee  of  the  charity,  or  a  relative  of  the  founder),  I  accompanied 
■erne  friends  to  the  building,  which  is  indeed  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  as  our 
guide-book  informed  us.  A  respectable  official,  a  lodge-keeper  at  the 
eatraooe  gate,  having  dulv  examined  our  passport,  permitted  us  to  pro- 
ceed up  the  broad  gravel  walk  and  on  to  the  terrace  in  front  of  the 
building ;  another  liveried  servant  met  us  in  the  doorway  and  oonduoted 
w  into  the  hall,  in  the  centre  of  which,  on  a  table,  is  a  handsome  model  of 
the  original  plan  of  the  building,  which  proved  too  expensive  to  be  carried 
oat,  altnough  not  altogether  lost  sight  or  in  the  present  quadrangular  struo- 
tave,  with  Us  turretea  towers,  in  the  Elisabethan  style  of  architecture. 

Under  the  escort  of  this  most  efficient  and  communicative  guide  we 
nade  the  tour  of  the  building,  after  first  visiting  the  committee  or  foundei^s 
mom,  in  which  all  business  connected  with  the  charity  is  tnu^sacted.  The 
▼alls  are  adorned  with  portraits  of  the  worthy  founder,  his  parents,  the 
ttehiteot^  and  the  late  medical  attendant  of  the  hospital.  The  expression 
of  the  mouth  in  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Donaldson  Is  so  peculiar  that  it 
attracts  the  attention  of  all  visitors ;  the  comers  are  dniwn  down  in  a 
eorve  on  either  side— a  peculiarity  less  conspicuous,  but  also  noticeable^ 
lA  the  more  mirthful  physiognomy  of  her  son. 

From  the  founder's  room  we  went  to  the  large  and  airy  dining-rooms, 
which  the  girls  and  Isfnyn  had  but  recently  vacated,  and  thence  to  the 
hitohens,  where  a  blazing  fbre  and  huge  C(mpers,  still  containin|^  a  small 
mmainder  of  soup,  gave  us  a  little  iaea  of  the  amount  of  eooking  which 
hsd  been  going  out  we  also  inspected  a  monster  copper,  originally  intended 
for  the  wholemle  manufiusture  of  tea ;  but  milk  is  now  substituted  fbr  that 
beverage,  peihaps  out  of  consideration  for  the  nerves  of  the  Junior  branches 
of  the  establishment,  some  of  whom  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  sixr— they 
tU  leave  at  fifteen.  Having  examined  all  the  culinary  arrangements,  and 
hesrd  the  proportions  of  soup,  meat,  and  rice-pudding  allowed  fbr  the 
nomishment  of  the  various  inmates  of  the  hospital,  we  entered  the  exten* 
live  clothes-washing  department,  just  then  in  roll  activity. 

Here  the  newest  Inventions  (of  American  origin,  I  believe),  fbr  wariiing 
the  greatest  number  of  things  in  the  smallest  possible  time,  were  being 
most  sucoessfuU^  employed.  Towels  at  the  rate  of  300  in  ten  minutes,  and 
other  articles  with  proportionate  expedition,  underwent  a  thorough  cleans- 
ixift  before  being  finished  ofi'  in  the  drying*room,  whteh  we  next  entered. 
Not  less  interesting  and  efficient  were  the  contrivanoee  there  in  operation. 
In  one  part  of  the  room  was  a  row  of  hot-presses,  which,  upon  being  pulled 
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out  from  the  wall^  and  poshed  backwards  and  forwards  at  pleasure  npon 
miniature  tram-roads  in  front  of  them,  exhibited  an  interior  of  heated 
rollers,  on  which  the  linen  dried  almost  instantaneously;  the  pipes  for 
tins  branch  of  the  business  were  also  connected  with  a  stove  at  the  lurther 
end  of  the  room,  on  which  irons  innumerable  stood  hot  and  ready  for 
immediate  use.. 

The  greatest  neatness  and  cleanliness  were  eveirwhere  observable,  and 
as  there  are  but  nineteen  servants  in  the  whole  establishment,  much  of  the 
scrubbing  and  dusting  is  accomplished  by  the  children  themselves.  Who- 
ever were  the  cleaners,  the  apartments  and  extensive  corridors  on  every 
basement  were  in  a  condition  highly  creditable  to  their  exertions,  for  there 
was  not  a  speck  of  dirt  ^^  visible  to  the  naked  eye  ;*'  all  the  more  surprising, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  our  visit  was  not  upon  a  *'  show-day,"  or  under 
circumstances  which  necessitate  an  **  extra  polish "  for  the  benefit  of 
strangers, — the  building  being  open  at  any  time  for  the  inspection  of 
visitors  with  the  requisite  order. 

The  chapel  is  a  very  beautiful  part  of  the  edifice,  furnished  with  a 
goodly  arrajr  of  open  benches,  wood  painted  and  varnished,  to  look  like 
oak,  in  keeping  with  the  roof.  Not  being  devoted  to  Episcopalian  service, 
it  is  unconsecrated,  and  is  used  occasionally  for  the  distribution  of  prises 
and  other  purposes.  The  stained  f^lass  window  at  the  farther  end  is  divided 
into  fifteen  compartments;  those  in  the  centre  containing  personifications 
of  the  Christian  graces.  Temperance,  Faith,  &c.;  Moses,  Oavid,  and  other 
Scripture  characters  being  represented  on  either  side.  Stained  glass  win- 
dows along  the  walls  of  the  chapel  shed  a  pleasant,  subdued  light  over  the 
interior.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  memorial  tablet  to  John  Irving,  erected 
by  the  trustees  of  the  charity,  with  which  he  was  also  officially  connected. 

The  girls*  lavatory  was  the  room  we  first  entered  on  the  upper  floor ;  it 
was  fitted  up  with  the  same  completeness  which  had  characterised  the 
other  departments.  Hot  and  cold  water  is  laid  on;  the  tap  for  the  former 
being  carefully  concealed,  however  (as  our  conductor  informed  us),  as  the 
little  ones  are  apt  to  play  tricks,  and  might  do  some  mischief,  if  they  knew 
where  to  find  the  boiling  water.  The  banns,  all  fixtures,  are  arranged  in  a 
half  oval,  and  provided  with  perforations  near  the  edge,  so  that  the  water 
should  not  overflow,  in  event  of  the  tap  being  let  to  run,  as  it  very  often  is 
unintentionallv  by  the  deaf  mutes.  In  the  boys*  room  both  shower  and 
swimming  baths  were  provided.  In  fact,  everything  that  can  contribute  to 
deanUness  and  comfort  seems  to  have  been  procur^. 

The  dormitories,  all  precisely  alike,  contain  twelve  little  beds,  with  the 
night  attire  and  comb-bog  of  each  occupant  neatly  arranged  at  the  head. 
Four  small  looking-glasses  are  allowed  in  every  room.  The  entire  building 
is  lighted  with  gas,  and  so  effectually  warmed  by  it  that  the  numerous  fire- 
plaM  along  the  corridors  have  never  yet  been  required. 

Besides  the  numerous  dormitories  on  the  second  story,  there  is  another 
floor  above,  appropriated  to  invalids ;  but  apparently  little  used,  as,  notwith- 
standing the  number  of  young  children  collected  together  under  one  roof, 
there  have  been  but  three  deaths  within  the  last  five  years,  at  least  such 
was  the  statement  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  a  few  months  back. 

There  is  a  kitchen  to  the  invalid  department,  a  consulting  room  for 
snrgeons,  provided  with  a  medicine  chest  of  anything  but  homoeopathic 
proportions,  and  a  nurse's  room,  out  of  which,  on  either  side,  is  a  door 
openinff  into  two  sick  wards,  each  containing  four  beds ;  the  flooring  of 
the  entire  suite  as  white  as  any  we  had  yet  seen. 

Once  more  downstairs,  we  were  shown  the  teachers'  private  room,  and 
the  girls'  play-room,  a  nice  sized,  octogon  apartment^  provided  with  an 
ample  supply  of  pegs  for  the  bonnets  and  satchels,  which  hung  all  round 
the  wainsooating. 
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Weaiked  our  pleawnt  ihowman  whether  the  reeipienta  of  the  ohftri^ 
wore  limited  to  any  district  or  partieolar  part  of  the  country  t 

"  Not  in  any  way/'  he  repliea ;  "  it  is  open  to  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
all  parte  of  the  kin^om.** 

"  And  what  are  the  qualifications  entitling  to  admisnon ;  for  whom  is  it 
provided  f " 
"For  the  poor  and  the  worthy  !*'  was  the  emphatic  rejoinder. 
"Is  any  interest  needed !"    To  this  query  a  negatire  answer  was  at  first 
retomed ;  bat  upon  the  remark  that  a  little  interest  might  not  be  altogether 
without  use^ — 

"  Well,  ye're  all  that  the  surer  I"  was  the  quaint  reply.  "  All  are  not 
orpbans ;  but  the  greater  riumber  are  the  children  of  indigent  widows." 

We  saw  a  few  orthem  about  in  the  course  of  our  tour  m  inspection,  but 
not  being  furnished  with  a  special  order  to  any  higher  authority,  our 
IiTeried  attendant  could  not  admit  us  to  the  school-rooms,  in  which  classes 
were  going  on ;  of  course  it  would  be  too  jp-eat  an  interruption  to  the  daily 
bnainess  if  visitors  could  at  any  time  obtain  admission  during  lessons.  On 
a  former  occasion  I  had  witnessed  the  system  pursued  with  the  deaf-mutes, 
and,  although  most  interesting,  it  had  left  a  painful  impression  upon  me, 
10  that  I  was  not  altogether  sorry  we  were  obliged  to  pass  their  school- 
reom  without  entering. 

Attempts  are  made  to  teach  these  poor  children  to  articulate,  in  order 
that  they  ma^  understand  what  others  are  sajrinf^  by  watching  the  move- 
ments 01  their  lips  and  throat ;  and  the  distressing  tones  in  which  some 
gave  utterance  to  the  words  "how  do  you  do"  haunt  me  to  this  day, 
although  years  haye  elapsed  since  that  first  yisit  to  Donaldson's  Hospital. 
Whilst  speaking,  the  teacher  places  his  pupil's  fingers  upon  his  throat, 
that  he  may  feel  the  working  of^the  muscles  before  endeavouring  to  pro- 
dpoe  the  same  effect  upon  his  own.  When  the  teacher  is  satisfied,  patting 
his  pupil's  head  is  the  usual  sign  of  approbation,  not  unyalued,  judging 
from  tne  light  kindled  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  afflicted  ones,  as  the 
friendly  hand  rested  upon  them. 

The  children  are  occasionally  taken  into  the  town  for  a  treat ;  and  we 
read  a  few  letten  descriptiye  of  what  had  been  seen  and  done  on  those 
holidays, addressed  to  the  ''hearing-boys  and  girls,"  as  their  more^rtunate 
companions  are  styled,  which  preyed,  notwithstanding  their  sad  priyation, 
they  axe  not  alto^ther  without  powers  of  enjo^ent,  or  capaoiUties  of 
nselulness.  But  it  is  time  to  draw  this  second  visit  to  the  Hospital  to  a 
close,  although  it  was  with  no  small  reluctance  that  we  at  length  bade 
adieu  to  the  ciyil  functionary,  who  is  neither  permitted  to  receiye  any 
({[latoity  nor  apparently  expectant  of  one.  He  spoke  as  if  he  were  himself 
interested  in  the  information  he  imparted,  and  pleased  to  find  interested 
listeners.  There  had  been  numerous  yisitors  recently  he  told  us,  Edin- 
Imigfa  being  just  then  full  of  strangen,  but  the  Edinbuivh  people  themselves 
mrdy  look  into  i^  although,  doubtless,  proud  enough  of  calling  the  beautful 
bnilmng  and  its  liberal  founder  their  own.  Once  more  in  the  bright  warm 
Bonlight,  we  wended  our  way  slowly  through  the  outer  gates  ana  back  to 
"  Aula  Reekie,'*  reflecting  upon  the  benefits  that  one  man  had  had  it  in  his 
power  to  confer  upon  thousands  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

'*  How  many  will  haye  cause  to  remember  that  man  with  gratitude  I" 
exclaimed  one  of  our  part^. 
"  Yes,  indeed,"  we  replied  unanimously. 

'*  And  how  few  will  do  it  I "  was  the  unsatisfactory  addition.    Alas,  it  is 
bat  too  true  that  ingratitude  is  frequently  the  reward  of  philanthropy ;  but 
it  is  not  for  us  to  abstain  from  doing  good:  lest  eyil  should  come  of  it. 
What  if  some  of  the  many,  who  are  clothed,  and  fed,  and  cared  for,  in 
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that  noble  instittttion,  shonid  leave  it  with  bat  little  acknowledgtnfnt'  of 
the  benefits  derived  from  it,  nay,  should  even  abuse  those  benefits  in  late- 
life  by  a  misapplication  of  the  faculties  there  called  forth  and  nurtured, — 
shall  we  therefore  say  that  such  charitable  endowments  are  useless,  or 
worse  than  useless!  Shall  there  not  be  a  few  who,  like  the  Samaritan  of 
old,  acknowledging  the  good  gifts  conferred  upon  them,  shall  rise  up 
and  bless  the  giver,  and  go  forth  amongst  their  fellow-men  living  proofs 
that  the  work  of  the  philanthropist  is  not  all  in  vain.  And  even  were  it 
otherwise,  granted  that  unthanktulness  is  more  general  than  a  due  appre- 
ciation of  the  efibrts  made  to  benefit  others,  are  the  children  of  Him  who 
causeth  His  sun  to  shine  alike  on  the  just  and  unjust,  the  grateful  and  the 
thankless,  striving  to  follow  that  One  Supreme  example, — are  they  to  with- 
hold their  hand  from  well-doing,  because  men  show  no  more  gratitude  to 
them  than  to  their  Maker?  Nay,  rather  as  we  turn  away  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  good  designed,  or  accomplished  by  those  who  have  gone 
before  us,  let  us  each  bear  in  mind  that  to  each  and  all  of  us,  according  to 
the  measure  given  us^  the  Christ-like  command  has  gone  forth,  '*  Qo  and 
do  thou  likewise,"  Y.  S,  N. 


BECENT  LEGHSLATION  AFPEOTIKG 
ODD-PBLLOWSHIP. 


BY  CHARLBS  UARDWICE,  P.O.M. 


It  has  been  again  and  again  asserted,  by  competent  authority^  that  the 
due  and  equitable  administration  of  any  law  is  of  more  oonseqneoce  to  the 
public  weau  than  the  precise  aim  or  purpose  of  the  statute  itself.  This 
dictum,  paradoxical  though  it  may  appear,  nevertheless  enshrines  a  germ 
of  the  most  profound  truth.  The  chief  objection  to  the  Jncomd  Tax  Act 
i&  not  a  depreciation  of  its  principle  with  reference  to  the  replenishment 
or  the  National  Exchequer,  but  a  well  groi^nded  suspicion  that  its  practical 
administration  is  of  an  imperfect  and  partial  character.  So  also  of  recent 
legislation  affecting  Odd-fellowship.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  object  of  the  legislature,  in  the  recent  Acts  relating  to  friendly 
Societies,  waste  encourage  their ^owth,  to  grant  them  the  fullest  legal 
protection,  and  to  leave  the  practical  working  in  the  hands  of  the  members 
themselves ;  at  least  I  have  never  found  any  insurmountable  difficulty  in 
mv  endeavours  to  convince  the  mass  of  the  people  that  such  in  all  proba- 
bility is  the  fact.  The  Act  of  Parliament,  18  and  19  Vic,  presents  no 
bugbear  in  itself;  the  cnr  i^  «  we  do  not  want  and  we  wfU  not  have  any 
registrar's  law.*'  The  Directors  of  the  Manchester  tTnity  and  other 
societies  are  being  continually  appealed  to  by  the  members  ot  branches  fbr 
advioe  on,  and  protection  against,  what  they  pousider  undue  interference 
on  the  part  of  h\r,  Tidd  pratt  or  his  clerks.  This  interference  has  at 
length  become  so  intolerable  that  a  movement,  originating  in  the  metro- 
politan districts,  and  warmly  responded  to  in  various  parts  of  the  provinces, 
has  been  inaugurated,  with  the  especial  object  of  procuring  the  repeal  of  a 
neat  little  Act,  conferring  a  nice  little  slice  of  authority  and  patronage 
upon  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies ;  which  Act,  by  some  moans  or 
other,  contrived  to  slide  so  noiselessly  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
that  not  a  single  footstep  in  its  stealthy  march  readied  the  eara  of  the 
great  bulk  of  those  most  interested  until  it  was  too  late  for  combined 
action.    This  silent  offspring  of  official  legislation  has  been  baptized,  **  An 
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Act  to  aniAiid  the  Aot  of  the  oigbtMntli  and  niatttemth  ycun  of  t1i«  reicfii 

of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  sixty-three,  relating  to  Friendly  Societies." 
The  parentage  of  the  little  bantling  may  be  gufSsed  at,  with  tolerable 
oertaioty,  after  the  pemsal  of  the  following  clause : — 

**  ym.  loitMd  of  iti  being  PtwMiry  to  tUti  in  tb«  Agretmant  for  tht  Diasolutlcn  of  a 
Tritadlj  Sod^  purtnant  to  the  said  recited  Act  the  intended  Appropriation  or  DiTislon  of 
the  Ponds  or  Property  thereof,  such  ApproprlRtion  or  Diriiion  may  by  sneh  Agreement  be 
nfetrad  to  the  Award  of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Boeletlee,  or  to  the  Aetvary  to  the  Com* 
BdaifoBen  for  the  Reduction  of  the  national  Debt,  or  to  an  Actuary  of  iobm  Life  Auoianei 
Company  established  in  London,  Bdinbu*ght  or  Dublin,  who  shall  have  exercised  the  Pro- 
fettion  of  Actuary  for  at  least  Five  Years,  to  be  named  in  the  said  Agreement :  and  also, 
that  on  the  Applleation  in  Writing  of  not  less  than  One  Fourth  Part  of  the  Members  of  any 
Fneodly  Society  made  to  the  Registrmr  or  Actuary  aforesaid,  stating  that  the  Funds  of  the 
nid  Sedety  are  Insufficient  to  meet  the  Chilma  thoreon.  with  the  Grounds  thereof,  It  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  Registrar  or  Actuary  aforesaid  to  investigate  the  same,  and  to  determine 
whether  the  said  Society  should  continue  or  be  dissolved,  and  the  Funds  and  Propertv 
fiTided;  and  if  In  his  Opinion  the  said  Society  should  be  dissolved,  then  to  make  an  Award 
tethat  ElBCt,  and  to  award,  without  the  Reonirement  of  Seotion  Thirteeo  of  the  said  Aet 
bdae  eempUed  with,  in  what  way  the  Funds  and  Property  should  be  appropriated  and 
divided :  and  that  the  Award  of  the  said  Registrar  or  Actuary  in  either  of  the  said  Cases 
■ball  be  final  and  concluslTe  on  an  the  Members  and  other  Persons  Interested  In  or  having  any 
CIsfan  on  the  Funds  of  the  said  RodetT,  without  Appeal,  and  shall  be  enforeed  In  the  saxbi 
Manaer  as  by  Soction  Fortjr-oao  of  the  said  Aet  is  prorldod  fOr  wfordng  the  Deelslon  of 
ArUtntras ;  and  that  the  Expentet  incurred  by  the  eaid  Hegistrar,  or  the  Ckarget  ^  the 
Mtd  Actuary t  ehall  he  paid  out  qf  the  Funde  and  Property  c/the  said  Sodc^if  l^/ltfre  anjr 
Appropriation  or  JHvition  thcreaf  shall  be  made,** 

Seetion  13th  of  the  18th  and  1 9th  Victoria  proTided  that  no  aooiety  should 
be  **  dissolved  or  determined  without  obtauiing  the  TOtes  of  FiysHnxcRt 
in  Yalne  of  the  then  existing  members  thereof,  inoluding  the  honorary 
members,  if  any,  to  be  aaoerteined  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  nor 
withoat  the  consent  of  all  persons,  if  any,  then  reoeiying  or  then  entitled 
to  rseeire  any  relief,  annuity,  or  other  benefit  from  the  funds  thereof." 
Here  we  have  a  most  notable  specimen  of  the  indecent  haste  with  whioh 
a  certain  class  of  would-be  Friendly  Society  reformers  oocasionallT  per- 
petuate leppslative  summersaults.  Yesterday  they  were  horrified  lest  a 
nre  majority  of  the  members  of  a  Friendly  Society  should  from  any  cause 
resolTe  upon  its  dissolution ;  the  peace  of  the  realm  would  jeopardised  if 
■Qch  a  step  should  be  taken  wiihout  the  consent  of  fim^aith$.  To-day  they 
are  delighted  to  hare  an  opportunity^  of  ^winding  up"  the  ''sick  man/' 
with  ^e  consent  of  not  even  a  majority,  but  in  actual  defiance  of  the 
judgment  and  wishes  of  three^fourths  of  the  parties  interested  1  The 
wter  portion  of  the  eighth  clause  furnishee  no  aoubt  the  best  ker  to  the 
■olution  of  this  somewhat  extraordinary  feat  in  senatorial  gymnastics. 

Mr.  Pratt  appears  to  have  learned  that  his  recent  legisIatiTe  effort  has 
not  given  much  satisfaction  to  those  he  professed  to  serve.  In  a  lecture 
iMentlf  delivered  at  Brighton  he  observed,-— **  I  beg  to  remind  objectors 
that  this  ckrase  is  not  so  stringent  as  the  law  now  in  existence,  by  which 
tay  three  members  may  appljr  to  the  Court  of  Ghanoery,  under  the 
Windini^up  Act,  and  throw  all  its  funds  into  that  court.*' 

If  this  he  '^good  law  "—if  the  ''Winding-up  Act'*  can  over-ride  the 
Friendly  Societies'  Act — of  what  earthly  use  is  eithev  the  clause  in  the 
18th  and  10th  Vic.  or  the  eighth  in  the  recent  statute!  In  neither 
instance  is  the  Winding-up  Act  referred  to;  but  on  the  contrary,  f^Miol 
means  are  provided  for  the  dissolution  of  registered  societies.  Bnt  this 
dictum  of  the  registrar  is  evidentljr  "bad  law,"  or  why  did  he  wilfully 
^Mte  his  time  in  the  perpetration  of  the  obnoxious  piece  of  fbtile  legisla* 
ttOQ  referred  to  t  Mr.  Pratt,  however,  honourably  adds,*-**  If  the  law,  as 
^  present  constituted,  be  found  to  work  disadvantageously  to  Friendly 
■Moetiss,  let  their  members  petition  the  House  of  Common^  with  a  view 


to  its  amendment.    Parliament  is  not  unfriendly  to  the  provident  workiiig 
classes." 

But  the  great  objection  to  the  affair  lies  not  so  much  in  the  difference  of 
the  principles  involved,  as  in  the  manner  in  which  the  bill  was  concocted, 
and,  as  it  is  technicallv  expressed,  **  smuggled"  through  a  thin  house  neer 
the  close  of  the  session.  The  bill  originated  not  with  the  members  of 
Friendly  Societies ;  their  wishes  or  views  were  scarcely,  if  at  all,  consulted 
in  the  matter.  The  rights  of  the  2,000,000  members  of  the  enrolled  bodiea 
have  been  thus  practically  ignored.  Such  a  feat  of  official  legislation  is 
entirely  without  parallel. 

The  numerous  eccentricities  of  the  registrar  or  his  clerks,  and  the 
arbitrarv  assum|)tion  of  authority  never  delegated  by  the  Act  of  the  ISUi 
and  19th  Victoria^  have  latterly  provoked  severe  animadversion  in  several 
quarters.  The  newly  organised  effort  of  the  members  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  confined  merely  to  the  repeal  or  amendment  of  all  or  any  of  the 
nine  clauses  in  the  recent  statute,  but  should  include  the  enactment  of  n 
section  more  precisely  defining  the  duties  of  the  registrar,  together  with 
the  provision  of  more  certain  means  by  which  he  may  be  prevented,  should 
he  still  prove  contumaceous,  from  any  longer  rendering  the  Act  obnoxious 
to  those  mostly  interested,  by  interference  not  warranted  by  his  position 
as  registrar. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  in  no  way  authorises  the  registrar  to  do  niore 
than  ascertain,  by  a  perusal  of  the  rules  of  any  society  applying  for  regis- 
tration, whether  the  objects  are  such  as  the  law  contemplatec^  or  in  &ct 
whether  such  application  is  for  the  enrolment  of  a  banafUU  Friendly 
Society  within  the  limitations  of  the  statute.  Some  such  registration 
was  deemed  necessary,  for  two  reasons.  The  first,  however,  may  happily 
be  almost  rcu^rded  as  a  defunct  piece  of  ratiocination — a  kind  of  fossil 
specimen  in  logical  stratification — a  species  of  extinct  premise,  but  never- 
theless very  curious  and  instructive  when  occui>ying  its  proper  comer  in 
a  museum  of  legal  antiquities.  Certain  societies  at  one  time  existed,  in 
which  the  members  were  bound  together  by  unlawful  oaths,  for  the  aocom- 
pliBhment  of  unlawful  purposes.  These  societies  used  secret  passwords ; 
so  did  the  Odd-fellows,  Foresters,  Druids,  and  others.  They  might  possibly 
be  confounded ;  hence  the  necessity  of  a  lynx-eyed  registrar,  to  decide 
where  loyalty  reigned  and  treason  lurked  I  Well,  there  can  perhaps  be  no 
very  great  objection  to  the  continuance  of  the  official  inspector,  uthough 
the  terror  from  this  source  has  joined  '*the  past  eternity"— except  the 
expense.  *'  We  who  have  free  souls,  it  touches  us  not :  Let  the  galled 
jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrang  I"  The  other  reason  is  not  only  of  a 
less  antiquated  complexion,  but  it  presents  some  features  of  danger,  and 
g^es  far  indeed  to  justify  the  expenses  of  the  registrar  and  his  staff,  as  a 
simple  protection  to  the  public  exchequer,  and  tne  dividends  due  to  the 
creditors  of  a  certain  class  of  insolvent  debtors.  It  is  found  that  the 
members  of  societies,  other  than  those  of  the  class  intended  by  the  legisla- 
ture—societies instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  professional  aiid  middle 
classes — are  sometimes  extremely  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
immunities  and  privileges  accorded  the  prsvident  operatives  and  therefore 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt's  services  in  this  respect  mav  be  essentially  requisite,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  intention  of  Parhament  from  being  pervorted.  But 
when  the  expressed  conditions  of  the  Act  are  complied  witn,  I  respectfully 
but  firmly  submit,  the  registrar's  official  duty  termmates.  He  is  in  no  way 
called  upon  to  dictate,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  rates  of  subscription 
or  benefit,  or  to  enforce  the  acceptance  of  any  improvements  which  he 
may  imagine  he  can  offer  in  the  construction  of  the  rules  or  bye-laws  by 
which  societies  are  governed.  Mr.  Pratt  has  replied,  in  answer  to  some  soon 
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objection  to  his  occaaional  praotice,  that  the  twenty-sixth  clause  of  the 
Act  ompowers  him  to  adyisb  with  the  secretaxy  or  other  officer,  "for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  said  roles  are  calculated  to  carry  into 
effect  the  intention  and  objects  of  the  persons  who  desire  to  form  such  a 
Bodety.**  I  was  not  aware  proTiously  that  the  authority  of  an  Act  of 
Parliunent  was  necessary  to  empower  any  well  meaninc;  friend  to  adm$e 
open  such  a  subject,  or  indeed  upon  any  other.  A  careful  perusal  of  the 
eJausey  however,  has  left  an  impression  on  my  mind  that  the  legislature 
(wisely,  in  my  opinion)  especially  intended  to  prevent  any  unneces- 
nry  interference  with  the  free  action  of  the  memoers  themselves  in  the 
practical  carrying  out  the  proposed  objects,  for  it  expressly  says,  that  the 
rvgiitiar  shall  a£nM  '*IF  required.*'  Nay,  it  further  adds,  that  if  he  shall 
find  the  '^mUi  are  in  eonformiiff  with  law  ana  the  provithm  ofthii  Aet,  he  shall 
givt  a  cerUJieale**  in  the  form  prescribed. 

However,  there  could  not  be  much  objection  to  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  offering 
his  sdvice  unsolicited,  like  any  other  mortal,  providing  he  would  so  impart 
lus  opinion  as  not  to  confonna  it  with  his  omoial  duty.  There  are  many 
matters  upon  which  his  authority  would  be  respected,  if  communicated  in 
the  form  of  a  suggestion  ;  and  there  are,  with  equal  certainty,  many  others 
eoneeming  whitm  it  would  be  much  better  for  tne  progress  of  enrolment, 
especially  amongst  the  affiliated  orders,  if  he  would  cease  to  interfere. 
If,  however,  he  or  his  clerks  will  persist  in  the  practice  of  pasting 
tpet  form  of  a  rule  over  any  sent  for  enrolment,  and  if  he  or  they  are 
still  determined,  without  solicitation,  to  do  a  little  amateur  editing,  it  is 
bat  an  act  of  simple  justice  that  the  portion  which  he,  as  registrar, 
dtmamd$^  ''in  conformity  with  law,*'  should  be  clearly  indicated,  if  it  be 
od]j  to  enable  the  members  seeking  enrolment  to  correctly  estimate  the 
▼ilae  of  the  supererogatory  labour,  and  mete  out  a  due  portion  of  grateful 
icknowledgment. 

Let  us  examine  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  alterations  which  have  so 
a&Doyed  members  seelunff  enrolment,  and  frustrated,  to  some  extent,  the 
efforts  of  its  advocates.  In  the  first  place,  although  he  has  registered  the 
"General  Lowe'*  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd-fellows,  and  many  others 
■imiltfly  entitled,  he  has  latterly,  pertinaciously,  struck  his  pen  through 
tbe  treasonable  word  law,  wherever  he  meets  it,  and  substituted — what  does 
the  reader  think  f — ^the  innocent  monosyllable  rule  !  Summoned  eommHtee 
of  the  lodge  or  district  is  transformed  into  summoned  meeting,  and  a  mem- 
Ws  legal  claim  into  his  talid  claim  I  The  Registrar  cannot  endure  the 
sight  of  the  word  goode,  although  he  is  aware  that  it  merely  refers  to  copies 
of  reports,  dispensations,  magazines,  etc.,  which  are  paid  for  out  of  the 
*MuMa/  or  as  he  prefers  it  management  expences  fund.  But  regalia  is  his 
npecial  horror.  His  editorial  judgment  aecides  in  favour  of  furniture,  for 
vhioh  specimen  of  critical  acumen  he  is  occasionally  honoured,  by  even  the 
humblest  members,  with  a  peal  of  hearty  laughter.  Truly  the  lodge  desk, 
chsirs,  boxes,  or  stools  might  properly  either  be  so  designated,  or  they 
night  rejoice  in  the  offensive  and  somewhat  less  euphonious  appellation  of 
90M*{  but  how  sceptres  andjswords,  cocked  hats  and  wigs,  collars  and  gowns, 
•tnffed  doves,  and  representations  of  the  hand  and  heart,  mounted  on  the 
tops  of  long  rods,  together  with  other  emblematical  "trumpery"  as  it  is 
sometimes  sneeringly  called,  can  be  better  described  by  the  word/iimi<iir« 
than  the  word  regolia,  I  finely  confess  is  beyond  my  capacity.  Mr.  Pratt, 
or  his  assistant,  occasionally  exhibits,  like  other  industrious  critics,  his 
liability  to  error  in  common  with  ordinary  humanity.  On  a  recent 
occasion,  in  a  somewhat  rabid  raid  against  the  term  legale  remarkable  in  so 
<^istingushed  a  member  of  the  bar,  the  &vourite  word  valid,  accidentally,  I 
■appose^  ejected  the  term  tfiegal^  to  the  utter  consternation  of  the  members, 
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wko  were  for  a  time  pnzaded  to.disooTerkow  that  which  they  had  all  aloQg 
regarded  as  erroneous  or  false,  had  surreptitiously  arrogated  to  itself  the 
appellation  and  office  of  truth  and  virtue  1  The  word  regaUa,  however,  has 
most  amply  avenged  Mr.  Pratt's  attempt  at  its  expulsion  from  the  nomen- 
clature of  Odd-feliowship,  aud  other  amliated  bodies.  He  some  time  ago 
discovered  a  law,  which  stated  that  no  regalia  was  to  be  used  at  funerals, 
other  than  black  scarfs  and  white  gloves.  The  sceptres,  etc,,  were  there- 
fore abolished.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Pratt  rejoiced  exceedingly  at  this  step  **  in 
the  ri|^ht  direction,"  however  gnu2iouslv  he  may  tolerate  the  absurd  horse- 
hair wig  and  other  professional  paraphernalia  peculiar  to  courts  of  law ; 
however  benignantly  he  may  smile  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  clumsy  and  tawdry 
gilt  coach,  the  huge  ugliness  of  the  barbarously  carved  big  dolls,  **  Gog  and 
Magoff,"  or  the  button  bedizend  biped  yclept  a  '*  gentleman's  tiger .*^  Ves, 
the  volantary  extinction  of  tne  emblems  of  office  and  the  objects  of  the 
societ;^  was.  in  the  opinion  of  the  registrar  no  doubt,  a  move  m  the  right 
direction  ;  but  still  the  offensive  wordr<^ta  remained.  The  censor^a  pen, 
thereiore.  speedily  extinguishes  it;  a  huge  black  blotch  occupies  its 
place,  ana  mourns  its  untoward  fall.  But  the  destroyer's  hand  is  suddenly 
arrested  the  moment  he  commences  the  labour  of  reconstruction,  ^ami- 
ture  is  a  good  word,  a  very  ^ood  word  indeed,  but  it  is  not  exactly  an 
improvement  on  re^ia  when  such  articles  as  emblematical  scarCs  and 
white  gloves  are  alone  referred  to.  Shall  the  obnoxious  term  be  again 
summoned  into  existence  t  No,  no ;  at  whatever  sacrifice,  the  royal 
phraseology  shall  not  be  profaned  by  plebeian  breath.  The  official  brain 
again  teems  ;  a  bright  idea  is  ushered  into  the  world ;  our  descriptive  vocabu- 
lary receiyes,  at  the  hands  of  the  registrar,  another  most  brilliant  ad<Ution  i 
Regalia,  like  everything  else  in  the  universe,  may,  it  appears,  be  seen  at 
least  under  two  aspects ;  to  wit,— furniture  and  **  olothing.**  The  latter 
term  is  duly  installed  in  the  rule  above  the  mourning  blotch,  and  the 
members,  especially  those  who  believe  that  Odd-fellowsnip  was  invented 
in  the  Garden  of  £den  by  a  working-man,  a  semi-nude  tiller  of  the  soil, 
named  Adam, — the  members  were  astounded  and  horrified  at  the  electric 
rapidity  ot  the  retrogessive  movement)  which  in  the  nineteenth  century,  le* 
gaily  prohibited  their  following  to  the  grave  the  remains  of  a  deceased  friend, 
unless  they  consented  to  appear — perfectly  naked }  Mo;  not  awU  naked^ 
but  with  no  clothing  upon  tneir  brotherly  bodies  except  black  scarfs  and 
white  gloves  I 

It  is  certainly  a  pity  that  the  labours  of  those  who  are  toiling  to  induce 
all  societies  to  submit  their  rules  for  enrolment,  should  be  in  any  way 
obstructed  by  the  exhibition  of  such  ridiculous,  such  unnecessary  inter- 
ference. 

There  are^  however,  two  or  three  matters  of  much  graver  importance,  in 
which  I  conceive  the  registrar  has  overstepped  his  function.  He  now 
resolutely  expuugos  any  rule  referring  to  the  arrangements  for  a  lodge 
anniversary  or  annual  dinner.  He  formerly  did  not  object  to  a  rule  of  this 
character.  In  the  71st  General  Law,  ot  the  Manchester  Unity,  power  is 
ffiven  to  lodges  and  districts  **  to  make  such  laws  as  they  may  think  proper 
for  the  attendance  of  membeiJi  who  may  reside  within  tne  distance  of  nve 
miles  from  the  lodge-house  aik. funerals  and  anniversaries."  In  this  very 
law  likewise  occur  the  words  rs^ta,  with  reference  to  funerals,  and  lawi 
instead  of  rules.  This  section  has  been  enrolled  too  by  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  and 
is  at  present  in  force  in  the  Manchester  Unity,  Yet  he  presumes  to  strike 
out  any  by-laws,  such  as  those  referred  to,  when  made  py  lodge  or  district 
branches  under  this  certified  clause  1  Nay,  he  continually  refuses  to  certify 
laws  which  have  been  copied  from  others,  which  have  previously  received 
his  ssaotioal    On  some  ocoasioB4»  when  he  acoideotally  esoounters  a 
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aecretarj  more  Bturdy  thim  the  generality  of  officialfl,  he  is  induced 
to  retrace  his  Bteps,  and  yield  before  the  evidence  which  demonstrates  his 
ineoDsiBtency.  I  have  reason  to  knotr  that  Mr.  Pratt  has  been  much 
pestered  by  certain  narrow-sottled|  ungenial-hearted,  members  of  parlia- 
ment and  others,  who  regard  the  sbghtest  oonvivial  enjoyment  by  working 
men  as  approaemng  Tory  nearl}[  to  open  profiuiity.  These  quasi  saints,  on 
finding  a  registered  law  referring  to  a  Friendly  Society's  annual  dinner, 
fidl  foul  on  the  registrar  for  neglect  Of  duty,  and  bore  him  with  such 
questions  as,  **  Does  the  law  recognise  eating  and  drinking  as  one  of  the 
objects  of  a  Friendly  Society  f '  "  Do  you  consider  feasting  and  guaaling 
to  be  reasonable  and  proper  under  such  circumstances  f"  Ahd  so  on,  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  1  understand  that  it  is  to  some  inch  pressure  as 
this  that  the  change  in  the  registrar's  practice  is  to  be  attributed.  I, 
however,  respectfufiy  but  firmly  maintain  that,  in  interfering  with  the 
lodge  anniversary,  he  not  only  exceeds  his  duty  but  creates  a  vast  amount 
of  useless  litigation,  and  engenders  some  duplicity.  Lodges  still  act  as 
though  he  had  certified  the  by-law,  because  he  has  enrolled  tne  general  law 
of  the  Handiester  Unity,  which  empowers  them  so  to  act.  In  case  of 
litigaUon,  they  know  that  the  board  of  arbitrators,  appointed  by  the 
f^eral  law  and  accepted  by  the  branch  law,  will  decide  in  their  favour. 
If  Mr.  Tidd  Fratt  chootes  to  create  ati  inconsistency,  he  must  not  be 
•nrprised  that  other  individuals  refuse  to  be  parties  to  it 

But  it  is  said  the  Act  of  Parliament  makes  no  mention  of  anniversary 
dinners.  Granted.  It,  however^  likewise  makes  no  allusion  to  either 
regalia  or  dothing  at  i\meral  probessions.  It  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
meetings  taking  place  at  either  temperance  hotels  or  public-houses.  It 
makes  no  reference  whatever  to  anv  method  of  advertising  to  the  public 
the  existence  of  any  society.  The  legislature  wisely  left  the  management 
of  their  own  business  to  tne  practical  knowledge  and  good  sense  of  the 
people  themselves.  But  on  the  other  hand  I  ask,  does  the  Act  prohibit 
anrnversaries  t  I  answer.  No  I  Does  any  other  Act  prohibit  the  members 
of  any  other  legal  society  from  dining  together  once  a  year  or  oftener 
if  they  choose  ?  I  sav.  No !  Are  the  members  of  other  societies  in  the 
habit  of  dinibg  together  f  I  anstver,  Yes ;  hundreds  of  every  class  and 
character,  including  bodies  religious,  bodies  politic,  bodies  corporate,  bodies 
Mdal,  bodies  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic,  not  forgetting  the  poor  pauper 
bodies,  who  doubtless  enjoy  amaxingly  the  extra  Christmas  fare  occasion- 
alljr  prepared  for  them !  Has  it  been  customary  for  the  members  of 
Fnendly  Societies  to  dine  together!  I  answer,  Ves,  from  time  imme- 
morial; and  the  members  of  parliament  knew  it  when  the  Act  was  passed ! 
These  anniversaries  and  processions  are  generally  attended  by  the  clerj^y 
or  some  of  the  neighbouring  gentrv,  and  are  really  the  only  means,  in 
country  districts  especially,  by  which  such  societies  and  their  objects  are 
prominently  brought  before  the  notice  of  working  men.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  all  philanthropists  are  not  imbued  with  this,  to  me,  very  vulgar 
prejudice  against  Friendly  Society  anniversaries ;  for  I  find  that  the 
Aev.  Nash  Stephenson,  in  a  clever  paper,  read  before  the  last  meeting  of 
the  **  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science/'  on  the 
iocial  evils  arising  out  of  what  are  termed  *'  statute  fairs'*  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  thus  incidentally  alludes  to  the  question — **  Let  there  be 
mingling  of  class  with  class.  Let  the  squirearchy  and  the  clergy^  and  the 
emplojrers  of  labour,  uphold  bv  their  purse  and  sanction  by  their  person 
the  anaiversar^f  ofiAe  wetl-ordered  benefU  dub,  the  harvest  home,  or  the  parish 
feast.  When  this  has  been  accomplished  or  attempted,  the  upper  classes 
will  be  enabled  with  a  better  grace  to  ascend  the  public  platform,  and 
with  a  clearer  conscience  denounce  the  demoralising  amusements  of  the 
day  of  the  statute  fairs.'* 
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I  haye  long  ceased  to  feel  any  personal  enjoyment  from  feasting  in 
public,  and  care  as  little  for  processions  and  gewgaws  of  any  description  as 
most  other  individuals ;  but  I  submit  that  the  permission  granted  by  the 
restored  general  law  of  the  Manchester  Unity  to  its  branches  to  act  in 
this  respect,  within  certain  restrictions,  as  may  to  themselves  seem  most 
desirable,  is  valid  according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  Mr.  Pratt 
exceeds  his  duty,  and  most  certainly  does  not  add  to  the  dignity  of  his 
office,  when  he  condescends  to  interfere  in  such  matters. 

Several  of  the  branches  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  both  lodges  and  dis- 
tricts, however,  complain  of  a  species  of*  Tidd  Pratt  law,"  which  demands 
the  serious  consideration  of  ail  the  affiliated  bodies.  It  is  of  so  much 
importance  that,  if  he  continues  to  persist  in  his  course,  they  will  be 
compelled  in  self-defence  either  to  restrain  him  by  a  new  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment or  petition  the  Ck)mmissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt 
for  his  removal  from  the  office  of  registrar.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Pratt  is 
unable  to  comprehend,  even  yet,  the  constitution  of  an  affiliated  Friendly 
Bodety,  or  that  he  is  wilfully  determined  to  annoy  its  members.  In  a 
communication  recently  received,  in  reply  to  a  remonstrance,  he  says : — 
"  In  Rules  2S,  24,  and  25,  there  is  wthing  illegal ;  but  in  the  copy  sent  to 
me  I  struck  them  out,  as  they  appeared  to  be  vHiMceMory,  as  everr  lodee 
can  make  its  own  rules,  and  cannot  bo  comp^ed  to  adopt  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  district.*'  Why,  every  distnct  binds  itself  to  obey  the 
general  laws  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  and  to  make  bye-laws  only  within 
the  limits  therein  permitted ;  and  every  lodge  covenants  to  the  same 
extent,  with  the  privilege  of  making  bye-laws,  for  management  purposes 
chiefly,  within  those  enacted  bv  the  district ;  and  all  this  appears  on  the 
face  of  the  veir  code  of  rules  submitted  for  enrolment.  Mr.  l^dd  Pratt  fur- 
ther says : — ^^The  49th  section  of  18  and  19  Victoria  recognizes  in  every 
branch  a  distinct  society  !"  Does  it  indeed  so  far  outrage  common  sense 
and  violate  the  Queen's  English.    Let  it  speak  for  itself.    Here  it  is : — 

**  XLIX.--The  word  <  Society'  shall  eatend  to  and  include  every  branch  of 
a  Society,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  designated." 

If  extending  the  meaning  of  the  word  society  so  that  it  tncW^t  every 
branch,  docs  not,  and  was  not  intended  to  operate  precisely  in  a  conWary 
manner  to  Mr.  Pratt's  interpretation,  I  submit  it  wouid  be  as  well  if  Parlia- 
ment in  future  would  employ  a  national  schoolmaster  to  put  its  behests 
into  intelligible  language.  No  affiliated  body  could  exist  for  an  hour  with 
such  a  constitution,  and  if  Mr.  Pratt  does  not  know  it,  I  fear  that  at  his 
time  of  life  it  will  be  useless  to  attempt  his  instruction. 

One  other  specimen  of  ** Registrar's  law*'  and  I  will  conclude.  Mr.  Pratt, 
in  one  instance,  which  has  recently  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Manchester  Unity,  coolly  assures  his  correspondent  that  a  dedara- 
tion  of  the  officen,  that  the  amendments  proposed  for  certification  have 
been  made  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  their  own  law,  is ''■of 
requirtd,**  at  least  so  far  as  any  alterations  or  additions  made  by  him  are 
concerned.  What  impertinence  I  If  the  registrar  chooses,  contrary  to 
the  statute,  to  knowingly  certify  alterations  which  were  never  made  or 
assented  to  by  the  parties  alone  legally  entitled  to  give  them  validity,  of 
course  he  can  do  so  at  his  own  peril ;  but  if  any  member  of  the  Manchester 
Unity  acts  on  Piis  suggestion  without  direct  authority  from  those  legally 
empowered  to  a|pree  to,  or  reject,  the  proposed  alterations,  the  aocUiy'$  lam 
willbe  thereby  infringed,  and  the  offender  subjected  to  punishment.  But 
the  loose  moral  tone  which  underlies  this  last  assumption  of  authority  will 
be  ampl;^  sufficient  in  itself  to  ensure  its  utter  condemnation  with  the 
public  without  any  further  effbr  of  mine. 


SOCIETY  OUT  OP  BOUNDS. 


BY  DUDLEY  COSTELLO. 


601CI  years  ago,  beinff  then  bni  newly  married,  I  chanced  one  day  to 
meet  an  acquaintance  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  my  snbmission  to  the 
jdesMuit  yoke  of  matrimony. 

Hy  friend  had  heard  of  the  OTont ;  and  after  the  first  few  words  of 
cssgntiiktion,  he  said:  **  Well,  you  most  bring  her  to  see  ns.  I  have  a 
beaatifiil  place  at  B  ■,  munificent  honse  and  grounds,  enormous 

gardeni,  hajfields,  everything  that  makes  the  country  delightful,  only 
eight  miles  from  town,  omnibus  passes  the  lodge  gate;  do  run  down^now, — 
ny  the  first  fine  Sunday  1" 

The  ofier  was  so  cordially  made^  and  the  prospect  of  a  summer^s  da^  in 
the  country  so  attractive,  that  I  at  once  assented,  and  thereupon  my  fnend 
•nd  I  shook  hands  and  parted;— he  to  wait  for  the  first  fine  Sunday,  I 
to  prepare  my  wife  for  the  way  in  which  it  was  to  be  disposed  of. 

it  may  be  thought  that  no  great  preparation  was  neooosary  for  so  simple 
an  ailUr  as  an  expedition  to  a  place  almost  within  an  hour's  drive  of  home, 
hot  there  is  something  to  explain.  My  friend  was  a  medical  man :  not  in 
the  ordioanr  sense  of  tne  term,«-that  is  to  say,  not  a  mere  mixer  of  com- . 
poundf  and  setter  of  dislocated  limbs,  but  a  practitioner  of  skill,  qualified 
alike  in  suigeiy  and  medicine,  in  both  of  which  branches  he  had  achieved 
■ome  eminence,  but  who^  from  some  cause  not  known  to  me,  had  suddenly 
abandoned  general  j^ractioe  and  taken  up  a  particular  line :  that  particuhur 
line  was  insanity ; — ^m  ftet,  my  friend  was  at  the  head  of  a  private  establish- 
ment which,  though  not  long  founded,  wi|s  already  large,*-a  conseauenoe^ 
no  donbt,  of  his  weU-^eserved  reputation.  He  said  nothing  about  this,  for 
he  knew  I  was  aware  of  his  position,  but  confined  himself  to  the  praise 
of  his  rural  abode.  I,  however,  was  Sound  to  be  more  explicit,  a  visit  to 
a  Ivsatic  asylum  being  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  roaltiM  of  sooial 
amenities. 

I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  mj  wife's  reply  to  my  proposition 
might  not  have  been  influenced  by  a  slight  degrse  of  curiosity;  out,  be 
m  as  it  may,  she  answered  cheerfully  Uiat  wherever  I  liked  to  go  she 
was  always  happy  to  accompany  me,  and  the  visit  was  agreed  to  on  her 
part  as  promptly  as  it  had  been  on  mine,  and  when  the  fine  Sunday  arrived 
ve  set  OT  to  fulfil  our  engagement. 

Not  caring  to  put  ourselves  to  the  expense  of  a  private  conveyance,  we 
made  np  our  minds  to  take  the  convenient  omnibus,  walked  three  miles  to 
the  point  of  departure,  and  left  London  at  noon.  The  day  was  hot,  the 
OQnubns  full,  and  the  journey  rather  tedious,  but  we  were  reconciled  to 
these  rfiMMmKRff  by  the  pleasure  in  store;  There  was  a  slight  drawbaek 
on  that  pleasure  in  the  announcement,  when  we  arrived  at  B  ,  that 

sn  seoonnt  of  its  being  Sunday  the  fares  were  doubled,  so  that  in  poont  of 
aeonomy  we  had  not  gained  much  by  travelling  in  popiuar  fashion;  but  as 
this  eonld  not  now  be  helped  we  made  the  best  of  it,  paid  the  unexpected 
ehsrge,  and  leaving  the  omnibus  to  pursue  its  course  along  the  dusty  high 

Tsad,  turned  down  the  ahady  green  lane  that  led  to  W House^  and 

loon  came  In  sight  of  « the  lo&e."  It  was  scarcely  worth  my  friend's  while 
to  have  ^oken  of  this  outwork,  because  it  was  untenanted :  an  inscription 
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on  the  gate,  however,  did  duty  for  a  lodge-keeper,  and  we  entered  the 
grounds  which^  basking  beneath  the  rays  of  a  July  sun,  did  not  belie  ita 
rural  reputation.  The  new-made  haj  smelt  deUoiousl^r,  the  trees  wors 
their  greenest  livery,  and  the  thrushes  and  blackbirds  poured  forth 
their  sweetest  song. 


iTself, 
wUl  live  in  the  country. 

^  I  was  afVaid,**  said  my  wife^  with  the  tears  just  starting,  **  thai  yon  were 
going  to  say  something  very  different.'* 

**  Foolirii ! "  I  returned  ;  but  to  whom  the  epithet  Mplied  I  leave  nnsdl 
We  passed  for  a  moment  where  the  path,  winding  through  a  ahmbbcrj, 
•hot  out  the  view,  and  when  we  moved  on  again  mv  wife's  rosgr  amile  sttis> 
ied  roe  that  she  thought  no  more  of  my  hasty  exeiismation. 

We  now  came  withm  sight  of  W   ■  ■  '  House.    It  was  a  ▼017  laigSi ' 
h^dsome  ediiee,  and  most  have  been  erected  for  a  person  of  good  fortam.  | 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  esse.    A  nobleman  first,  a  nabob  next,  and  then  aa 
army  oontrsetor,  had  socoeesively  occupied  it ;  all  three  had  outlived  their  > 
means,  and  after  the  last  possessor  came  an  interval  ot  twenty  year%  duiiag  ' 
srbich  W  ^■.»  »  House,  in  flsite  of  the  meet  alluring  advertiseinaats,  wss 
always  ^to  be  let  or  sold."    The  locality  might  be  ''one  of  the  most 
esteemed  in  the  neighbonriiood  of  the  metropolis  ;*'  the  house  might  be  j 
**  planed  in  the  most  perfeet  manner,"  and  possess  *'ever^  accommodatiM  ■ 
lor  a  gentleman's  fiunily  i"  it  might  "  stand  in  its  park-like  domain  ;**  be 
'^approaohed  by  a  earriage  drive,  with  an  ornamental  lodse  at  the  antrancs  ,*" 
be  '*  surrounded  with  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  ;  ^  be  everything,  iu  ; 
short,  whioh  an  aacUoneer  eoold  say  to  set  it  off,  butstlU  it  remained  uUet  I 
ahd  unsold,  till  the  advertisement  caught  the  eye  of  Dr.  F.,  who  obtsiaisd 
a  lease  on  favourable  teraiL  and  introduoed  a  set  of  inmaiee  ot&ly  a  little  \ 
more  peeitively  mad  than  the  nobleman,  the  nabob,  and  the  army  eontrse*  ' 
tor,  who  had  eadi  mined  himfelf,  in  torn,  by  wasteful  and  ridicahNH 
expenditure. 

I  was  directing  my  wife's  attention  to  a  fine  magnolia,  which  covered  , 
nearly  half  the  building,  when  fVom  beneath  the  shade  of  a  lofty  elo, 
where  he  had  been  stanmn^ .  in  the  expectation  of  our  arrival.  Dr.  F.  cams 
to  ffreet  us.  Mrs.  F.,  he  said,  had  been  employed  rather  longer  than  nsasl  , 
with  domestic  cares--we  guessed  the  hospitable  meaning  of  this  tntiqw-  j 
tion-«aiui  was  not  quite  nady  to  receive  us ;  would  we  turn  a  turn  in  the  ! 
gardens  before  we  went  in  I    Of  course,  yes  $  and  in  the  direction  hs 

Sropoeed  we  accompanied  our  host.  Near  the  garden  gate  a  tall,  welh 
rssssd,  gentlemanlike  man  wns  loitering.  He  took  ot  his  hat  at  ear 
approach,  and  Dr.  F.,  saluting  him  by  name,  eeked  him  to  Join  us.  The 
invitatioa  seemed  to  give  him  great  pleasure ;  he  smiled,  and  bowed,  held 
oat  a  tremulous  hand  to  the  Doctor,  threw  open  the  i^A»  with  alaoHtyi 
waited  till  we  had  all  passed,  and  then  followed,  attadiiny  himseir  to  my 
wii^  with  whom  he  direotiv  entered  into  eonvenation.  His  diaeomrse  wee 
of  flowers  and  plants;  ana  he. spoke  with  the  nervons  eegemess  which 
some  display  who  are  much  attached  to  any  special  stady. 

'f  Is  yonrfiiend  a  botanist  r  I  inqnirsd  ef  Dr.  F.,  as  we  took  the  ways 
few  oacsa  in  advuice/ 

''fty  friend,"  he  replied,  smiling,  « is  one  of  my  patieoU.  Don't  be 
alannedi  He  is  a  very  hormlem  one.  His  was  only  a  case  ef  deliriam 
tremens  ^««bad  enough,  it  is  true,  when  fiivt  he  came  here,  for  then  he 
could  talk  of  nothing  bi|t  aoseminatum,  whi^  was  his  constant  apprehen^ 
ii«l{  or,  if  ke  changed  tim  eabje^  it  was  to  eoont  np  mannsUone  snms  ef 
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amiejr.  wlueli  he  beliered  to  bo  fait  dae,  and  feared  Id  be  de|Rired  of.  He 
is  neejif  well  nov>^-«U  except  a  little  ezdtabilit^  of  Banner  vboo  on  • 
&Toarite  tftionie.  He  haa  lived  in  the  eeuntty,  with  gardooi  of  hie  own. 
ud  I  Boon  found  thai  to  let  him  pass  faU  time  in  mine  was  tiw  moet  neefnl 
iadolgence  I  eonld  pearmit.  A  fortnight  af^,  instead  of  gathering  floweni^ 
kis  handa  were  alwajs  full  of  papers  covered  with  the  most  iniricato 
■ccoQQts^  the  meaning  of  which,  however,  was  qnite  dear  to  him.  This  is 
sgeaeml  featove  of  the  delirium,  but  in  ms  iusunce  it  is  some  reitotion  of 
tu  fim  canse  of  his  malady :  he  came  unexpected!/  into  a  large  property^ 
tad  took  to  drinkinff  while  attempting  to  master  the  details  of  his  sno* 
OMsiDB.''-^  Do  you  udnk  his  cure  will  be  permanent  2*'—^  He  is  a  man  of 
eeiise,  and  knows  now  the  danger  he  was.  in.  It  rests  with  himself  to  be 
Bodsrsto  in  all  his  appetites." 

We  eontinned  our  walk  amidst  glowing  flowers  and  ripening  ftnit,— the 
last  a  treat  temptation  to  some  one  whom  I  will  not  name,  who  was  only 
sUoweo  a  aingle  strawberry,  lest  she  should  spoil  her  dinner  or  loo  much 
anticipate  desaert.  The  gardens  were  very  laige,  and  we  made  a  wide 
eircoit,  leaving  them  on  the  side  oppoeite  to  where  we  entered.  We  crossed 
a  soisU  lieid,  my  wife>  botanical  all v  employing  himself  activehr  in  picking 
mnshwoms  for  her,  and  came  at  last  to  a  high  wall,  beyond  which  was 
beard  the  nonlnaion  of  many  voices,  some  louder  tones  predominating  oc€a> 
eionaUy  orer  the  rest.  At  a  door  in  an  angle  of  tne  wall  Dr,  F.  took  ont 
a  sflnaU  pass-key,  and  noiselessly  turning  the  lock,  we  saw  about  twenty 
persons  aosemMed  in  a  lai^e  enclosure  which  had  formerly  been  a  stable 
jard:  the  officee  were  there  still,  and  formed  one  side  of  the  square,  which 
vu  separated  from  the  pleasure-grounds  by  a  strong  |>alisade.  Here  were 
the  poorer  patients  actually  under  treatment  for  insanity,  whose  cases  were 
adapted  to  auofa  occupation  or  arrangements  as  they  themselves  were  most 
ioehned  to  seek.  Some  were  collected  in  a  group  listening  to  the  words 
«f  a  aelP-dccied  preacher,  who,  mounted  on  a  wheelbarrow,  earnestly 
asanrsd  his  auditors  that  the  Millennium  was  at  hand,  laying  the  scene  in 

ths  well-known  gardens  at  K ,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.    One 

nan,  drest  in  a  cocked  haJb,  and  with  his  left  arm  doubled  np  in  his  eoat- 
■leeve  as  if  he  bad  loot  it,  hovered  restlessly  on  the  skirts  of  the  crowd, 
boving  and  scraping  to  thbse  who  tnmed  their  hnade,  and  dealing  ont 
Bcnps  of  French.  Another  in  a  costume  eked  out  with  feathers  found  in 
the  rardt  or  abstracted  from  his  bed,  walked  hastily  up  and  down,  reading 
out  loud  from  a  book  as  if  he  were  learning  a  part.  A  third  was  seated 
in  a  corner,  intent  upon  a  patchwork  cuaUon  which  he  was  making  of 
shreds  of  doth  of  divers  colours.  A  fourth,  with  folded  arms  and  one  toot 
advanced,  seemed  to  be  meditating  deeply.  Iliere  was  great  variety  of 
attitude,  but  no  variety  of  expression^  the  unstable  mind  mimifeaMng  iiiralf 
in  every  lip  and  eye. 

We  crossed  the  yard  unnoticed  by  the  greater  part  ef  the  patients, 
fhoee  eceapations  were  too  important,  in  Uioir  opinion,  to  admit  of  being 
intempted.  Ho  with  the  folded  arms^  believing  himself  NapohMm,  cast 
his  eyes  sternly  upon  us  for  a  moment,  and  then  gaaing  intentiy  upon  the 
Ifouid,  seenaad  occupied  with  some  vaet  imperial  plan  ^  the  preachmr  jeour 
tinned  to  expatiate  on  the  prospects  of  the  Millenntnm ;  the  bediaeiied 
Btodent  hurried,  muttering,  t  ^  and  fro ;  the  soi-disant  Frenchman  jabbered 
incoheroBtly ;  Imt  the  artist  on  patchwork  looked  np  from  his  task  and 
•Hm  to  my  wife. 

''He  was  the  king  of  EngM^d,"  ho  said ;  "had  been  depcwed  saversl 

1  hoajbed  fB99  ago ;  somo  thought  he  had  been  inardonBd  in  the  Tower. 

I  m  ih^  he  whisp^rad,  ^n^as  a  fains  9^^9gU  oreuiated  by  hta  snasnd. 

The  twthifM^bn  was  in  daily  jisq|i«stotia»infr»aaeeoding  iheihrauns 
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goon  fts  the  Qaeen  was  free  to  marry  again.  In  that  wb,j,  tvnJ  dainu 
would  be  reconciled,  there  would  be  no  more  civil  wars,  no  more  whig*  and 
toriee,  no  more  radicals.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  cushion  he  wss  at 
work  upon,  all  these  things  would  come  to  pass.  It  was  a  wedding  present 
to  Queen  Victoria,  and  in  return  he  was  to  receive  the  crown  and  sceptre, 
and  the  heads  of  Prince  Albert,  the  Dnke  of  Wellington,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  these  three  being  his  principal  enemies."  He  then  nodded,  us 
much  as  to  say  he  was  perfectly  satisfiea  with  this  arrangement,  and  hoped 
we  were  so  too.  At  the  door  which  led  into  the  house,  we  were  over- 
taken  by  the  plumed  scholar,  who,  taking  two  sparrows'  feathers  from  his 
sleeve,  offered  them  to  my  wife,  apologising  for  his  rudeness  in  not  doing  lo 
before ;  he  earnestly  hoped  she  was  not  offended. 

Dr.  F.  now  conducted  us  over  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  greater 
part  of  the  rooms  were  tenantless,  their  occupmts  being  in  the  yard  oelow. 
These  belonged  to  the  poorer  class,  but  tnough  the  furniture  was  of  an 
ordinary  kind,  everythiog  was  very  neat  and  clean.  Dnt  a  few,  set  apart 
from  the  rest,  the  apartments  of  the  wealthier  patients,  contained  books, 
drawings,  music,  and  all  the  appliances  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  In 
the  drawing  room  of  one  hanosome  suite,  overlooking  the  lawn,  a  tempting 
dessert  was  set  out,  which  was  glanced  at  by  one  of  us  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, as  it  seemed  to  promise  an  indemnity  for  previous  abstinence;  the 
dining  room,  as  we  presumed,  adjoined.  In  this  particular,  however,  ire 
made  a  mistake.  Dr.  F.  explaining  that  it  was  below.  Thither  we  were 
soon  summoned  by  our  hostess,  a  lady  whose  countenance  denoted  much 
intelligence,  and  whose  manners  were  very  conciliatory.  Under  her 
guidance  we  descended,  and,  with  appetites  in  excellent  order,  entered  the 
$alU  ^  fluiii^. 

A  surprise  awaited  us  here  which  went  fiir  to  take  away  that  appetite— 
on  the  part  of  my  wife,  at  least,  if  not  on  mine,— for,  with  the  exception  of 
fbnr  places,  the  seats  at  the  table  were  full.  Maobeth's  astonishment  st 
finding  a  guest  in  the  murdered  Banquo  could  scarcely  have  been  greater 
than  ours  when  we  saw  that  we  were  to  dine  with  the  patienta.  Mrs.  F. 
quick! V  noticed  mv  wife's  distre&s,  and  smilingly  re-assured  her.  **  The/ 
are  all  so  gentle/^  she  said,  ''^ou  would  never  know  that  anything  was 
the  matter."  Still,  these  individuals  were  each  armed  with  a  knife  and 
fork,  and  who  could  tell,  suggested  apprehension,  whether  sanity  might  not 
slumber  when  such  weapons  were  at  nand.  With  the  best  graoe^however, 
that  she  could  muster,  my  wife  took  her  place  on  the  left  of  Dr.  F.,  and  1, 
though  most  unwilling  to  be  separated  from  her  by  the  whole  length  of 
the  table,  occupied  the  seat  of  honour  next  to  our  agreeable  hostess.  We 
mustered  about  sixteen  altogether.  All  our  compamons  were  of  the  nale 
sex,  an  apolosy  being  made  by  Mrs.  F.  for  the  absence  of  a  lady  not  well 
enough  that  oay  to  join  the  party.  Again— my  wife  told  me  aflerwards,— 
again  the  thought  recurred :  twelve  strong  maniacs,  with  sharp  knivei ! 
It  was  rather  trying  to  her  nerves.  If  any  doubt  had  arisen  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  use  which  my  immediate  neighbours  would  make  of  their  knives 
and  forks,  it  was  very  speedily  dispelled  when  I  saw  how  stedlastly  they 
addressed  themselves  to  the  viands  which  were  set  before  them.  Had  they 
been  eating  for  a  wager  they  oould  not  have  gone  to  work  in  a  more  deter 
mined  style.  They  refreshod  themselves  also  with  copious  draughts^  but 
of  water  only,  so  that  there  was  no  fear  of  the  promptings  of  intoxication. 
Once,  indeed,  I  fancied  I  detected  a  wistful  glance  in  '*  Delirium  Tremens^'* 
as  my  wife^  who  sat  next  to  him,  drank  a  glass  of  sherry  with  Dr.  F.,  but 
if  he  entertained  the  desire  to  do  the  same  the  wish  soon  passed  away,  and 
he,  too,  swallowed  his  allotted  water  without  grimace.  One  thing  at  this 
dinner  was  noticeable :  a  number  of  respectably-dreaiied'  people  anrnndi 
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and  «n  tiie  exfeemab  of  foeietT ;  yet  nobody  eonverBed.ezeept  Dr.uid  Mn.  F. 
and  onnelTOBi  and  ooonnonallT  "  Delirium  Tremens.''  There  was  evidently 
a  caose  for  this  restmint.  and  looking  round  I  discovered  it  in  the  presence 
of  the  servants  who  waited^  in  whom  I  recognised  the  keepers.  Their 
erei^  no  matter  how  they  might  be  occupied  in  shifting  dishes  or  changing 
platesi  were  n^ver  off  the  lunatics;  and  I  observed  that,  under  one  pretence 
or  other,  some  of  them  always  remained  in  the  room. 

It  was  not  fated,  however,  that  the  dinner  should  pass  over  altogether 
without  something  to  vary  its  monotonv.  When  it  had  proceeded  more 
than  half  way,  a  servant  approaching  Mrs.  F.  said,  in  a  low  voice,  but  loud 
enough  for  me  to  overhear,  that  Mrs.  Graham  wished  to  come  in.  This 
was  the  lady  whose  absence  had  been  neglected.  Mrs.  F.  replied  that  she 
knew  she  was  not  "well  enough"  to  appear,  observing  aside  tome,  that 
the  truth  was  she  had  been  '*  rather  refractory."  The  servant  withdrew, 
bat  could  not  have  carried  his  message  to  any  great  distance,  ai  a  loud 
Toioe  was  distinctly  audible  outside  the  diniog-room  door  insisting  on 
admisaion.  Perhaps  the  keeper  did  not  like  to  use  force  at  that  moment ; 
perhaps  the  ladj  was  too  much  for  him  I  At  all  events,  the  door  suddenly 
flew  open,  and  m  Mrs.  Graham  bounced.  She  was  dressed  in  the  height  of 
finery,  with  a  cap  all  lace  and  flowers,  and  long  streaming  cherry-coloured 
ribbons,  and  her  features  wore  the  same  hue. 

''When  there's  company  here,  ma'am,"  she  said,  addressing  Mrs.  F., 
''I  insist  on  joining.  I  have  all  my  life  been  accustomed  to  the  best 
Mdety,  I  have  been  presented  at  Court,  I  was  always  considered  an  orna- 
ment to  the  circle  I  moved  in,  and — I  will  have  my  dinner  I  If  you  don't 
give  me  some— this  is  my  place,  next  to  the  strange  gentleman — I'll  break 
erery  plate  and  glass  on  the  table.  Dout  jrou  thmk,  sir,''  she  continued, 
tammg  to  me,  "that  such  conduct  is  excessively  ill-bred !  But  I'll  smash 
evervtliing  here,  I'm  determined  I" 

Whether  Mrs.  Graham  would  have  carried  her  threat  into  execution  if 
not  interfered  with,  I  am  unable  to  say,— but  as  soon  as  she  had  spoken. 
Dr.  F.  looked  at  her  with  a  peculiar  expression,  which  she,  who  saw  him, 
qaickly  understood,  and  as  quickly  walked  to  the  door  and  disappeared. 

"We  seldom  have  occasion,"  said  Mrs.  F.,  *'to  inflict  any  severer  punish* 
ment  than  solitude  during  meals.  This  poor  lady's  dinner  wUl  be  sent  to 
ber  presently  in  another  place." 

No  comment  was  made  upon  this  episode  by  any  one  present ;  in  fact, 
while  Mrs.  Graham  remained  in  the  room,  not  one  of  the  lunatics  ever 
raised  his  eyes.  After  that^  the  dinner  soon  came  to  an  end,  and  we  rose, 
—our  dessert  being  served  m  an  adjoining  apartment ;  not  the  one,  how* 
ever,  into  which  we  had  been  shown  unstairs ;  that  was  exclusively  occupied 
by  a  very  fastidious  gentlewoman,  whose  friends  paid  a  large  sum  for  her 
special  entertainment  her  mania  being  horticultural. 

But  we  had  not  entirely  parted  company  with  Mrs.  Graham.  While 
Dr.  F.  and  I  were  taking  our  wine,  Mrs.  F.  and  my  wife  returned  to  the 
guden.  Crossing  the  mJl,  they  saw  Mrs.  Graham  standinif  at  a  window. 
Bhe  beckoned  to  my  wife  to  go  and  speak  to  her.  Mrs.  F.  said  there  would 
be  no  harm  in  doinff  so ;  it  might  tend,  indeed,  to  quiet  her.  Alone^  then, 
my  wife  accosted  Mrs.  Graham,  or  rather  was  accosted  by  her. 

"Yon  must  have  been  very  much  shocked,  ma'am,''  said  the  latter,  "at 
what  you  witnessed  to-day.  To-  think  of  excluding  a  person  of  my  fashion 
Md  famiW  connection  I  Why,  ma'am,  I  am  related  to  half  the  nobility  of 
the  kingdom.  My  husband  hta  spared  no  expense  in  sending  me  here. 
Ten  gumeas  a  week,  at  the  very  lowest.  You  know,  perhaps,  what  makes 
bim  so  lavish  I  Not  that  the  money  can  be  said  to  be  his,  for  he  hadn't  a 
penny  when  I  married  him.    I  was  an  heiress,  ma'am,  of  the  great  house  of 


.  A  family  tliat  GMM  OT«r  wUli  Wiltiavi  tk*  QoiMMftr  I  mjr 
p4>rtioii  was  immense:  miUionsI  and  see  what  he  does  wm  iW— pajri 


remaia  in  ignorance  of  the  fact.  Bnt  a  little  bird,  yon  knew,  nia'amr-* 
little  bird.  Yes,  yes,  l*ve  found  it  all  oi|t|  and  to-morrow  I  mean  to  see 
8ir  Herbert  Jeqner,  and  prosecute  them  all  for  bi|puny.  Fray,  don't  let  me 
detain  yon  any  longer.  Just  one  word  more ;  yon  will  soaroely  credit  it  I 
W hen  they  sent  me  my  dinner  the  mutton  was  cold  and  underdone,  sad 
there  was  not  a  drop  of  gravy  I  We  shall  see  what  Sir  Herbert  will  tsy  ts 
that  I    Good  evening,  i|ia'am«  good  evening  1" 

**  Good  evening.''  Yes.  We  also  shortly  became  desirous  of  saying  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.,  for  the  day  was  drawing  in,  and  our  home  was  diitant. 

**  Oh.  don^t  think  of  going  away/'  said  Dr.  F.  <*  Stay  liere4  we  <ssn  ^ire 
yon  a  bed.  We  haa  no  idea  you  meant  to  leave  as  to-night.  Besids^ 
It  is  too  late  to  go  :  the  hist  omnibus  has  past." 

Very  hospitable  words  these,  but  words  by  no  means  welcome,     Mt 

£9  pressed  mf  arm ;  I  knew  she  would  rather  walk  all  the  way  bsok 
n  sleep  at  W House. 

"  We  are  expected  at  home,"  I  repliedi  '*and  must  take  out  ehanee  of  i 
conveyance." 

A  little  more  entreatv  followed,  but  finding  we  were  not  to  be  moteH, 
Mrs.  F.  shook  hfmds,  and  accompanied  by  Dr.  F.  and  **  Delitium  Tiemeif%^ 
who  seemed  to  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  my  wife,  we  took  our  way  along 
the  green  lane  to  tho  public  road.  By  accident^  or  because  it  was  Sv&da/ 
nighu  an  extra  omnibus  went  by :  there  was  room  in  its  the  fwe  of  eoorts 
was  double,  but  we  wers  carried  to  the  point  from  which  we  set  cut.  As 
we  drew  the  curtains  that  niglit,  my  wifb  observed :  **  Thank  Hetv4ii|  ve 
are  here  at  last  I  I  should  liave  died  of  fright  if  I  had  gone  to  bed  at 
w  I  House,  it  has  been  a  \erj  odd  kind  of  day :  not  utogtther  di«^ 
sgrMable,— but.  oh,  I  don't  want  to  go  there  again.'' 

We  never  did  go,-*«ad  I  trust  we  never  may. 


MAY. 


G  lojely  May  is  come  at  last 

.  with  flowers  of  every  hue. 
The  dreary  winter*s  gone  and  past. 

And  skies  sre  soft  and  blue ; 
And  o'er  the  freshly-green  young  leave^ 

Shadow  and  sunGght  plays—' 
Oh,  what  deep  joy  the  heart  receivc4 

In  these  bnght  summex'  days. 

I 

AU  nature  now  is  gur  and  bright|  | 

And  everjrwhere  I  go           .  . 

Fair  flowers  in  aanre,4>ink,  and  wliit%  ! 

In  silent  beauty  grow  I 
And  while  the  broad  and  dreamy  riVelr 

Kipples  and  glides  alongi 

Methinks  it  whispers,  *«  welcome  9Ht  I"  ^  „   ' 

To  Summcsr  in  its  song.  &•  F.  P*  I 


A  TttUE   8T0BY. 


AB0I7T  the  b^^ning  of  the  preeent  oeniary,  a  rnf  oiey«r  oo^  naititii 
Mtuie,  tnm  *  nmots  vilJai^  of  BriltM/,  eime  to  P*tn%  «ad  Mfe  tt]^  a 
little  oUiBg^lioiise  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  oe  Mander.  Thie  iating^hoMl 
wM  billed  eiler  the  Boehet^e-Ouieele,  that  region  to  defervedly  ftnoui  fbr 
ila  Ofw^mn.  It  was  a  veiy  hnmble  eftiir ;  but  iti  keeper'e  ewUnary  tkill 
Wis  Ml  graal  that  he  eoon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  greatcet  pourmamii 
of  the  capital.  Gonffi^,  Grifliiaad»  Briliat»SavariD«  Laiuoti.  Diteagierf»  and 
the  rest  of  that  fliottp  of  jojroii%  witty,  and  iUiietriotis  epieoree  of  whom 
they  were  the  leaoert,  beeatoe  hie  eonstaut  oottoieeMi.  •  Theee  renowned  wice 
and  high  livers  had  founded  a  club,  called  "  The  Modem  Cellar^''  which 
met  onoe  a  week  to  dine  eit  the  meet  Idxnrieue  iare  and  the  moot  delicate 
vinci»  ceaeoninf  their  repast  with  the  AtUo  salt  of  thmr  briUiant  saiUes. 
**  The  Modem  &llar "  chose  the  Bocherde-Oaacils  for  its  heedrqnartere  » 
sad  fialeinei'e  fortnne  was  made  from  that  day. 

B>li*in%  now  a  prosperoee  and  thriving  msA«  soon  renoved  into  mere 
ential  quarters,  where  his  dining-rooms  were  fitted  up  with  all  the  eeil^ 
venient  and  handsome  appliances  of  a  fashionable  HMtoemmf.  He  sent  for 
a  yoong  tdeee  of  hH  from  the  eountiy»  to  preside  at  the  counter  (Kf  his 
ettabHibmeniy  a  very  handsome  girl»  name  Perreite,  whose  cfaarm%  added 
to  thssd  ^  her  noelrs  caah«boa,  soon  drew  around  her  s,  hoit  ef  suitote  of 
a  MsMon  fmt  above  her  own.  One  of  thesc^ayoung  man  of  rank  and  totune^ 
contrived  to  win  the  good  graces  of  the  uncle,  and,  having  warmly  urjted 
his  shit»  Was  accepted  ny  him  t  whereupon  the  prosperous  cook  lost  no  tune 
hi  snaevneing  to  hie  pretty  meoe  that  shtf  was  shortly  to  become  Madame 
Thihaadaod^and  would  have  a  beautiful  house,  a  oarriagOy  diamonds^  cash- 
ihere  shawls,  and  a  score  of  servants. 

"Bui  I  amure  you  I  am  in  no  heste  to  many*  dear  undeft^  replied 
Ferstte ;  **  I  am  very  hapj^y  with  you ;  I  detest  Monsieur  Thibaudaud,  and 
I  waat  nene  of  the  fine  tmngs  yon  promise  me.** 

"And  whAt  should  she  want  wit^  themf  *  interrapttd  fialeinVs  he»d 
cook,  a  handsome  young  fellow,  as  merry  as  a  cricket,  the  life  and  soUl  of 
the  establiahment»  who  worked  away  aU  d$j  long  over  his  furpaoee  as 
thoogh  his  life  depended  on  his  activity,  and  was  *iway»  ready  for  a  dance 
orafielio  in  the  evening.  ''Ma'amaelle  Perrette  ie  <|mte  goed-lookiug 
eooufh  without  diamonds^'*  he  continued,  to  the  great  annoyauoe  of  his 

"Fricoteau,"  said  Baleine,  with  calm  dignity,  "no  one  asked  Ibrvonr 
4>ution  (  you  may  go  down  to  the  kitchoiy  smm  far^am  /*'  upon  which 
Pricoteau  disappear^. 

*  Perrette^"  eenttnued  Baleine,  stemlv,  *<  I  love  you  as  ray  own  dan^ter. 
I  hate  set  my  heart  on  your  being  a  lady.  Young  women  hanre  nodiiBg.  te 
do  in  the  choice  of  a  husband ;  and  you  will  marrr  Mcnsieur  Shibaudand." 

Btlcine  looked  so  vei^  eevm»  with  his  round  faoe  red  ted  etcitod,  aud 
fltt  spectacles  pushed  up  into  his  white  hair,  that  poor  Perrette  began  to  c«7» 

'^  I  hate  Meneicar  ThlbaudAud  r  she  ezolaimed,  sobbing.  <<  U'  you  love 
>Be,  dear  uncle,  send  Monsieur  Thibaudaud  about  his  business,  and  let  me 
always  Uve  with  you  !'* 

•A  very  pretty  thing  for  a  pretty  girl  to  do,"  replied  Baleine^  "live  att 
Mt  life  Wuh  her  old  unele^  iad«ed  I  No,  miAX»  ne^  I  lore  you  too  well  to 
N  deceived  &»  this  wigr.  Penrelte>yeuraff9oaoaaare  engaged  te  another  r 


*Aad  if  tliaj  are,  Where's  the  hennT  egein  intemipAed  Frioolen, 
whoee  heed  onee  more  eoddenly  emereed  from  the  doorwaj. 

''Go  to  jfoar  eenoepeiUy  Fricoteea  r  thuiidered  BeleiDe^  growing  redder 
han  ever.  ^  And  now,  diaobedient  child,  oonfeae  to  me  to  whom  yon  hafe 
giTen  year  heart  V 

Tnootean  took  it.  wule^  replied  the  handsome  peaaant  giii,  hatf 
orrioff  and  half  laaghing. 

^  1^  oook  r'  cried  the  tvKaaraCnir,  in  a  tragic  tone.  *  Nerer,  no  neveri 
shall  m/  neiee  be  called  Frieotean !" 

"  I  don*t  aee  whj  not,**  said  that  pertonaffe  from  the  stair^waj.  "Fri- 
ootean  is  as  good  a  name  as  Baleine,  aoy  oay ;  and  I  am  now  almost  es 
good  a  oook  as  yourself.  In  many  dishes  I  defy  yon  or  anybody  else  to 
tell  the  diffietrence  h|tween  your  hand  and  mine." 

^And  he  is  so  iReady,  dear  unde,"  added  Perrette.  "And  we  wiH 
always  lire  with  yon,  and  keep  up  the  honour  of  the  honae^  and  take  soch 
care  of  yon  when  yon  grow  old." 

But  Baleine  was  obdurate,  and  they  pleaded  in  rain. 

One  day  there  was  to  be  a  grand  ffatheringof  "  The  Modem  Cellar  ;**  the 
dinner  was  a  miracle,  and  quite  reaay  ;  the  guests  were  waiting ;  but  the 
oysters  ^a  rare  luxury  in  those  days,  and  one  on  which  Baleine  espeeislty 

Srided  himselO  had  not  come  by  the  coach.  Baleine  waa  in  deapair.  The 
inner  would  be  spoiled,  and  thoughts  of  suicide  suggested  themselfes  to 
his  mind,  as  he  mntterea— 

'*  Never  before  were  oysters  lacking  at  the  Rocher-de-Oancalel  Ccmie, 
Friooteao,"  he  added  at  last,  "youarean  ingeaiona  lad ;  whatoan  be  donet" 

**  I  haTe  an  idea ! "  replied  Fricoteau,  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  Joyfol  aatioi* 
padon  hrradiating  his  handsome  features ;  **giTe  me  fire  ndnntes,  mod  tnist  to 
mel" 

Away  darted  Friooteau  into  the  street,  running  wildly  towards,  but  glaiio- 
ing  sharply  about  him  in  every  dirSotion.  "  There  must  be  oystacs  somewheie 
in  the  town,"  said  he  to  himself;  '*  and  wherever  they  may  be,  I  must  btfo 
them  I"  He  soon  espied  a  Sav«r7ard  stagoerine  along  nnder  a  barrel  of 
oysters.  To  rush  on  the  porter,  lift  the  loan  off  nis  bMk,  and  tnuisfer  it  to 
his  own  shoulders,  was  Uie  affair  of  an  instant  He  thrust  several  gold  nieoes, 
treble  the  worth  df  the  oysters,  into  the  Savoyard's  hand,  and  rashea  off  to 
his  master,  while  the  Savoyard  was  still  shouting  to  him  to  stand,  and  to  give 
him  back  the  barrel. 

**  Ton  have  saved  me  I*'  cried  Baldne,  in  admiring  raptures,  as  his  head 
oook  reappeared.    **  Quick,  all  hands,  to  open  the  oysters  T' 

"  Wait  a  minute,  dear  master,"  said  Friooteau,  holdioff  tut  the  ham] ; 
''these  oysters  are  mine,  and  I  oidy  give  them  up  on  condition  — ." 

**—- -  Any  price  yon  please;  a  Uiousand  franca,  two  thousand,  thres  thou- 
sand but  don't  torture  me,  monster  1" 

**  I  don't  want  TOUT  money;  I  want  Perrette.  Give  me  Perrette,  and  I  give 
yontheojrsterBP 

^'Oh,  yes,  dear  undo;  do  give  me  to  Friooteau  I  We  will  never  leave  yon, 
and  you  know  the  house  would  go  to  mfai  without  him !"  chimed  in  that 


yonuff  lady,  showing  her  pretty  face  unexpeotedly  on  the  soene  of  action. 

Baleine  heaved  a  deep  sigh.    **I  muff  have  the  oystersi"  he  murmured, 
irader  his  breath. 

<«Then  will  yon  give  me  Perrette?"  demanded  Friooteau,  stili  hddhig  on 
to  the  barrel. 

«I  will,"  said  Baleine,  with  a  voice  of  anguish,  aa  he  seiaed  the  banel 
and  drove  off  the  lid. 

/■  Gome  on,  boys  I "  shouted  Friooteau  in  triaraph,  as  he  caught  Perrette  by 
the  waist,  gave  her  a  smaokiqg  kiss,  and  then,  snaldhing  up  a  knifb,  b^gan 
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0  open  the  oytton  with  the  same  Tigoor  end  celerity  that  had  maifced  hie 
Mteie  of  them. 

The  dmon  waa  voted  phenooMnal.  WhQe  the  deaaeit  waa  going  Ibnraidy 
B  ame  Fnootean,  kading  the  Mnahmg  Penette  hj  the  hand. 

''Heaaieon,  we  are  oome  to  ask  70a  to  drink  to  our  weddfaig,*'  laid  the 
head-cook,  who  waa  a  great  faToarite  with  the  guests. 

**  Biaro  V  eried  they ;  **  what  a  handsome  oonple  yon  will  he,  dear  children ! 
And  yon  will  keep  np  the  Rooher-de-Cancale  for  our  desoendants,  when  Balrine 
and  we  hare  taken  oar  departore.  What* s  the  marriage-nortlon,  Bak&ie  ?  You 
are  as  rich  aa  C^osns,  and  must  oome  down  handsomely.  A  hundred  thou* 
send  francs  and  yonr  Uessing !    Not  a  mm  Ism  1" 

Baleinc,  heaet  hy  his  admirinff  patrons,  and  aeoretly  glad  to  make  sure 
f  his  invalnahle  cook,  did  not  hold  out  long.  He  gaTO  ms  hleasioff  to  tiie 
ymmg  pair  with  tnie  Iktherly  nnction ;  andjMomised  to  ooont  down  a  nundred 
thousand  francs  for  the  liride*s  portion,  fie  then  entraated  his  patrons  to 
honoor  him  with  their  presence  at  the  marriage-foast ;  which  they  all  pro- 
ousod  to  do,  and  with  rery  great  readineiB. 

The  marriage  took  place  shortly  after  this  scene.  The  rmst  prorided  for 
the  occaaion  snipassed  sll  that  Baleine  had  erer  accompliihea  befine,  and  was 
done  ample  Jnstioe  to  hy  the  brilliant  wits  of  **The  Modem  GeUar." 

"No  ^een  of  France  CTer  had  anoh  a  gathering  of  clever  men  at  her 
wedding !"  cried  Baleine,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  as  he  kiised  the  bride  when 
htt  health  waa  bebff  dnmk  by  toe  goests^  at  the  close  of  the  dinner. 

A  grand  ball  followed  this  repast,  ana  all  the  cooka  of  Paris,  with  their 
Hires,  danghtere,  and  sweethearts,  footed  it  merrily  throagh  the  rest  of  the 

Blfffat 

Balrine,  Fricoteaii,  and  Perrstte  lived  happily  together  ever  afterwards  in  a 
ooMtant  sonshine  of  prosperity  and  snccess. 

AfUr  the  death  of  the  founder,  the  Bochei^de-Gancale  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  adopted  children,  who  kept  up  the  renown  of  the  house,  which,  under 
the  care  of  their  sooecMoniy  ii  still  one  of  the  most  fimions  eating-houses  of 


SONNET  ON  A  NAME. 


^  M«  late  J»€iMMf  JRItof » fJU  •<  (^r»4sw  JUjfiMf . 


JoBM •    In  the  sound  of  that  rebellious  word 
There  is  brave  muao.    Jack,  and  Jaoobin, 
Are  vulgar  terms :  law-link'd  to  shame  and  sin« 

They  have  twang  of  Jack  the  hangman's  cord : 

Tet  John  hath  merit  which  can  well  afibrd 

To  be  caird  Jack's.    By  life's  strange  oft  and  ons ; 
Glory  hath  had  great  dealings  with  the  Johns, 

Since  hietory  first  awaked  where  fable  snored. 

John  Ckde,  John  Hues,  John  Hampden,  and  John  Knox, 
Aye,  tbeee  were  names  of  fellows  who  had  will. 
John  Wilson's  name,  far  sounded,  sounds  not  ill ; 

But  how  unlike  John  Milton's,  or  John  Locke's  I 

John  Bright,  like  Locke  and  Milton,  scorns  paid  sloth ! 

iUd  Johnson  might  have  liked  to  gibbet  both. 
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TAPLCTs    FHILOSOPBSB. 

tit  W.  F.  PEACOdK. 

WttM  it  pftMibto  to  eroti  the  TIeinA  in  a  skiff  of  iivati*!  down  i  to  moko 
A  ilMt^op  WeftleyAil  Of  Mr.  CommiMloiiM  Yoh  (int  ohopi  Mi4  MOokd 
chops  betnn;  peculiarly  in  tho  Iido  of  that  tAtentod  ex*«k00otioaoi<|  |  to 
iminrov^  tho  billiard  play  of  GaptAin  i>awley ;  to  trantlato  Unolo  Totti*! 
Gsbia  into  intoUiglblo  and  Verbatim  Banterit )  to  taaintain  that  tho  wot-k- 
ing  man  (^9eau9$  a  working  man)  is  unworthy  of  a  voto  |  to  ostablish  (as 
certain  florid  and  advanced  spirits  have  attempted)  that  there  Is  no  Booh 
thing  as  progress ;  to  believe  in  tho  genuine  foreign  aroma  of  a  p»MBy 
Pickwick ;  or,  lastly,  to  maim  and  destroy  yonr  copvktion  Uial  the  present 
paper  will  take  preoedenoe  of  anything  ever  written  by  a  DiolrODSi  a 
Buiwor,  or  a  Bcott^^woro  these,  or  other  such  imt>ossibilitios»poMibleytA(M, 
I  say,  I  might  hope  to  sketch,  in  this  brief  article,  tho  varlons  eharactefS 
which  snrroundy  and,  by  their  very  contrast,  *<  bring  oot  strong^'  tho  special 
philoeophy  and  original  views  of  VIark  TaplkV,  ray  sabject. 

Taking  tho  Chuislewit  characters  as  a  woHd  in  miniatttre,  how  I  ohonld 
delight'  to  compare  with  them,  and  with  it,  the  individnal  Taploy.    Tapley, 
of  tho  *'  Dragon  ; "  Tapley,  of  tho  Titfdey  Arna  t   Mra.  Lupin's  Xapley,  the 
honest-hearted,  wliimsical,  most  singular,  most  sensible,  moet  jovial  Mark  I 
Alab  1  tho  spaoe  allotted  to  mo  will  not  suffice,  olss  wonid  I  pourln)^  the 
members  of  that  many-hued  community,  who  represented  umost  ovorv 
phase' of' good  and  ovil  in  themselves.    How  they  appear  on  memonrs 
diik!*-Tom  Pinch  and  bright^eyed  Rnth,  his  little  loving  sistw,  abo 
kom,  worldly,  despicable  Anthony  Chuzslewit,  and  Jonas  hli  spoiled  sad 
hateful  son---Jona8  the  brutal  beast,  the  cunning  and  remorseless  wretch , 
that  most  abominable  murderer  Jonas ;  and  poor  old  Chufiey,  in  whom  a 
loving  servant's  sad  imbecile  affection  was  strangely  manifested.    Then 
sodden  Chevy  Slyme,  and  flashy  man-of-the-worlcC  adventurer,  swindling, 
polished,  but  Satanic  Tigg,  M!ontague  Tigg,  or  Tigg  Montaffne,  of  that 
famed  institution  the  Aoglo^Benffalee  Disinterested  Loan  ana  Life  Insu- 
rance (or  Assurance)  Company;  then  Old  Martin  and  Young  Martin;  then 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spottletoe,  irascible  G^iige  Chuzzlewit,  and  tho  Strong-  j 
minded  Woman;  then  Buliamy  (I  had  forgotten  him), the  important  \ 
porter  of  the  An^lo-Bengalee,  whose  vast  red  waistcoat  and   ooat  of  I 
pepper-and-salt,  with  short  tsils,  constituted  him  a  wonderful  creature  ' 
at  iesst ;  then  ferrety,  secret,  silent,  sleepless  Nadgett ;  next,  swoet  Mary  i 
Graham,  and  that  lean  and  lank,  but  good  bamaritan,  Mrs.  Todgers,  of  I 
Todgen's;  next  melancholy,  miserable,  gaunt,  and  ghostly  Lewsome; 
then  little  Fips,  the  lawyer ;  then  Cherry  and  Merry,  with  poor  Meddle, 
who  loved  Another^s,  snd  when  he  courted  always  wept  most  copiously ; 
and  Mr.  Jinkina,  of  Todgen's,  who  was  the  very  Upas  Tree  of  Mr.  Moddle! 
Then  there  would  be  tlie  marvellous  Mr.  Bailey  and  ilmple,  soft.  Poll 
Sweedlepipes ;  next,  honest,  jovial  John  Westlocki  and  sprightly  Mr. 
Mould,  the  undertaker,  who  loved  mankind  (and  womankind)  so  well,  he*d  , 
gladly  have  buried  'em  all  for  nothikig ! 

Oh  I  that  time  and  space  permitted  I  How  might  I  sketch  dear,  tender 
Betsey  Prig,  and  most  immaculate  Sairey  Qarap^  of  Kingsgato  StnSet,  High 
Uolborn.  AboVe  all,  Mr.  Pecksnifl;  the  moral  roan  ;  wliosO  morality  wis 
only  equalled  by  his  aiohitootural  skill,    fiksd^  gontloi  humble  Mr.  Peck. 


TAFLEY :  PHUiOflOPaBB. 


MA 


nuffi  whoie  ibining  faoe  wm  an  index  to  ih«  irood,  tiie  tamtifal^  the  Irne  i 
Bat  ii  may  not  be ;  each  page  would  oveilow  a  Tolnme  |o  effect  this 
gnUn/ing  reenlt.  1  must  ren  leave  it  to  a  rutnre  time,  and  cpntent  my- 
self now  with  Mark  Tapley  alone.  Yet  how  delightful  to  depict  my  own 
detr  Sairey^— Gamp  by  name  and  Qamp  by  nature — who  alwavs  spoke  her 
mind,  even  were  she  to  be  lead  (as  §he  herself  obeerved)  a  MMina  to  tha 
stake !  Dear  Sairey  Cramp,  whose  leors,  and  smiles,  and  winks,  and  coughs, 
and  nods,  and  curtseys  are  her  monument  throughout  all  time,  never  to 
mention  that  inexhaustible  umbrella^  which  was  part  and  parcel  of  her 
constitution.  **  Let's  dry  our  eyes ;"  for  the  present  I  cannot  do  more  than 
attempt  a  photograph,  pereonai^  mental,  and  practical  of  Mark  Tapley  the 
philosopher. 

Between  eighteen  and  nineteen  years  ago,  Mark  and  I  became  acquainted. 
That  was  some  few  years  before  Dickens  introduced  him  to  roe  ;  but  then, 
in  his  introduction  Dickens  spoke  of  having  seen  Mark  some  lew  years 
hefore  on  the  road  to  Salisbury.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  all  is 
that  I  became  acquainted  with  Mark  on  the  said  Salisbury  Road.  How 
well  I  remember  the  time  I  I  had  left  old  Pecksniff  in  his  nightcap  at  his 
chamber  window,  and  was  touching  up  the  movements  of  old  PecKsuiCs 
raw-boned,  haggard  horse,  which,  in  its  moral  character  (for  it  alwavs  made 
a  show  of  going  &st,and  displayed  the  mightiest  action)  was  like  old  l^eck* 
miff,  full  of  promise  but  of  no  performance.  There  was  no  better  time  for 
driving  than  that  fresh  and  frosty  morning,  the  commencement  of  a 
bracing  day  in  early  winter.  The  aheep-Mls  rang  as  clearly  in  the 
vigorous  air  as  if  they  felt  its  wholesome  freshness  lute  living  creatures ; 
the  treea^  in  lieu  of  leaves  or  blossoms,  shed  upon  the  ground  a  frosty  rime 
that  sparkled  as  it  fell  and  might  have  been  the  dust  of  diamonds.  From 
cottage  chimneys  the  smoke  went  streaming  up  high,  high,  as  if  the  earth 
had  E)st  its  grossness.  being  so  fair,  and  must  not  be  oppressed  by  heavy 
^poar.  The  crust  or  ice  on  the  else  rippling  brook  was  so  transparent, 
and  so  thin  in  texture,  that  the  lively  water  might,  of  its  own  free  will, 
have  stopped  to  look  upon  the  lovely  morning ;  and  lest  the  sun  snould 
break  this  charm  too  eagerly,  there  moved  between  him  and  the  ground  a 
milt  like  that  which  waits  upon  the  moon  on  summer  nights,  and  wooed 
him  to  dissolve  it  gently. 

I  was  jogging  along,  full  of  pleasant  thoughts  and  cheerful  influences, 
when  t  saw  upon  the  path  before  me  a  traveller  on  foot,  who  walked  with 
i  quick  light  step,  and  sapg  as  he  went.  His  voice  was  loud,  but  not  un- 
musical.  He  was  a  young  fellow  of  some  five  or  six-and-twenty,  perhaps, 
Mfd  was  dressed  in  such  a  free  and  fly-away  fashion  that  the  long  ends  of 
his  loose  red  neckcloth  were  streaming  out  behind  him  quite  as  much  aa 
before  i  and  the  bunch  of  bright  winter  berries  in  the  button-hole  of  his 
▼elveteen  coat  was  as  visible  to>  my  rearward  observation  as  if  he  had 
worn  that  garment  wrong  side  foremost.  He  continued  to  sing  with  so 
mnch  eneigv  that  he  did  not  hear  the  souhd  of  wheels  until  I  had 
Approached  close,  when  he  checked  himself,  and  turned  a  whimsical  face 
And  very  merry  pair  of  blue  eyes  on  me.  Such  were  the  circumstaneei  of 
^7  first  acquaintance  with  Mark  Tapley,  of  the  "Dragon."  When  I 
complimented  him  on  his  spruce  appearancep  his  face  became  overcast, 
and  he  said,  ^  The  spruceness  wasn't  his  fault.    Any  man,"  he  said,  **  might 

tttidvr^ 

^*wk      .    ,     _,        , 

lememW  a' few  of  his  opinions  exprMsed  on^the  way.    ''He  thought 


^^*f9  would  be  some  credit  in  being  jolly  with  a  wife  if  the  children 
^  measlM,  and,"  aa  he  said,  **  *  waa  very  fractious}'  but,  as  he  wasn't 


had 
ffail# 


He  had  thought  (before  he  went  to  it)  that  the  Ihagom  was  the  dnllett, 
little,  ont-of-th^way  comer  in  England ;  and  that  there  woold  be  some 
credit  in  beinff  jolly  under  such  circumstances.  But,  Lord  !*'  he  stld, 
*'  there  was  no  dnlness  at  the  Dragon  !  Skittles,  cricket,  qnoits,  nine-pins, 
comic  songs,  chomsesy  company  round  the  chimney  comer  every  winter^i 
evening,— any  man  could  be  jolly  at  the  Dragon !  so  he  didn't  mean  to 
stav  there  I** 

I  asked  him  what  kind  of  thing  he  was  looking  out  for ;  what  sort  of 
situation  calculated  to  bring  Jollity  and  credit.  **  Well,'*  he  said,  *  he  was 
thinking  of  something  in  tne  grave-digging  waj ;  it  was  a  damp,  wormj, 
good  sort  of  business,  unless  grave  diggers  were  lollyin  their  proieBsioD,  m 
which  case  there'd  be  no  credit  in  ibt«being  so  i  Vndtrtakmg  might  suit 
him,"  Mark  said ;  ''its  gloominess  would  gain  credit ;  or  a  brokers  man 
in  a  poor  neighbourhood  wouldn't  be  so  bad  ;  or  ajailoT's  life ;  er  a 
doctors,  because  A<  is  in  the  midst  of  murder.  A  bailiff's,  being  scarcely  a 
livelv  office,  might  suit  him  ;  or  a  tax  gatherer's  I"  I  observed  that  Mark 
didn't  wear  a  waistcoat,  and  that  his  shirt-bosom  was  ruffled  b^  every 
breath  of  air.  ^  What  was  the  good  of  a  waistcoat  f*  he  asked  ;  *'  his  chest 
didn't  want  no  warming  I  Even  if  it  did,  what  would  no  waistcoat  bring 
it  to  t  Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  perhaps.  Well,"  said  Mark,  *  there'd  be 
some  credit  in  being  jolly  with  an  mflammation  of  the  lungs." 

Such  was  our  first  acquaintanceship ;  and  when  Mark  Tapley  had  jumped 
lightly  down,  away  he  fluttered  witn  his  red  neckerchiet  and  open  coat, 
looking  one  of  the  most  careles^  good-humoured,  comical  fellows  in  life. 

I  hM  many  experiences  of  him  afterwards.  Once,  when  he  was  in  the 
miBerable--most  miserable — ^room  rented  by  Toun^  Martin,  in  London. 
A  terribly  ill-conditioned  hole  it  was ;  and  Martin's  spirits  were  low 
indeed,  as  he  viewed  the  place.     But  Mark  Tapley  regarded  it  as  a 


poor  chamber.  **  That's  a  comfort--the  rain's  coming  through  the  roof 
too--that's  not  bad.  A  lively  old  bedstead,  I'll  be  bound ;  popilated  by 
lots  of  wamnires.  no  doubt.    Come,  mv  spirits  is  a-srettinir  uu  aeain.    An 


rapiey.  xes,  view  mm  from  nrst  to  last,  Mark  was  ever 
jolly,  when  you  or  I,  perhaps,  would  have  been  sunk  in  wretchedness. 
Without  dimculties  to  encounter  and  overcome,  the  world  would  have  had 
no  charms  for  him.  lie  practically  enunciated  the  trath  that  without  pain 
pleasure  would  loae  half  its  pungency. 

'*  Rldi  fbt  trtssait,  tweet  the  plMiiut, 
Bwwt  ii  plMuurt  after  psln.*'^ 

Or  to  quote  Peter  Pindar^s  distich  :— 

■*  Care  to  onr  eoffin  addi  a  baII  bo  doubt. 
But  every  grin  lo  meity  dnwi  one  out** 

PnnA  says,  the  experience  of  life  is,  "What  a  fool  Fve  been  T  Howt 
Because  I've  neglected  opportunities,  given  way  to  meluicholy  and  inao- 
tion  when  cheerfulness  and  work  would  have  obtained  the  object  I  so 
greatly  desired.  When  had  I  seen  the  bright  sunbeam  reflected  in  the 
otherwise  dark  stream  of  life,  I  might  have  aoN«  something,  and  obtained 
credit.    This  bright  sunbeam  ^lark  persisted  in  teeing^  though  lathsr 
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ily  ftt  iuacB ;  but  if  his  pbiloeophjr  be  carried  to  an  extreme^  Btill, 
in  iteelf«  it  mnst  be  admitted  to  poesees  sonodness  and  health. 

How  Mark  continually  acted  out  his  principles  we  know  ;  and  the  various 
cocarions  come  before  us  like  the  coloured  bits  of  glass  in  a  kaleidoscope, 
and  however  fantastically  they  arrange  themselves  they  always  excite  the 
spirit  of  pleasure  and  the  feeling  of  emulation.  Look  at  him  on  his  rough 
passage  to  Amerioif  when  the  angry  waves  were  lashing  in  maddening 
fury,  aod  ever  bearing  down  upon  the  ship  in  an  eternity  of  troubled  water. 
Younff  Martin,  with  a  peevish  groan,  said,  ^  Ugh !  it  was  wretched, 
wretched !"  But  how  was  it  with  Tapley  f  Why  there  he  lay,  poor  fellow, 
leading  the  life  of  a  fly,  for  he'd  been  perpetually  holding-on  to  something 
or  other  in  an  upside-down  position  ;  *^  putting  very  little  into  himself  and 
taking  a  good  deal  out  of  himself,"  as  he  eaid.  Yet  keeping  up  his  spirits, 
creditably,  which  was  a  great  comfort ;  feeling  that  virtue  end  jollity  were 
their  own  reward  I 

What  else  I  He  practically  taught  that  jollity  engenders  kindness. 
Bodily  ill,  Mark  was  alwajrs  ready  to  help,  in  the  roughest  part  of  the 
voytte,  bow  he  bestirred  himself  m  kind  and  generous  actions,  the  sources 
of  wmch  wore  jollity  and  cheerfulness.  Hear  him  pitying  the  poor  woman 
who  is  making  that  rough  passage  all  by  herself,  save  her  young  children. 
ftlark  has  those  juvenile  impediments  ''handed  over,  according  to  custom," 
and,  in  a  twinkling,  is  manipulating  the  second  laa  at  the  basin.  All  the 
while  he  consoles  and  cheers  the  poor  wife,  breaking  off  his  kind  discourse 
only  to  say  to  the  youth  under  his  hands,  **  If  you  aon't  want  to  be  driven 
mad  with  yellow  soap  in  your  eye,  young  man,  you'd  better  shut  it." 
All  through  that  tempestuous  voyage  Mark  stuck  to  his  principles.  He 
suffered  as  much  from  sea-sickness  as  anybody,  but  was  for  all  that  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  steerage,  thinking  nothing  of  stopping  in  the  middle  of  a 
facetious  conversation  to  go  away  and  be  excessively  ill  by  himself,  and 
afterwards  come  back  in  the  best  and  gayest  of  tempers  to  resume  it. 

Was  it  his  nature  I  Yes.  But  did  nis  jollity  proceed  from  the  absence 
of  fine  delicate  feelings  t  By  no  ipcans.  Surrounded  by  misery,  at  any 
time  he  put  his  cheerfulness  to  its  proper  use,  to  uphold  and  strengthen 
the  sinking  heart ;  to  open  out  a  prospect  where  no  prospect  was  visible  to 
the  sufferer.  A  coarse  nature  would  have  cherished  its  jollity  for  ilself ; 
but  Mark's  was  universal,  and  ever  philanthropic.  It  was  the  milk  of 
human  kindness,  with  the  cream  on,  and  perfectly  free  of  chalk-and-water. 

Mark's  jollity  produced  work.  See  how  he  bestirred  himself  in  that  den 
of  horrors,  Eden,  his  spirits  rising  with  every  emergency,  and  his  hand,  his 
head,  his  heart  eaually  busy  with  good  and  imitable  purpose. 

I  could  talk  tor  a  weet  of  Eiden  and  its  associations.  How  Mark 
Tapley  came  out  strong  indeed,  fever  or  no  fever,  amid  decay,  disease, 
and  death ;  showing  how  he  helped  everybody  when  nobody  else  could  ; 
proving^  practically,  that  the  way  to  get  along  and  be  useful  is  to  keep  up 
your  spirits,  and  never  to  say  die,  uways  putting  your  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  (whatever  sort  of  a  wheel  it  is),  with  a  '*  yo-heave-ho !"  I  mif^ht 
describe  Eden  in  particular,  and  hit  off  old  Scadder,  the  smart  man,  with 
his  lively  eye  and  his  dead  one ;  and  that  genuine  American  institution. 
Mister  Uannibal  Chollop,  who  insisted  on  being  ''cracked  up,"  if  you 
wouldn't  see  his  back  riz,  and  feel  the  bite  of  his  Kipper  and  Tickler— his 
bowie-knife  and  revolver. 

*  But  enough  ;  we  have  sufficient  points  in  Mark  Tapley's  character, 
wherefrom  to  deduce  the  moral.  Without  discussing  bickens  as  a 
novelist  (which  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper),  and  without  entering 
into  an  analysis  of  his  characters  generally,  I  may  observe  that  a  connection, 
a  eoBstitational  relationship  may  be  tracea  between  certain  of  his  characten 
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ftod  •them.  For  exampU,  thero  19  a  link  of  nnion  between  bis  Mr.  Toett 
end  his  Traddlee,  theaf^h  the  one  comei  to  ns  in  IhmbM  and  JS^m  end  the 
other  in  DaM  Carpeffdd ;  between  the  Patnareh  0?  lAttU  DorrU  and 
the  Peclnmiff  of  MaHm  ChnztltwU  g  between  the  Cu-ker  of  DomUg  mm! 
Stecrfufth'e  Mr.  Ltt timer ;  between,  in  troth,  very  many  other  important 
and  nnimportaat  chameters.  If  you  extracted  them  aeparateiy  from  the 
narrative,  my  anertion  woold  be  the  more  manifested  as  a  jost  one.  The 
narratives  differiof^  so  widely  in  plot,  scenie  effect,  and  execution,  the 
assertion  I  make  is  not  UDlikely  to  be  doubted,  the  proof  being  often 
obscured  by  the  said  concomitants  of  execution,  scenic  eflect,  and  plot. 
Now,  in  certain  respects,  Mark  Tapley  and  our  bebved  friend  SamtTel 
Weller  are  kinsmen.  Samivel  never  could  withstand  the  temptation  of 
pk^Jlng  the  daws  which  strutted  in  peacock's  feathers ;  nor  eonul  Tafdcy. 
Witness  the  latter^s  American  experiences ;  the  ip'oat  Watertoast  Aaslocia- 
tion ;  the  small  boy  with  the  shrill  voice,  who  was  war  correspondent  and 
orator  general  (  and,  in  comparison,  witness  8am  Wellw's  deprecatory  and 
most  unsentimental  behaviour  and  lan(ipage  at  the  famous  Bath  Swany  to 
the  footmen  thereat  assembled,  and  to  hu  stupendous  patron.  Biases,  in  par> 
tieular.  The  spirit  of  jollity  does  not  of  necessity  imply  an  unoboerwit  aind; 
a  man  mi^  indnlKe  his  high  spirits  yet  be  as  sober  of  thought  and  as  watchfol 
of  absurdity  as  the  silent,  melancholy  cynic,  who  thinks  his  lifelesa,  chilling 
tab  is  the  best  advertisement  of  strong  perception  and  oonsistant  dignity. 
The  puling,  non-self^reliant  Martin,  always  irritable  and  taciturn,  had  not 
half  the  innate  good  sense  of  his  humble  follower,  Mark  ;  in  other  worda^ 
the  ^  Co/'  was  decidedly  the  best  part  of  the  firm.  Therefore^  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  he  who  laughs  from  his  heart,  and  is  ever  bnoyant, 
should  be  in  any  respect  the  Inferior  of  the  taciturn  and  the  gloomy;  but  it 
lioet  follow  that  the  taciturn  and  gloomy  should,  Irom  their  v^y  disinaination 
to  enjoy  what  comes  before  them,  know  considerably  less  than  the  jovial 
and  the  free.  Not  that  there  was  a  great  deal  to  enjoy  in  Eden,  tliat  JSdea 
to  which  Mr.  Scadder'.s  smartnees  seduced  Martin  and  Mark,  or  rather 
Martin,  for  Mark's  superior  sense  expoHod  the  bubble  as  it  roee,  though 
his  devotednfes  kept  him  staunch  and  leal  to  hia  petulant  master.  Not 
that  the  Mississippi  swamps  possessed  in  them  alt  that  was  calculated 
to  promote  long  life  and  festivity,  health  and  wealth,  and  the  other 
blessings  we  sigh  for.  No.  If  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  next  to  Heaven, 
Eden  tUd/wBa  next  to  the  other  place.  But,  mildly  speaking,  Pnittatery 
as  it  was,  it  could  not  break  the  adamant  of  Tapley's  jollity,  af ark  Taplov 
felt  that  afiblrs  were  creditable,  and  accordingly  be  ''came  out  atron^/' 
Adam's  state  at  last  was  Tapley's  eondition  at  first — the  climax  of  inis* 
fortune ;  what  the  one  lost  the  other  found.  If  Adam  gave  way  to  aorrow 
because  he  was  exiled,  Mark  preserved  his  eheerlulness  becanse  he  was 
not,  and  kept  his  spirits  as  the  only  chance  of  procuring  his  expatriation 
at  his  own  hands.  Adam  was  a  composition  of  flesh  and  blood,  aobject  to 
the  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune.  Mark  was  the  bond  or  union 
between  flosh  and  india-rubber — the  harder  yon  knocked  him  oown  the 
higher  he  bounced.  Now,  as  Adam*s  Eden  is  not  to  be  found  to-day  in 
thU  worid,  so  Tapley's  hAen  will  never  be  met  with  in  the  n^xt.  There 
are  many  7>pley's-Edens  in  this,  and  doubtless  you  and  I  know  some, 
with  sundry  mixed  populations  ot  Scadderses  and  Chollopses^  with  aonl- 
fevers  and  spiritual-niiasmas  a  many,  and  Kippers  and  Ticklers  not  a  lew. 
How  often  have  we  leaned  on  the  fkith  of  Scadderses,  trusting  to  honour 
and  fair  speech,  emulating  Young  Martin  Chuzxlewit  When  Mark  9^apiey 
ahpuid  have  been  aur  exemplar  t 

Ah  !  what  wretched  Edens  dees  this  life  of  our*  acquaint  u«  with  I    IM 
the  tradesman  reply,  the  nan  in  bnsineoy  l«  eaa'^tsU.     What'  decay, 
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diMMe.  and  deatli  MiiToand  hiiPy  weaken  him  at  evety  poiiiii  and  rertl  in 
th»  ripnnast  and  fecundity  of  hia  war  in  and  vigoroiia  nature  1  'J  lie  better 
for  him  iA  io  the  hour  of  eorrow  wd  )n  the  darkness  drear»  he  can  lay 
Mark*a  philosophy  to  hw  hoart,  and  trubt  it  to  8|istain  him* 

What  I  does  li^htvbeartednesa  pecesearily  presuppose  an  innate  relish 
for  what  ii  irivolona  and  uosubstantial  I  Poee  it  not  rather  imply  self* 
reliance  and  spirit-courage ;  an  understandiog,  moreoveF,  of  the  difficulty 
to  orercow9f  and  an  appreciation  of  the  meant  to  otereowu  it ;  a  ready 
blade,  and  a  stronff  arm  to  wield  it  t  If  not,  whv  not  f  For  in  the  sense  if 
mere  auperficial  buoyancy  I  do  not  take  it.  Lifeht-heartednesa  is  more 
tbiui  an  exuberant  quality,  it  has  solidity  and  tangibility ;  not  thin  veneer 
only,  but  substantial  wood,  with  an  excellent  polish. 

why  should  the  thin-skined  world  persist  in  the  biassed  and  in^undless 
belief  that  tptratf  atid  $obrkt}i  (if  \  may  so  express  myself)  are  Incompatible  I 
WbT  maynH  a  man  be  at  once  jolly  end  solid,  li|;ht  of  heart  and  heavy  of 
bead,  a  pains-taking  laborious  student,  yet  a  jovial  fellow  I  I  know  how 
the  ihin-skiped  world  gives  greater  tribute  to  the  man  who  worships 
appearance  than  to  him  who  scorns  extraneous  aids  and  yields  to  no 
d«c^tion.  I  know  that  many  a  man,  by  his  \&ey  moodiness,  is  deemed 
a  wise  person  when  only  a  judicious  wise-acre  |  and  that  many  another, 
who  talks  and  acts  with  the  freedom  and  reason  of  common  sense,  is  set 
down  as  a  good  fellow,  but  an  empty  one.  So  it  was  aith  Martin,  aud  so 
with  Mark.  Until  circumstances  brought  it  out,  the  mighty  Martin  never 
knew  the  wealth  of  nature's  knowledge  in  the  breast  of  humble  Mark. 
Not  that  Mark  made  any  secret  of  it ;  not  tliat  k$  was  of  a  secret  parsi- 
monious turn  I  on  the  contrary,  the  good  that  was  in  him  was  ever  Rowing, 
u  a  river  from  its  source,  inigating  the  barreu  land,  refreshing  the 
parched  herb,  and  breathing  freshness  and  life  into  all  it  touched.  But 
you  see,  Uiere  are  some  natures  which  remain  insensible  to  touch  nntil 
some  crisis  awakenf  them  into  sympathy  and  feeling ;  and  of  such  natures 
Young  Martin  Chuzzlewit's  was  one. 

Jollity  t  faith,  the  more  we  promote  it,  in  its  hfialthfulnesfi.  the  better. 

Surely  there's  enough  to  depress  us  in  this  world  without  adding  to  it ; 
sod  if,  with  all  our  efforts  to  keep  up  and  never  say  die,  we  sometimes,  in 
the  agony  of  strained  human  endurance,  feel  the  burden  pres&ing  us  down 
toearih,  most  certainly  that  should  be  the  very  best  reason  for  endeavouring 
to  sewr  say  die ;  always  to  keep  up ;  or  as  Tapley  aays,  **  to  be  jolly  and  «ome 
out  strong." 

Have  yon  ever  looked  into  the  items  of  your  memory's  new  year's  balance 
•beet  I— never  examined  them,  carefully,  reflectively,  when  the  old  year  lay 
a-d^iuff  I  If  so,  did  you  not  pereeive  a  round  number  of  objectionables, 
which  the  despair  of  time,  or  at- least  the  despondency ,  had  called  forth  I  Do 
not  you  know  that  the  weird  children  of  the  grim  hag.  Despondency,  are 
many  and  vile,  of  whom  1  would  name  Inaction,  Heeolessness,and  Apathy. 

Did  Despondencv  ever  onc}ose  Mark  Taplev  in  her  withered  arms  f  O 
dear  no !  Well,  then,  he  gained  by  it ;  ana  not  only  did  his  guirdbn 
•ptfit,  Jollity,  or  Good  Heart,  repel  the  miserable  beldame's  advances  to  him, 
bnt  warned  off  her  three  weird  children,  Apathy,  Inaction,  and  Heedless- 
ness. His  yearly  balance  sheet,  then,  whatever  strange  jolly  items  it  held, 
escaped  a  good  many  of  the  objectionables  aforesaid  ! 

Sonny  May  or  murky  November  t  Cbeerfulneas  which,  like  light  sum- 
mer air,  quickens  the  pulse,  clears  the  sight  and  obvtntes,  what  nature 
never  intended,  a  vaamm  ;  or  Depression,  which,  Jikp  November  fog  and 
mist,  lyroduces  moral  asthma  and  const! tutiQnal  bronchitis  f 

Which  is  the  best,  then,  \\zj  Qr  November  t  the  gloom  of  Martin  junior 
or  the  jollity  and  sunshine  of  il^,t\  I 
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ITAv  wmii  Mark  joUy  f  He  took  an  impartial  riew  of  thinn,  or  a  partial 
one  if  Tou  wil],  for  his  idioejrnorasv :  opened  his  eyes  to  the  aifficalties  bat 
closed  nis  mouth  on  the  subject  of  tnem,  by  which  I  mean  he  noTer  allowed 
they  Win  difficulties.  Which  is,  in  a  word,  the  way  to  get  along  I  Not 
that  jollity  will  bear  us  safely  over  all  lifers  billows ;  no,  I  don't  say  that  I 


a  truth  there's  some  will  swamp  even  it,  like  winking,  as  the  poet  nys ; 
.j  for  all  that,  the  *' jolly  boat's'^ the  best  of  Aamaa  m&e. 
Were  I  disposed  to  illustrate  this,  how  might  I  adduce  Atrfory,  in  if 
rm  of  biography,  and  poftry,  also.    W  hat  victories  over  difficulties  hair 

"    ■  ■    ,  as  must  needs  be,- 

become  despondency 


been  achieved  by  cheerfnlnessy  alwatfi  untied  to  Mlioa,  as  must  needs  be,— 
for  cheerfulness,  if  inactive  in  necessity's  turn,  would  bee 


from  her  very  consciousness  of  duty's  neglect  I 

The  triumphs  of  cheerfulness  f 

I  would  borrow  my  records  from  the  perils  of  earthquakes,  of  shipwreck, 
of  fire !  Beautiful  star,  bright,  ever  twinkiinff  cheerfulness  !  How  often 
has  it  looked  on  some  downcast  sufferer  and  wnispenxl  hope  and  coursge— 
courage !  That  star,  that  bright,  particular  star,  shone  on  poor  fiaroo 
Trenck,  in  his  dark  dungeon,  when  the  tiny  mouse,  subdued  by  captive 
love,  became  his  friend  and  |>artncr  of  his  meals. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  cite  the  examples  ready  to  my  hand.  Your 
memory  will  doubtless  furnish  them. 

The  unsafest  position  is  the  feeling  of  perfect  safety.  Belehazsar  and 
Sennacherib  realized  that  fact.  Now,  you  will  observe  that  Mark  Tapley 
neter  felt  himself  so ;  in  which  respect  he  was,  most  decidedly,  a  very 
superior  person  to  either  Sennacherib  or  BeUhazzar.  Mark's  cheerfulness 
kept  him  continually  alive ;  and  being  alive,  in  the  fullest  sense,  he  was 
always  on  the  look-out  for  circumstantial  hurricanes  and  tornadoes,  to 
enioy  them  ;  such  little  elementary  trifles  being  the  food  of  his  jollity. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  say  all  honour  to  Charles  Dickens,  who  introduced 
Bfark  Tapley  to  us,  as  the  preacher  of  a  light  yet  profitable  eermon ;  a 
sermon  for  every  day,  and  for  eveiy  class  of  men  and  women. 

And  all  praise  to  Mark  Tapley,  of  the  Bltu  Dra^  (now  the  Tapfey  Arm), 
in  the  little  Wiltshire  village,  for  the  lamp  he  lit,  and  ever  holos,  to  guide 
and  cheer  the  sorrowing  downcast  wanderer. 

Moreover,  and  lastly,  let  us  not  forget  to  venerate  fiur,  &t,  and  forty, 
Mrs.  Lupin  thai  wai ;  who  is  still  the  smiling  hostess  of  the  Tapiey  Armf^ 
though  older  than  before,  but  not  less  admirable. 


PATIENCE  BRINGS  ROSES. 

From  the  German  cf  IT.  KogiL 


Onprickly  shrub  doth  Patience  grow ; 

Tooms  on  each  branch  we  meet: 
And  he  who  finds  it  soon  shall  know 

It  wounds  his  hands  and  feet. 
And  yet  I  tell  thee— calmly  wait ; 

The  pains  thou  ne'er  shalt  rue ; 
Though  even  tears  should  soon  or  late 

That  prickly  plant  bedew. 
A  weary  night  shall  future  morns 

With  rich  rewards  beguile; 
And  over  all  those  prickly  thorns 

A  wreath  of  roses  smile  I 


\ 
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THE  BRETHREN  OP  THE  COAST. 


BY  W.  J.  OSTELL. 


Ths  difmified  Muse  of  History  has  cared  bnt  little  for  the  hj€wtjn  of 
the  World'a  storj.  With  haughty  stride  and  robed  ia  the  imperial  purple, 
her  place  has  nearly  ever  been  in  the  grand  triumphal  march,  thefforgoous 
ceremonial,  and  amidst  the  pomp  of  tragic  denouements.  With  Janes  for 
acton,  their  lires,  loves,  hates,  wars,  and  fates  for  incidents,  and  the  lar||;e 
round  world  for  stage,  the  minor  stragglers  and  doers  have  passed  unheeded 
by  the  impassive  Muse,  save  as  ''accessory  to  the  plot."  Yet,  indented  on 
the  roll  of  mankind's  chronicle,  are  to  be  found  at  infrequent  intervals 
many  a  subsidiary  drama  of  striking  interest  and  eventful  import.  Amongst 
these  episodes  we  call  to  mind  none  more  strongly  marked  or  curiously 
mterestmg  than  that  of  the  stoiy  of  the  sea  confederacy  of  Buccaneers  and 
Fililmsters  eventually  combined  as  the  Brethren  of  the  Coast. 

We  confess  that  for  us  the  story  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Coast  has 
always  had  a  peculiar  fascination.  John  Sterlinf^  son  of  the  Thunderer 
of  the  Times,  tells  how,  when  a  boy,  he  found  a  copy  of  Montaigne's 
Esuys  in  his  father's  library,  and  treasured  it  up  till  future  years 
enabled  him  to  fulfil  his  long-cherished  wish  of  visit in|(  the  wise 
enayist's  ch&teau  in  Gascony.  Amongst  the  books  we  inherit  is  a 
history  of  tho  daring  adventurers  who  head  this  paper,  translated  from 
the  German  of  J.  M.  Von  Archenholtz,  and  dated  1807.  Next  to 
the  boy's  Iliad,  dear  old  **  Robinson  Crusoe,"  this  account  of  the  daring 
lea-brotherhood  was  the  Jacket-pocket  companion  of  our  play-hours  and 
rambles ;  and  although,  as  yet,  we  have  not  visited  the  scenes  in  which 
they  were  such  prominent  actors,  and  much  doubt  whether  we  ever  may, 
^et  have  we  persistently  and  eagerly  snatched  up  any  waifs  and  strays  of 
information  regarding  our  unlicensed  heroes ;  and  the  appearance  some 
time  since  of  Mr.  Thornbury's  *'  Monarchs  of  the  Main"— a  work  we 
found  most  entertaining  from  its  subject,  lively  in  description,  and  full  of 
pen-pictures— set  us  rummaging  anew  our  stores  of  the  Buccaneer  annals. 

To  make  our  story  more  easily  intelligible,  we  must  take  a  retrospective 
glance  at  the  history  of  the  South  American  continent,  the  scene  of  their 
varied  fortunes.  The  Spaniards  having  been  the  first  to  discover  and 
appropriate  the  lands  in  the  New  World,  including  the  finest  islands  of  the 
West  Indies,  it  was  not  long  before  adventurers  oi  other  nations  hastened 
io  share  in  the  greatly  exaggerated  wealth  with  which,  in  popular  belief, 
the  golden  lands  abounded.  These  men  went  with  the  certainty  of  meeting 
with  hostilitv  from  the  Spaniards— and  with  the  determination  of  returning 
it  with  hostility.  The  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  extirpate  at  once  and  for 
^er  these  insolent  intruders,  and  employed  armed  cruisers,  or  guarded 
co^at,  the  commanders  of  which  had  orders  to  take  no  prisoners !  The 
consequence  was  that  English,  French,  Datch,  and  Portuguese  leagued 
themselves  for  mutual  nrotection  and  equal  reprisal  on  the  haughty 
Spaniard,  treated  every  Spanish  ship  as  an  enemy,  made  descents  on  tho 
couts,  ravaging  their  towns  and  settlements,  and  repaid  cruelty  by  cruelty. 
An  incessant  warfare  was  thus  established  between  Europeans  in  the 
West  Indies  entirely  independent  of  their  respective  governments.  AH 
Europeans  not  Spaniards,  whether  there  was  peaoe  or  war  between  their 
itttions  in  the  Old  World,  on  their  meeting  in  the  New,  regarded  each 
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other  as  friends  and  alliesy  styled  themselres  Brethren   of  the  GoisL 
held  the  Spaniard  as  their  common  foe,  and  **  No  peace  beyond  the  line' 
became  the  motto  of  the  Brethren,  as  it  had  been  that  of  their  precnrson, 
and   even   nrototypes,    England^s    naval  worthieSy   Drake,    Gavendidi, 
Frobisher,  Ozenham,  and  B^leigh. 

The  period  of  the  rise  and  setting  of  these  floating  republics  or  fiUhos- 
tering  confederacies  is  limited  to  thelatterhalf  of  the  seventeenth  centnipr. 
Reaifers  of  history  know  well  enough  that  this  was  a  stormy  period  w 
European  affairs,  .  The  IIug[iienot  internecine  struggle  in  France,  wod 
the  Parliamentarian  contest  in  Britain,  had  sent  many  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen  to  the  New  World ;  the  disjointed  times  had  cast  on  the 
rocky  islets  and  sandy  keys  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  a  motley  population 
of  gallants  and  Puritans,  rovers  and  refugees.  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
planters,  hunters,  and  seamen — had  ^  sharked  up  a  list  of  landless  reso- 
Igtes,"  impelled  mainly  by  greed  of  gain,  but  largely  also  by  revenge  on 
the  cruel  and  rapacious  Spaniards,  whoso  monarcn  claimed  sole  right  of 
treasure-trove  to  half  of  the  world  by  special  bull  from  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
forsooth  ;  and  whose  bigoted  and  blooathirsty  intents  as  expressed  by  the 
'*  invincible  Armada"  (the  discomfiture  of  which  has  been  well  termed  the 
Salamis  of  modern  Europe),  and  by  the  dragoooadings,  under  Alva^  in  the 
Low  Countries,  as  well  as  the  horrors  of  Spanish  satraps'  cruelty  to 
natives  and  barbarity  to  forlorn  strangers  in  the  Indies,  which  rumour 
swiftly  carried  to  Europe,  renewed  nnd  fostered  the  old  bitterness  of  hate. 

The  Brethren  of  the  Coast  were  first  known  by  the  name  of  F/i6iiid«n, 
%  French  sailor's  corruption  of  freebooter.  Tlie  derivation  of  Bucctniir 
was  from  the  Caribbean  word  bouean^  the  flesh  of  the  wild  cattle  when 
smoked  and  cured,  and  was  also  gi\'en  to  the  Imt  or  place  in  which  it 
was  thus  dried  and  preserved.  As  early  as  1630  a  party  of  emigrants  from 
Normandy,  finding  Ilispaniola  almost  deserted  by  the  Si)aniaras,  who  neg- 
lected the  Antilles  to  push  their  conquests  on  the  mainland,  landed  on 
the  sQuth  side  and  located.  Orders  came  from  Spain  to  kill  oiF  the  wild 
cattle  originally  introduced  by  Columbus,  particularly  round  the  coast. 
Weary  of  tho  wretched  life  they  now  led  on  shore,  they  sought  a  desperate 
but  congenial  occupation  in  joining  the  Filibusters  to  attack  the  well-laden 
vessels  passing  from  tho  rich  American  colonies  to  the  Spanish  mother- 
country.  The  laws  of  association  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Coast  were  peculiar, 
and  sprang  out  of  their  special  circumstances.  As  men,  they  conceived  a 
lofty  idea  of  their  ipdividual  independence,  and,  when  disengaged  from 
active  service,  every  one  followed  his  own  whimsy  without  regard  for  tho«e 
of  his  fallows.  In  service,  their  }>atience  seemed  inexhaustible — ^they 
endured  hunger,  thirst,  and  excessive  fatigue  without  a  murmur,  such 
being  th^  true  mark  ana  warranty  of  a  Brother  of  the  Coast.  They  evinced 
a  strong  attachment  for  the  externals  of  religion,  and  previous  to 
engagement,  prayed  fervently — never  omitting  to  earnestly  oeseech  for 
victory  and  a  go»d  prize  especially — ^severely  beat  their  breasts,  and  wpre 
mutually  reconcilea,  asking  pardon  for  past  ofTences,  apd  embracing  each 
other  to  show  their  unanimity.  There  was  an  agreed  scale  of  prize-money ; 
special  f(W4rd«  for  gallant  actions  aad  particular  services,  and  ft  ^ri^T  fof 
wounds. 

Let  lis  now  take  two  or  three  detached  pictures  of  the  feats  of  these 
redoubtable  Picaroons.  Probably  the  first  successfiil  adventyrer  of  the 
Buccaneers  was  a  native  of  Dieppe,  called  Pierre  le  Grand,  by  which  heroic 
appellation  he  afterwards  became  known.  lie  began  his  career  by  sailing 
in  a  large  canoe  with  a  band  of  only  28  followers,  and  on  the  westerp  coast 
of  9t.  Domiogo  met  a  large  Spanish  vessel  mounting  oannon  and  carrying 
»bove  ^0  pieo.  The  sun  was  setting  w)ien  they  neared  the  floating  r Qrt,  ^4 
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•nisHaf  ilkmr  Mmrpf^n  to  bore  holes  in  the  sidef  of  theiv  own  little 
Verque,  that,  iharo  heio^  no  escape,  might  lend  desperateness  to  valour, 
Uiay  filambered  up  the  sides  of  the  tall  Spaniard,  and  burst  almost  suddenly 
istQ  the  state  eabin,  surprising  the  officers  playing  at  oards,  who,  seeing  no 
•nsmy's  vessel  (for  by  this  time  the  suq^n's  handiwork  had  caused  the 
ssQoe  to  dis«^peai^,  cried  out  in  superstitious  dismay, ''Jesu,  save  us,  these 
men  are  devils  I "  and  tamely  surrendered*  The  vessel  was  laden  with 
riches,  and  it9  prudent  captor  steered  at  onee  for  his  own  h  hdU  I'VanM, 
bidding  adi#u  to  the  scenes  of  his  sudden  fortune  for  ever.  The  news  of 
this  eaploit  added  fuel  to  fire ;  and  not  only  tho  freebooters'  head-quarters 
at  Tortiigas  were  in  an  uproar,  but  the  news  spread  to  the  ports  and 
aaoogst  the  mariners  of  Europe. 

For  our  next  picture,  Mr.  Thornbury  shall  be  the  limner:-— John  Davis, 
crsiiing  about  Jamaica,  became  a  scourgo  to  all  the  Spanish  mariners  who 
Tentured  ofiar  the  coast  of  the  Garaccas,or  his  £svourite  haunts,  Carthsgena 
sad  Boea  del  Toro.  Having  a  long  time  traversed  the  sea  and  taken 
astbing,  he  resolved,  with  90  men,  to  visit  the  lagoon  of  Nicaragua  and  sack 
the  town  of  Granada.  An  Indian,  from  the  shores  of  the  lagoon,  promised 
to  guide  him  safely  and  secretly,  and  his  crew,  with  one  voice,  declared 
thsmselves  ready  to  follow  him  wherever  he  led.  By  night  he  rowed  up  the 
Hrer  to  the  entry  of  the  lake,  and  concealed  his  ships  under  the  bougns  of 
the  trees  that  grew  upon  the  banks ;  then,  putting  60  men  ifito  his  three 
esaoss,  he  rowed  en  to  the  town.  By  day  they  hid  under  the  trees,  at  night 
U)sr  pushed  on  towards  the  unsuspectiog  town,  and  reached  it  on  the  third 
midnight,  taking  it,  as  he  bad  expected,  without  a  blow  and  by  surprise. 
To  a  sentiaePs  challenge  they  replied  that  they  were  fishermen  returning 
liouis,  and  two  cf  the  erew,  leaping  on  the  shore,  ran  their  swords  through 
ths  interrogator.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  town  they  separated  into 
■mall  bands,  and  were  led  one  by  one  to  the  house)  of  the  richest 
iahabitants.  He^  they  quietly  knocked,  and,  being  admitted  as  friends, 
Missd  tha  inmates  by  the  throat  and  compelled  them,  on  pain  of  dei^th, 
U)  sunsadiir  all  their  money  and  jewels.  They  roused  the  sacristans 
of  the  priiicipat  churches,  from  whom  they  took  the  keys,  and  carriad 
off  sU  the  altar  plate  that  could  be  beaten  up  ov  rendered  portable.  The 
;sse8  they  stripped  of  their  gems  ;  they  gouged  out  the  jewelled  eyes  of  toe 
Vurgia's  idols,  and  hammered  up  the  sacramental  cups  into  convenient 
lamps  of  metal  1  Newspaper  readers  and  students  of  the  politics  of  to-day^ 
wbieh  is  the  history  for  to-morrow — will  recollect  Nicaragua  as  the  scene 
of  the  exploits  of  a  nineteenth-century  Filibuster,  the  Yankee  Walker-r 
Uk  adventurer  who  has  not  yet  pUyed  out  his  part  on  the  stsge  of  spas- 
modically revolutionary  South  America. 

The  Filibusters  h^  so  cleanly  swept  the  seas  by  their  continual  surprisals 
•ad  ssptnrss,  that  eanracks  and  caravels  were  no  longer  to  be  found.  Em- 
boldened 1^  tfa«r  success,  and  mueli  driven  by  necessity,  they  began  to 
voQiure  on  the  mstnUnd ;  and,  as  riches  must  be  bad,  to  attack  towns,  and 
strongly  fortified  towns  too.  This  phase  of  Buccaneer  lite  was  its  grandest 
sod  most  remarkable,  and  the  annals  of  the  worhl  have  scarcely  ever  shown 
more  of  misplaced  bravery  and  bootless  endurance.  The  first  who  signalised 
binsslf  in  this  broader  field  of  daxzling  temerity  was  one  L*01onnois,  a  native 
of  Ssbles  d'OIoone,  ia  Poicton,  whence  he  derived  the  only  name  by  which 
bs  was  ever  kpown.  With  boldness  he  united  prudence  and  address,  and 
wtt  evidently  stamped  out  for  a  leader,  as  he  soon  proved.  A  series  of  forta- 
Btte  csptures  terminating  in  utter  shipwreck,  himself  abne  saved  by  being 
OMt  Uceding  and  nsksd  on  a  savage  shore,  opened  the  drama  of  bis  corsair 
bft|  end  the  anccessire  scenes  were  but  a  repetition  of  the  former.  Wreeked 
iatUBsf  of  Osapaaoh7,andsavanly«oanded,htsmenbsuigaUkiUad  by 
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the  Spaniards,  he  sared  his  life  by  stratagem.    Smearing  himself  with  tlw 
blood  of  bis  comrades  and  the  sand  of  the  shore,  he  hid  nimself  among  the 
slain.    Putting  on  the  clothes  of  a  dead  Spaniard,  he  soon  after  boldly  entend 
the  town,  where  he  grimly  watched  the  rejoicings  of  his  enemies  orer  his  own 
death.    He  managed  to  persuade  some  slaves  to  steal  a  canoe,  and  with  them 
reached  Tortugas.     The  remembrance  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  in 
murdering  his  shipwrecked  crew,  was  never  to  be  effaoed,  and  was  quicUj  to 
be  repaida  hundredfold.    Pressed  by  poverty,  he  with  difficulty  oontnTed 
to  arm  two  small  vessels,  manned  by  21   men,  which  he  oondocted  to 
Caba,  intending  to  pillage  the  city  of  Los  Cayos !      But  the  Spaniards  were 
alert,  and  the  governor  of  the  Havanna  immediately  despatched  a  frigate  of 
six  guns  and  90  men,  and,  in  addition,  a  negro  executioner :  the  goveraor 
having  exacted  an  oath  from  all  to  give  no  quarter  to  a  single  pirate  sonL 
One  morning,  at  daybreak,  the  frigate  was  suddenly  boarded,  on  both  sides, 
by  21   men-devils ;   and,  though  their  90  opponents  struggled  tougbly, 
the  conclusion  of  the  affair  was,  that   *'the  engineer  was  hoisted  by 
his  own  petard,"  in  other  words,  L'Olonnois,  with  his  own  hands,  beheaded 
tiie  lot,  save  one  who  was  sent  to  the  baffled  governor  with  the  message, 
that  "  he  hoped  shortly  to  inflict  the  same  fate  upon  Monsieur  the  Governor 
himself.*'     Associating  with  Basco,  formerly  a  military  officer  in  Europe, 
L'Olonnois  now  mustered  a  force  of  eight  ships,  armed  with  cannon,  and  6^ 
fighting  men ;  and  in  1660,  attacked  Maracaibo,  a  town  of  some  6,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  protected  by  two  islands  and  a  fort.    Seventeen  guns,  of  heavy 
calibre,  and  troops  and  men  fighting  for  all  they  held  dear,  fortified  eminence, 
and  large  bastions,  were  of  no  avail :  armed  only  with  pistol  and  sabre,  in  four 
hours  the  freebooters  had  captured  the  fort,  and  out  the  whole  of  its  garrison 
to  pieces.    But  the  town  itself  was  eighteen  marine  leagues  distant  lirom  the 
fort,  and  the  forewarned  and  alarmed  inhabitants  had  had  time  to  forward 
their  wives,  children,  and  wealth,  and  even  sick  and  aged,  to  Gibraltar— forty 
leagues  farther  away.    After  fifteen  days'  possession  of  the  stripoed  town, 
the  600  disappointed  braves  resolved  to  march  upon  Gibraltar;  Dot,  upon 
approachinff  it,  and  discovering  the  intrenchments  cut  in  the  ground,  the 
hollow  roads,  the  inundated  fields,  the  concealed  and  open  batteries,  and  other 
appropriate  preparation  for  their  reception,  even  they  Altered— as  well  they 
might.    But  an  energetic  appeal  from  their  commander,  clinched  with  the 

Eromise,  that  **  Whoever  from  this  moment  betrays  the  least  fear,  dies  by  my 
and,"  soon  aroused  the  old  daring  within  them,  and  380  disembarked  to  face 
the  dangers  that  fronted  their  goal.  First  through  the  hollow  enfiladed  road, 
losing  many  a  comrade,  who,  dying,  exhorted  the  survivors  onwaid,  then 
through  treacherous  marshy  gp!t>und,  they  found  themselves  exposed  to  a 
battery  of  20  guns,  which  cleared  their  front  ranks,  and  they  had  to  beat 
retreat  with  munched  chagrin.  But  L'Olonnois  had  not  shared  in  the  retro- 
grade movement,  and,  comins  up,  conceived  and  executed  William  the 
Norman's  stratagem,  b^  pretending  flight.  The  Spaniards  now  fancied  they 
saw  a  chance  of  exterminating  all  their  foes  by  a  single  blow,  and,  abandoning 
their  fort,  pourod  out  on  the  retreating  band,  to  find  themselves  turned  in  I 
flank  by  their  furious  enemy.  The  city  was  the  hard- won  prize  of  the  free- 
booters, with  a  loss  of  40  Killed  and  68  wounded,  against  upwards  of  500 
Spaniards  who  had  bitten  the  dust.  The  total  value  of  their  plunder,  exclu- 
sive of  moveables,  which  were  intended  for  pwiu  purposes — ^the  sinners  were 
going  to  build  a  chapel  at  Tortugas — amounted  to  260,000  jiiastres.  This 
enterprise  was  but  one  of  L'Olonnois'  many  raids  of  fortified  cities,  eclipsing 
in  daring  and  success  even  this  remarkable  despoiling  of  the  fortified  Spaniard. 
The  interest  of  our  bye -way  historical  annals  culminates  with  the  Napoleon 
of  these  soldiers  of  fortune,  Sir  Henry  Morgan.  He  had  shown  coolness, 
determination,  and  intrepidity  when  a  seaman  under  Mansveldt — a  master- 
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mioci,  who  took  with  his  ships  the  isknd  of  St.  Catherine,  notwithstanding 
its  fort  of  hewn  stono,  and  planned  a  Bnccaneer  repnblio.  Morgan,  fortnnate 
both  hi  his  voyages  and  gambling,  on  the  death  of  Mansyeldt,  with  12  craft 
and  7(H)  fighting  men,  captured  and  pillaged  Port-an-Prince,  in  Cnha,  after  a 
foar  hoars'  fight.  His  French  confederates,  growing  dissatisfied  with  the 
cheating  Welshman,  separated ;  yet  he  took  with  only  nine  vessels  and  470 
men  the  strongly  fortified  Porto- Bello,  which  yielded  the  daredevils  a  booty 
of  250,000  pieces  of  eisht,  besides  silks  and  rich  merchandize,  which  these 
goitiy  little  valued.  We  may  reckon  the  piastre,  or  the  piece  of  eight,  as 
eqniTftlent  to  the  present  Spanish  or  United  States'  dollar;  but  it  should  be 
bone  in  mind  that  the  value  of  money  was  then  fully  double  that  of  the 
present  time.  Morgan's  next  operation  was  an  attack  on  Maracaibo  and 
Gibraltar,  which  unfortunate  towns  were  again  sacked,  though  their  assailants 
bad  a  narrow  escape  on  their  return,  for  the  Spaniards  had  had  time  to  put  in 
order  a  castle  at  the  entrance  of  the  lagoon,  and  three  large  men-of-war  had 
arrived  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  Always  bold  and  ready,  the  nimble-witted 
Welshman  fitted  up  a  vessel  as  a  fire-ship,  with  quaker  guns  and  dressed  lo^ 
for  its  crew^  which  succeeded  in  blowing  up  the  Spanisu  admiral's  ship,  and 
be  took  the  second,  while  the  third  ship's  crew  sank  their  vessel  in  despair ;  the 
castle  was  passed  by  a  clever  stratagem  which  threw  ita  garrison  off  their 
gtiard,  so  true  it  is  ''rortune  favours  the  bold."  The  Treaty  of  America  between 
the  two  then  greatest  maritime  nations,  Britain  and  Spain,  gave  the  latter 
opportunity  of  extirpating  the  incessant  foes  who  attacked  the  vital  sources  of 
b«r  itrongth  in  desolating  the  American  colonies.  But  the  nnrepresentedr 
Brethren  of  the  Coast  were  regardless  of  treaties  in  which  they  had  no  voic/, 
and  which  endeavoured  to  forMdose  rights  founded  on  what  Uob  Boy  callek 
"the  good  old  plan~  I 

That  they  should  take  who  hare  the  power— 
And  they  ihovld  keep  who  can." 

At  the  end  of  1670,  Morgan  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  37  vessels  with  no  fewer  than 
2,000  men,  and  determined  to  attack  Panama,  a  city  defended  by  a  rampart 
ted  surrounded  by  a  wall,  the  emporium  for  the  silver  of  Mexico  and  the  gold 
of  Pern,  and  the  Pacific  staple  of  the  negro  slave-trade.  He  took  St. 
Gatherine's  Island,  and  captured  the  Caatle  of  San  Lorenzo  on  the  mainland  at 
tbe  entrance  of  the  seipentine  river  of  Chagre ;  and  thus  establishing  a  pied  d 
tfrre  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  wild  and  perilous  isthmus,  he  set  forward  on 
JsDuuy  18th,  1671,  at  the  head  of  1,200  men,  for  the  Pacific  side.  After 
enduring  great  hardships  through  hunger,  climate,  and  the  unfriendly 
Indians,  the  small  marine  army,  on  the  ninth  day  of  their  hazardous  march, 
beheld  the  expanse  of  the  South  Sea  before  them,  and  the  church  towers  of 
Panama  in  view.  All  next  day  was  desperate  confiict ;  but  the  city  of 
7,000  houses  was  theirs,  to  the  stupefaction  of  the  New  World.  After  four 
▼eeks  of  spoliation,  Morgan  and  his  men  departed  from  the  still  smoulder- 
ioi(  city,  with  175  mules  laden  with  the  plunder,  and  some  600  prisoners. 
When  the  immense  booty,  which  included  443,2001bB. weight  of  silver  alone,- 
came  to  be  divided  at  their  return  to  the  Atlantic,  Admiral  Morgan  was 
again  accused  of  cheating,  the  share  per  man  being  only  200  pieces  of  eight ; 
the  wily  leader  shortly  aherwards  putting  to  sea  with  his  own  vessel,  and 
sailing  to  Jamaica.  Chir  Atlantic  Barbarossa  ended  his  career  more  fortu- 
nately than  the  Mediterranean  scourge  of  the  Spaniard,  for  he  settled  some 
time  at  Jamaica,  was  even  its  deputy  governor  in  1681,  some  of  his  old 
fnociates  suffering  ''the  extreme  hardship  of  being  tried  and  hanged  under 
hu  authority,**  and  went  to  England,  where  he  was  knighted  by  that /'merry 
Monarch**  who  sold  Dunkirk ;  he  was  also  appointed  a  commissioner  o 
the  Admiralty  Court  in  Jamaica !    Moigan  di^ peacefully  in  England. 
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'the  Brethren  of  ibe  Coast  now  rapidly  degenerated ;  not  thai  tiiere 
were  wanting  spirits  of  the  old  statnpi  but,  amongst  other  causes,  the  war 
of  William  III.  with  France  broke  asunder  the  old  ties  of  amitj 
between  the  French  and  English,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Hyswick,  in  1697^ 
these  two  cabinets  co-operated  in  earnest  to  clear  out  the  Uwless 
rovers.  If  the  results  were  not  on  so  grand  a  scale,  the  narratives  of  hardy 
endurance,  and  boldly-planned  enterprises  and  successes  gained  by  self- 
reliaat  temerity,  which  still  stud  the  accounts  of  the  Brethren  in  the 
closing  part  ot  the  seventeenth  century,  are  not  to  be  easily  paralleled, 
and  are  as  interesting  as  tlie  most  lively  fiction.  As  our  last  sketchy  we 
will  give  one  incident  from  their  latter  deeds,  strong  in  likeness  to  the 
rest,  of  how  the  city  of  Chiloteca  was  taken  by  18  men.  These  adveo- 
turers  rushed  into  the  city,  which  was  inhabited  by  400  Spaniards,  excla- 
sive  of  negroes,  mulattos,  and  Indians,  uttering  vehement  cries,  and,  hj 
this  sudden  irruption,  they  inspired  such  a  terror  that  the  inhabitants  did 
not  even  think  of  defending  themselves;  and  in  a  moment  the  Freebooten 
were  masters  of  the  place. — Prior  to  Morgan  there  had  been  the  combined 
trio  of  commanders.  Van  Horn,  a  rich  oU  Dutch  rover,  a  French  gentle- 
man named  Gram  men  t,  and  Laurent  de  Gratt,  who  had  been  a  skilful 
engineer  in  the  Spanish  service  against  his  future  assooiatea ;  these  three 
took  the  great  city  of  Vera  Cruz.  Perhaps  none  stood  out  more  proniinentlf 
than  Alexander  Iron-arm  and  Montbacs  the  Exterminator — a  significant 
appellation  t  a  pair  of  portraits  we  refrain  from  attempting.  Succeeding 
Morgan  were  many  daring  adventurers,  who  were  only  eclipsed  b/ 
the  more  extensive  exploits  of  the  Welsh  knight.  There  were  Thomas 
Peche,  an  Englishman,  and  La  Sound,  a  Frenchman,  who  unsuecessfulljr 
attempted  Morgan's  greatest  feat ;  besides  Captains  Coxon,  Harris,  Saw- 
kins,  Watling,  und  many  another  who  penetrated  Into  the  South  Seas. 
In  the  latter  expeditions  there  were  seveml  men  of  no  mean  literary  abihty, 
who  wrote  their  own  interesting  adventures^  and  thus  largely  increased 
the  store  of  geographical  and  other  knowledge  of  the  New  World. 
Among  these  was  Lionel  Wafer,  a  surgeom  who  wrote  one  of  the 
best  accounts  of  savage  life  extant,  and  who  nad  with  him,  when  left 
temporarily  with  the  I>arien  Indians,  one  Jopling,  a  seaman  whoconla 
read  Greeic ;  and,  by  the  way,  a  Church  of  !tngland  bishop,  and  a  g(K>d 
Grecian  as  well,  was  always  strongly  suspected  of  having  keen  a-buc- 
caneering  on  the  Spanish  main  in  his  younger  days  I  But  the  ehief  of  all 
these  chroniclers  is  homely  and  veracious  William  Dam  pier,  who  though 
little  else  than  a  common  seaman,  was  possessed  of  some  education  ana  a 
power  of  observation,  well  made  use  of,  as  his  often-quoted  Yo/ages 
testify. 

The  commencement  of  the  next  century  saw  the  rapid  decline  of  the 
stricter  confederation,  and  "  No  peace  with  tlie  Spaniard ''  waa  becoming 
quickly  changed  to  ''  Friends^ of  God  and  enemies  to  all  mankind.''  The 
Brethren  of  the  Cjast  sank  into  the  Newgate  heroes  with  whom  we  were 
all  tolerably  faniiliar  in  our  childhood,  as  represented  in  glaringly-coloured 
folding  frontispieces  to  chap-book  Adventures  of  Blackoeara  fitting  up  a 
miniature  heli ;  AveiT^  capturing  the  Great  Mogurs  daughter  and  faboloua 
Oriental  riches ;  Kyd«  the  doubtful  discovery  of  whose  buried  treasores 
still  furnishes  an  occasional  paragraph  to  American  newspapers ;  and  eren 
two  Amazon  captain-pirates,  nowise  behind  their  male  mates  in  courage 
or  cruelty.  There  was  also  a  gallant  French  freethinking  gentleman,  one 
Misson,  with  very  advanced  opinions,  practieally  enforced,  against  the 
universally  legal  slave-trade,  and  who,  with  an  Englishman,  Self-dubbed 
Admixal  Tew,  vainly  attempted  to  found  an  indepen&nt  state  in  lladagas- 
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car.  But  their  xaee  was  run,  and  the  day  had  gone  down  on  organized 
piracy  for  erer.    As  the  Bev.  Charles  Kingsley  puts  it — 

**  Bitf  Seriotan  «fe!tb  an  mAliif  to  all  fin*  thiagi  nuu%  b#, 
80  the  king's  ships  sailed  on  Aves»  apd  quite  put  down  were  we ; 
All  day  we  fought  hke  tigerst  but  they  burst  the  booms  at  night, 
And  I  fled  in  a  piragua,  sore  woundeid  from  the  flgbt. 
But  as  Ilay  a-gaeplng  a  Bristol  sail  came  by. 
And  bhmgnt  iM  home  to  England,  to  btg  uatfl  I  dk.^ 

Aftd  thtta  dwindled  on!  and  expired  a  oonfederation  that  only  needed 
a  eoittBiofi  principle  df  union  to  have  founded  a  state  to  have  taken 
rank  attiOBgel  the  great  powers  of  the  earth  :  one  great  mind,  and 
the  New  8o«tbem  World  might  have  been  their  own.  But  from  the  first 
the^  W9te  the  non-fusing  elements  of  different  race  and  oreed,  and  their 
line  was  never  renewed  by  themselves ;  vet  the  Brethren  of  the  Coast, 
Wiihoot  fiaed  fules  or  any  determinate  object— without  a  real  thirst  for 
IkmeWtistlgated  solely  by  the  attractioif  of  momentary  en  joyment— formed 
Mch  a  corporation  that  the  annals  of  mankind  do  not  offer  a  second  like  it — 
displayed  that  eneigv  and  those  mental  and  corporeal  powers  by  means  of 
whieh  great  undertakings  are  carried  into  exeoutiou—^and  by  their  singular 
aehietementfl  have  deserved^  if  not  the  admiration,  at  least  the  astoniah- 
tteat  ef  peeleflty. 


tEE   BRIGHT   BLUE    8tY. 

BT  CtlABLBB  MACBAT. 

Though  Love  may  fade  with  early  primsi 

As  the  cowslips  £ide  on  the  fkllow  lea. 
Yet  Friendship  cheers  the  fitce  of  time. 

As  the  sunshine  gilds  the  apple  tree; 
The  moming*s  pain  may  be  evening's  gailiy 

And  sometimes  *mid  the  flowers  we  nil  | 
And  the  sun  for  thee  is  the  light  to  m%f 

And  the  Bright  Bine  Sky  beiids  over  all. 

^Tis  true  that  youthful  hopes  deceive, 

But  ever  the  dowers  return  with  Spring ; 
The  tenderest  love  has  cause  to  grieve. 

But  still  when  the  young  birds  pair  they  sing. 
The  west  winds  play  with  the  leaves  of  May, 

And  the  peach  hangs  ripe  on  the  garden  wall  | 
And  the  blossoms  grow  and  the  fountains  flew^ 

And  the  Bright  Blue  Sky  bends  over  all. 

The  Reason  lives  when  Fancy  dies, 

For  the  Season's  blessings  never  &il ; 
And  Winter  has  often  brighter  skies 

Than  April  with  her  sleet  and  hail* 
Our  Joys  and  our  cares  are  wheat  and  tares, 

And  our  griefii,  When  ripe,  like  the  fruit  must  fiill; 
And  come  what  will,  'tis  justice  still, 

For  the  Bright  Blue  Sky  bends  over  all. 
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MB.  TIDD  PBATT  ON  PBIENDLT  SOCIETIKSJ 


Thb  sabsUiiiial  advanta^  the  members  of  Friendly  SocieUes  derife  in 
the  form  of  allowances  dunng  sickness,  and  in  other  natunl  misfoiiiuie% 
are  greatly  enhanced  in  valne,  bj  the  oonaeionsness,  that  soch  adYantsg«s 
are  the  fmits,  not  of  benoTolenee  or  of  the  charitj  of  others,  but  of  the  meo- 
bers'  own  frugality  and  pmdence.  This  feeling  most  be  consoling  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  must  tend  veiy  much  to  soothe  the  mind  in  the  severeat 
afflictions,  when,  of  all  times,  tranquillity  is  most  desirable,  and  OTen 
necessary.  Indeed,  few  things  can  be  conceived  more  gratifying,  than  the 
enjoyment  of  benefits  which  wefeel  consdons  results  from  oar  own 
exertions,  raising  us  in  our  own  efeimation,  making  ns  feel  that  we  are  of 
some  Talne  in  society  ;  that  we  contribute  to  its  welfare  by  oar  laboor, 
without  being  burdens  upon  it  in  our  misfortunes.  One  of  the  most  obTious 
and  immediate  advantages  that  would  result  to  the  nation  at  large  from  the 
extensive  establishment  of  Friendly  Societies,  founded  on  accurate  calcula- 
tions and  sound  principles,  would  be  a  sensible  diminution,  in  the  poor^s  rates. 
As  to  the  origin  of  self-helpinj^  societies,  we  leam  from  Theophnutus,  who 
flourished  B.C.  288^  that  associations  of  this  nature  were  instituted  by  the 
Athenians,  certain  of  whom  had  a  common  chest,  into  which  monthly  contri- 
butions were  paid,and  afund  raised  for  affording  relief  to  any  of  the  members 
in  adverse  fortune.  Among  the  Romans,  Bunal  Clubs  were  instituted,  to 
which  the  payment  was  about  15s.  entrance  money,  and  about  2d.  per  month 
subscription,  for  which  the  sum  of  X2  5s.  was  allotted  at  death  tor  funeral 
expenses.  In  Great  Britain  the  origin  of  Friendly  Societies  may  be  traced 
to  the  Ssxon  Guilds,  prior  to  the  conquest ;  but  the  first  record  m  England 
of  Friendly  Societies  under  that  appellation,  is  not  to  be  found  tul  the 
beginning  of  the  last  centniy. 

LBQTW.ATION  AFFBCTINO  FRIENDLT  SOCURICS. 

In  1772;  Mr.  Cursitor-Baron  Hazeres  brought  forward  a  plan,  which 
passed  the  Commons,  but  which  was  rejected  by  the  Lords^  for  establishing 
life  annuities  in  panshes  for  the  benefit  of  the  industrious  poor,  to  be 
charged  upon  the  parochial  assessments.  In  the  following  year,  a  bill  to  t 
enable  panshes  to  ^ant  annuities  for  life  to  poor  persons  was  brought  into  | 
the  Commons.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  the  attention  of  the  legisla-  , 
ture  being  called  to  the  wisdom  of  protecting  and  encouraging  these  , 
societies.  The  bill  passed  the  Commons  and  not  the  Lords.  In  1786,  the  | 
Rev.  John  Ackland  brought  forward  a  plan  for  compulsory  oontribntions  i 
for  benefits,  but  this  plan  never  came  before  parliament.  The  fint 
Friendly  Societies'  Act  was  passed  in  1793.  Since  that  time  several  altera-  < 
tions  have  been  made,  and  the  whole  was  repealed  by  Act  18  and  19  Viet,  , 
c.  63,  on  July  23rd,  1855— the  Act  now  in  force. 

*  Th«  lobftanee  of  a  L«ctare  dcllTered  in  Brighton,  on  the  10th  of  Haj,  by  the  Regiatnr  of 
Friendly  Sodetlee  tn  England.    The  arrangements  for  the  lecture  were  made  by  the  Brlghtoa   i 
and  Sussex  Mutual  Prorident  Society,  but  the  attendance  of  members  of  all  Friendly  Sodetles   ' 
was  luTfted.    Uls  Worship  the  liayor  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  room  was  well  filled.    Thto 
paper  has  been  redneed  from  a  Report  in  the  BrigkUm  OaxeUe,  and  has  since  been  rsrised 
by  the  Lecturer.    It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  TIdd  Pratt  in  some  measure  meets  the  ol^feetions  . 
wged  in  M&  Hardwiek's  artide  in  this  Number,  espedaQy  referring,  towards  the  doee  of  his  I 
discooiee,  to  the  BiachSerooi  danse  Introduood  UMt  iSMion  Into  the  Friendly  Societies' 
▲et— Bo. 


IBB  OBTBCIB  AMD  BBNKFXTB  OF  SUCH  SOaRin. 

A  nmnlMr  of  individnali  fonniDg  themselyefl  into  a  society,  and  sub* 
scribing  each  a  small  sum,  are  able  to  secure  a  comfortable  provision  for 
themauves  in  the  event  of  their  becoming  unfit  for  labour,  which  anj 
single  individual,  however  parsimonious  and  industrious,  might  be  pre* 
vented  from  doing  by  the  occurrence  of  any  accident  or  an  obstinate 
fit  of  sickness,  throwing  him  out  of  employment  and  consuming  his 
savings.  There  is  much  of  importance  for  the  founders  of  such  societies 
to  consider.  To  meet  the  claims  irom  year  to  year  is  not  sufficient, 
because  increased  sickness  accompanies  increased  age ;  and  a  season  of 
cholera,  or  of  an  unusual  amount  of  sickness,  may  occur  at  any  time ;  but 
an  annuel  surplus  should  remain,  especially  during  the  first  ten  or  fifteen 
yean  of  the  society's  existence,  to  enable  the  fund  to  meet  the  demands 
for  sick  pay,  which  would  certainly  increase,  even  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  as  the  members  become  older.  A  Friendly  Society, 
daring  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence^  would  probably  not  have  more 
than  one-half  the  amount  of  sickness  claims  which  it  would  have  during 
the  next  ten  years.  The  greater  the  number  of  members  in  a  Friendly 
Society,  the  greater  would  be  the  probability  that  the  sickness  per  member 
would  amount  to  the  atera^  quantity  upon  which  the  tables  have  been 
constructed ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  larger  the  amount  of  experience,  the 
mora  correct  will  be  the  average.  The  regulations,  sometimes  introduced, 
of  limiting  the  number  of  members  in  a  Friendly  Society  must  therefore 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  society's  operations.  The  allowance  in 
sicknesiL  I  submit,  should  not  extend  through  lite,  but  cease  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  when  the  contributions  and  payments  should  cease.  A  government 
annuity  should  be  subscribed  for,  commencing  at  the  age  at  which  the 
sickness  allowances  cease.  Graduated  tables  of  payments  according  to 
sge  are  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  any  society.  The  general  law 
relating  to  sickness  being:,  that  it  increases  in  amount  with  af^,  any  body 
of  men  forming  and  carr>'inf^  on  a  Friendlj^  Society  with  insufficient  rates  of 
payment,  or  by  sharing,  dividing,  lowering  the  contributions,  or  by  any 
other  means  disposing  of,  as  a  surplus,  that  money  which  might  be  no 
surplus  at  all  when  the  liabilities  of  the  society  are  considered,  are  deceiv- 
ing themselves ;  and  this  will  become  too  painfully  apparent  when  the 
members,  by  reason  of  old  age  or  infirmity,  will  be  least  able  to  bear  the 
ooDsequences  of  such  mismanagement ;  or,  still  worse,  the  widows  and 
orphans  may  have  cause  to  repent  the  shortsighted  policy  of  receiving 
contributions  insufficient  to  secure  the  promised  oenefits,  or  of  sharing  the 
money  which  should  have  buried  the  deceased  member,  and  helped  to 
support  those  left  without  a  protector.  Therefore  it  is  advisable  in  no 
esse  to  divide  any  portion  of  the  funds  as  a  bonui  among  the  members,  or 
to  lower,  the  contributions,  &c.,  except  under  the  advice  of  an  experienced 
sctuary.  If  possible^  it  is  desirable  m  founding  a  society  to  limit  the  mem- 
bers to  one  or  other  class  of  occupation.  Where  this  is  not  practicable, 
it  is  essential  to  take  the  tables  of  rates  framed  from  experience  of  the 
class  employed  in  heavy  labour,  because  those  scales,  being  adapted  to  the 
greater  risks,  always  comprehend  the  lesser. 

MEDICAL  ATTENDAXCS. 

In  all  societies  of  this  nature  an  arrangement  should  be  entered  into  with 
s  regular  medical  practitioner  to  attend  the  members  in  cases  of  sickness  or 
accident.  The  charge  for  this  attendance  varies  from  about  2s.  6d.  to  fis. 
per  annum  for  each  adult.  This  arrangement,  with  a  rule  that  a  member 
should  not  belong,  for  the  same  benefit,  to  more  than  one  Friendly  Society 
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ftt  the  same  tiMe,  and  alsd  thftt  the  Allowaiide  in  tdeknen  should  not  exceed 
two-tliirds  df  a  tnembet^s  wages  when  at  work,  would  greatljr  tend  to 
preveht  imposition. 

k«LtBi^  ty  iieitjffed  AtTi)  OLD  AOB. 

t  coiiflider  it  advisable  that  full  pay  in  sickness  should  not  bo  allowed  for 
more  than  six  consecutive  months,  after  Which  half,  and  then  quarts  pay, 
might  be  allowed.  The  weight  of  exceptional  descriptions  of  claims,  ftuch 
as  chronic  infirmity,  demanding  little  or  no  medical  attention,  often  br^^ks 
the  back  of  a  society.  The  tables  to  which  t  have  alluded  are  merely 
applicable  to  rickness  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  Another  point 
must  be  fully  understood  :  that  tliese  scales  of  coatribution  contam  no 
margin  of  surplus  whatever  applicable  to  expenses  of  management,  or  re- 
muneration for  medical  advice.  These  items  of  expenditure  should  always 
be  met  by  extra  contributions,  levied  or  obtained  for  the  purpose  A 
wholesome  control  is  exercised  over  any  tendency  to  profusion  where  there 
is  a  specific  levy  for  that  particular  purpose ;  coninsion  is  avoided,  and 
therefore  anv  inadvertent  inroad  on  the  funds  prevented.  Afany  societies 
have  enterea  into  engagements  to  support  members  in  old  age,  and  few 
have  been  enabled  to  do  so.  This  has  arisen  principally  from  paying  too 
small  a  contribution,  or  from  the  money  not  having  been  applied  with 
requisite  care  and  prudence  to  produce  a  proper  rate  of  interest.  There  is, 
however,  a  plan  by  which  these  payments  may  be  secured,  superior  to  all 
others,  in  consequence  of  its  undoubted  security ;  tiz.,  by  pttrohaffing 
Government  Annuities  for  such  members  as  may  desire  to  make  A  provi- 
siou  against  old  age.  In  the  case  of  these  annuities,  the  security  fdr  the 
money  paid  and  for  the  performance  of  the  contract  is  of  such  an  unexcep- 
tionable character,  that  no  objection  can  be  urged  &ealnsC  it,  as  the 
annuities  are  charged  ijpon  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
or,  in  othef  words,  the  Government  is  pledged  and  bound  that  the  money 
shfill  be  paid  to  tho  person  entitled  to  the  annuity  when  it  becomes  due. 
With  respect  to  payments  at  death,  care  should  be  taken  to  work  f^dl 
<)orreet  tables,  the  payments  regulated  accordiuj^  td  i^e,  and  the  invest- 
ments kept  distinct  from  payments  for  other  benefats.  The  most  desirable 
mode  is  for  a  society  to  act  as  the  agent  of  some  repntabld  Life  Office,  paying 
over  the  money  thereto,  and  delivering  to  each  member  the  policy  Of  the 
office  as  his  security. 

PLAOBS  OF  MBSriKO. 

It  is  justly  stated  that  a  great  foe  to  •oonomy  in  condueUng  the  afiUn 
of  these  societies,  is  the  holdlnij  the  periodical  metftings  at  pnolio^houMa 
Thepositire  Waste  of  money  arising  from  this  very  fluent,  but  obJecUoa* 
^ble,  practice,  is  greater  than,  withotit  examination^  will  bo  beliered. 
More  than  two  millions  of  persons  in  England  and  Wales  are  now  ptemberf 
of  Friendly  Boeieties,  ana  in  most  of  the  old  societies  each  person  doM 
not,  oh  an  average,  spend  less  than  five  or  six  shillings  per  annnm,  inelsd' 
ing  the  monthly  meetings  and  the  yearly  feasts.  The  annual  expoaditois 
for  what  is^  in  many  eases,  a  worse  than  nselesi  porpose,  will  therafort 
not  fall  short  of  a  very  large  annual  sum<  As  well  as  tho  peonniarr 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  discontinuance  of  this  system,  much  moral 
good  would  be  effected,  tho  formation  of  habits  of  intemperance  beia^ 
frequently  laid  by  men  who,  with  the  best  original  intentions,  became 
members  of  such  societies.  If  other  buildings  oannot  be  obtained,  the 
landlord  should  bo  paid  for  the  room,  no  refreshment  allowed  to  be 
supplied  during  business,  and  every  diseouragement  given  to  membere 
staying  at  the  noose  for  the  purpose  of  drinking.  There  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  any  necessity  for  meetings  being  hold  so  frequently  as  once  a 
month.    If  they  were  to  meet  quarterly,  or  eren  ludf-yearlyi  Abaadaat 
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ofpbtiriiAif  #duld  b0  liSbf  d6d  fot  the  fflembeffl  to  beeoma  aeqttaifitdd  with 
tn6  fttite  and  ttuUiagemelit  of  thelf  respectivo  societies.  The  ordlnafy 
affairs  of  the  society  could  be  safely  coniided  from  meeting  to  meetiilj^  in 
the  hands  of  a  eommltteet  A  Similar  practice  prefatls  ui  most  of  the 
London  Insamnee  Officosi  however  extensire  their  transactions  may  be, 
general  Meetings  Of  the  members  of  these  large  bodies  rarely  taking  place 
ofteiieif  than  onoe  a  year.  The  pracfciee  is  not  found  to  produoe  any 
uuwaTeDienoe'whaterer.  At  the  same  time  I  advocate  the  payments 
being  made  monthlyf  the  stewai*ds,  olerksy  or  other  officers,  being  em« 
powered  to  receive  them.  Annual  feasts,  or  anniversary  meetings,  I  hold 
10  be  desitablet  provided  no  portion  of  the  funds  are  applied  towards  the 
eipen^  and  the  atteadainee  of  members  and  ffiends  is  voluntary. 

INVBSTMBNT  OF  FUNDS. 

The  fdndi  of  ^riendiy  Societies  fnust  be  invested  in  accordance  With 
the  A6t  of  i^arllament,  and  any  othei^  investment  is  not  only  illegal,  but 
any  trnstde  or  other  officer  who  should  invest  any  paH  of  the  funds  on 
other  IMurlty  than  that  provided  by  the  Act,  is  personally  liable  to  tepAf 
the  money,  and  may  be  proceeded  against  before  justices. 

KUMBBR  OF  FHIBIfiniY  SOaSTlBS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALBS. 

The  number  of  societies  enrolled  and  certified  since  1793  is  abont  S6,000| 
•f  which  nearly  7*000  have  eeased  to  exist.  The  number  now  in  existence 
is  nsariy  80^000^  and  the  nnmber  of  members  2,600)000.  The  Manchester 
Uidty  iuMl|  on  Ist  January  last,  987,573  membetv,  the  income  during  the 
last  year  for  siek  and  funeral  relief  was  £^l\fi»5i  the  total  payments  in 
iiek&sas  was  4141,834,  and  funeral  donations  £45,778*  The  Ancient  Order 
of  Foresters  bad,  on  the  same  date,  148,582  financial  and  2,016  honorary 
flMtnbete ;  eontributed  about  £70,000  per  annum  for  siek  pay,  and  £25,000 
fiprfaneml  donations^ 

BSTABUSHltlERT  Olf  SOUND  PRtNCIFLllg. 

A  lodtetf  Id  be  established  on  sotind  principles  Should  p^tide  foi 
flledieal  attendantie  i  the  establishment  of  a  siek  fund,  to  whieh  no  Member 
shotild  be  admitted  udder  16  or  over  40  years  of  age,  and  the  sick  allowance 
tb  osase  at  60.  The  sum  to  be  paid  for  this  allowance  by  a  person  aged 
BStWeSn  10  and  23  (foi*  example;  would  be  Is.  per  month  for  10s.  per  week 
when  si^tt.  FnU  pay  for  six  months,  half  for  six  months,  and  a  quatteir 
ilUHng  the  Remainder  of  sickness.  The  sick  pay  should  not  amount  to 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  tnan's  earnings  in  health. 

Old  age  should  be  provided  for  by  Government  Annuities  being  pur- 
chased under  16  and  17  Vict.,  c.  45;  and  a  system  of  endowments  added 
to  this  would  be  found,  with  insurance  at  death,  to  combine  all  that  is 
necessary  to  constitute  a  good  society* 

CAtTSM  Of  FAtlitrfttf. 

Insnfficienoy  of  contributions  to  meet  the  payments,  particularly  those 
fslatiug  to  superanhnation  5r  old  a^  pay,  is  a  frequent  source  of  failure 
hi  societies  of  this  nature.  But  othef  causes  sometimes  contribute;  such 
as  the  contributions  not  being  regulated  according  to  age ;  the  granting  of 
'ick  pay  until  death,  of  to  a  period  when  infirmity  became  sickness ;  the 
allowing  flick  pat  in  casOS  Of  insanity  or  chronic  ailments ;  the  non-division 
of  fan£  according  to  the  peculiar  benefits :  and  the  misappropriation  of 
funds.  With  respect  tO  the  latter  cause  of  failure  in  benefit  societies,  I  have 
frequently  found  their  fUnds,  instead  of  being  invested  pursuant  to  Act  of 
Parliament,  deposited  at  interest  with  the  officers  or  members,  or  in  the 
hands  of  bankers,  brewei^,  and  publicans ;  in  loan  societies,  and  in  benefit 
building  societies,  and  in  mant  Instances  the  parties  holding  becoming 
uuohent.     I  am  not  aWftre  Of  ttny  male  Friendly  Society,  formed  for 
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rickness  alone,  with  aq  average  nnmber  of  memben,  and  a  table  of  con- 
tributions certified  by  an  actnaryy  baWng  failed  when  the  funds  were 
properly  invested.  I 

PROVIDENT  HABITS  OF  TEE  WORKINO  CLASSES. 

The  number  of  members  of  enrolled  and  certified  societiea  is  neaiij 
2,500,000 ;  with  a  capital  of  upwards  of  £10,000,000,  of  which  £3,643,466  is 
invested  in  savings*  banks,  ana  with  the  Commisaioners  for  the  Reduction 
of  the  National  Debt.  The  annual  payments  for  sicknees,  sUperannnakion, 
and  death  money,  are  estimated  at  £1,500,000.  In  conclusion,  I  cannot  too 
highly  extol  the  provident  habits  of  the  working  classes,  as  shown  by  the 
Savings'  Bank  returns,  as  shareholders  in  Benefit  Building  Societies,  shsre- 
holders  in  Loan  Societies  legally  established,  and  as  hol<&rs  of  small  sums 
in  the  Funds. 

Information  and  correct  tables  are  now  to  be  gratuitonslir  obtained  for 
forming  these  societies,  and  promoters  of  such  societies  are  culpable,  if  they 
do  not  avail  themselves  thereof.  The  protection  of  the  legislature  is  of  greit 
advantage,  and  any  person  whose  savings  are  legally  invested  have  a  stake 
in  the  security  of  the  country,  proportioned  not  merely  to  the  sum  total  of 
those  saving^,  or  the  value  of  his  interest  in  such  society,  but  to  the  value  of 
that  sum  to  himself;  and  is  deterred  from  compassing  the  disturbuice  of 
his  native  land  by  a  personal  motive,  added  to  the  influence  of  duty*  8och 
a  man  must  feel  the  importance  of  public  peace  and  public  credit,  with  that 
strong  conviction  whicn  individual  interest  never  fails  to  inspire ;  and,  in 
answer  to  the  objections  of  those  who  might  be  Jealous  of  the  support  tiios 
obtained  to  the  ruling  powers,  it  shonld  be  observed,  that  he  who  possesses 
property  in  a  country  is  not  interested  in  the  stability  of  the  administration  for 
the  time  being,  but  in  the  stability  of  universal  order  and  good  govemmeot 
With  regard  to  a  clause  introduced  into  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act  last 
session,  and  which  is  considered  by  many  to  be  noxious  and  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  such  societies — a  clause  which  gives  power  to  one-fourth  of  the 
members  of  any  society  or  lodge  to  set  certain  machinery  in  motion^  with  a 
view  to  the  breaking  up  of  such  society  or  lotfge— I  beg  to  remind  ODJeeton 
that  this  clause  is  not  so  stringent  as  the  law  now  in  existence,  by  which  any 
three  members  may  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  under  the  Winding-up 
Act,  and  throw  all  its  funds  into  that  Court.  But  if  the  law,  as  at  present 
constituted,  be  found  to  work  disadvantageously  to  Friendly  Societies,  let 
their  members  petition  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  view  to  its  amend- 
ment.    Parliament  is  not  unfriendly  to  the  provident  working  classes. 


THE    WEALTH    OP  MIND. 


While  thousands  prompted  by  a  Inst  for  gain, 
Rush  to  the  earth's  antipodes  to  find 
The  glittering  metal  which  doth  stronger  bind 

The  soul  than  chains  the  wretched  slave,  whose  pain 
Dies  with  his  body,  and  his  death  is  gain ; 
I'll  seek  within  the  deep  mines  of  my  mind 

A  vein  more  precious  than  the  wealth  of  Ind, 
A  gem  struck  from  the  mintage  of  tho  brain. 
The  coin  of  thought,  and  should  I  haply  find 

But  one  pure  piece,  'lis  current  for  all  time, 
'Tis  unalloyed,  tho  die  by  heav'n  designed, 
'Twill  point  the  way  the  ambitious  soul  should  climb, 

Yet  humole  to  his  destiny  resigned 

Till  it  doth  find  a  treasure  lasting  and  sublime. 


LODGE  FUNDS,  173 


ARE    LODGE    FUNDS    THE    PBOPEETY    OP    THE 

DISTBICT  ? 


**  b  It  ft  hifi  that  lodgt  fymds  are  the  JoAnt  proptfty  of  tha  dlstriet  ;~that  tha  mamhan 
•  onljthtouuu 
■a  aqiul  dalm  to 


•ra  onlj  th«  manasen  i— and,  at  a  naoMaaiy  eoaMquniM,  memban  of  ImolTant  lodgM  hata 
la  fundi  of  loltaat  lodges  with  the  mamben  thereof?" 


tedaced  />en  a  Paper  read  hp  Paov.  G.M.  DAJreic,  North  tomd<m  JHttrieU  in  Vu  Mare 
AnUmjf  Lodge,  on  31«l  August,  1858.— (See  alio  toI.  L  p.  498.) 


It  was  a  custoio,  years  affo,  in  almost  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet  in 
Eogland,  to  have  benefit  clabs,  upheld  by  workins^  men  contribnting  a  few 
peuoe  per  member  per  week  for  the  relief  of  the  members  in  sickness, 
and  to  allow  a  sum  for  their  decent  interment.  For  a  period  these  elnbs 
teemed  to  flourish,  but  when  members  grew  old,  very  little  money  was  in 
the  *  box,"  and  after  a  little  while  the  '^  box  closed,"  as  there  was  no 
money  in  it ;  it  was,  however,  kept  open  for  the  subscriptions  of  members, 
and  after  a  season  opened  again.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  many  poor 
families  were  deprived  of  that  necessary  comfort  they  fondly  believed  they 
had  provided  for  when  calamity  came  upon  them.  It  is  known  that  thou- 
sands of  such  cases  have  unfortunately  occurred,  and,  under  such  circum- 
stances, no  one  can  be  surprised  that  the  young  men  withdrew  from  the 
clabs,  and  after  a  time  the  old  men  ceased  to  subscribe.  It  is  not  then  to 
be  wondered  at  that  a  few  thoughtful  men  in  Manchester,  knowing  the 
relief  required  by  the  working  man  laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  agreed  to 
establish  societies  whereby  each  member,  on  the  decease  of  any  one,  should 
pay  an  equal  portion  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  funeral.  By  good  man- 
agement these  clubs  were  tolerably  successful,  and  out  of  them  sprung  our 
magnificent  institution,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-fellows,  Manchester 
Unit^.  Let  it  then  be  boroe  in  mind  that,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  this  society,  there  was  a  common  fund  in  which  every  member  had  a 
joint  interest,  viz.,  the  sick  and  funeral  fund.  That  the  same  principle 
still  exists  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  it  is  my  conviction  that  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  firmlv  adhered  to  may  be  attributed  the  great  success 
of  this  society.  It  was  that  which  brought  it  into  notoriety,  and  which 
has  maintained  it  to  the  present  time.  Take  away  from  it  that  joint 
interest,  and  you  rob  the  Order  of  its  stability.  If  there  be  no  joint  interest 
in  the  property  of  the  society,  how  comes  it  that  the  general  laws  make 
SQch  jealous  provision  for  the  government  of  our  lodges!  Referring  to 
the  Sth  section  of  the  1st  General  Law,  we  find :  **  Every  branch  of  this 
society  ehall  be  bound  bv  these  rules,  but  may  mako  such  other  rules  as 
such  branch  may  think  ht ;  provided  such  additional  rules  made  by  lodges 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the  district  and  the  general  rules  of 
the  society ;  and  provided  also,  that  the  rules  made  by  districts  are  not 
incoDsiBtent  with  the  general  rules  of  the  society."  There  can  then  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  point, — we  must  all  conform  with  the  general 
laws;  and  this  being  so,  let  us  consider  the  42nd  General  Law.  Here  we 
ha?e  it  shown  distinctly  that  members  have  a  joint  interest, — not  only  in 
the^  lodges  of  their  own  district,  but  in  the  uinds  of  every  lodge  in  the 
Unitv.  I  think  the  law  speaks  for  itself.  At  a  discussion  on  the  subject 
which  heads  this  paper,  I  heard  one  speaker  declare  that  before  a  member  * 
wu  entitled  to  his  side  pay  from  the  district,  his  lodge  must  have  been 
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previonely  broken  np ;  but  here  we  have  it  plainly,  **  that  when  a  lodge  is 
unable  to  jneet  the  deraandii  of  its  memDers  from  want  of  fanda,  such 
members  sball  become  charK^able  to  th^  funds  qf  the  district.*'  Thor^foie 
it  is  not  necessary  for  a  lodge  to  be  broken  up  before  the  siek  memben 
have  their  sick  claims  on  the  district.  This  is  a  clear  instance  that  eveij 
member  has  an  interest  in  each  lodge  in  his  district,  and  provided  his 
lodge  cannot  meet  his  wants,  he  has  a  legal  claim  on  every  lodge  in 
his  district!  But  the  42nd  Law  ffoes  fiirther;  for  should  it  so  happen 
that  there  are  evil  disposed  members  in  a  lodge,  who  brtek  It  ap^  and 
divide  the  funds  amongst  tbem>  it  provides  for  the  sick  members  left 
behind.  What  can  be  more  simple,  and  more  to  the  point  f  There  can 
be  but  one  inference,  viz.,  if  a  member  is  in  want,  and  his  lodge  eaonot 
meet  his  demands,  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  full  amount  of  his  claim,  as 
provided  in  the  district  rule  for  the  relief  of  district  members,  against 
everjf  lodge  in  his  district ;  and  if  this  be  true,  and  I  cannot  understafid 
how  it  can  be  doubted,  what  is  the  simple  logic  f  Why,  that  lodge  funds 
are  for  the  relief  of  its  own  members,  and  for  the  niembers  of  those  lodges 
in  their  district  who  cannot  oieet  the  just  demands  pf  their  memberal  It 
is  urffed  by  some,  in  consequence  of  one  part  of  this  law  stating  that  Uiiity 
memDers'  claims  are  to  be  met  by  a  levy  of  sis^pence  per  member  per 
annum,  and  district  members  one  8|>iiling  per  member  per  annum,  that  if 
either  of  these  sums  fall  short  of  the  relief  required,  the  sick  members  are 
not  eiititled  to,  and  cannot  recover,  more  j  but  looking  at  it  in  that  )ii(ht, 
is,  in  m^  opinion,  taking  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  case,  I  am  inclined  to 
the  behef  that  the  amounts  are  so  fixed,  because  nothing  like  the  sitfn 
specified  is  ever  likely  to  be  wanted  to  ineet  such  cases,  but  should  fX  any 
time  more  be  required,  does  any  one  doubt  but  the  liiw  would  be  imme- 
diately altered  to  meet  the  requirements!  I  feel  still  more  assured  this 
won  14  be  done  from  the  last  portion  of  the  law,  which  states;,  that  the 
above  amounts  shall  be  given  "until  a  uniforni  rate  ef  payments  aod 
bene^ts  exist  throughout  the  Order  ;*'  and  if  that  means  anything  nt  all,  it 
means,  that,  should  a  upiform  rate  of  payments  and  beneflts  oziat,  the 
members  in  sickness,  &e.,  ^hali  have  every  and  the  same  benefit^  whether 
their  lodge  or  district  have  broken  up  or  qo — thereby  i(^^"S  them  a  most 
decided  claim  for  their  sick  and  funeral  pay  on  every  lodge^n  the  Upitj^ » 
and  this  proves  satisfactorily  that  the  whole  funds  of  the  society  are  the 
joint  property  of  pvery  lodge  ^nc)  member  in  it !  {n  the  67t)i  Qeneral  Law 
It  is  epecified,  that  ^each  district  in  the  Ui>ity  shal^  fix  the  am.QUiit  of 
contributions  to  be  paid  by  the  members  ;*'  if  the  framars  of  our  laws  did 
not  consider  that  eaoh  member  had  a  joint  interest  in  the  funds,  why  tl)e 
necessity  of  making  this  provision  I  The  126th  Law  provides  that  no 
lodge  shall  be  allowed  to  divide  its  funds,  or  break  up,  ei^cept  in  eon- 
tpnnity  with  the  13th  clause  of  the  18tb  ftnd  19th  Vic ,  cap.  63;  and  under 
that,  if  a  lodge  breaks  up«  a  sofficient  sum  is  bound  to  be  allowed  on  behalf 
of  tho9§  n^ember?  who  may  not  wish  to  leave  the  society*  1^  shall  be  found 
nece93arv  upon  a  fair  computation.  If  there  is  no  iomt  interest  io  the 
fund^  what  good  reason  could  have  suggested  the  14Ist  Law,  which  reads, 
"  No  lodge  shall  be  allowed  to  sit  under  any  laws  but  those  adoptied  by  t^e 
Order  in  general,  pr  bye-laws  made  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  their 
district  and  the  general  laws  of  the  Order  f*  that  uniformity  should  exist 
thei    '      ^     •— •    • '.   ,        .     .. 

be 

the 

over-age  fees ;  and  why  should  this  be  necessary,  if  members  have  no  claiiB 
^ono^her  lodges  ?7r){ut'th«it  they  have  claims  on  other  lodges  {  ^ii^k  wf 
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aod  in  it  we  read^  ^  That  any  person  throwing  his  card  or  clearance  into 
his  own  o|r  an^  other  lodge,  snail  become  a  member  immediately  ;'*  what 
then  do  we  gather  from  this  f  l^et  us,  for  the  salce  of  illustration,  suppose 
(what  I  sincerely  trust  never  will  be)  that  the  Marc  Antony  Lodge  had 
Dearly  es^ustea  its  funds,  and  I  felt,  for  the  sake  of  security,  I  should 
prefer  to  belong  to  another  lodge  with  plenty  of  capital !  what  would  be 
essier  than  to  ask  for  my  clearance,  and  ifeposit  it  in  one  of  the  rich 
lodges  I  I  should  l)ecome  a  member  of  the  loage  accepting  my  clearance, 
and  have  an  equal  claim  to  tho  funds  of  that  lodge  as  any  member  belong- 
ing to  it  I  It  may  be  said  that  lodges  could  reuise  me  admittance  within 
five  miles ;  but  clearances  have  been  granted  and  accepted  within  tho 
given  distai^ce,  for  the  law  is  not  imperative ;  it  Fays,  **  members  may 
present,  and  lodges  accept,  cards  or  clearances  withio  the  distance  of  five 
Dtles,  but  are  not  compelled  to  do  so  ;*'  therefore,  should  a  lodge  refuse  to 
receive  a  clearance  within  five  miles,  it  is  qnite  clear  beyond  that  distance 
no  lodge  could  i'efuse  to  do  so ;  and  it  that  be  the  case,  would  not  most 
members,  if  they  thought  their  lodge  was  getting  into  difficulties,  and 
there  would  be  no  relief  for  them,  resort  to  tne  method  of  clearance,  an4 
60  make  sure  that,  should  they  require  assistance,  their  claims  would  be 
satisfied  f  I  really  cannot  see  anything  by  which  we  can  understand  tho 
question  of  joint  property,  under  discussion,  better  than  by  this,  to  me, 
most  comprenensive  medium  of  clearance ;  if  our  members  gravely  inquire 
into  the  subject,  I  am  persuaded  they  will  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as 
I  have.  Under  the  head  of  travelling  reliefs  we  have  it  a^in  exemplified, 
that  members  have  a  claim  upon  every  lodge  in  the  Upity,  in  proportion 
to  its  membersy  according  to  tne  247th  Law.  Even,  therefore,  a  member 
on  travel  has  a  olaim  for  a  certain  amount  on  every  lodge,  and  to  that 
extent  he  has  a  common  interest  in  the  welfare  of  every  lodge. 

For  aught  we  can  say,  the  richest  lodge  we  have  may  become  unfortu- 
nate. It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  ar^e  in  anv  other  way,  in  such 
ctreumstancQ9,  than  that  '*  members  of  insolvent  lodges  have  an  equal 
claim  to  the  funds  of  solvent  lodges  with  the  members  thereof/'  and  that 
it  is,  in  reality,  one  common  property  throughout  the  district,  and  perhaps 
I  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  throughout  the  Unity.  Taking  our  district 
at  7,900  members,  we  can  meet  the  demands  of  upwards  of  18  members 
for  twelve  months,  as  described  in  the  district  law.  Should  our  district 
break  up,  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  fear  that  any  member  will  be 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  society,  as  they  would  become  Unity  mem- 
bers; and  I  find  according  to  the  rule  for  their  relief  the  Order,  according 
to  its  present  number,  will  support  with  the  full  gift  of  10s.  per  week  for 
the  first  six  months,  and  the  half  pay  the  remainder  of  the  time,  no  less  a 
nnml»er  than  35S  members !  There  is  therefore  no  ground  for  apprehension 
whether  the  funds  iuay  be  considered  the  ioint  property  or  no  of  the  mem- 
bers at  large,  but  that  every  member  will  have  nis  claim  on  the  Order  fully 
latisfied,  and  thai  there  will  be  no  disappointment  under  that  head. 

Let  us  consider  why  the  42nd  Law  was  made.  Upon  reflection,  I  think 
almost  all  of  US  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  it  was  that  every  member  shall 
have  his  claim  on  the  society  fully  satisfied,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  doubt 
about  the  matter;  because,  as  it  eannot  be  denied,  after  a  lodge  has  broken 
up,  and  the  members  received  (that  is  to  say,  so  many  of  them  as  could  get 
surgeons'  certificates  of  good  health)  their  clearances,  and  deposited  them 
in  lodges,  they  become  immediately  free  members  of  those  lodges,  and 
have  an  equal  interest  and  elaim  to  the  funds ;  and  that  is  the  principle, 
according  to  my  thinking,  that  the  whole  of  the  funds  are  joint  property, 
for  if  every  loage  In  the  district,  but  one,  broke  up,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  lodge  left  wouUi  becoo^  Ih^  ^Mct,  and  th§  ipeipbers  of  all  other 
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lodges  broken  no  woald  belong  to  tbac  mxiriving  lodge, — ^tberefore,  the 
funds  of  that  lodge  would  be  the  joint  pro^ierty  of  every  member  of  the 
lodge,  and,  consequently,  of  the  district.  This  reduces  the  aignment  to  iU 
greatest  simplicity,  and  in  that  shape  I  shall  leave  it  for  the  membOTB  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions;  but  giving  it  as  my  belief  that  the  42ad 
General  Law  was  made  purposely  that  the  sick  members  of  any  lodn 
that  may  become  insolvent  shall  have  their  claims  on  the  Unity  fiillj 
satisfied,  and  that  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  great  majority^  of  onr 
members,  and  I  may  add  without  indiscretion,  the  public  at  laige,  is— that 
we  have  funds  in  every  lodge,  and  those  funds  belong  to,  and  are,  the  joiafc 
property  of  every  member. 

From  this  discussion,  very  creditably  brought  forward  by  the  Hope  of 
Finsbury  Lodge,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  our  laws  will  be  altered ;  I 
do  not  consider  it  to  be  necessary  that  they  should  be  ;  they  work  well 
and  harmoniously  as  they  are,  we  all  understand  our  obligations,  we  know 
we  have  certain  demands  to  meet  every  half-year  to  our  district,  both 
in  funeral  and  incidental  levies — these  demands  no  one  has  ever  disputed— 
they  are  the  regular  and  consistent  demands  as  laid  down  in  general  law, 
ancl  beyond  that  we  can  never  go.  With  regard  to  the  idea  of  some  of  oor 
members,  that  lodges  may  be  called  upon  some  time  or  other  to  surrender 
the  whole  of  their  capital,  if  the  funds  of  lodges  are  considered  joint 
property,  I  may  remark,  such  a  demand  would  be  quite  inconsistent,  and 
of  course  never  agreed  to.  Each  lodge  takes  care  of  its  funds,  has  its 
treasurer,  trustees,  &c^  &c.,  and  beyond  question  always  will  have  the 
same  management  of  its  capital.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  yiembers 
should  do,  no  matter  to  what  lodge  they  belong,  or  what  offices  they  hare 
taken;  if  they  see  monej  voted  away  incorrectly,  or  a  law  broken,  it  is  their 
duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  fact,  and  it  the  lodge 

Sersists  in  acting  contrarv  to  rule,  acquaint  the  proper  officers  of  it.  This 
tscttssion,  if  it  nave  no  better  effect,  will  at  least  induce  members  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  business  of  their  lodf^  and  if  they  see  anything 
done  which  they  consider  incorrect,  they  will  immediately  see  about  it 
and  take  the  proper  legal  remedies. 


THE  POET'S  LIFE. 


The  poet*s  life  is  but  a  waking  dream  1 
He  wanders  lonely  'mid  the  city's  din, 
With  sons  of  mammon  he  denieth  kin. 

And  shuns  contamination — by  the  stream, 
Or  on  the  mountain— by  the  min*s  gleam, 
When  doth  the  moon  her  sdlent  course  begin — 

By  the  vast  ocean — ^by  the  roaring  din. 
Whenever  solitude  doth  reign  supreme 
His  soul  walks  forth  from  its  abode  of  sin, 

And  soars  on  inspiration's  sacred  wing 
Like  some  glad  bird  'scap'fl  from  the  sportsman's  glO| 
Longing  once  more  its  liberty  to  sing. 

So  mountii  his  spirit  to  the  realms  of  tnonghty 

To  sing  of  things  by  mortal  lore  untaught. 
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THE  LEICESTER  A.M.C. 


OuB  ftnniial  parliament  was  this  year  held  in  the  ancient  and  thriving 
town  of  Leicester — a  town  remar&able  for  hosiery  and  Roman  relics, 
eridences  of  past  fame  and  present  commercial  importance.  A  detailed 
report  of  the  onsiness  transacted  by  the  hundred  and  forty  delegates,  who 
stteoded  the  A.M.C.,  is  clearly  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Magazine ;  but  we 
may  briefly  indicate  the  chief  features  of  this  interesting  gathering. 

The  delegates  met  on  Whit  Monday,  and  commenced  their  session  in 

the  New  Hall  by  an  address  from  Mr.  William  Alexander,  of  Leeds,  the 

Grand  Master  of  the  Unity  for  the  year  1868-9.    He  congratulated  the 

I  deputies  on  the  present  satisfactory  condition  of  the  Order.    The  greatest 

I  uDanimity  and  good  feeling  prevailed  throughout  the  Unity,  and  there 

appetred  to  be  a  general  desire  to  improve  any  imperfections  which  might 

<  exiBt  in  the  constitution  of  the  Unity,  or  in  the  administration  of  its  laws. 

During  the  past  year  24,907  persons  had  been  initiated.    The  society,  on 

the  Ist  of  January  last,  numbered  upwards  of  287,000  subscribing  members. 

Amongst  the  more  important  topics  proposed  for  discussion,  the  Grand 

Master  referred  to  one  relating  to  the  145th  or  General  Financial  Law. 

The  directors  had,  during  the  past  year,  taken  the  opinion  of  eminent 

counsel  with  regard  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  trustees,  in  the 

isTeitfflent  of  the  reserved  fund  of  lodges.    That  opinion  had  been  laid 

before  the  Unity,  and  it  would,  he  hoped,  prove  a  valuable  guide  to  all 

interested  in  this  moat  imporuint  Question.    The  petition  from  the  Hull 

District  for  relief,  in  consequence  of  loss  of  funds,  owing  to  the  recent  bank 

I  failure  in  that  town,  had  been  nobly  responded  to.    Toe  sum  of  £270  had 

been  subscribed,  which,  together  with  the  dividend  received  of  8s.  6d.  in 

the  pound,  would  leave  the  lodge  in  a  much  better  position  than  was 

I  orifpnally  anticipated.     Mr.  Alexander  then  referred  to  the  fact  that 

I  twenty-five  years  had  elapsed  since  he  first  attended  an  annual  committee 

'  ofihe  Order,  and  he  favourably  contrasted  its  present  position  and  influ- 

^  cnee  with  its  then  comparative  insignificance.   He  concluded  by  ezpreesing 

regret  that  even  at  tne  present  time  an  influential  journal  ((k$  Timfi) 

should  have  endeavoured  to  cast  reflections  upon  the  honour  and  integrity 

'  of  the  members  of  such  a  society.    Such  calumnies  were  wholly  unwar- 

nnted,  and  demonstrated  how  little  the  writer  knew  of  the  promss 

recently  effected  by  the  labours  of  several  leading  members  of  their 

institution. 

On  Tu^day  morning,  the  town  presented  a  very  gay  and  animated 
sppearance.    Flags  and  banners  were  displayed  from  various  houses,  and 
the  streets  were  full  of  sight- seers  in  their  holiday  clothes.    The  Odd- 
Pellows  of  Leicester,  and  the  surrounding  districts,  walked  in  procession 
to  St.  Martin's  Church,  where  Divine  service  was  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
I  Dr.  Hook,  Dean  of  Chichester,  who  is  well-known  as  a  true  and  enthusiastic 
I  HisQiber  of  our  Order.    The  Doctor  took  for  his  text  a  verse  from  the 
'  ^istle  to  Timothy,  '*  Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise 
I  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."    The  venerable 
I  ^fice  was  crowded,  and  many  of  the  delegates  were  among  the  congre- 
gation.   In  the  evening  a  grand  iMUiquet  was  held  in  a  semi-temporary 
saloon  in  the  rear  of  the  Bell  Hotel,  the-head-quarters  of  the  ofiicers  of  the 
Unity.    About  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  persons  sat  down  to  a  splendid 
fopssty  during  the  time  occupied  in  the  oiscussion  of  which  the  yeomanry 
tod  militia  bands  played  their  most  enlivening  airs.    Viscount  Curzon, 
Mi*,  for  the  southern  division  of  the  county  of  Leicester,  took  the  chair; 
^^9  vice-chair  being  occupied  by  John  Biggs,  Esq.,  M  J*,  for  the  borough. 
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The  Mayor  and  Corpoimiion,  in  a  body,  honoured  the  banqnot  by  their 
preeenoe.  The  festival  was  still  farther  distingaished  by  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  influential  local  gentlemen,  belonging  to  the  Freemasons, 
who  attended  at  the  invitation  of  the  mana^:ing  committeeu  in  order  to 
testifjT  their  sTmpathy  with  what  may  be  not  inaptly  termed  the  provident 
working  men's  adaptation  of  the  great  principle  of  the  ancient  and  hononr- 
able  fraternity  to  tneir  peculiar  necessities  and  requirements,  iiddressei 
were  delivered  by  Mossrs.  Alexander,  Hardwiok,  Daynee,  Roe^  and  other 
gentlemen,  explanatory  of  the  objects  and  social  importance  of  Odd* 
iellowahip  and  friendly  societies.  The  whole  of  the  proceedings  puted 
off  with  the  greatest  possible  idai.  Mr.  G.  P.  Pardon,  Editor  of  the 
Mi^azine,  was  present  daring  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  the  A.II.G, 
and  visited,  witn  several  deputies,  various  of  the  lodges  held  in  the  town.— 
On  Thursday,  a  grand  ball  took  place  in  the  banqueting  room,  which  was 
gaily  decorated  with  evergreens  and  flowers,  and  presented  a  most  gay  and 
even  splendid  appearance. — ^The  various  commercial  and  manufifetorin; 
establishments  were  freely  opened  to  all  visitors.  A  copy  of  the  new 
edition  of  Thompson's  Handbook  to  Leicester,  dedicated  to  the  members 
of  the  Manchester  Unity,  was  presented  to  every  denuty;  and  real]/ 
every  individual  in  the  town  seemed  to  vie  with  his  neignhour  in  render* 
ing  service  and  doing  honour  to  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Unity 
orOdd-Fellows. 

With  regard  to  the  strictly  business  point  of  view,  the  Leicester  A.M.C. 
has  been  productive  of  but  few  important  changes  in  our  laws  and  general 
practice.    Among  the  principal  oiscussions  which  have  interest  to  the 

feneral  public,  may  be  noticed  one  having  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
Ir.  John  Tidd  Pratt,  the  registrar  of  Friendlv  Societies.  Many  depattes 
complained  of  the  manner  in  which  that  gentleman  has  interfered  with  the 
rules  sent  to  him  for  certification,  and  contended  that  by  sucb  conduct  he 
had  exceeded  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  law.  A  **  winding-op" 
clause  in  a  recent  act  towards  the  close  of  the  late  session,  without  the  con- 
sent or  knowledge  of  those  most  interested,  was  severely  commented  upoO| 
and  a  resolution  passed  that  lodges  and  districts  should  petition  parlia- 
ment for  its  repeal,  and  that  the  members  of  the  Unity  throughout  the 
countrv  should  be  requested  to  confer  with  the  representatives  of  their 
several  localities,  with  a  view  to  secure  their  support  to  its  pnrer. 

The  election  of  the  officers,  &c.,  took  place  on  Thursday.  Tne  followiiuf 
is  the  result : — ^Mr.  William  Hickton,  Deputy  Grand  Master,  was  elected 
unanimously  Grand  M.i8ter  of  the  Order  for  the  ensuing  year.    The  con- 


gave  nis  casting  vote  for  Mr.  Buck.  The  following  gentleoM 
were  elected,  in  conjunction  with  the  retiring  Grand  Master,  to  form  the 
Board  of  Directors: — Messrs.  Gale,  of  Liverpool;  Roe,  of  London; 
Schofield,  of  Bradford :  Gbss,  of  Burslem  ;  Daynes.  of  Norwich ;  StreeL 
of  Wlrksworth ;  Wooacock,  of  Glossop  :  Bnigess,  of  South  London ;  and 
the  Bev.  J.  AUen,  of  Long  Sutton.  Mr.  Charles  BLardwick^  of  Preston, 
who  has  been  suocessivdv  re-appointed  for  the  last  eight  yean,  dedined  to 
be  again  elected.  Mr.  H.  Ratchffe  was  ananimously  re-elected  as  Cone- 
spending  Secretaij  of  the  Order. 

The  consideration  of  the  proposed  8np3>lementaTT  Insurance  Sodetf 
was,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  directorg^  referred  to  the  next  annual 
meeting,  in  order  that  the  rules  of  the  proposed  scheme  might  be  circQUted 
and  disoassed  im  the  various  districts  of  the  Unity,  previoos  to  the  annual 
committee  taking  any  legislative  action.  It  is  proposed  in  this  scheme  to 
establish  a  suppfemantajy  society  under  the  Friendly  Bodetiei^  Ae^  b/ 
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irlncii  memberfl  niglit  inrare  for  a  ram  not  excMdin^  £200  tX  dMth,  md  tA 
wxamity  not  exceeding  £dO  per  annntn.  The  foDowing  is  a  brief  epitome 
of  the  remttininn^  Imsiness  of  tbe  meeting  u.The  propoflition  for  tnennial 
A.M.C.B  ftnd  triennial  alterations  of  laws  was  neg^atived.  The  proposition 
for  five  auditors  instead  of  three  was  withdrawn.  The  proposition,  from 
the  North  London  District,  riving  power  to  the  district  omcers  to  take  the  ji 
books  from  anj  lodge  for  the  ourposes  of  examination,  with  the  addition, 
that^  ''the  secretary  be  allowed  to  be  present  at  such  examination,"  was 
carried.  Messrs.  Roe,  Dajnes,  Street,  LufF,  and  Richmond,  were  re* 
appointed  as  trustees ;  on  a  ballot  being  taken,  the  town  of  Shrewsbury 
was  chosen  as  that  in  which  to  hold  the  next  A.M.C.  Messrs.  Crispen 
and  Collins  were  then  elected  as  auditors ;  and  Leicester  was  chosen  as  the 
district  which  should  appoint  the  third  auditor,  in  the  place  of  the  retiring 
officer.  It  was  decidea  that  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Augustus  Frederick 
Greaves,  Mayor  of  Melbourne,  and  member  of  the  colonial  legislature; 
the  present  Grand  Master,  Mr.  llickton  ;  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Cowbridge, 
Soutn  Wales ;  and  Mr.  Webb,  of  Hyde,  should  appear  in  the  Magazine ; 
and  the  committee  ajoumed. 

On  Friday,  the  business  of  tho  day  commenced  with  the  discussion  of 
the  general  laws,  especially  the  145th — the  financial  law  of  the  Unity. 
The  Bolton  proposition  for  a  redemption  scale  was  carried,  with  this 
addition  :~**That  the  following  be  added  to  the  145th  General  Law,  viz. : 
'And  should  such  member  Iuito  paid  any  ^ven  amount  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  tbe  additional  annual  contributions,  m  accordance  with  the  145th 
General  Law,  the  lodge  reeeiring  the  card  or  clearance  shall  be  entitled  to 
and  shall  receive  such  amount  tnat  may  be  due  for  tho  redemption  of  the 
sannal  •ooiribution,  according  to  the  amount  of  contributioa  redeemed 
and  the  age  of  the  member  at  the  time  lus  card  or  dearanoe  was  granted 
by  IIm  lodge,  which  amount  shall  be  inserted  on  the  card  or  clearance^ 
SM  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  lodge  granting  the  same  within  three 
months  after  logal  application  may  nave  been  made  for  the  same  to  be 
remitted.' "  This  alteration  will  come  in  force  in  August ;  but  it  seems 
desirable  that  alterations  in  the  general  law  should  not  be  acted  on  till  at 
lesst  three  moaths  after  the  A.M.C.  making  such  alteration,  in  order  that 
the  cbaage  may  become  perfectly  well  known  throughout  the  UnitT.  Tbe 
varioofl  proposals  for  adopting  a  scale  of  contributions  and  Initiatloik  fees 
dUforettt  flpom  that  now  in  force  for  the  various  ages  of  members  joining 
the  Unity,  were  rejected. 

On  Satmday,  the  further  consideration  of  sandry  propositions  for  altera* 
tieas  ia  the  general  law  was  proceeded  with.  The  foflowing  propositton 
Vis  carried  by  a  'majority  of  42  to  24,  amid  much  cheering  :^*  That  a 
member  in  good  health  who  is  residing  at  a  distance  from  his  lodge,  have 
power  to  pay  into  any  lodge  near  to  where  he  resides,  the  same 
snouBt  «f  medical  pence  as  the  members  of  the  latter  lodge  pay,  and  shall 
he  entitled  to  the  beoefitsof  the  medical  officer  when  necessary,  as  long  as 
he  esBtiaiies  such  payment,  during  which  time  he  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
pay  medical  penee  to  his  own  lodge.*'  The  sum  of  £20wasvotcd  to  th« 
Charitiee  of  the  town ;  £10  were  voted  to  Mr.  Alexander  for  his  services 
9»  D.G.M.  and  G.M.  of  the  Order ;  votes  of  thanks  were  then  nnaaimonriy 
pomsd  to  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  who  was  presenitn  the  hall  lor  some  time 
on  Wednesdmr  I  Viscount  Corson ;  the  Mayor  and  Corporation ;  the  Maa«- 
fiMtnrem  of  Leieester ;  the  Committee  of  Management,  and  the  Press  9 
ud  thna  ended  the  A.M.C.  of  1859,  one  of  the  most  sacoessful  in  its  rss«lt« 
Md  eemplete  in  its  arrangements  that  has  yet  been  witnessed  in  the  y nitf  . 
WUto  oil  the  solijeet,  we  cannot  refnia  from  asakiag  *  brief  extract  froaa 
*Wihibig«riisle  ill  the  iMoMMr  49Mwtf ion,  Of  Jn^  frfaieh  dgvoted  «# 
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less  than  four  pages  to  a  report  of  the  meeting.  After  speaJdng  in  tennt 
of  high  encomium  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  the  writer  says — "  It  has  been 
onr  pleasure  this  week  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  A^M.C^  end  we 
should  be  wanting  in  sincerit^r  did  we  fail  to  state,  that  an  assembly  of 
gentlemen  more  capable  of  legislating  upon  questions  of  deep  import  wo 
have  never  met.  In  their  deuberations  there  was  an  utter  absence  of  sU 
that  fulsome  adulation  which  public  representatives  generally  take  w 
much  pains  to  lavish  upon  somebody  or  other ;  there  was  one  continuous 
display  of  those  attainments  that  distinguish  men  holding  high  public 
offices,  and  the  manner  in  which  business  was  despatched  was  a  pattern 
worthy  of  imitation  bv  representatives  of  infinitely  higher  pretensionfl. 
With  a  constitutionally-elected  body  like  the  AJn.C,  the  Manchester 
Unity  may  well  progress;  and  had  we  not  an  item  of  the  financial  position 
of  the  Onier  before  us,  we  should  be  inclined  to  advocate  its  pnndples 
from  the  fact  that  in  its  ranks  so  sterling  an  amount  of  abilify  is  oos- 
centrated." 


8)^e  "^aiJiQt  §La0m. 


T7NIVSBSAL  TABL£S  FOR  PAYMENTS  AND  BENEFITS. 


Wb  inserted  in  No.  10,  p.  53,  a  communication  referring  to  a  subiect  of 
ffreat  importance — the  extension  of  benefits  in  the  Manchester  Unitv. 
We  believe  the  proposition  often  urged  for  "double  payments--donbIe 
benefits"  has  been  as  often  n^atived,  chiefiy  for  the  reason  that  it  wsi 
well  understood  the  various  rates  prevailing  in  districts  and  lodges  were 
most  unsatisfactory  groundwork  upon  which  to  engraft  such  a  plan. 
Wherever  a  scale  of  payments  was  m  use,  too  low  to  be  safe,  the  permie- 
sion  to  accept  double  payments  for  double  benefits,  <m  iks  aame  Moif,  wonld 
have  doubled  the  ezistinf  mischief,  and  have  risked  the  speedier  downfall 
of  a  lodge.  But  we  thiiUc  the  matter  has  not  been  carefully  viewed,  and 
that  the  real  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  small.  It  wants  but  a  proper 
decision,  once  for  all,  of  an  A.M.C.,  and  the  working  out  of  that  decision 
may  be  well  left  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  district  committees.  It  is 
a  strange  and  remarkable  fact,  yet  none  the  less  true,  that  the  geneFsl 
laws  do  not  prescribe  aay  scale  of  payments  and  benefits  1  Many  may  ssy, 
there  must  be  a  mistake  in  this  statement.  But  let  us  see  :  the  words  of 
the  126th  are,  '*£veiy  member  shall  pay  his  contributionsL  which  shall 
not  be  leu  tAaa  3d.  per  week  clear  to  the  sick  and  fiineral  rands  of  the 
lodge.*'  The  145th  provides,  that  members  initiated  after  Ist  August, 
1853,  "  shall  pay,  in  addition  to  the  unuU  contribution  paid  by  other  mem- 
bers," a  furtner  periodical  contribution  according  to  age  on  entrance. 
But  for  what  benefits  f  On  this  point  the  genersi  laws  are  silent.  The 
67th  says  :—**  Each  district  in  the  Unitv  shall  fix  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions to  be  paid  by  the  members  of  each  lodge  in  the  district,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Law  145.  Each  district  shall  fix  the  amount  to  be  paid 
by  each  lodge  during  sickness,  for  such  payment,  and  the  amount  of  the 
funeral  donations."  Districts,  then,  can  do  whatever  they  please ;  and  if, 
unfortunately,  one  fixes  upon  such  laive  benefits  as  soon  run  out  the 
funds,  more  provident  members  of  the  Unity  in  other  districts  and  lod^ 
have  the  gratification  of  knowing  they  must  relieve  the  membei%fiom  mi- 
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proTideiit*pIac€8,  who  become  cliai)geable  under  the  42nd  Law.  The  time  is 
coming  wnen  such  amomalies,  or  inconmsteneesy  most  be  grappled  with. 
The  present  state  of  things  is  far  from  satisfoctory,  judging  from  page  14. 
Ac,  of  the  Qnarterljr  Report  for  January,  1869.  We  shall  repeat  parts  of 
it  here,  because  it  will  be  new  to  our  readers  ;  and  because  members  have 
not  the  same  chance  of  qnietl  j  perusiDg  the  report,  as  their  own  copies  of 
the  Ha^iazine.  We  may  also  induce  some  to  borrow  the  report  who  would 
otherwise  know  nothing  of  its  contents. 

"199  diflRsrent  scales  of  contributions  and  benefits  exist  in  the  Unit^ ;  in 
20  districts  the  members  contribute  only  threepence  per  week  to  the  sick." 

The  following  lines  show  the  pajrments  in  different  districts^  and  the 
▼ariety  of  benefits  allowed  ^— 


Ko.of      WmUj 
Diitiicta.    p«7in«at. 
d. 


26 
81 
33 

67 


H 

4 


WmUj  Sick  Allowance. 
f  12  months  7  to  12 


6 

« 

7  to  10 

6 

« 

8  to  10 

12 

« 

7  to  12 

6 

« 

7  to  12 

12 

« 

9  to  12 

12 

it 

9  to  12 

6 

M 

8  to  12j 

OiiI>wtli 
of  Member. 

i:      £ 

7  to  10 

6  to  12 

7  to  12 

s. 
6  to  12  10 


On  Death 
of  Wife. 
£       £ 

3  to  8 

4  to  11 

s. 
4  lOtolo 

6  to- 


others    /4  I  The  benefits  allowed  being  about  the  same  in  proportion  to 
charge      6   (   the  payments,  as  in  those  districts  where  6d.  is  contributed. 


£5 


A  larg*  portion  of  members  of  the  Unity  are  paying 

Another  yeiy  laige  portion  of  lodges  in  the  Unity  are  charging 

It  must  be  confessed  this  is  somewhat  better  than  the  statement  in 

5. 47,  ToL  2,  extracted  from  the  Reports  for  1846 ;  and  the  direotois  have 
one  great  service  in  promulgating  such  partiouUrs,  with  a  correct  table 
ifaowing  the  value  of  tne  payments  and  benefits. 

It  appears  from  that  table  that  if  a  young  man  of  20  pays  6d.  per  week, 
the  present  value  of  his  contribution  is  £24  Os.  4d.  If  the  benefits  he 
assores  for  are  10s.  per  week  in  sickness  for  first  twelve  months,  6s.  weekly 
after,  £10  at  his  own  death  and  £6  on  death  of  his  wife,  the  present  value 
of  those  benefits  would  be  £19  19s.  8d.  He  would  therefore  do  paving  too 
much  by  £4  Os.  8d. ;  and  if  he  were  charged  4d|.  weekly,  it  would  be  quite 
enough.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  other  early  ages ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  young  men  are  commonly  required  to  pa^  too  much.  If 
we  take  age  30,  the  varae  at  that  age,  of  the  same  benefit,  is  £23  16s.  6d. ; 
and  if  only  6d.  weekly  be  paid,  the  present  value  of  that  is  £21  Ids.  8d. 
To  make  up  the  difference  that  member  should  pay  2s.  2d.  extra,  yearlv ; 
making  in  all  £1  3s.  lOd.  This  table  is  most  important,  and  demands  the 
carefbl  consideration  of  members. 

The  following  figures  are  intended  to  show  the  working  of  the  present 
l46th  Law,  wiUi  regard  to  additional  annual  contribution,  at  age  30,  the 
▼alue  of  piayments  and  benefits  b«bg  compared  in  Uuree  oases,  with  different 
lodges »— 
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OAHi. 

Anmial,  4fl.  3d.«     4    6    1  j  Death.    £10,  £6.  j-=»^23  16    €..^2    2   3 

LO0I. 

Ditto.  ^£35  18    9  |S^*f^f\S"^:  }«-fi28  11    9..UBi  18   0 

The  U»i  ease  ii  ihat  of  lodgaa  in  the  lamsi  district^  and  proyet  that  it  in 
next  to  useieaa  to  have  a  scale  of  additional  opntribiitioiM  without  reqniriBg, 
by  j^eneral  law,  that  it  shall  be  increased  in  propoitioD  to  the  yaiue  of 
benefits  allowed  in  each  lodge. 

To  look  at  the  question  of  payments  and  benefits  fairly,  we  ahoeld 
reeoUect  that  any  member  may  assure  for  a  snm  to  be  paid  on  death  not 
ezceedinff  £200,  and  for  any  sum  (without  limit),  in  sicknessi  for  which  he 
can  affora  to  pay« 

The  sugestion  now  offered  is,  that  at  some  future  A.M.C.,  the  146th  Law 
should  be  made  to  read  as  follows  : — 

'*  No  person  of  improper  character,  Bor  any  one  under  the  age  of  18,  or 
erer  40  years,  shidl  be  made  a  member  of  this  Order,  nor  shall  any  person 
be  allowed  to  be  a  member  of  two  lodges  in  the  Unity.  Any  person  who 
proposes  a  member  contrary  to  this  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined  Sis»,  and  not 
less  than  10s,  6d.,  whether  the  person  proposed  be  admit ed  or  not.  Deaf 
and  dumb  persons  may  be  admitted. 

'^  The  paymentg  on  initiation,  and  for  ooa.tribtttion%  shall  be  those  stated 
in  Table- 1.,  appended  to  these  laws  (according  to  age  on  the  birthday  pre- 
vious to  being  initiated),  tor  the  benefits  stated  at  the  head  of  Table  I. 
Any  member,  who  shall  not  be  married  at  the  time  of  his  initiation,  shall 
be  at  liberty,  within  three  months  afterwards,  to  claim  a  rednetion  in  the 
amount  of  his  contribution,  of  such  sum  stated  in  Table  III.,  as  isneceasaiy 
to  assure  the  amouBt  payable  at  a  wife's  death  j  but  shosld  such  member 
afterwards  marry,  he  shall  furnish  a  certificate  that  his  wife  is  in  good 
health,  and  pay  extra  contribution  according  to  the  ageof  A»  wife,  as  stated 
in  Table  III.,  or  otherwise  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  benent  on  her 
eeatQ* 

*<  Any  lodipe  admitting  a  person  fer  a  less  initiation  fee,  or  upon  pigment 
af  less  eontribtttions  than  those  speeified  in  Table  L,  for  the  benehte  there 
stated,  (except  as  aforesaid)  shall,  on  |H'oof  thereof  beuv  made  ta  the 
G.M.  and  Board  of  Dtreoters,  be  expelled  from  the  Order. 

^  An3F  member  admitted  under  Table  I.  shall  be  at  liberty  at  the  time  of 
j  hia  initiation  or  at  any  future  period,  to  redeem  sueh  part  of  his  contri- 
bution as  he  ma^  wish,  by  making  suoh  immediate  paynMnt  aa  Is  stated  in 
Table  II.,  opposite  the  age  when  he  may  so  wish  to  redeem.'' 

**  Any  membei^  admitted  under,  ^  paying  according  to^  Table  I.  shall  be 
at  Ubca-ty  to  contribute  fixt  such  extra  ben^ta^  or  any  of  them«  as  are 
stated-  at  the  head  of  Table  III.  on  payment  of  SHoh  extra  contnbution^ 
applioable  te  the  case^  as  are  stated  in  Table  III,  opposite  the  age  whan  he 
may  so  wii^  to  conlabttte.'* 

Table  I. 

Ag«  iMt       Fm  on       Annual  Contribution 
Slrthday.    InitUtion.     to  be  paid^uartedy.  Beoefl^  to  be  reoefnd 

II  I  In  sidness,  IQs.  weekly  for  M^f  ao. 

0s«  aAerwardfl* 
Ota  ^eflAh  of  member  £10 
On  death  of  wife £5 


Tabl*  II. 

jomnpnoK  Boaim» 

Non.— Tfheii  a  member  recleenui  sny  part  of  his  oontribntienff,  and  after- 
wirdB  takes  his  clearance,  this  table  would  proTe  what  sum  should  be  paid 
by  his  lodge,  or  by  him,  to  that  in  which  his  clearance  is  reeerred.  In  ease 
of  any  dispute  the  decision  of  the  Q*M»  and  C.S.  of  the  Order,  in  the  matter, 
to  be  acted  on. 


lUilelll. 

X&TKNDSD  BKNEFITS. 

iMtatl        Aoaual  eontflbotloB       AmmmI  eontrlb»ilo«       AnnwJ  contribttUco 
BBthday*      to  bv  pftid  qosrtactf .      to  bo  poM  qnsrtoriy.       to  bo  oaf  d  qtuat&ttrm 
HckBOM.  DoiilhoriiMmbor  DostboTWlfo. 

1"^    I    lOS.    I        I    £5    I   £10~  1       I  £2  10s.  I  Jt5  | 
Or  for  ether  benefits^  on  paying  inereaeed  contributions  at  the  same  raisu 

This  is  a  mere  snggeition,  capable  of  extension  and  improrement,  when 
my  A.H.C.  shall  resolre  to  alter  the  145th  general  law.  The  first  and 
most  important  object,  gained  by  such  an  improved  law  would  be  the 
removal  of  the  acknowledged  injustice  arising  from  clearances,  which  must 
(trader  certain  conditions)  be  received  by  a  lodge,  notwithstanding  the 
oontributions  payable  by  the  members  bringing  them  may  be  manifestly 
insufficient  to  provide  for  the  benefits  given  in  the  lodges  receiving  them. 
The  lecottd  advantage  would  be  that  such  a  plan  could  be  certified  bv  any 
Actuary,  and  the  Unity  would  have  the  public  credit  (if  it  is  thougnt  soi 
of  the  Registrar's  certificate  stating  that  fact.  The  third  and  not  the  least 
important  object  insured  would  be  uniformity  in  the  scale  of  payments  for 
certain  benefits  throughout  the  entire  Unity. 

It  is  only  fair  to  antieipate  objeetions,  that  the  matter  may  be  well 
eomidered.  Some  dislrieis  might  urge  from  their  fkvonrab&e  experience^ , 
as  oomparad  with  others,  the  paymenm  would  be  more  than  necessary  for 
pforidmg  for  such  benefits.  This  is  at  onoe  met  by  haviug  a  rule  in  every 
Jodge  for  a  periodical  aeoonni  being  taken,  by  competent  persons,  of  the 
^Iffofit**  gamedy  plaeing  the  share  to  eadi  members  credit  on  aoooonl  of 
bis  contributions  to  the  sick  and  fimeral  fund.  Such  a  rule  has  been 
npeatedly  certified  by  the  re^trar,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtainiug  it  and  working  it  out  m  every  lodge.  Other  districts  would  sav, 
tf  compoSed  principally  of  miners,  colliers,  mariners,  &0.,  that  the  payments 
would  not  be  snfficieni.  If  it  resily  is  the  fact  that  their  numbers  are  large 
m  proportion  to  other  members,  another  table— a  fourth— should  be  pre- 
pared, fixing  the  extra  contribution  to  be  pud  bv  iuch  members,  or  the 
reduced  benefits  to  be  allowed,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  liability  t 
■nbj^t  to  the  supervision.  In  every  oase,  of  the  G.M.  and  Ci(.  of  the  Order. 
Another  objection  would  be  started,  that  the  labour  of  bookkeepiog  would 
bo  increased.  It  would  be  politic  for  the  Board  to  prevent  confusion,  bv 
providing  new  books  for  the  members  subscribing  on  the  new  scale,  ana 
insisting  upon  their  use.  The  work  of  secretaries  would  be  checked :  and 
it  would  greatly  assist  them  in  their  duties  if  each  district  appointea  two 
ar  more  extra  official  members,  to  be  " examiners'*  of  lodge  books.  The 
last  eommittee  of  the  North  London  Bistriet  adopted  this  step,  and  it 
itaxpeeted  to  prove  very  nsefol  and  beneficiaL 

Bayond  these  we  do  not  expect  opposite  views,  and  must  eonfess  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  advantMos  dT^  Univeraal  Tables**  seem  manifold. 
I>id  space  permit^  we  should  be  glad  te  consider  the  subject  at  greater 
laogliiy  b«t  hftTtt  said  enongh  io  aronaa  attentioD  on  •  Tery  iaportaal 
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qnottion.  For  manr  retsoni^  it  is  rwy  desirable  to  proride  (safely) 
extended  benefits.  Members  would  be  saved  joining  other  societies,  and 
be  more  likely  to  devote  greater  attention  to  the  a&irs  of  their  lodges ; 
whilst  the  profits  they  contribate  to  assurance  companies  and  Sher 
societies^  would  be  secured  to  the  Order. 


Mb.  BRiasT  ▲in>  the  '^  Times.*'— We  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  pamphleL  now  ready,  by  Mr.  C.  Hardwick,  on  the  subject  of 
the  recent  scandals  of  the  leadin^i^  journal  in  regard  to  Friendly  SocietiesL 
It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Diprose  and  Bateman,  Portugal  Street,  Lin- 
coln's Inn  ;  and  may  be  had  of  the  C.S.  of  the  Order  and  all  secretaries  of 
districts ;  price  twopence.  The  pamphlet  consists  of  the  several  articles, 
by  Mr.  Hardwick,  that  have  appeared  in  the  Magazine,  with  such  additions 
and  corrections  as  circumstances  rendered  necessary.  The  Editor  will  be 
happy  to  forward  it  to  any  direction,  on  receipt  of  three  postsge  stamps. 

LscruRB  ON  Bbvbfit  SociKnis. — We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  very  practical  Lecture,  by  the  Rev.  T.  AUen.  P.G.M.,  late  Cumte 
of  Long  Sutton,  and  a  Director  of  the  Manchester  Unitv  for  the  present  year, 
delivered  to  the  members  of  the  different  lodges  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Long  Sutton,  Holbeach,  and  Wisbeach— the  lecture  includes  benefit  societies 
of  the  present  century — labours  of  Dr.  Price,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beacher,  Mr. 
Henry  Katcllffe,  C  S.,  Messrs.  Neison  and  Finlsison  —  objections  to  lodges 
being  held  in  public  houses  answered — graduated  scales  of  payments  — 
extension  of  the  present  bases  of  the  Manchester  Unity — advantages  to  the 

gublic  from  benefit  societies— appeal  to  ratepayers,  &c. — This  Lecture  is  pub- 
shed  at  Threepence,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Rev.  T.  Allen,  osxe  of 
Mr.  John  Swain,  Printer,  Long  Sutton,  Lincolnshire. 

Stbpnbt  District.— This  branch  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  following  the 
example  of  larger  districts,  has  published  a  statement  of  experience  for 
185S  in  regard  to  its  sick  and  funeral  funds.  The  receipts  amounted  to 
£1,994.  93.  lOd. ;  the  sick  pay  to  members,  £769.  18s. ;  and  funeral  levies, 
JS14G.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  twenty-four  lodges  had  1,389  members, 
and  £  12,027  surplus  funds.  In  the  next  sheet,  to  make  it  thoroughly  useful, 
the  ages  of  all  members  and  wives  will  have  to  be  inserted. 

South  London  District.— The  usual  balance  sheet  of  this  district,  for 
the  year  1858,  has  just  been  issued.  It  appears  that,  out  of  3,895  members, 
there  were  sick  772,  who  received  sick  pay  amounting  to  £2,045.  Fifty- 
three  members  died,  besides  28  wives  and  widows  of  members.  A  pithy 
table  contains  an  account  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  experienced  during 
the  past  seven  years  ;  and  the  total  shown  to  have  been  paid  for  sickness, 
funerals,  and  to  widows  and  orphans,  in  that  time,  is  £29,976.  The  state- 
ment is  highly  creditable  to  the  district,  which  is  in  a  flourishing  state- 
having  now  4,023  members  (average  age  35  years),  and  a  surplus  capital  of 
£33,524,  of  which  about  £463  onlv  belong  to  the  Distress  Fund.  From  all 
other  funds  members  claim  benefits  as  a  right,  but  this  is  intended  to  relieve 
extraordinary  cases. 

MXTROFOLITAN  DISTRICTS'  ANNUAL  EXCURSION  TO  THE  CRYSTAL  PaL4CB. 

The  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Districts  hold  their  annual  festival  on 
the  1st  and  2nd  of  Auffust,  tor  the  benefit  of  the  Widow  and  Oiphan  Fund 
of  the  North  and  South  London  and  Pimlico  Districts.  On  thisinterestin/7 
occasion  the  usual  attractions  will  be  enhanced  by  a  special  popular  oat- 
door  entertainment,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Nelson  Lee,  the  well-knoim 
manager.    Madame  Pauline  Violante,  ^  the  celebrated  ascensionist  on  the 
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Atlantie  win,"  will  pats  oTor  the  Great  Beein  daring  the  time  that  the 
foantMQs  are  playing ;  the  Jameiton  fiunily,  the  brothers  St.  Leon,  and 
'^the  renowned  Sam  CoUinSy  the  great  delineator  of  Irish  character,"  with 
▼arioas  other  entertainers,  will  appear.  A  tent  for  danoing  will  be  erected, 
and  a  doable  military  band  will  be  in  attendance.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  various  railway  companies  to  run  special  trains  on  both  days, 
and  what  with  the  fountains,  the  toot-races,  the  cricket-matches,  and  the 
additional  music,  we  doubt  not  the  entertainments  will  prove  highly  attrac- 
tive, and  leave  a  larj^e  surplus  for  the  widows  and  orphans  in  whose  behalf 
they  have  been  provided. 

NORTB    LOITDON    DISTRICT.— COLOKEL    DiCKSOIf    AN    OdD-FsLLOW.  — Ou 

Tuesday  evening,  the  28th  of  June,  Colonel  Dickson,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  late  war,  was  initiated  by  G.H.  Pardon,  in  the  Marc  Antony 
Lodge,  ^  Earl  Cathcart,**  Munster  Square,  Regent's  Park.  After  the  usual 
eeremony  Prov.  G.M.  Filsell  ably  proposed  the  health  of  the  newly  initiated 
member.  The  gallant  colonel  in  acknowledging  the  compliment  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  the  reception  ^ven  him  by  so  large  a  number  of  members, 
tad  at  all  times  considering  it  hb  duty  to  assist  his  brethren  and  aid  the 
workiDg  classes  in  their  own  social  advancement.  Prov.  D.G.M.  Carter, 
trotted  that  the  Order  might  count  upon  the  support  of  this  newly  initiated 
brother  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxioas  Friendly  Societies'  Act,  which 
was  passed  last  session,  for  which  purpose  a  Bill  was  shortly  to  be  intro- 
daced  into  the  Common i.  G.M.  Pardon  gave  in  his  report  as  delegate  to 
the  committee  of  the  North  London  District,  which  now  consists  of  more 
than  7,000  members,  having  about  £47,000  Surplus  Funds. — On  the  follow- 
ing lodge  night,  G.M.  Paroon  presented  to  P.Gr.  Attwood,  the  emblems  of 
the  Order,  and  invested  him  with  the  sash  of  a  past  officer,  in  token  of  the 
appreciation  of  his  fellow  members,  for  his  long  and  faithful  services. 

Abbravok  DoTBicr,  Sovth  Wales. — A  lecture  on  Odd^fellowship,  its 
principles  and  practice,  was  delivered  at  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Aberavon, 
on  Wednesdsv,  March- 30th,  bv  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  Pbov. D.G.M. ;  the 
Rev.  David  Evans,  Vicar  of  Aberavon,  in  the  chair.  The  lodges  com- 
prisiDg  tho  district  formed  in  procession,  headed  by  the  Aberavon  brass 
band  and  the  beautiful  banners  of  the  district^  and  proceeded  through  the 

Jrincipal  streets  to  the  Chapel.  The  spacious  Chapel  was  well  filled, 
fr.  Jones  in  his  lecture,  which  lasted  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  ably 
pointed  out  the  principles,  practices,  and  advantages  of  the  Manchester 
Unity.  He  then  proceeded  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  Widows*  and 
OrplJsAsr  Fund  on  the  attention  of  his  audience  in  a  clear  and  anrnmenta- 
tive  manner,  concluding  with  an  eloquent  peroration .  The  Rev.  Cornelius 
Griffiths,  minister  of  the  Chapel  and  a  member  of  the  district,  recapitulated 
the  more  prominent  points  of  the  lecture  in  the  Welsh  language.  The 
Rev.  David  Evans  then  proposed,  and  Rev.  Cornelius  Griffiths  seconded, 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  to  which  Mr.  Jones  briefly  and  eloquently 
reeponded.  The  whole  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lecture  were  devoted  to  the 
Aberavon  District  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund. 

Tavistock. — Opbniko  of  ▲  New  Lodgb.— On  Monday,  April  11,  anew 
Lodge,  in  connection  with  the  Manchester  Unit^,  was  opened  at  the  Market 
House  Inn,  where  eighteen  new  members  were  initiated .  There  were  present 
the  District  Officers,  Prov.  G.M.  James  Pope,  D^  Prov.  G.M.  Browning, 
Prov.  C.  8.  James  Spry,  P.  Prov.G.M.  Witeridge,  and  several  officers  and 
members  of  lodges  at  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Dartmoor.  The  lodffo, 
caUed  the  **  Bedford,"  No.  4763,  having  been  opened  in  due  form,  and  the 
new  brothers  admitted,  the  following  were  elected  the  Officers  of  the  Lodge : 
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N.q^  P.O.  W.  Isaac :  T .G^  Brother  £.  Biehards ;  and  BaMeUry,  Brstiier 
Q.  H.  Smith.    The  lodge  basiiie«r  having  been  oompleted  the  memben 


and  friends  sat  down  to  partake  of  an  excellent  dinner  provided  hy  Host 
Ellii.  Pmv.  G.M.  James  Pope  presided,  and  the  viee-caair  waa  occapled 
by  D.  ProT.  G.  M.  W.  Browning. 

Hbrefobd.— Latino  the  Foukdation  of  ths  Odo-fellOwb'  Hail.— TIus 
interesting  ceremony  took  place  on  the  28th  April  last ;  Col.  CUflbrd^  M.P., 
and  George  Clive,  "Eeq.,  M.F.,  officiating.  The  parchment,  which,  together 
with  a  number  of  the  present  coins  of  tne  realm,  was  deposited  in  a  cavitj 
of  the  foundation  stone^  bore  the  following  inscription  : — ^^The  first  irtone 
of  this  bnildinff  was  latd  hy  Lieut.-Colonel  Henry  Morgan  Clifbrd,  MJ?. 
for  the  city  of  Hereford,  on  t&e  28th  dny  of  April,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord 
1869,  and  the  22nd  year  of  the  reign  of  her  most  sracions  Miyeetr  <i^een 
Victorin,  the  premises  being  the  propertv  of  Mr.  Senry  Bntt,  ana  in  the 
ooenpation  of  Mr.  WilUftm  Smith.  This  building  is  ereeted  lor  the  purposs 
of  providing  accommodntion  for  the  meeting  together  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Virtute  Secnros  Lodge,  of  the  Independent  Ortar  of 
Odd-fellows,  which  society  at  the  present  date  consists  of  265  memben^ 
and  ii  in  possession  of  funds  to  the  amount  of  £1,681  Is.  ll^d.,  invested  in 
the  names  of  six  trustees.  The  above  lodge  belongs  to  the  Heivford 
District,  and  is  a  branch  of  the  Manchester  Unity." 


ANNIVERSARIES,  PRESENTATIONS,  Ac. 

AusTRAUA. — ^We  have  been  favoured  with  several  newspapAni  containing 
long  reports  of  anniversaries  and  presentations  in  the  lodges  of  this  great 
and  flourishing  colony.  Want  of  space,  however,  .obliges  us  to  omit  maov 
interesting  deteils.  We  hope,  however,  soon  to  present  our  readen  win 
an  article  on  Odd-Fellowship  in  Australia. 

Banburt. — On  Monday,  the  23rd  of  May,  the  officers  and  brethren  of 
the  British  Queen  Lodge  met  in  their  lodge  room  to  present  to  Mr.  J. 
Herbert,  their  warden,  a  token  of  respecL  consisting  of  a  beautifully 
coloured  emblem  of  the  Order,  in  a  rich  gold  frame. — Sir  C.  Douglas,  M.F., 
the  newly-elected  member  for  the  borough,  and  J.  Gazey,  Esq^  were  then 
proposed  as  honorary  members. 

BsBSTON  Oastlb,  CHESHiRB.~The  annual  festival  took  place  on  Mond^ 
and  Tuesday,  the  20th  and  21st  days  of  June,  on  the  picturesqve  aad 
romantic  heights  of  Beeston  Castle,  m  aid  of  the  Widowr  and  Oiphaai^ 
Fund,  of  the  Peckforton  District,  when  a  very  numerous  and  respectable 
company  assembled  to  enjoy  the  festivities  of  the  occasion.  Bevernl  addi- 
tional marquees  had  been  erected  amid  the  mins  of  the  fine  old  castle, 
and  every  accommodation  had  been  provided  for  supplying  refreshmeots 
and  for  the  amusement  and  entertainment  of  the  visiton,  Horabin%  of 
Manchester,  and  the  Nantwich  military  and  quadrille  bands  were  stationed 
on  the  lawn.  About  3,300  visitors  were  present  on  the  first  dttj,  and 
araon^t  the  coippany  present  were  J.  Tollemache,  Esq.,  M  J*,  for  South 
Cheshire,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  enchanting  domain,  with  his  amiable 
ladv,  both  of  whom  appeared  to  participate  in  the  enjoyments  which  they 
haa  been  the  means  oi  conferring  on  the  multitude  around  them.  The 
receipts  for  admission  on  the  first  day  amounted  to  €164  IQs.,  whilst  the 
total  receipts^  including  tea  tickets,  amounted  to  £259  lOe.  The  number 
of  nsitors  on  the  present  occasion  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  upwards  of 
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MO.  For  U&U  lalatarj  addiUon  to  tho  fimd«  of  ike  charity  the  district  m 
mainly  indebted  to  the  excellent  arrangemente  of  Mr.  Oawl^,  of  Priest* 
land ;  Mr.  JDavesport,  of  the  Oaklands ;  Mr.  John  Cawley,  Bnrward^y ; 
and  sir.  Jones^  Wardle  Hall ; — the  managing  committee. 

Babrslkt.— 'On  MondjQr  ApO  Sd,  the  members  of  the  Weleome  Friend 
Lodffe  of  Odd-Fellows,  of  tne  Manchester  Unity,  held  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Tbemas  Harropy  8ix  Bwger's  Inn,  Bilkstone^  had  their  annual  club 
fiessty  when  between  00  and  7u  members  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner. 
After  the  cloth  was  remored|  a  number  of  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were 
riven,  and  tbe  eyeniog  was  spent  in  a  very  pleasing  manner. — On  the  same 
esy  the  members  or  the  Good  Intent  lAMge,  met  together  at  the  White 
Hsft  Inn,  and  partook  of  an  excellent  dinner  in  celebration  of  their 
'  tmntenanr  meeting.  A  report  of  the  position  of  the  society  and  its  affairs 
WIS  read  by  Mr.  wrsy,  which  showed  a  considerable  incresse  in  members 
during  the  year. 

Bamuu-^The  twenty-ftrst  anniTenarr  of  <' Tbe  Fomttain  of  Friendship 
Lo^i^"  1300^  of  Uie  M.U.,  was  lately  celebrated,  when  abont  100  members 
and  friends  sat  down  to  supper  in  the  lodge-room,  at  the  hooae  of  Mr. 
William  Bden,  Bridge-street ;  Mr.  Edwin  Noon,  P.P.6.M.,  in  the  chair, 
iad  W.  liomas,  Estj.,  in  the  rice-chair.  After  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic 
tosst%  those  peculiar  to  our  Order  were  giTen.  and  responded  to  by  W. 
Lomss^  Ksq-l  H.  R.  Allen,  Esq.,  and  others,  tne  Chairman  then  proposed 
the  heaHb  of  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  lodge,  who  had  /or  many 
Tears  filled  with  integrity  and  faithfulness  one  of  the  most  important  offices 
m  the  lodge.  He  was  sure  he  had  only  to  mention  the  name  of  James 
Tomlinaon,  FJP.G.M.,  the  treasurer.  Addressing  P.P.G.M.  Tomlinson, 
the  Churman  proceeded.  ^I  am  proud  Indeed  in  Deing  the  humble  instru- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  lodge  m  now  asking  you  to  do  us  the  honour  of 
KceiTing  this  dight  memento  of  our  high  appreciation  of  your  services. 
It  is  fkr,  Tory  far  fh>m  being  commensurate  with  your  services ;  but  I 
believe  yon  will  prize  it  as  vou  would  a  jewel  of  ten  thousand  times  its 
▼she ;  and  when  it  shall  please  the  Almighty  to  call  vou  hence,  may  it 
descend  to  some  one  of  your  family,  and  prove  an  incentive  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  good  and  revered  father.**  The  Chairman  here  handed  the 
testimonial  to  Mr.  Tomlinson,  which  consisted  of  a  pair  of  excellent  pebble 
•peetades  mounted  In  massive  gold  frames,  and  enclosed  in  a  superb  silver 
case,  richly  chased.    The  case  bore  the  following  inscription  : — 

*Preeeated  to  Mr.  James  Tomlinson,  P.P.G.M.,  by  the  members  of  the 
Fountain  of  Friendship  Lodge,  1,360,  M.U.,  as  a  token  of  their  esteem,  and 
to  mark  their  appreciation  of  lus  services  as  treasurer  of  the  lodge," 

Mr.  TomfiasoB,  in  rising,  was  received  with  loud  and  continued  cheering. 
He  thanked  the  brethren  fbr  their  handsome  and  valuable  g^ft*  and  assnr^ 
them  that  he  duly  estesdued  the  kind  feeling  they  had  mamfested  towards 
him,  and  heped  that  God  woald  vonehsafe  to  them  his  bleerings,  and  that 
thsj  would  ever  remain  iroe  to  the  piineiplee  of  Odd  Fellowship.— The 
tveDing*s  esrMjrnent  was  considerably  enhsiioed  by  an  abundance  of  good 
peaking  teo  singing. 

BimsusT.  Cbsbhirc— On  W|iit  Monday  the  members  of  the  Prince 
Albert  Lodge,  celebrated  their  anniversary  by  a  procession  to  the  fine  old 
riUage  church,  when  an  appropriate  address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
W.  &  Garac4l,  who  allerwarda  accompanied  the  members  to  the  lodge 
hsuse^  where  a  moat  excellent  dinner  was  provided  by  P J>.G3L  Fern. 
The  ehttir  wae  taken  by  Brother  W.  B.  Gamett,  who  soon  after  mafoitv* 
asletyk«ltoleftva^wbea  Broiher  Oawley,  of  Prieetkwid,  the  treasurer  to 
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the  lodge,  was  appointed  to  the  chair,  and  addre«ed  the  oompany  at  i^Ktt 
leneth  on  the  benefits  of  Odd-Fellows*  Societies  over  the  old  dividend  dubs, 
ana  the  great  desirability  of  young  men  joining  such  self-helping  societieii 
and  also  the  many  blessmgs  conferred  on  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  The 
sick/md  funeral  nmd  of  the  lodge  amounts  to  more  than  £600. 

Detisbs. — The  twenty-ninth  Anniversary  of  the  Loyal  Independent 
Lodge  (389)  was  latel/  held,  Parley  Griffith,  Esq^  M.^.,  who  is  an  Odd 
Fellow,  occupying  the  chair,  and  P.P.G.M.  Adlam,  the  yice-chair.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening.  Brother  G.  T.  Gregory  stated  that  the  Lodge  now 
consisted  of  125  members.  Eighteen  years  ago  this  lodge  had  only  about 
30  members,  with  a  fund  of  pernaps  £50 ;  their  capital  was  now  upwards  of 
£1,100.  The  contributions,  mitiations,  interest,  &c .,  during  the  year  amoun- 
ted to  £184  17s.  Id.  The  expenditure  for  sick  pay  had  been  £73  138.  6d. 
and  the  payments  for  deaths,  snit^eon's,  and  secretary's  salary,  &c^ 
brought  the  expenses  up  to  £138  12s.  fOd.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £46  4^  for 
the  year.  Among  the  members  present  on  this  interesting  occasion,  were 
Mr.  Edward  Wayled,  Mr.  £.  Guy,  and  Mr.  G.  White,  genUemen  of  wealth 
i^ud  influence  in  the  district. 

East  Norton. — ^The  members  of  the  Lord  Bemer's  Lodge  held  their 
anniversary  on  Monday,  June  6th.  The  members  went  in  procession  to 
church,  headed  by  the  Great  Glenn  band,  when  a  most  appropriate  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  T.  Norris ;  after  which  the  members  partook  of 
an  excellent  dinner.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Norris,  the 
yice-chair  being  filled  by  the  D.G.M.  of  the  district,  Jonathan  Corbitt ;  alter 
the  usual  toasts,  the  members  again  formed  in  procession  and  went  round 
the  whole  village,  stopping  about  two  hours  at  the  house  of  John  Haycock, 
Esq.  Mr.  Henry  Haycock,  a  honorary  member  of  the  lodge,  gave  them 
liberally  of  the  contents  of  the  cellar,  and  also  invited  the  party  to  have  a 
dance  on  the  lawn.  The  members  and  their  friends,  with  their  wives  and 
sweethearts,  gladly  responded  to  the  invitation  ;  after  which  the  members 
returned  in  the  same  order  to  the  lodge-room,  when  the  permanent  seers- 
tary  of  the  lod^,  P.D.G.M.  Corbitt  was  called  to  the  chair.  During  the 
evening  the  chairman  made  a  statement  respecting  the  Order  in  general, 
beginning  with  some  good  remarks  upon  the  attack  made  by  the  Tinet 
newpaper  upon  Friendly  Societies,  reaiaing  some  extracts  from  the  same ; 
but  particularly  wishing  the  members  to  read  the  second  article  in  the 
Mflgasine,  called  **  Another  Clap  of  Thunder,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Hardwick, 
P.G.M.  The  Chairman  then  quoted  from  the  April  Quarterly  Report  the 
number  of  initiations,  the  number  of  lodges  opened  and  closed,  the  number 
of  deaths  and  the  amount  paid  as  funeral  gift,  the  number  of  sick  and  the 
amount,  ftc,  asking  after  each  if  they  did  not  think  that  a  society  that  was 
doing  so  much  to  relieve  the  sick  ana  distressed  '^was  not  a  standing  scandsl 
and  a  great  calamity  to  the  country !"  He  next  referred  to  whathe  called 
the  bankruptcy  side  of  the  question,  stating  the  amount  received  as  contri- 
butions, &C.,  showing  a  good  balance  in  nvour  of  the  society.  He  then 
Sve  a  very  favourable  account  of  the  lodge,  and  finished  by  propoeing  the 
.U.  Mr.  William  Harrison,  of  the  Fountain  of  Friendship  Lodge,  in  re- 
sponding to  the  honorary  members,  spoke  very  highly  of  the  Order,  saying 
he  was  proud  to  say  he  was  a  honorary  member  of  so  valuable  an  institution. 
With  song,  glee,  and  the  band,  the  memben  passed  a  very  happy  day. 

Great  BERiuuiSTBAD. — A  grand  day  and  evening  festival  was  held  on 
Monday,  June  27th,  in  the  ancient  castle  grounds  at  great  Bericamstead,by 
perminion  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Marianne  Aifbn^  and  Earl  Brownlow. 
The  proceeds  were  devoted  to  the  widow  and  orphan  fund  of  the  distridi 
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and  we  are  bappy  to  aay  that  a  large  nmnber  of  persons  was  present  on 

the  interesiiog  occasion.    The  festival  oomprisea  a  grand  procession  and 

eonoert,  Tsrions  out-door  amusements,  a  balloon  ascent,  and  a  free  dispby 

)  of  fireworlcv—the  whole  under  the  dinsction  of  the  weU-known  Nelson  Lee. 

HABTLEPO0L.-*On  Monday,  Jnne  13bh,  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Havelock  Lodge  presented  a  complimentary  address  to  the  founder  of  their 
Iod^[e— Mr.  Edward  Appleton,  P.D.G.M.  of  the  Hartlepool  District.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  G.  JSalham,  Esq.,  who,  in  feeling  and  eloquent  terms, 
Dresented  the  following  address, — **  Sir  ana  Brother, — The  members  of  the 
Loyal  Havelock  Lodge  desire  hereby  both  to  express  their  esteem  for  you 
penonally  as  a  man,  and  also  to  offer  you  their  sincere  thanks  for  your 
xealons  exertions  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  lodge.  Although  it  has 
not  been  established  fully  nine  months  yet,  the  lodge  numbers  upwards 
of  sizty  young  and  healthy  members,  and  its  affairs  are  conducted  with  the 
utmost  harmony  and  good  feeling.  Yon  are  not  only  our  founder,  but  you 
are  also  the  chief  cause  of  our  present  nnparalleled  prosperity.  We  thank 
jou  then  again,  and  beg  you  to  believe  us  always  your  sincere  fiiends  and 
well-wisherB." — Mr.  Appleton  replied  in  appropriate  terms ;  and  after 
Ywiont  toasts^  and  some  good  singing,  the  meeting  separated. 

Hamiltok,  Canada. — A  number  of  the  Odd-Fellows  of  this  oity  met  at 
Boioomb's  Saloon,  on  Wednesday  evening.  May  25,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  Mr.  Thomas  Tindill,  late  secretary  of  the  Hamilton  IMstrict, 
with  a  token  of  their  esteem  and  appreciation  of  his  services  to  the  Order 
during  the  past  six  years.  The  grand  master  of  the  Commercial  Lodge  of 
this  city,  Mr.  Freiaerick  Lord,  in  a  few  appropriate  words  presented 
Mr.  Tindill,  in  the  name  of  the  committee,  with  a  purse  containing 
75  dollars.  Mr.  Tindill  thanked  the  committee  for  their  liberal  present,  as 
well  as  the  good  wishes  they  had  expressed  for  himself  and  family.  He 
also  gave  them  the  assurance  that  he  would  faithfully  perform  the  duties 
i  of  the  office  now  held  (corresponding  secretary  of  the  Order  for  Canada 
j  W«st)  and  trusted  he  would  loni;  retain  the  confidence  of  the  body.  After 
i  the  usual  appropriate  toasts  and  speeches,  the  company  separated,  well 
[  pleased  with  the  evening's  entertainment. 

I     Hartlepool.— On  Wednesday  evening,  April  27th,  at  the  house  of 

I  V.O.  Harrison  Groves,  Northgate,  Hartlepool,  a  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Saint  Hilda  Lodge  entertained  P.P.G.M.  James  Sherwood,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  handsome  silver  lever  watch,  as  a  mark  of  their  apprecia- 

'  tion  of  his  services  as  permanent  secretary  to  the  lodge  during  severed  years. 

•  ^,  Moor,  surgeon,  presided,  and  made  the  presentation  in  the  name  of  the 
members.    The  watch  bore  the  following  inscription  : — *'  Presented  to 

;  P.P.G.M.  James  Sherwood,  by  the  Saint  HUda  Lodge  of  Oddfellows,  M.U., 

!  Ma  token  of  respect  for  his  valuable  services  as  permanent  secretary. 

.  Hartlepool,  April,  1859.'' 

-  Hatward*8  Hsath. — A  most  interesting  meeting  took  place  at  the 
I  Hayward's  Heath  Lodge,  held  at  the  SUtion  Hotel,  Hayward's  Heath, 
I  <m  Tuesday  evening,  March  29th,  the  occasion  being  the  initiation,  as  a 
I  member,  ot  the  Rev.  R.  E.  W^att,  curate  of  the  new  District  Church, 
>  Hayward's  Heath.  The  initiation  was  performed  b^  Mr.  Loclnrer,  the 
,  Grand  Master  of  the  Brighton  District,  assisted  by  his  deputy,  Mr.  Hill, 
and  Mr.  £.  Saunders,  the  corresponding  secretaiy.  The  rev.  gentleman 
ifterwards  expressed  his  pleasure  in  becoming  a  member,  and  trusted  it 
would  serve  as  a  means  ox  seouring  mutual  goSd  feeling  between  him  and 
his  congregation. 
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Htdb.—- On  Sainrdftf,  May  28l;li>  the  a«nibonof  the  BoaeTolcnt  Lod((e, 
pTMentad  their  worthy  permsneiit  teoretary,  Mr.  James  6haw»  of  Flovoy 
Field,  with  a  handsome  Patent  Iiever  Silrer  Watch,  bearin|^  the  ibUewisg 
inecription  }-»**  Presented  to  P.  8.  James  Shaw,  by  the  membeieof  Um 
Benevolent  Lodge,  No.  62,  of  the  h  O.  of  O.F.,  M.U.,  Hyde  District^  as  a 
testimonial  of  bis  fidelity  daring  a  period  of  18  years  as  permanent  secre- 
tary of  the  above  lodge,  May  28th,  1899." 

Lksps* — On  Wednesday,  Jane  29th,  at  a  baaonet  given  in  hanonr  ef  Dr. 
Hooic,  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  Leeds  for  tne  Deanery  of  Chichester, 
the  following  address  was  presented  bv  P.G.  William  Longley,  en  behsif 
of  the  Odd-Fellows  of  Leeds  town  and  District  :^ 

*   To  tk9  V^rp  RufHrend  the  2>emn  ofChiehttUr, 

Ytfj  R«var«nd  Sir  sad  Broth«r.— W*.  munbtn  of  th«  Maadwiter  Unity  of  tbe  iBdipcB- 
dent  Order  of  Odd>Fenowi  Frienoljr  Society,  baTiag  been  appointed  bjr  tbe  members  td  that 
Order  to  represent  tbem  on  tills  oeeaslon,  beg  to  express  to  yoa,  on  thdr  behalf,  the  strengeit 
f asUags  of  gntltada  for  tbe  maay  asd  Importsnt  favours  whieh  the  Ordar  In  this  dIatHet  taai 
raoaived  at  your  bands,  and  for  the  btassiags  with  whieb,  bj  your  noUa  axamjla,  av  bailfanB 
throughout  the  world  have  been  benaflted. 

For  the  patience  and  candour  with  which  you  investigated  the  prindplss  upon  which  II  vu 
founded,  before  connecting  yourself  therewith;  and,  subsequenUy  for  the  steadiness  wKb 
which  you  have  adhered  to  it,  throogh  good  and  avO  report,  we  are  gratelW.  In  ow  pntfmtij 
you  have  reiolced  with  us :  in  our  adversity,  you  have  sympathised  with  us.  In  every  ebsags 
we  have  attempted  in  ooreoomnny,  with  a  view  to  topravwDcat,  we  have  alwayi  Mt  thai  we 
were  sure  of  your  hearty  good  wishes  and  co-operation. 

When  the  hand  of  benevolenee  has  been  necessary  to  supplement  the  regular  contilbutioni 
of  tbe  Order,  either  in  aid  of  tbe  ordinary  or  aoeidentaf  claims  upon  our  funds,  we  hsvs 
always  MX  that  in  you  we  had  a  true  brotliar,  with  whom  the  ftatemal  title  was  not  a  aers 
name,  whose  voioe  would  be  raised,  and  whose  hand  woiUd  be  ever  ready  to  aasial  in  tiie  esnss 
of  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  side,  and  the  needy.  And  as  yon  have  thus  aided  tbem,  be  ss- 
sured  that  the  blessings  of  the  widow  and  the  prayer  of  the  fatherless  have  ascended  tot  yon  to 
their  Father  and  your  Father,  ta  their  Ood  and  your  God ;  and  that  our  twunion  Onst 
Master,  who  throo^  human  suiferings  tias  felt  human  sympathies,  has  gradousAy  reeelvedtbois 
prayers  and  bleesuigs,  to  become  gems  of  purest  ray  in  the  heavenly  crown  we  tnist  yoa  will 
receive  at  his  hands  when  you  have  finished  your  course. 

Our  sorrow  at  parting  with  you,  even  when  modified  by  the  conviction  that  you  will  aet  bs 
far  removed  from  us,  and  that  you  wQl  occupy  a  like  sphere  of  nselUineaa  as  herstofsrs.  It 
most  deep.  Still  Reverend  Sir,  ww  do  most  heartily  ndoioe  that  yoa  have  heea  aewaidad  yf 
your  elevation  in  that  churoh  for  whieh  you  have  done  so  mudi  and  laboured  sa  aaiasitly. 
Nor  do  we  less  rejoice  to  find  that  our  Gracious  Sovera^n,  In  recog;nising  thoea  labouni  pro- 
claims her  appreciation  of  their  value  in  your  elevation. 

May  God  grant  to  you,  and  to  those  amongst  whom  your  futara  lot  will  be  cast,  that  yoar 
life  may  long  be  preaerved,  and  year  nsatatnees  inoreaeed ;  until,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  yeebs 
gatliereil  to  your  Isthers  in  peaae,  leaving  tta  bright  light  of  yov  aiampla  to  foida  and  ts 
eneouraga  your  sueoessers. 

For  our  brethren  In  the  city  to  whioh  you  go.  we  venture  to  aa  a  transfer  of  your  kind- 
ness ;  and  for  ourselves,  your  continued  slnd  remembrances. 

In  oonetneloa,  we  beg,  as  we  are  deputed,  to  pray  yow  aeeeptaaea  ef  IMa  tokea  af  ear*  lave 
and  esteem,  which  you  wiU  not  estimate  aoeordlat  to  Ms  intrlaala  wortJi,  hqk  aa  t|»  taoDtUs 
but  voluntuy  oftring  of  your  bxethren  in  04d-FaUowahipa  whoae  baada  nu^  bafeebia  ta  |N* 
but  whose  hearts  are  strong  to  feeL 

The  emblems  w)iich  decorate  it  are  these  eardfual  virtues— Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity— 
whieh  the  Older  waa  eetahHahed  to  lacaleate,  and  whieh  you  have  so  well  mustisSud  la  year  Bia. 

Desiring  every  bleesing  for  you  and  yours,  we  feel  happy  in  b^ng  still  able  ta  eaB  asussliai 

Your  Brethren  in  the  bonds  of  Odd-Fellowiiiip. 

Mr.  Lonfley  next  ^sented  the  testimonial  subscribed  Ibr  by  the  , 

members  of  the  Order  m  Leeds.    It  consisted  of  a  chaste  and  elegant  sflver  ! 

centre-piece.    The  base,  which  rested  on  a  plateau  of  bnmisaed  silver, 

with  rock  border,  was  triangular,  and  supported  figures  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  -^  -•*-   *     M^.*    ..  r«.^-  *  J  J  u 

tree, 


upon 

inscribed  as  follows  :-^ 

"  Presented  to  Very  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  Bean  of  Chichester,  by  Qlte  QMmbfff  eC  fba 
Leeds  District  of  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellaws,  Mancfaaitar  Unity,  as  Iha  eaaatfn  ef 
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hialMviag  LMdi,  M  •  nnaU  token  of  their  loTia  and  Mtoem.  for  the  many  Idnd  and  Taloable 
aervloei  iwideied  hj  hln  to  tlie  Order  dnriiu  hij  reddeiiee  amongst  them  ai  the  Vlear  of  that 
fttlA^Liede,  Jane  SOIh,  1M9. 

In  r«fily  the  Reverend  gentleman  miS,  he  did  not  need  that  kindneae  at 
their  hands,  beeaase  he  had  recently  reeeived  from  the'members  of  friendly 
M)eiettesinLeed8,an  addreet,  which  was  deeply  notifying  to  his  feelings. 
He  certainl^r  did  fe^  indignant  when,  some  years  ago,  an  attack  was  made 
on  the  working  classes  and  on  friendly  societies,  for  they  mnst  remember 
that  the  seienoe  of  vital  statistics  was  a  new  science.  Calcnlations  had 
been  wrongly  made  by  the  upper  and  middto  classes.  They  had  rectified 
their  mistakes,  and  it  did  seem  hard,  withont  allowing  the  working  classes 
grsdnaUy  to  rectify  their  errors,  to  call  npon  them  at  once  to  give  np  their 
■oeietiss  not  to  reform  them,  bnt  to  break  them  up.  The  Order  of  Odd- 
Fellowi,  now  nearly  numbered  300,000  members,  and  its  business  was 
eoodocied  >y  men  of  the  working  classes,  and  having  recently  attended 
their  Annual  Meeting  he  must  say  he  never  saw  business  carried  on  in  a 
more  orderly  and  decorous  manner.  Their  attention  from  the  first  had 
been  devotea  to  the  great  question  of  vital  statistics,  and  he  believed  that 
their  tables  were  now  on  a  proper  basis.  He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  givo 
tjuua  his  thanks  and  his  blcuBsing. 

Liwis. — About  fifty  of  the  members  of  the  Lewes  Lodge  of  the  Manchester 
Unity,  with  their  wives  and  families,  paid  a  friendly  visit  to  the  members  of 
the  Brighton  Lodges,  at  a  tea  party  and  soiree  at  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  on 
Monday,  March  zSth.  There  were  about  300  present,  and  after  partaking 
of  an  excellent  tea ,  provided  by  Mr.  Chatfield,  of  Bond  Street,  a  concert 
took  plaoe,sapportea  by  Messrs.  Affleck,  Peters,  Warbrick,  Lindfield,  and 
the  Brighton  Vocal  Union,  interspersed  with  speeches,  &o.  A  most 
sgrssabw  evening  was  spent,  and  the  party  from  Lewee  returned  home 
sTa  late  hour,  a  special  train  naving  been  liberally  provided  by  the  Bail  way 
Company. 

MAHcnnrat.— The  brethren  of  the  Caledonian  Lodge  (863)  lately  pre- 
•ented  to  P.G.  Brookes,  the  thanks  of  the  lodge,  handsomely  engrossea  on 
vellnm,  as  an  expression  of  their  appreciation  of  his  valuable  services  to  the 
district  and  Order.  In  the  same  loage  a  raffle  was  got  up  for  the  benefit  of 
Brother  F.  Handsford,  by  which  the  sum  of  £9  4a.  6d.  was  realized  in  the 
eomse  of  a  few  weeks. 

NoBXB  LoMSox  District.— ^n  Wednesday,  March  dtii,  the  members  of 
the*Loi|ral  OwvenlLodge  presented  the  seeretary,  W..  Haldfield,  with  a 
vilaabla  mlver  waich,  as  a  token  of  their  aekaowledgment  of  his  long  and 
vahiable  serviots. 

NoBWicE  I>I8TBICT.— Loyal  Templo  of  Friendship  Lodge,  Becdes,  Suffolk. 
Beoently  the  tenth  anniversanr  of  the  above  lodge  was  celebrated  at  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  Beccles ;  w .  L.  Crowfoot^s4i.,  in  the  chair*  Upwards 
of  130  members  and  friends  were  present.  The  intetestiog  proceeding  of 
the  evening  was  the  presentation  io  P.G.  Francis  Clarke^  the  treasurer  of 
the  lo<^o.  of  a  very  elegant  time-piece  and  teapot  and  cream-jug.  After 
P.O.  CUrke's  health  had  been  most  enthusiastically  drank,  he  made  the 
following  acknowledgment : — ^'^  Gentlemen  and  most  esteemed  brothers, — 
I  sism  you  thai  I  oonsider  myself  unworthy  the  respect  thus  ehown  me, 
sUhou^  I  admii  that  I  always  did  (ae  I  trust  I  always  shall)  uae  my  beet 
abilities  to  promote  the  advancement  of  a  eocie^  which  has  for  its  oejeete 
the  relief  of  the  distressed  and  afflicted.  In  early  life  I  joined  the  Order, 
snd  I  have  never  had  cause  to  regret  it.  I  regard  it  as  the  best  conducted 
benefit  society  with  which  I  am^aoquainted ;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 


hesitaUon  in  saying,  that  if  its  rules  are  strictly  adhered  to,  it  cannot  fail 
to  make  its  members  better  husbands,  better  fathers,  and  better  members 
of  society.  I  will  not  trespaw  farther  upon  your  time  than  to  say,  that 
the  hanosome  testimonial  with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  honour 
me  will  be  most  highly  prized,  and  that  it  will  form  a  conspicuous  object 
in  my  cottage,  which  1  shidl  oyer  look  ai>on  with  feelings  of  pride  and 

Sratitude.  As  long  as  life  may  last  it  will  tend  to  remind  me  of  this 
appy  eyening  when  you  were  pleased  to  present  it  to  me ;  and  when  these 
eyes  shall  have  closea  upon  time,  I  haye  no  doubt  it  will  be  renrded  ss  a 
sacred  relic.  Allow  me  once  more  to  tiiank  you  all,  and  to  say  that  I  trust 
my  future  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Odd -Fellowship  may  continue  unabated, 
and  oyer  meet  your  ]dnd  approval.  Brother  Odd-Fellows,  I  sincerelj 
thank  you." 

SouTHAMFTOK. — ^The  anniycrsary  dinner  of  the  Prosperity  fiodge  took 
place  on  Monday  evening,  March  7th,  at  the  Haymarket  Tavern.  It  was 
numerously  attended  by  brethren  and  friends.  Mr.  Councillor  J.  B. 
Weston,  (in  the  absence  of  the  surffeon,  J.  Wiblin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,)  presided. 
The  lodge  is  in  a  yery  safe  financifS  condition.  P.P.Cr.M.  Arnold  said  he 
was  happy  to  say  that  the  Manchester  Unity  had  arrived  at  an  unexampled 
state  or  pro6i>erity.  It  was  not,  nevertheless,  to  be  supposed  that  it  had  not 
difficulties  with  which  to  contend  at  the  present  time.  It  was  once  thought 
that  Odd-Fellows  were  a  body  of  men  joined  in  secret  conclave  for  the 
mere  purposes  of  hilarity  and  conviviality,  and  that  they  did  not  condoct 
their  business  on  safe  commercial  principles.  They  had  outlived  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  ]3ractical  thinking  men  had  been  brought  to  accord  to  them 
that  they  certainly  did  a  laige,  a  vast  amount  of  good. 

Ufwbll,  Cambridoeshirb. — The  seventeenth  annivenary  of  the  Victoria 
Lodge,  No.  3,181,  Wisbeach  District,  was  celebrated  on  the  31st  of  May 
last.  The  members  having  assembled  in  the  lodge  room,  proceeded  thenoe 
in  procession  to  church.  The  Rey.  J.  B.  Pilling  read  prayers,  and  a  very 
appropriate  sermon  was  preached  b^  the  Rev.  J.  Rolfe.  After  leaving 
church  the  members  went  in  procession  through  the  village,  and  returned 
to  their  lodge  room  at  threo  o'clock,  when  al^ut  80  persons  sat  down  to 
dinner ;  Mr.  L.  OUard,  Esq..  solicitor,  P.G.,  presided.  After  the  usual 
loyal  and  patriotic  toasts,  P.P.G.M.  James  of  the  Neptune  Lodge,  Wis- 
beach, proposed,  **  Prosperity  to  the  Victoria  Lodge,"  which  was  responded 
to  by  P.G.  Benjamin  Webber,  the  secretary,  who  entered  into  some  verj 
interesting  details  relative  to  the  past  operations  and  present  poeition  A 
the  lodge,  which  he  stated  then  numbered  90  members,  and  possessed  an 
accum mated  sick  fund  amounting  to  nearly  £400.  Mr.  James  Webber, 
jun.,  the  G.M.  of  the  lodge,  in  proposing,  *<  Prosperity  to  the  M.U.I.O.F./' 
detiuled  the  numerical  position  of  the  Order  and  the  amounts  paid  by 
the  Unity  during  1858  for  relief  in  sickness,  and  on  the  deaths  of  memben 
and  members'  wives,  and  gave  an  estimate  of  thcf  amount  paid  by  the 
Manchester  Unity  in  surgeon's  salaries,  which  in  1868  was,  he  behoved, 
upwards  of  £60,000.  The  health  of  the  surgreon  was  drank,  and  abl; 
responded  to  by  l^ir.  Balding;  and,  after  various  toasts  and  songa^  the 
health  of  the  chairman  terminated  the  evening's  proceedings. 

UnTBD  Statu.— We  have  received  a  copy  of  LaU^i  lUutiraUd  Newtpaper, 
containing  a  long  and  interesting  account  of  an  anniyersary  festival,  hdd 
by  our  American  brothxen  of  BMton. 
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JAMES  SPICEE  BANYABD. 


Thk  name  of  Banyard  is^by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  eaatem  counties 
of  £DgIandy  where  it  is  associated  with  manors,  halls,  and  substantial 
houses.  It  is  a  good  and  ancient  name,  and  the  bearers  of  it  are  pro- 
bably the  descendants  of  that  Ral]^  Baynard  to  whom  the  Norman 
Oooqneror,  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered,  gave  forty-four  manors  in 
Norfolk  and  seventeen  in  Suffolk;  as  we  learn  &om  the  Domesday  Book. 
As  happened  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  estates  thus  obtained  did 
not  remaiik  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  family  of  its  first  proprietor, 
nany  of  the^  having  been  confiscated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First. 
Bat  whatever  piivileges  were  enjoyed  by  his  ancestors,  it  is  certain  that 
the  subject  of  our  notice  inherited  nothing  but  the  name,  corrupted  in  the 
^xnne  of  years  from  Baynard  to  Banyard. 

It  is,  however,  rather  with  the  lives  of  our  principal  men  as  Odd-fellows 
than  as  private  individuals  that  we  have  to  do.  Suffice  it,  thereforej  that 
he,  Banyard,  was  born  at  Wisbech,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  on  the  23rd  of 
March,  1816,  and  that  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years  he  lost  his  father,  and 
^ent  to  reside  with  his  remaining  parent  at  Lynn  Regis,  in  Norfolk.  Here 
he  received  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  afterwards  perfected,  as  all 
true  education  must  be,  in  the  rough  school  of  the  world ;  and  here,  in  the 
course  of  time,  he  was  introduced  to  the  business  (that  of  a  tobacco  manu- 
worer)  in  which  he  has  achieved  considerable  success.  His  career  as  an 
Odd-fellow  commenced  under  somewhat  siogular  circumstances,  When 
'^^i^'ccly  twenty  years  of  age,  he  entered  an  Odd-fellow's  lodge  in  Lynn, 
^d  soon  became  an  active  member.  But  the  lodge  was  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned,  convivial  kiad,  where  only  sueh  benefits  were  conferred  on  its 
members  as  could  be  obtuned  by  '^sending  round  the  hat."  According 
^  the  light  they  possessed,  the  members  of  this  society  did  good  in  their 
^^yand  generation,  but  their  mode  of  conducting  business  was  certainly 
^ot  of  a  character  to  satisfy  an  ardent  and  inquiring  young  man.  Having 
occasion  to  go  to  Liverpool  on  business  in  1837,  Mr.  Banyara  noticed,  while 
P^ing  down  St.  Thomas'  Buildings,  a  tavern  with  the  sign  of  the  Odd- 
|eUow8^  Arms.  He  entered  and  made  some  inquiry  as  to  the  lodge  held 
^here.    In  the  course  of  conversation  be  learned  for  the  first  time  of  the 
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yoQ  can  until  you  get  oyer  eome  little  thin^.  What  are  they  I  Such  as  i 
addressing  the  **  Most  Noble  Grand."  Well,  you  know  it  is  necessary  to  i 
have  in  all  assemblies  some  head,  an  authority  that  must  not  be  disputed, 
and  to  whom  all  others  shall  behave  with  respect.  Fancy  addressing  joor 
self  to  **  Mr.  Chairman  "  or  "  Mr.  Speaker/*  and  boring  ererybody  with  a 
repetition  of  **  Sir  "  after  each  halt.  Would  it  not  remind  yon  di  the  dis- 
cussion class  at  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  or  a  political  debate  in  a  taven 
parlour.  The  public-house  has  been  rightly  called  the  *'  common  home," 
and  it  is  said  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  raising  the  ''tap-room*'  to  the 
*'  parlour."  Our  Order's  mission  was  to  raise  the  parlour  to  the  lodge,  sod 
having  done  iso,  we,  in  the  lodge,  throw  aside  all  old  associationa  Vou  . 
remember  Shakspere  makes  Cassius  say  to  firutus,  **  Most  noble  Brother,  ! 
you  have  done  me  wrong,'*  &c.  Do  ^ou  think  *' Sir "  would  have  been  , 
better  f  Could  it  have  expressed  old  friendship,  enforced  respect,  and  the 
fraternal  spirit,  smouldering  within,  and  soon  to  burst  forth  ?  This  objec- 
tion, on  little  things  as  you  call  them,  is  a  fastidious  one,  it  is  mere 
disinclination  to  aoopt  our  ceremonies,  because,  to  the  objector,  thej  are 
new.  But  they  niiwt  be  preserved,  improved  if  you  like,  but  still  preserved. 
The  history  of  the  past,  even  of  uncivilized  communities,  teaches  the  value 
and  policy  of  ceremonials ;  and  in  civilized,  how  they  have  been  and  are  of 
essential  service.  If  any  one  objects  in  your  presence  be  prepared  f  o  qucf- 
tion  him  whether  he  would  not  by  abolishing  thehi  in  our  Order  deprive 
our  meetings  of  their  pleasing  attractions— our  officers  of  their  well  earned 
honours  and  influence — and  our  chiefs  of  their  authority.  A  genileroan 
lately  initiated  in  one  of  our  lodges  remarked,  that  our  ceremonioii  and 
regalia  gave  a  gravity  and  purpose  to  our  proceedings  which  nothing  else 
could  so  well  effect.  Depend  upon  it  that  without  ceremonjr,  and  ue  ob- 
servance of  good  laws,  this  Unity,  which  is  now  easily  worked  like  a  massive 
engine  in  a  great  factory,  would  be  as  useless  as  the  fragments  of  such 
machinery,  should  the  building  be  shattered  and  crush  it. 

I  say  our  society  woiks  well,  and  you  can  test  it.    You  conceive  an  alteia- 
tion  of  general  law  necessary,  and  you  mean  to  propose  it  in  your  lodge;   i 
you  will  explain  it,  because  the  lodge  is  not  likely  to  sanction  somethioe : 
which  will  oring  it  into  ridicule;  it  is  approved,  and  sent  to  the  district.^ y 
Before  the  next  district  committee  you  may  have  been  selected  as  N  G.  oi 
your  lodge ;  merit  alone  will  place  you  there,  yours  oonsists  in  suggestiBg 
the  proposed  alteration  of  law,  but  being  done  neatly,  and  the  majority  con- 
sidering you  a  man  of  business,  vote  spontaneously.    If  yon  dare  to  aik  a 
yote  for  any  elfctive  office,  you  must  be  fined.    The  time  arrives  for  the  next 
distnct  committee,  and  by  a  majority  of  votes  yon  kie  selected  as  delegate 
from  your  lodge.    In  proposing  the  idteration  of  laws,  you  repeat  to  the 
assembled  delegates  what  you  told  vour  lodge.    What,  aJl  over  again  t  J cs. 
for  when  jour  lodge  approved  it,  only  a  majority  of  the  ISO  expressed  them- 
selves in  its  fiivour;  and  now  these  dele^tes,  who  represent  /),000  ^^°^ 
in  the  district,  have  to  consider  whether  it  shall  be  approved  on  their  behalt 
They  decide  it  shall,  and  send  it  to  the  next  A.M.C.,  where  it  most  aoaiv  m 
explained,  although  the  new  law  has  been  printed  and  circulated  io  tbi 
Quarterly  Beport  read  in  every  lodge.    You  are  to  go  as  delegate,  and  ^j 
then  learn  whether  those  renresentinfl^  with  you,  the  290,000  members  of  tMi 
Unity  consider  your  new  law  a  pontic  one  to  adopt  or  not.     After  socaj 
experience,  and  returning  from  the  Grand  Pariiament,  I  should  like  to  hear-i 
your  opinions.    You  would,  I  think,  then  tell  me,  that  in  altering  laws,  |tt 
electing  officers  and  trustees,  in  distributing  gifts,  in  paying  the  benefits,  in 
pronerly^  investing  surplus  funds,  in  general  conduct  of  business,  aye,  ana 
to  naving  lectures  and  degrees,  to  instruct  some,  and  confer  hoooart  <» 
others,  the  Manchester  Unity  works  well. 
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In  our  next  we  have  something  to  say  of  leetnres  and  degrees  Some 
say  we  shut  |(ood  members  out  from  office  becanse  they  have  not  possessed 
themselTes  of  a  lot  of  these  absurd  secrets.  How  are  they  f^ood  members ! 
sod  the  secrets  absurd  I  A  good  member  will  devote  himself  to  office,  and 
take  his  honours  which  entitle  him  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  higher 
plscss,  and  why  should  those  who  will  not  follow  his  example  be  in  a  posi- 
tion at  any  time  it  pleases  them,  to  stand  against  him,  taking  the  place  he 
ought  to  occupy,  and  which  he  has  prepared  himself  for  by  his  previous 
work. 

Really  to  be  consistent,  some  of  our  take-it-easy  members  should  offer  at 
once  to  surrender  the  Unity,  its  funds,  and  its  honours,  into  the  keeping  of 
tiie  honorary  members.  Against  a  policy  of  this  kind  our  general  laws  have 
carefnlly  guarded.  Though  feeling  at  all  times  happy  to  see  them  and 
receive  their  advice  and  mendly  assistance  we  are  obliged  to  say,*' We  can 
hear  you  speak,  we  shall  probably  do  as  you  say,  but  we  cannot  let  you  vote, 
we  cannot  let  you  take  office  ;  because  we  should  be  no  longer  independent. 
Become  one  of  us  as  a  subscribing  member  and  you  may  do  anything  you 
please.'*  These  lectures  and  degrees,  which  bring  together  members  in  cor- 
dial meetinj{S  on  other  than  lodge  nights,  which  contain  sound  moral  instruc- 
tion, exercise  the  intellect,  have  taii^ht  many  a  man  humility,  how  best  to 
ut  for  the  general  good,  and  which  impel  members  onward  to  the  topmost 
height  in  the  Order — are  to  be  sneered  at  I !  I  question  whether  our  motto 
is  not  forgotten  when  such  things  happen.  Xo  '*  Friendship,  Love,  and 
Truth"  we  will  devote  another  cnapter. 


WIDOW  AND  ORPHAN  FUNDS. 


Scca  of  our  readers  as  refer  to  the  old  Magazine  will  find  in  1835,  and  the 
ibUowing  years,  many  pag^s  upon  Widow  and  Orphan  Funds.  Originating  as 
henevolent  aids  to  the  then  usual  sick  and  funeral  benefits,  we  see  in  vol.  6, 
p.  233,  the  matter  thus  reasoned :— "How  happv  would  an  odd-fellow,  extended 
on  a  bed  of  sickness,  say  within  himself—-*  well,  if  I  die,  I  shall  at  all  events 
leave  the  wife  of  my  bosom,  and  the  children  of  my  love,  above  the  reach  of 
want.  The  Widow  and  Orphan  Fund  will  render  them  quite  comfortable  as 
long  as  any  of  them  require  the  aid,  and  I  can  die  contented.'  *'  Practically  the 
objwt  was  to  secure  a  small  sum  weekly  to  a  widow  as  long  as  she  remained 
aunuurried,  or  required  such  relief;  and  the  orphan  until  he  was  enabled  to 
miintain  himself.  The  seed  was  sown,  and  soon  spread  throughout  the  Unity ; 
and  there  are  not  now  many  districts  who  cannot  boast  of  a  Widow  ana 
Onhan  Fund. 

In  the  Leeds  District,  we  observe,  vol.  4,  p.  239,  the  benefit  provided  was  a 
filed  sum  as  an  assurance  at  the  death  of  members ;  and  this  kind  of  benefit 
piindpally  prevails  now,  being  called  a  bonus.  In  some  districts — as  remarked 
in  the  last  number  of  the  present  Magazine — gifts  are  made  in  the  discretion 
of  the  district  or  mana^ng  committee,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  each 
cue.  In  others, 'annuities  are  paid  to  the  widows  for  life,  or  widowhood,  and 
doling  good  beliaviour,  and  to  orphans  until  attaining  a  certain  age ;  and  in 
aome  cases  the  annuities  to  widows  are  as  it  were  purchased  by  the  payment 
of  a  bonus  at  once.  In  a  few  districts  the  peculiar  provision  is  made  to  g^ve 
to  widows  an  annuity  for  just  so  long  a  time  after  the  member's  death  as  he, 
in  his  life  time,  had  subscribed  to  the  fund.  Of  the  last  plan  the  least  that  can 
be  laid  la  that  it  is  not  souxfd,  and  must  work  very  unequally.    As  to  the 
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asnmnoo  fhndfly  there  ought  sot  to  he  any  difficalty  in  adopting  a  safe  loik  of 
paymenta,  seeing  that  (fS.  Ratcliife*s  pahlished  Tables  (obserrationt  md  j 
appendix^  contain  the  necessary  fignres.  With  regard  to  the  funds  for  prorii* 
ing  anouities  to  widows  and  orphans,  either  for  life  or  temporarily,  much  jet  ■ 
remains  to  be  done  in  their  improToment  before  they  can  be*  pronoaDeed 
capable  of  properly  meeting  the  liabilities.  Those  members  wno  take  u  ' 
interest  in  examining  these  funds  will  doubtless  be  aware  that  in  theQuarterij 
Beport  for  April,  1851,  ate  inserted  some  valuable  remarks  and  tables  for  con- 
sideration ;  toe  only  fault  in  the  latter  being  that  they  represent  the  foil 
valnes  of  annuities,  without  reference  to  probable  secessions  or  the  remirriages 
of  widows,  or  other  matters  warranting  their  reduction. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  a  ooIleetiDg 
of  past  experience  will  be  generally  made,  to  ascertain  the  true  weicioo  of  | 
Widow  and  Orphan  Funds,  and  whether  they  haye  aooomplisheQ,  and  are 
likely  to  do  so  in  future,  the' objects  for  which  theyi^ere  establiahel   On  \ 
some  occasions,  when  this  step  has  been  taken,  yiolent  feelings  have  been  i 
aroused,  and  the  fund  swept  away  altogether  in  some  districts ;  and  probably  , 
it  was  well  this  should  be  the  result,  rather  than  continue  an  unsafe  scheme 
likely  to  prove  delusive  to  the  members  subscribing. 

,    Tne  history  and  experience  of  the  fund  attached  to  eacb  district  would  not  . 
only  be  interesting  but  of  more  service  than  members  generally  suppose,  in 
assisting  the  proper  formation  of  new  funds,  and  engraftmir  improvements  <n 
those  now  wanting  them ;  and  we  feel*  sure  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have 
some  information  as  to  the  largest  Widow  and  Orphan  Fund— that  of  the 
North  London  District.    It  has  been  found  necessary,  in  consequenee  of  a 
general  meeting  being  called,  to  engage  the  services  of  Mr.  A.  O.  Finlaison, 
toe  government  actuary,  to  advise  upon  its  present  position,  and  make  tables  I 
for  rature  use;  and  we  cannot  now  do  better  than  quote  from  the  instracdonB  > 
given  by  that  ji^ntleman : — 

**  This  auxiliary  society  originated  at  a  meeting  of  the  St.  Thomas*s  Lodge  i 
members,  on  the  1 3th  December,  1837.     It  was  established  by  a  special  ) 
district  committee,  held  at  that  lodge  house  on  26th  Nbvember,  1838.    Kach  | 
member  paid  an  entrance  fee  of  Is.     For  a  time  the  subscription  was  jd. 
weekly,  but  afterwards  Id.  per  week ;  and  members  paying  the  latter  son  < 
were  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  Odd- Fellows*  Quarterly  Magazine,  value  6d.; 
others,  not  receiving  the  Magazine,  paid  S^d.  qna^erly.     From  the  Ist  | 
February,  1839,  memoers  were  to  be  considered  ^free,'  after  contributing  12 
months,  except  clearance  members,  who  became  so  at  once.    Benefits  were 

E'ven  to  widows  only,  in  gifts  of  not  more  than  £5.  at  one  time  to  each,  and 
the  diacretion  of  the  committee.    The  rules  were  origin^ly  certified  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1839." 

«From  April,  1842,  fixed  benefits  were  allowed  to  widows,  at  the  rate  of 
128.  per  calendar  month,  for  life,  or  widowhood,  and  during  good  beharionr. 
Altered  rules,  of  the  28th  March,  1843,  provided  that  when  the  sarplns 
ftmds  amounted  to  £150 ,  Ss.  monthly  should  be  given  ;  to  £200.,  10s. ;  and 
to  £300.,  12s.  The  next  rules,  3rd  October,  1844,  fixed  each  membei^s  con- 
tribution at  Id.  weekly,  without  Magazine,  and  a  scale  of  entrance  fees, 
increasing  after  age  29.  The  widows  and  orphans  of  members  joining  the 
fund  on  and  after  1st  January,  1845,  were  not  entitled  to  benefits  until  after 
two  years  from  entry.  Members  were  not  to  be  admitted  over  40  years  of 
age.  Subsequent  rules,  nassed  10th  December,  1 846,  provided  another  scale 
of  entrance  fees  for  memcMsrs;  and  also,  that  from  1st  February,  1847,  register 
books  should  be  kept  for  children,  a  fee  of  Id.  being  paid  on  each  child's  entxy. 
The  benefit  for  each  child  to  be  Is.  per  lunar  month,  until  attaining  14.** 

**0n  the  23rd  December,  1850,  the  rules  were  again  altered ;  the  scale  of  i 
mtzance  fees  remained,  bat  the  contribution  of  members  was  increased  to  Ud.  < 
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weekly,  snd  the  children's  reeifltration  fee  to  Is.  The  next  slteratimi,  which 
came  into  force  on  the  let  Jannary,  1854,  lednced  the  widow's  allowuioe 
from  128.  to  Ss.  Id  per  month,  withoat  referenoe  to  amonnt  of  ftinds  in  hand, 
or  a  bonus  of  £15.,  if  applied  for  within  three  months  firom  husband's  deatf). 
Widows  then  receiving  tne  annuity  were  permitted  to  claim  the  bonus,  and 
many  did  so." 

Lengthy  tables  accompany  the  instructions,  of  which  the  general  reader 
will  perhape  thank  us  to  state  the  substance;  and  those  who  want  the  whole 
paper  can,  we  belieye,  obtain  it  for  a  small  charge. 

The  monetary  experience  of  the  fund,  from  the  oommencemeDty  has  been 
as  follows; — 


BSCEIPTS. 

;  Itttoest    ....       2,886  U  10 

;  Begistration  of  children     202  7    3^ 

I  Gifts 470  12    7i 

,  Excnrnons  and  benefits  1,088  13  ll| 

I  Incidental  expense  levies  1,234  1   2 

:  £30,856  14    8 


Fatmxmts. 

Annuities  to  widows!  |e  i^Q    a  • 

andtheir children/ *^»"^    ^  ^ 

Children's  annuities^    ^  o/w  ia  n 

in  past  4  vears  .    )  ' 

Parentless  diildren    •      871  10  5 

Bonuses  to  widows     .    3,121  12  6 

Incidental  expenses   •    1,907    4  74 


£21,346    5    84 


Balance   .    £9,510    8  Hi 


Deducting  £718.  Is.  7d.,  ''lost  by  frands,*'  the  present  capital  of  the  fund 
is  ^,794.  7s.  4id.,  invested  mostly  in  Consols  aud  with  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners.  The  payments  for  incidental  expenses  were  made  from 
the  same  fund  as  the  benefits  until  1846,  but  have  since  been  raised  by 
levies. 

The  contribution  paid  by  memberSy  at  all  ages,  is  6b.  6d.  per  year, 
psyable  quarterly. 

The  benefits  at  present  allowed  are,  to  each  widow,  within  three  months 
from  member's  death,  £15^  in  discharge  of  all  claims  on  the  fund,  or  an 
annuity  of  £4.  17s.,  payable  8s.  Id.,  per  month,  during  life,  or  widowhood, 
and  good  behaviour,  and  to  each  child  an  annuity  of  12b.,  also  payable 
monthly,  until  attaining  14;  to  parentless  children  an  allowance  in  the 
discretion  of  the  committee.  The  numbers  receiving  benefits  at  the  end 
of  hist  year  were  299  widows  and  463  children,  and  23  parentless  children 
receiving  special  allowances. 

From  the  tables  referred  ^o  we  extract  the  following,  which  will  best 
dtow  the  steady  increase  of  positive  liabilities. 

TABLE  OF  NORTH  LOKPON  EXPERIfiNOE. 

Column  I  shows  the  number  of  members  subscribing  to  the  fund  at  the 
close  of  each  year ;  2,  the  number  of  widows  then  in  receipt  of  benefits ; 
3,  the  proportion  of  such  widows  to  members ;  4,  the  number  of  children 
receiving  benefits ;  5,  the  proportion  of  such  children  to  members ;  6,  the 
widows  admitted  as  claimants  in  the  vears  stated  ;  7,  the  numbers  declared 
off  from  all  causes ;  8,  distinguishes  the  number  dying ;  9,  those  remarried ; 
snd  10,  those  expelled  for  misconduct*     All  others  received  a  bonus. 

*  Blmflar  paymtnts  in  pnTiou  jton  are  indudad  in  •'  Annuitierto  Wldowi/*  Ac. 
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Colmnns  11  and  12  show  the  children  claiming^  and  declared  off,  in  thi 
yean  opposite. 
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Other  information  is  then  referred  to  in  the  instmctions  and  explanation 
given,  why  it  is  not  in  some  respects  so  complete  as  it  should  do.  The 
committee,  who  have  been  at  work  in  the  matter,  then  proceed  : — **  It  may 
be  said,  from  the  best  examination  that  can  be  made,  that  the  average  age 
of  the  members,  at  the  close  of  185S,  and  indeed  throughout  tlie  society's 
experience,  may  be  assumed  at  35  years — that  three -fourths  of  the  mem- 
bers are  married — and  that  the  ages  of  members  and  wives  are  about 
equal." 

^  There  is  no  law  to  compel  members  to  join  this  fund ;  but  it  has  gained 
considerablv  by  young  members  who  have  died  unmarried,  or  have 
seceded,  'f  he  mean  rate  of  secession  may  be  safely  taken  as  at  least  three 
per  cent.  Another  source  of  gain  has  been  by  membera  taking  clearances, 
that  is,  removing  from  this  to  another  district  of  the  parent  society,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year  ceasing  to  contribute  or  have  any  claim  on  the 
fund  :  this  may  have  happened,  on  the  mean  of  the  21  vears'  period,  to 
the  extent  of  one  per  cent.  If  a  member's  wife  has  died,  he  has  generally 
continued  paying  until  his  own  death ;  in  some  cases  marrying  again,  and 
probably  a  younger  wife,  but  no  new  fee  or  increased  contribution  is 
required  on  these  remarriages,  under  the  present  rules." 

''An  abstract  of  new  rules,  and  of  proposed  alterations  of  those  now  in 
force,  as  also  a  copy  of  the  present  rules,  accompany  these  instmctions.** 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  proposed  alterations  of  present  rules  are  to 
effect  some  slight  changes,  but  that  the  main  features  of  the  present  finan- 
cial laws  are  to  be  preserved." 

''The  new  rules  are  put  forward  with  a  different  purpose.  They  are 
proposed  to  fit  a  new  scale  of  payments,  self-supporting,  to  take  effect 
from  the  commencement  of  next  vear,  and  to  be  kept  in  a  separate  and 
distinct  account  from  what  would  then  be  called  the  old  fund,  which  would 
necessarilv  be  left  to  work  itself  out,  and  all  future  proceeds  of  excursions 
and  benefits,  with  gifts,  &c.,  would  be  thrown  into  it  as  heretofore." 


*  143  leeeiTed  £15  bonus. 
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Mr.  Flnlaison'fl  opinioii  and  advice  were  then  requested  upon  these 
qaestions. 

**  L  Whether,  in  the  present  state  of  the  society,  considering  the  nomber 
of  subscribers  (5,579),  the  amoant  of  sniplus  funds  (£8^794.  7s.  4|d.),  the 
numbers  now  receiring  benefits  (299  widows  and  ^6  children),  the  esti- 
mated Tftlue  of  assets  &om  all  sources,  and  the  probable  amount  of  future 
certain  liabilities,  the  society  can  safely  continue  working  as  at  present, 
or  if  an  immediate  change  is  necessary  m  its  financial  rule^ 

**!  Whether  you  recommend  the  proposed  alterations — mentioned  in 
the  abstract — of  present  financial  laws,  or  what  if  any  amendments  you 
coDiider  should  be  made  therein,  to  properly  regulate  the  amount  pf  sur- 
'  vivx>nhip  annuity  from  the  present  fond,  or  the  sum  certain  (bonus)  that 
can  be  allowed,  as  an  assurance,  at  death  of  members,  to  widows  only,  if 
then  tiring.*' 

"3.  Whether  you  recommend,  or  not,  the  proposed  annuity  tables 
No.  1  and  2  iu  the  abstract,  sent  with  the  new  rules,  and  with  what  altera- 
tions and  conditions,  if  any,  they  may  in  principle  be  adopted.*' 

''Ton  will  be  good  enough  to  make  tables,  which  you  will  be  prepared 
to  certify,  under  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act,  if  agreed  to  by  the  general 
meeiiog." 

''Ana  you  will  greatly  oblige  by  adWsing  generally  and  plainly  what 
steps  the  society  should  take,  in  its  present  state,  to  ensure  future  success 
•m  stability." 

Upon  these  instructions  Mr.  Finhuson,  after  giving  the  matter  fiiU  eon- 
ntts'ttfuni,  forwarded  the  following  opinion : 

1.  I  am  of  •pinion  that  the  Society  cannot  with  safety  continue  on  its 
present  footing ;  for,  on  comparing  the  assets  with  the  liabilities,  the  result 
IS  a  considerable  deficiency.  That  the  real  state  of  the  case  may  be  mani- 
fest to  the  members,  it  is  placed  before  them  in  a  shape  with  which  they 
are  no  doubt  familiar. 

Statement  of  the  Assets  and  Liabilities  of  the  North  London  District 
Widow  and  Orphan  Fund  : — 

•2V.  LlABIUTIKS.  £       s.    D. 

To  present  value  of  contingent  Pensions  to  Widows  38,626  18    7 

Ditto  of  ditto  to  Orphans 2,921  18    0 

Future  contingent  Pensions £41,548  16    7 

"  Present  value  of  Pensions  to  )  Widows  £13,880    4    7 

present  Licnmbents (Orphans      1,380  11    7 

Present  Incumbents £15,260  16    2 


LiabiUties £56^9  12    9 


^*  ASSSTS.  £      s.  D. 

By  present  value  of  the  Contributions  from  7  n^  i^q/s    q    « 

5579  members >-«,636    3    6 

'   ^L^f.fil,^.Sl.^^!!!^  1.860    0    0 

4 


gifts  and  other  sources i* 

Society's  Capital  in  hand  8,794    7 


Assets £39,290  10  10 


I 


Deficiency £17^19    1  11 


1 
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An  inspection  of  the  foregoing  balance  sheet  will  render  it  obnons  tbst 
an  immediate  change  in  the  financial  rules  of  the  Society  is  necessary.  The  , 
nature  of  that  chaiige  will  be  suggested  by  my  answers  to  the  other  two  i 
questions  and  general  remarks. 

2.  I  cannot  recommend  the  proposed  alterations  referred  to,  which  I 
assume  to  mean  those  of  the  St.  John's  and  Jolly  Bucks'  members.  As  to 
the  St.  John's,  the  reduction  of  the  widow's  annuity  by  Is.  is  much  too 
small  to  relieve  the  fund.  The  allowance  of  a  bonus  for  children, profided 
it  does  not  exceed  £5,  and  the  ofibr  of  £15  bonus  to  each  widow,  are  fiur 
matters  for  consideration. '  With  regard  to  the  Jolly  Bucks'  propositioDS 
for  entrance  fees  and  contributions,  tney  are  too  low  to  be  safe. 

On  the  best  consideration  I  can  give  the  subject,  I  recommend  to  tiro 
consideration  of  the  geueral  meeting  the  propriety  of  allowing  a  bsDos  not 
exceeding  £20  to  «eiaoiM,and  £2  for  each  ckUd  not  exceedin|(  ISyesnof  age, 
and  to  apply  such  an  alteration  of  laws  to  all  possible  claimants  ssdcr  ike 
praetU  ril^.  This  may  appear  to  be  somewhat  sweeping,  but  on  the  whole 
I  think  it  fair.  It  is  necessary  that  the  members  should  agree  to  jield 
somewhat  of  their  strict  right,  as  it  is  plain  that  unless  some  change  is  made 
either  to  increase  the  contributions  for  the  present  benefits,  or  to  redooe 
the  pension,  or  to  commute  it  in  the  manner  Just  suggested,  the  Society 
must  unavoidably  descend  to  a  much  worse  position. 

I  think  that  aoy  children  who  may  be  registered  should  be  registered 
within  three  months  after  birth. 

The  other  matters  in  the  propositions  referred  to  are  wholly  for  the  cod- 
sideration  of  the  meeting. 

3.  The  proposed  Tables  1  and  2  are  in  prindple  correct ;  but  I  would 
have  the  present  probation  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  entry  before  being 
entitled  to  benefits,  maintained,  instead  of  reducing  the  probation  to  one 
year  only  as  proposed. 

To  meet  the  oojects  held  in  view  by  the  Society,  I  have  propsred  tsUas, 
into  which  the  experience  of  the  Society  enters,  to  provide  for  the  benefits 
proposed  in  Tables  I  and  2.  The  tables  are  subjoined,  and  if  the  gsoem 
meeting  considers  it  desirable  to  slightly  reduce  the  benefits,  for  which 
these  tables  are  framed,  so  as  to  lower  them  to  the  same  amount  as  thoae at 
present  guaranteed,  the  proportionate  reduction  in  the  contribution  cfl^ 
soon  be  determined.  Should  the  tables  in  ouestion  be  adopted,  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  certify  them  under  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act,  provided  the 
meeting  takes  steps  to  effect  a  revision  of  the  rules  necemary  to  fit  tiie 
tables,  which  rules  I  must  be  permitted  to  consider  and  approve. 

Having  thus  succinctly  answered  in  a  direct  manner  the  questions  put  to 
mo,  I  may  state  that  the  following  considerations  have  entered  into  the  I 
construction  of  the  tables  which  I  have  prepared. 

A  suitable  law  of  mortality.  A  rate  of  interest  such  as  the  fund  has  been 
accustomed  to  realise.  The  law  of  secession  as  obtained  from  the  ex-  { 
perience  of  members  of  Friendly  Societies.  The  per  centage  of  claims  j 
relinquished  by  the  re-marriage  of  widows,  and  other  causes,  xhe  propor-  , 
tion  of  claims  commuted  by  the  acceptance  of  a  bonus  in  lien  of  theannoiV'  | 
and  the  charge  entailed  on  the  fnnd  by  the  payment  of  that  bonus.  The  ^ 
probable  gain  by  members  taking  clearances,  and  ceasinf^  to  contnouto  | 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  probability  of  a  inem*  , 
ber  re-marrying  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  ana  entailing  additional  ■ 
and  heavier  charges  on  the  fund  bv  union  with  a  younger  wife.  The  pr^  , 
portion  into  which  the  aggregate  body  of  members  was  found  on  actuiu 
observation  to  divide  itself  at  each  quinquennial  group  of  ages  ^^^^\ii  I 
and  62.  The  proportion  of  unmarried  t)ut  contributing  members,  to  toe 
married  contributors.    The  parity  of  age  between  husbMid  and  wife;  ado 
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th«  probable  age  of  tbe  widows  in  receipt  of  tbe  pennon.  The  wnount  of 
eontnbDtions  paid,  and  the  extent  of  benefit  guaranteed  to  the  widow.  The 
probable  jesrfy  income  derived  from  giffca  and  other  sources.  The  capital 
m  hand.  And  in  respect  of  the  children's  branch  of  the  fnnd^  the  nnnibers 
and  ages  of  children  registered  during  the  last  twelve  years.  The  numbers 
which  have  gone  oiT  by  over  age,  the  probable  number  of  deaths,  and, 

I  consequently,  the  balance  which  remains  chaigeable.  The  number  of 
members  yearly  on  the  books  of  the  fbnd  during  the  last  twelve  years.  The 

I  number  of  members  re-marrying  during  the  same  period.  The  probable 
proportion  of  children  in  a  situation  to  become  chargeable,  to  the  number 
of  members  contributing  to  the  fund.  Finally,  tbe  temporary  nature  of  tbe 
benefit  and  of  the  period  during  which  the  contribution  for  the  same  is 
payable. 

Tables  proposed  for  adoption  by  the  members  of  the  North  London 
District  Widow  and  Orphan's  Fund  :— 

TA.BL8  1.  Table  2, 

WIDOWS  FUND.  ORPHAN'S  FOND. 

AmmUn £6,payable  St,  4d.per  month.  AnnuUif  £1, payable  It,  Sd,  pernumih. 

Contributions  payable  in  advance,  and 

cease  on  the  death  of  either  life. 
Cbn.  A^       Quarterly  Contribution.       Clan.  Ag«.       Qoarterly  Contribution. 

^•••.•....xo.....  ...0  3  m 

2 19 0  3  24  1 under  20 7d. 

3 20 0  3  3  2.. .20 and"  25 74d. 

8 2a 0  3  64  3...25  «  «  30 8d. 

13 30....4 0  8  10  4.. .80  '«  «  86 84d, 

18 36 0  4  0  6.. .85  «  *»  40 9d. 

(Intermedlato  aga  In  proportion.) 

As. the  committee  desires  me  to  render  general  advice  on  the  affairs  o 

the  Society,  I  have  to  express,  in  the  first  place,  my  extreme  regret  to  learn 

that  the  members  are  unwilling  to  give  necessary  particulars  of  their  own 

•ges,  and  those  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  other  useful  and  proper 

information  to  the  management  of  the  Society.    The  members  will  on  due 

reflection  be  aware  that  the  facts  alluded  to,  are  absolutely  necessary  for 

the  desirable  object  of  reducing  the  contributions  required  for  provision  of 

the  benefits  to  the  lowest  amount.    It  is  the  province  of  the  Actuary  to 

^ork  up  the  materials  thus  obtained,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ascertain  with 

precision  the  prime  cost  of  the  benefit  in  view ;  and  I  may  state,  after 

some  experience  in  the  matter,  that  much  has  vet  to  be  done  before  data 

^npletely  satisfactory  can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 

Widow  and  Orphan  Funds  among  the  members  or  Friendly  Societies.    I 

therefore  strongly  advise  the  managing  committee  to  agree  upon  a  form  of 

P^uticulars  to  be  required  from  every  member  on  enrolling  himself,  his  wife, 

or  children  ;  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  members  will  cheerfully  assist 

m  contributing  their  small  share  towards  the  elucidation  of  most  important 

points,  directly  affecting  their  own  interests.  It  is  superfluous, perhaps, to  add 

that  on  such  information  being  obtained,  it  should  be  carefully  registered 

^\^  ^y  capable  of  renderini;  the  completest  summary  at  an v  moment  at 

^hich  it  may,  in  future,  be  required.    Any  return  which  would  accurately 

■how  the  mortalitv  occurring  among  the  members'  children  under  14  vears 

of  age  would  be  almost  invaluable.    This  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  very 
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great  difficalty,  seeing  tliai  registration  of  their  children  at  the  eariieit 
age  is  always  a  matter  of  the  highest  expediency  to  the  membeFS. 

There  is  another  matter  to  which  I  cannot  forbear  calling  attention,  and 
that  is  the  interest  realised  on  the  capital  laid  up  for  accumulation.  It 
must  be  obyious  to  any  one  who  will  give  the  subject  a  moment's  thoaght) 
that  it  must  in  the  course  of  years  make  a  great  difference  to  the  fond, 
whether  it  annually  receives  but  £3Q  in  each  £1000  invested  instead  of  jC50, 
or,  in  other  words,  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  instead  of  five  per  cent.  But 
this  is  a  point  which  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  adverted  to, 
as  I  perceive  that  the  bulk  of  the  Society's  capital  remains  in  the  three  per 
cents.,  while  there  are  far  more  profitable  securities  open  to  the  selection 
of  the  management,  under  the  provisions  of  the  XXX  1£.  Section  of  the  Act 
18  and  19  Vic,  cap.  63,  regulating  the  affairs  of  Friendly  Societies. 

One  other  point,  and  1  conclude.    Some  notice  should  be  taken  of  ths 
effect  on  the  nmd  caused  by  a  disparity  of  age  between  husband  and  wife. 
PracticeJly  speaking,  so  far  as  the  information  available  on  this  point  gives 
any  light,  there  exists  no  great  disparity  between  the  i^gee  of  tne  present 
members  of  this  Society  and  the  a^es  of  their  wives.   But  to  show  that  the  | 
question  may  not  be  unimportant  in  the  case  of  re-marriages,  I  subjoin  the 
quarterly  premium  which  should  be  paid  in  each  of  three  instances  when  | 
tne  member  himself  is  aged  35  years,  but  where  the  wife  may  be  15  yean  | 
younger,  or  of  equal  age,  or  10  years  older.    For  .example  : — 

AOB  07  THE  HUSBAND.  WIPE.  QUARTERLY  OONTRIBUnON. 

a5  20  6    1 

35  35  4    0 

86  45  3    6 

As  regards  the  disparity  of  age  between  mother  and  child,  the  question 
is  scarcely  of  practical  moment,  because  the  benefit  to  the  child  is  merely 
a  Umporary  contingent  life  annuity  closing  at  a  very  youthful  age^  and 
therefore  Ukely  to  be  outlived  in  the  father's  lifetime. 

ALEXANDER  GLEN  FINLAI80N, 
Actuary  of  the  National  Debt. 
National  DM  Office^  15t&  August,  1859. 

On  Monday,  September  5,  an  important  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Widow  and  Orphan  Fund  took  place  at  St.  Martin's  Hall.  Owing  to 
the  laws  of  this  particular  fund  bein^  enrolled  under  the  now  obsolete  Act 
of  1829,  all  the  members  subscribing — about  5,600— had  been  specially 
summoned,  and  nearljr  600  attended.  It  appeared  that  the  fund  wa« 
established  20  years  since,  and  its  surplus  capital  at  the  close  of  ISoS 
was  £8,800,  but  some  members  not  considering  the  contribution  sufficient, 
it  was  determined  to  consult  Mr.  Finlaison,  the  Government  Actoary, 
with  what  result  we  have  already  seen.  A  lengthy  discussion  was  entered 
into^  and  eventually  a  resolution  was  carried  to  adjourn  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  for  12  months.  We  understood  this  was  defeated 
by  a  requisition  calling  another  meeting,  which  will  be  probably  held  in 
March. 


Under  this  heading  it  is  not  our  intention  to  notice  all  or  even  the  mo^ 
prominent  books  that  have  appeared  during  the  quarter,  but  onlv  sncn 
as  have  been  especially  sent  for  review  in  these  pages.  We  fhall  hare 
pleasure,  from  time  to  time,  in  bringing  before  the  notice  of  our  rsadeis 
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snch  Tolames  as  we  coiuiider  worthy  their  patronage ;  and,  in  compliance 
with  the  expressed  wishes  of  several  subscribers^  we  propose  to  somewhat 
enlarge  this  section  of  the  Magazine. 
The  first  volume  that  invites  attention  is — 

HAED WICK'S  MANUAL  FOR  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

This  valuable  work(>)  is  the  result  of  several  vears'  active  experience  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  Odd-Fellows'  ana  other  Friendly  Societies, 
and  attempts  to  give,  in  one  connected  narrative,  not  only  the  history  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  People's  Provident  Institutions,  but  such  advice 
and  instruction  as  cannot  but  prove  highly  useful  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  success  of  these  interesting  associations.  Mr.  Hardwick  is  well 
known  to  oi?r  readers,  as  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  our  great  and 
flourishing  Unity ;  and  it  is  with  considerable  pride  that  we  are  able  to 
say,  that  to  an  Odd-Fellow  is  due  the  credit  of  having  produced  a  volume 
which,  from  the  able  manner  and  method  of  its  treatment,  must  be  hence- 
forth considered  as  the  Handbook  of  Friendly  Societies.  Here  we  find  the 
science  of  vital  statistics  cleared  of  its  technicalities,  and  rendered  plain  to 
the  understanding  of  the  most  unlettered  members  of  an  Odd-Fellows' 
lod^  or  a  Foresters'  court.  The  process  whereby  these  and  like  valuable 
institutions  have  risen  from  small  beginning  till  the^  have  come  to  be  a 
power  in  the  land  is  traced  in  a  clear,  succinct,  and  intelligible  manner. 
As  our  author  truly  observes,  they  are  not  the  offspring  of  ** elaborate 
scientific  inference,  or  of  the  wisdom,  patriotism,  or  philanthropy  of  the 
wealthy,  the  intelligent,  or  the  great.  But  they  are  the  spontimeous 
development  of  that  germ  of  all  social  union, — man's  innate  sense  of  the 
insufficiency  of  isolated  individual  effort  to  secure  happiness  and  prosperity. 
Benevolent  and  charitable  feeling  in  the  outset  solely  dictated  the  rates  of 
payment  and  benefits ;  for  the  oest  and  most  conclusive  of  all  human 
reasons, — that  little  or  no  scientific  knowledge,  based  upon  experiment, 
was  then  available  for  such  purpose.  Learned  actuaries  should  therefore 
never  forget  that  much  of  the  'scientific  formula'  propagated  by  'authority' 
for  many  years  has  proved  miserabl}'  deceptive,  and  instead  of  correcting, 
has  but  served  to  augment  the  evils  which  have  arisen  from  the  possession 
of  insufficient  statistical  data."  Mr.  Hardwick  fearlessly  and  justly  exposes 
the  errors  into  which  the  members  of  many  Friendly  Societieti  have  fallen ; 
but  while  he  condemns  the  fault  he  p6ints  out  the  remedy.  In  the  course 
of  this  investigation  he  says,  "the  errors  in  the  financial  constitution  of 
Friendly  Societies,  and  the  necessity  for  immediate  and  radical  reform, 
will  be  demonstrated  in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  but,  nevertheless,  without 
fear  or  compromise.  My  views  and  objects  in  relation  to  this  subject  are, 
indeed,  not  dettruetveef  but  thorouj^hly  ootuarvalive,  I  shall  labour  with  equal 
industry  and  zeal  in  the  indication  and  enforcement  of  the  means  best 
adapted  for  the  attainment  of  their  future  prosperity  and  financial  safety." 
And  in  this  kindly  tone  the  whole  book  is  written.  Xt  would  seem  almost 
unnecessary  to  recommend  its  perusal  to  the  members  of  the  Manchester 
Unity,  since  they  not  only  know  its  author  as  an  indefatigable  and  steady 
friend  of  the  working  man,  but  have  proved  themselves,  on  many  and 
important  occasions,  to  be  anxious  to  carry  on  their  institution  in  a  manner 
which  must  eventually  ensure  its  financial  safety  as  a  great  Insurance 
Society  for  the  People.  But,  lest  there  be  any  among  us  who,  from  want 
of  leisure  or  other  causes,  have  hitherto  contented  themselves  by  simply 
"paying  their  pence,"  and  receiving  the  benefits  when  needed,  without 

(M  ^  Manual  Ar  the  Patrons  and  Members  €/  FriswUif  SoeiHies.  By  Gharlot  Hsrdwlok, 
P.G.M.  of  the  Manebester  Unity,  author  of  the  **  History  of  Fretton,"  &c  12mo.,  2b.  6d., 
doth.    LondoD,  Roatledge  it  Co. 
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altoi^ther  appreciating  the  spirit  and  constitution  of  our  society,  let  ub 
advise  them  to  make  a  careful  perusal  ot  the  work  this  daj  published. 
It  has  been  our  pleasure  and  privilege  to  watch  the  progress  of  Mr.  Hard- 
wick's  Manual  through  the  press,  and  we  think  we  shall  scarcely  exceed 
the  truth  when  we  say,  that,  for  dose  reasoning  and  argumentatiTe  power, 
as  well  as  for  a  thorough  comprehension  of  tho  subject  discussed,  the  book 
will  bear  comparison  with  works  of  much  higher  pretensions.    In  &ct,  do 
Lodge  or  Court  sliould  be  without  it.    No  one  now>a-days  denies  .the  useful- 
ness of  working-class  associations :  and  it  should  be  the  special  object  of 
all  those  among  their  members  who  seek  to  render  them  really  valaable 
to  their  fellow  men  to  study  by  every  means  to  place  them  on  a  firm  and 
safe  footing.    '*The  rapid  and  prodigious  j^owth,"  says  Mr.  Hardvick, 
''and  the  unquestionable  advantages  resulting  to  society  generally  from 
their  operation,  have  latterly  attracted  the  favourable  attention  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes.    At  the  present  time,  in  varior.8  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  Benefit  and  Friendly  Societies  include  among  their  honorary,  aad 
even  working^  members^  philanthropic  individuals  oelonging  to  almost 
every  grade  of  society,  and  holding  every  shade  of  opinion  with  reference 
to  social,  political,  or  religious  matters.    That  results  exercising  the  most 
important  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  temper,  condition,  and  general 
character  of  the  industrious  classes  have  attended  the  operations  of  these 
self-created  and  self-sustaining  Provident  Institutions,  is  at  the  present 
day  evident  and  undeniable.    Yet,  although  their  objects  are  now  cheer- 
'  fully  acknowledged  to  be  worthy  the  countenance  and  support  of  all  classes 
of  society,  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  as  to  the 
probabihty  of  the  present  machinery  ultimatel^r  proving  adequate  to  the 
fulfilment  of  all  the  engagements  into  which  their  members  have  mutually 
entered.    Men  eminentlv  calculated,  from  their  professional  acquirementSi 
to  arrive  at  considerable  knowledge  of  the  subject,  have  ventured  to 
prophesy  their  ultimate  decsv  unless  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  mate- 
rially improve  their  financial  constitutions.    If,  on  the  one  hand,  many 
false  and  exaggerated  statements  have  been  put  forth  to  their  disparage- 
ment, the  members  of  these  valuable  societies  ought,  on  the  other,  never 
to  foivet  that  the  financial  schemes  originally  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  efiecting  their  praiseworthy  objects  were  necessarily,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  a  hap-haxard  or  merely  fortuitous  character."     Now,  however^  we  are 
possessed  of  the  statistioed  information,  derived  from  the  experiences  of 
the  societies  themselves,  which  enables  us  to  correct  the  miscalculations  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us  in  the  path  of  self-improvement,  and  it  will 
be  our  own  £Ekult  it  we  do  not  profit  by  the  opportumties  placed  within  our 
reach.  ^ 

The  next  book  on  <mr  library  table  is 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ELI2A  COOK.  (•) 

No  name  on  the  roll  of  modem  English  poets  is  better  known  to  the  people 
than  that  of  Elisa  Cook.  Her  songs  are  sung  in  almost  every  household, 
and  her  poems  form  appropriate  pieces  for  public  reettatton.  In  the  pre- 
sent Number  we  have  selected  one  which  has  been  received  with  espraal 
favour  for  seveial  years  past ;  and  many  of  our  members  who  have  admired 
the  ^Heart's  Charity,"  as  recited  by  Mr.  Hardwiex,  will  now  have  an  oppor> 
tonity  of  learning  the  stirring  lines  for  themselves.  This  new  and  cheap 
edition  of  Miss  Cook's  poems  forms  a  weloome  addition  to  the  valuable 
poetical  series  published  by  Messrs.  Routledge.  "I  have  long  had  an 
earnest  desire,**  says  the  gifted  authoress,  in  her  ihort  preface  to  the  pre- 


(*  I  Poems,  ^y  Etiza  CocK  ▲  Mw  edition,  la  ono  Tohuno,  Umo,  doih  slegiBt,  gilt  sOfM.  U. 
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seot  edition,  **  to  present  mj  writings  to  the  public  in  a  form  and  at  a  price 
that  would  place  them  within  the  reach  of  tne '  many/  and  on  the  proropt- 
ing  of  this  desire  I  have  foregone  propositions  for  an  expensive  work,— 
feeling  that  I  shall  derive  much  greater  pleasure  from  seeioe  my  poems 
widely  circalated  than  from  any  increeae  or  pecuniary  benefit. 

liJiza  Cook's  poems  have  for  a  lengthened  period  been  especially  popular 
amongst  those  whose  means  are  too  limited  to  patronise  expensive  books. 
The  tone  of  her  writings  is,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  tho- 
roughly Engliah.  Her  sympathies  have  ever  been  on  the  side  of  popular 
freedom,  and  with  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  toiling  miliions,  whose 
cheerful  industry,  manly  self-reliance,  and  respect  for  publio  order,  form 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  English  character.  This  elegant  volumei— for 
it  is  elegant  as  well  as  cheap, — will  therefore,  doubtless,  command  an 
extensive  circulation.  In  addition  to  its  other  attractions,  we  can  state, 
from  personal  knowledge,  that  it  presents  to  the  public,  for  the  first  time, 
a  really  faithful  and  characteristic  portrait  of  its  gifted  author.  Perhaps 
no  popular  female  writer  has  had  greater  cause  to  complain  of  what  may 
be  termed  a  species  of  pictorial  libel  than  Eliza  Cook.    A  popular  opinion 

{irevaito  that  she  is  a  stalwart  heroine  of  some  six  feet  in  height,  with  a  fist 
ike  a  prise  fighter ;  on  the  contrary,  she  is  scarcely  of  the  middle  height^ 
and  although  possessed  of  a  somewhat  lamr  bead  than  the  average  of 
women,  she  has,  relatively,  perhaps  the  sm^est  hand  tliat  ever  wielded  a 
pen.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  the  severe  physical  suffering  to 
which  she  has  been  so  long  subjected  is  even  yet  but  slightly  alleviated ; 
thoogh,  as  she  herself  savs,  **  I  am  hopeful  that  a  gradual  restoration  to  a 
better  state  of  health  will  enable  me  to  resume  my  minstrel  vocation,  and 
that  I  may  still  find  willing  ears  to  listen  to  my  song, — that  the  cheerful 
strain  of  my  noontide  dream  and  the  minor  plaint  of  my  twilight  muainff 
mav  again  win  for  me  the  responsive  echoes  which  excited  my  young  spirit 
aDd  crowned  my  young  ambition.'*  To  which  aspiration  we  say,  in  all 
heartiness  and  sincerity,  God  speed  I 

Another  poet  claims  recognition  at  our  hands.  Before  us  is  lying  a 
neatly  printed  little  volume,  entitled  (*) 

POEMS  AND  LANCASHIRE  SONGS  BY  EDWIN  WAUGH. 

Though  Mr.  Waugh's  lyrics  are  best  known  in  the  vernacular  of  Lanoa- 
sbire,  the  present  volume  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  songs  and  poems 
in  the  dialect  of  the  cotton  metropolis.  Mr.  Waugh's  muse  is  essentially 
s  popular  one.  His  Lancashire  Songs  are  all  replete  with  truthful  and 
idiomatic  portraitures  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  race  of  people  fast  disap* 
pearing  before  the  innovating  influences  of  railways,  electric  telegraphs, 
uid  the  triumphs  of  commercial  enterprise.  Our  poet  first  became  gene- 
lally  known  beyond  his  own  locality  by  the  publication  of  a  singularly 
truthful  ballad,  entitled,  *"  Come  whoam  to  thy  childer  an'  me."  This 
single  poem  has  proved  so  extremely  popular  in  Lancashire  and  York8liire» 
that  considerabiy  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  it  have  been 
>old  in  a  remarkably  short  period.  It  has  been  set  to  music,  and  is  not 
only  a  great  favourite  in  the  local  concert  room,  but  it  is  chaunted  with 
singular  relish  in  nearly  every  village  in  the  poet's  native  county.  We  are 
credibly  informed  that  it  has  already  produced  its  author  about  one  hun- 
dred pounds  I  TriQy  poets  do  not  alvfavi  go  unrewarded.  The  volume 
before  us  is  wdl  worthy  the  acceptance  of  woricing  men  and  all  true  lovers 
^  genuine  song.  *<  Let  me  write  the  songs  of  the  people/'  said  a  wise  man, 
''snd  they  who  will  may  make  their  laws."     This  sentiment  appears  to 

<*)  focms  and  lantashire  S^ngt,  Bj  Edwin  Waucb.  London :  Whittaker  ft  Co.  Maa« 
«>^Mt«r,  £.  8kt«r.    Umo,  doth,,  Si. 
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have  been  felt  in  its  integrity  hj  sucli  writers  as  Eliza  Ck>ok,  Charles 
Mackay,  Edwin  Wangh,  and  W.  C.  Bennett.  A  volume  lately  produced  bj 
the  latter  gentleman,  («) 

SONGS  BY  A  80NG-WRITEB, 

deserves  a  pleasant  word  or  two  from  our  pnen, — the  more  especially  ss  it 
was  in  the  pages  of  the  PeopU*i  and  HowU^b  Journal,  under  our  editomi 
sway,  that  some  of  the  earliest  and  most  popular  of  Mr.  Bennett's  poem 
appeared.  These  ** songs"  ring  of  the  pure,  metal,  and  are  full  ot  troe 
feeling  and  well-sustained  power.  Simple  in  style,  they  go  home  to  the 
hearts  and  touch  the  warmest  sympathies  of  their  readers.  Two  of  those 
included  in  the  present  volume,  *'Ima^l  Imaees!"  and  ''The  Lock  of 
Eden  Hall,*'  were  originally  published  m  this  Magazine.  The  Tery  ftet,  ! 
therefore,  of  our  having  so  published  them,  must  prove  to  our  readers  thai 
we  fully  api>reciate  the  charming  simplicitv  and  graceful  tone  for  which 
their  author  is  so  iustly  celebrated.  As  a  ballad  writer,  Mr.  Bennett  tskes 
rank  with  the  highest  in  the  land. 

CAPTAIN  CRAWLEY'S  CHESS  (•) 

is  a  very  clever  treatise  on  this  ancient  and  noble  game.  By  its  means  the 
amateur  may  soon  become  proficient  in  the  ''art  and  mystery"  of  this  best 
of  all  indoor  amusements.  The  author  begins  at  the  beginning,  and  leads 
the  tyro,  by  almost  imperceptible  steps,  to  the  practice  of  a  Morphy  or  a 
Staunton.  Besides  telling  bU.  that  is  knowxi  of  the  history  o  f  chess,  OiptJiin 
Crawley  gives  practical  illustrations  of  the  various  openings  and  endings  of 
games  and  a  collection  of  original  problems,  the  study  of  which  will  donbt* 
less  be  found  of  great  utility  to  young  players.  The  book  also  contabs  a 
chapter  on  Draughts  that  is  both  well  written  and  instructive. 

Just  as  we  are  about  to  close  the  preparation  of  "copy"  for  the  October 
Magazine,  we  receive  a  parcel  of  books  from  Messrs.  Routledge.  Among 
others,  are  John  Poole's  excellent  "Comic  Sketches;'*  and  Mrs.  Eliza 
Winstanley's  "  Scenes  from  a  Theatrical  life,"  an  interesting  tale  well  told. 
As  our  space  is  nearly  exhausted,  we  can  but  afford  a  single  parag^ph. 

DOTTINGS  OF  A  LOUNGER.  (•) 

These  sketches  of  London  life  are  the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Town  Fowler,  the  deceased  manager  of  the  Herald  and  Standard,  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  profound  acouaintance  of  that  useful  kind  of  learning,  a 
knowledge  of  life;  and  Mr.  Frank  Fowler,  author  of  a  most  successful 
little  book  of  Australian  travel  and  mannen^  called  *'  Southern  Lights  and 
Shadows."  The  brothers  write  so  much  in  the  same  light,  pleasant  style, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  of  the  jottings  have  been  jotted  bv 
the  litterateur  and  which  by  the  returned  wanderer.  The  '^  Past  and 
Last  of  VauxhaU "  brings  the  series  and  the  book  to  an  appropriate  end, 
for  the  style  of  both  the  volum^  and  the  place  of  entertainment  is — ^to  say 
it  not  unkindly-H)f  a  rather  tinsell^r  character.  These  three  boola  briong 
to  that  excellent  and  cheap  series  issued  by  Messrs.  Routledge,  in  which 
are  to  be  found  the  principal  fictions  of  Bnlwer,  James,  Lover,  Dumas, 
MaxweU,  Marryatt,  Disraeli,  Cooper,  Ainsworth,  Hawthorne,  Albert  Smith, 
and  a  host  of  other  scarcely  less  known  popular  writerv. 

Our  space  is  exhausted.    And  so,  Vah  ! 

(*)  Songt  by  a  Sang^Writer.  First  Handred.  By  W.C. Bennett,  London:  CbApmaa 
and  Han.    8to,  doth,  Ss.  6d. 

( > )  CKeu :  its  Thiorf  and  PraeUu.  By  Gsptaia  Crawley,  aathor  of  •*  Bflliards,**  "  Back- 
gammon," •*  'WhlAt,"  die.  London :  CM. Clmrke,  Paterooiter Row.  18mo.  cloth,  elegant,  2/ 

(*)     Dottinffs  <tf  a  Lounger,   By  Frank  Fowler.    12mD.    mustrated  paper  ooto'.    li. 
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FLOWEBS  AND   TBEES. 

BT  ELIZA  COOK. 

(Written  4xprtstip/br  the  Odd-Felhw*  Meigatine.} 

Who  amongst  os  does  not  love  flowers,  treeiL  and  grass  1  Wo  ttavo  onlv 
to  cast  our  eyes  around  on  the  varied  paths  of  lifoy  and  ample  eridenoe  will 
be  afforded  that  there  is  an  immortal  inflnence  in 

'*  The  pomp  of  groTM  snd  gwnitaro  of  fleldi.** 

Mankind  has  ever  revelled  in  the  scent  of  the  blossoms  and  shadow  of  the 

boughs,  and  ever  will.    The  tawny  savage  of  the  backwoods  strides  over 

the  wide  prairie's  purple  bells,  and  ^azes  on  the  pine  giants  of  his  native 

forests  with  an  exulting,  although  an  indefinite  joy.    The  ducal  master  of 

Cliatsworth  breathes  among  his  choice  exotics,  and  treads  daintily  beneath 

the  branches  of  his  ancestral  oaks  and  beeches  with  infinite  pride  and 

pleasure.    The  same  instinct  dwells  in  each  bosom — though  one  is  girded 

by  the  ribbon  of  the  Bath,  and  graced  with  the  star  of  blaziog  gems  ;  and 

the  other  is  swathed  in  the  bufialo's  skin  and  chequered  with  the  red 

tattoo.    They  both  love  flowers  and  trees.    The  Infinite  and  the  Beautiful 

erects  its  altar  alike  in  the  hearts  of  the  Indian  Pawnee  and  the  English 

peer. 

Most  of  us  have  our  earliest  recollections  associated  with  "buttercups 

I  and  dainee,"  cowslip  bells,  and  palm  branches.    Ihe  ^ Field  of  the  Cloth  of 

Gold"  that  saw  the  meeting  of  Harry  of  Eneland  and  Francis  of  France, 

i  bore  no  such  extatic  hearts  and  bounding  fimbs  as  Old  Farley's  meadow 

did  when  he  allowed  some  dozen  town>bom  children — myself  included-— 

the  tree  range  of  it  in  full  buttercup  season.    What  a  memorable  day  it 

<  was !    The  meridian  sun  was  blazing  away  in  cloudless  glory.    The  scarlet 

.  poppies  alone  the  hawthorn  hedge  oanks  seemed  to  have  breathed  their 

\  opium  into  tne  wings  of  voung  Zephyrus.  and  put  a  stop  to  his  gadding  for 

j  the  day.    The  bees  had  been  so  thirsty  that  they  had  arank  too  much  red 

I  clover  wine,  for  the^  blundered  against  each  other,  and  staggered  and 

',  tumbled  about  with  aimless  indecision  of  place  and  purpose,  and  evidently 

i  did  not  know  a  comcockel  from  a  dandelion.     We  neard  a  couple  of  them 

attempting  to  "  hum  "  some  snatch  of  melody — ^but  the  incoherent  style 

,  ot  their  performance  lell  a  doubt  as  to  whether  thev  intended  it  for  '^  Jolly 

j  companions"  or  **  We  won't  go  home  till  morning.*'^ 

The  bam  cat  had  found  a  shady  spot  in  the  romantic  recess  of  a  dilapi- 

'  dated  pig-sty— so  completelv  overcome  by  the  heat  that  two  audacious 

kittens  were  uninterruptedly  playing  at  ^scratch-cradle"  with  her  tail, 

:  pasring  it  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  most  intricate  right  lines  and  anglos 

.  imaginable. 

lie  cows  and  ducks  had  been  in  the  pond  sinco  sunriiElej  and  appeared 
;  thorooffhly  determined  to  pursue  the  hydropathic  system  until  sunset. 
Everything  was  dry  and  dusty,  or  bright  an4  burning.  Qld  Farley 
{  expressed  an  opinion  at  the  meadow  gate  that  it  ironed  be  '*  too  hot "  for 
us;  but  out  'rush'^  in  a  body— such  as  nev^r  tried  a  pit  entrance  oQ 
lpdmvnid'K^>  benefit  iiights,  soota  rendered -that  opinion  null  and  void-r 
away'wi^  wentt  ISke  the;  starters  fdr  the  DerbV,  and  tke  gorgeous  yellow 
vniiie'ifnA  attiadked  with  an  onslaught  thAt  feW  blossok^  savo  the 
itomiDrtiillmttercnp,  could  provoke. 


Toi.  n. 
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How  we  dancedy  and  jamped,  and  leaped  about  tbat  beantifol  field-Hiov 
screaminff  with  delight  over  a  lot  of  brazen  ox-eyed  dairies,  and  {mlling 
up  handmllB  of  them  at  a  olutch-^roota  and  all ;  then  Bhoutinf;  over  a 
patch  of  sweet  scented  bind-weed,  and  then  flying  off  to  seize  the  tall 
fox-gloves,  rather  out  of  reach  on  the  banks.  Any  rational  looker-oa 
would  have  imagined  us  to  be  compounded  of  the  greyhound  and  mm- 
hopper— such  lithe  activity — ^such  nncaleulating  gymnastics  were  displsTed. 
What  boughs  we  pulled  of  hornbeam  and  dogrooe — what  bundles  of  fens 
and  dodder-grass — what  armfulls  of  sorrel,  until,  utterly  exhausted,  ve 
^ting  ourselves  '  "     '"^    '       '  **^*^  "^"*        '~ 

mated  the  d<" 
cabbsge,  and 

Maccassar  or  Kalydor  eould  h*ye  made  decoitly  presentable.    Well  do 
we  remember  the  tea  and  fruit  we  bad  that  day — what  delicious  bread  , 
and  butter,  so  moist  and  fresh — what  luxurious  cream,  so  white  and  thick— 
what  heaps  of  strawberries,  real  Elton  pines— what  baskets  of  cherriea, 
true  black  hearts,  which  added  vastly  to  the  complexiooal  beauty  of  oar 
faces— what  pottles  of  raspberries,  all  pulp  and  perfume— «nd  kow  we  did 
eat— city  iddermen  would  have  been  ashamed  of  us ;  and  how  well  do  we 
remember  that  the  tables  and  chairs  in  old  Farley's  big  parlour  were 
covered  with  our  gathered  spoils,  for  the  revelling  joy  of  a  truit  feast  ooold 
not  exclude  our  (^monstrative  admiration  for  the  lovely  ''nosegays"  we 
had  collected.    This  heap  of  mareh-tnallows  was  prominently  held  up  to 
notice,  and  that  lot  of  feather-grass  claimed  distinct  praise.    The  buncbcs 
of  buttercups  and  daisies  were  gigantic  and  Countless,  and  the  branchee  of 
nut-trees  and  silver-ash  afforded  no  mean  resemblance  to  the  celebra* 
tod  march  of  Birpam  Wood.    How  carefully  we  tied  them  on— hov 
zealously  we  guarded  them  on  our  way  to  town— how  we  lovea  thgae 
sweet  and  simple  things — and  how  inno^sent  and  happv  were  those  daji> 
when  green  leaves  and  wild  dowers  formed  a  ParaoMe  for  us,  with  do 
worse  serpent  to  ruin  Its  character  than  a  mother's  gentle  reprimand  for 
l!)ringing  home  such  a  "  lot  of  rubbbh  f*  and  yet  we  have  seen  that  mother 
^uite  as  great  an  idolator  of  them  as  we  were^ooly  in  a  more  subdued 
style  of  worship ;  and  many  a  time  have  we  discoyered  hor  cherishing 
some  of  the  lot  of  rubbish  with  fresh  water,  and  arranging  them  with 
tasteful  hands. 

We  meet  Sunday  morning  idlers  by  dozens,  strolling  througli  the  streeti 
^  of  our  great  city.  Let  us  just  glance  at  them.  We  see  a  brawny  oraymaa 
^  who  has  evidently  foTgotten  to  shave  himself,  and  not  been  too  particular 
as  to  the  sot  of  his  neck-tie.  He  has  on  the  same  rough|  tough,  dirtjr, 
thick,  blanket-sort  of  jerkin  in  which  he  let  down  innumerable  butts  of 
**  Barchiy's  best'*  into  dingy  cellars  during  the  week ;  but  in  a  button  hole 
of  the  said  jerkin  there  is  a  splendid  carnation.  He  has  consumed  some 
seconds  of  time  in  placing  it  aiMy  and  conspiououslv,  and  walks  slowly  on, 
eyeing  it  every  uow  and  then  wi4h  great  self-satisfaction;  and  his  satif- 
faction  Is  not  unshared,  for,  while  observing  his  warm  appreciation  of  the 
really^  exquisite  blossom,  we  feelji  4egree  of  pride  also  that  one  of  a  olasi 
who 
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A  clmnij  hay  bM  picked  up  a  bil  of  dooble-aiock.  and,  with  earaeti 
eadearmur,  fiies  ii  above  his  badge  of  poverty— and  then  aa  earnestly 
beiifto  hie  head  to  try  and  get  a  whiff  or  its  odorous  bieath.  There,  at 
thst  stall  yonder,  are  a  decent  man  and  bis  tidy  wife,  who  have  suddenly 
diseovered  that  tbey  haye  an  ''odd  penn^  **  out  of  the  shoulder  of  mutton 
wbioh  the  man  carries  in  a  ftag  basket^  in  immediate  coi^unotion  with  a 
monster  cabbage — and  it  is  as  suddenW  imagined  that  the  odd  money 
cannot  be  better  laid  out  than  in  one  of  those  tempting  clusters  of  roses, 
as  they  happen  to  be  ^ust  '^a  penny  a  lot :"  and  away  the  couple  go,  to 
gladden  the  eyes  of  their  young  Tommy  and  Nancy  with  the  nght  ofrsalt 
smeUingt  lovely  roses.    Aye  I  ye  children  of  Toil ;  ye  ''love  nqwers." 

We  miter  on,  and  down  a  close  iron-railed  area  we  see  a  goodly  number 
of  half-dead  plants,  with  their  brown  leaves  supported  by  green  sticks,  in 
pots  of  extreone  brunette  complexion,  some  of  which  plants  are  so  totally 
devoid  ef  **eharaoter"  in  their  foliage  that  their  "order"  is  a  mystery. 
These  ara  tlie  especial  and  treasured  property  of  the  ceok«  who  is 
never  known  to  abuse  her  favourite  tabby — a  matchless  mouser  —save 
when  he  surreptitiously  nibbles  at  the  white  pinks;  she  has  seriou« 
thoughts  of  rubbing  them  with  mustard,  to  deter  bim  from  the  indul* 
mce,  having  iriea  pepper  without  any  success.  In  the  balcony  of  the 
drawing  room  above  we  pereeiv^  snowy  eamelias  and  f|oigeous  cactusea 
ttd  dfsanden  standing  un  in  their  rich  china  vases,  in  attractive  and 
tplendid  ma^ifieenee*  They  belong  to  the  young  heiress,  who  twids 
them  dailv  with  her  own  delicate  and  jewelled  fingers,  and  wne  dispensed 
as  deeided  and  vulgar  a  bos  on  the  ear  of  her  juvenile  sisterj  for  destroying 
the  bud  of  a  matchless  arum,  as  could  have  been  bestowed  by  the  most 
unrefined  of  exasperated  joung  ladiee. .  It  is  plain  that  those  above  bmA 
those  below  "  love  fiowers.^ 

The  eld  red  night-eapped  cobbler,  who  labours  continually  in  a  cubbed- 
up  shed  at  the  comer  or  a  street  in  our  neighboi)rhoo<L  has  a  beloved  idol 
hy  his  side  in  the  shape  of  a  pot  of  mignionette  |  sown  by  himself,  watered 
bv  himself,  put  in  the  sunshine  by  himself,  and  earefully  preserved  l^roni 
ul  the  inoidentai  damage  likely  to  ensue  in  anoh  limited  space.  We  sus- 
pect'that  the  enobed-up  iiied»  with  its  abominable  effluvia  of  strong  hors^ 
hide  and  stronger  waa-eads,  is  rendered  a  degree  more  cheerful  to  the  eyes 


jed  senees  of  the  inhabitant  b^  the  presence  of  that  poor  pot  of  mignianette* 
The  old  eobhler^  though  he  is  aecpsed  of  making  too  frequent  "morning 
calls"  at  the  adjacent "  Cow  and  Compasses,"  "  loves  flowers." 

JkM  for  ^  gardens,"  they  are  as  old  aa  Paradise  itself—and  we  see  tha 
<V4inal  eocnpation  of  the  "old  Adam"  peeing  out  still  when  the  over-fe4 
Seidfewrfeitea  dtiaen  betakes  himeelf  to  a  detached  villa»  "within  twenty 
■dies  of  LeiMU>a»  and  two  of  a  railway  station^"  where  he  puddles  and  pokes 
with  spade  and  rake,  in  his  loose  jacket,  and  finds  m<Mreescitirg  interest  i^ 
gmhhmg  op  a  few  weed%  or  planting  a  row  of  seedlings,  than  ae  ever  ex- 
petieaced  while  oaahing  a  heavy  bill  f4E(|'  Messrs.  l^eedhMn  and  Co. 

We  happen  to  know  an  eldefly  gentleman  who  is  a  thorough  repre* 
wntitive  of  this  numerous  and  increaaiag  race.  Be  has  given  up.  hif 
fpeke-driea,  wall-suTrounded  house  in  Bedford  Square,  and  ensconaea 
himself  in  a  rural  villa,  twelve  miles  from  town,  with  eharmiag  Fjcanch 
^iadows  opening  to  tnossy  lawns^  mrkling  fiewer-beds^  many  sbmbbefies, 
fted  a  kitehaa  ntol  in  the  distance,  large  enough  to  supply  the  graaivomns 
dsiaanda  of  tae  Beform  Club*  Bis  wife  baa  eonfioe&tially  informed  tt% 
that  his  temnnr  la  not  nearly  ao  irritable  since  he  has  taken  to  *'  doing  a 
little  gardening,"  «id  that  his  attacks  of  gout  and  indigestion  are  ntnah 
Ughter*  Bar  ponfidenee  also  enlightened  us  aa  to  the  atandard  rosee.being 
•Mnmaly  espeasive^that  the  "  uncheas  af  Sutherland  9*  (a  fine  iii^osfaiff 
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bloHom,  ecrtotnlj)  and  the  Imperial  Blmli  (jnj  eenee)  eoii  ■■  miieh  ai 
her  fawl  new  dieis;  and  that,  ai  a  landoai  eatunate,  the  cabfaagea  avangad 
Mpenoe  per  head,  and  the  catrota  threepence  per  tail,  to  aaj  nothiagaf 
the  nnknown  qnantiiy  of  mone]f  annk  in  a  pet  puwiy  aid  a  choice  ^nneiy. 
We  wera  linsering  abont  in  ma  immediate  vicinilj  the  other  moniag 
with  a  pet  ▼olome  of  Leigh  Hunt  in  onr  hand,  when  we  heard  the  gitwiBi 
rapidl J  adTance  on  the  old  f^tleman'a  "  whereabonta."  **  The  pha^on  if 
readjy  ar/*  aaid  John  to  hia  ciTic  maater ;  bat  the  maater  waa  hminf^ 
away  at  an  obatinate  dock-root,  and  perteetljr  obUTiona  of  ThreadoMdlt 
Street  and  'Biadahaw."  The  old  gentleman  had  managed  to  ''mem"  tbe 
bottom  of  hia  trooaerB  pretty  oonaiderably ;  hia  handa  aisil  be 


boota  wuui  be  changed — ^hia  ftoe  ia  very  moiat  and  florid,  <miig  to  the 
iterate  obstinacy  of  the  dock-root ;  and,  after  a  rapid  aanmnn^  ap  of 
eondition,  he  arrirea  at  the  wiae  conclnsion  that  he  cannot  go  1/j  that 
train.  *  I  ahall  fo  by  the  half-paat  one^  John,"  aaya  the  civic  maater ;  and 
he  again  applied  himaelf  ▼igonraaly  to  the  dock-root,  wfaidi  he  at  leagtli 
conquered.  Elated  with  the  feat,  he  stood  for  a  few  momenta  gaiing  o& 
the  annihilated  weed  with  mingled  triumph  and  delight  in  hia  aomewliat 
pnrple  countenance,  and  conceived  a  sudden  fancy  for  clearing  a  eoati- 

Sious  herb-bed  of  ''that  nasty  chickweed,**  aettmg  to  at  the  woik  u 
ough  his  reputation  depended  on  its  performance.  J<^m  cameagaia, 
but  toe  elderly  gentleman  had  found  another  moat  imperative  demand  ob 
his  attention^  and  his  opinion  was  deddedlv  expressed  that  it  was  ''too 
late  to  be  of  any  use  in  town,"  and  he  "  should  not  want  the  phaeton.* 
He  toiled  on,  in  a  state  of  intense  heat  and  activity,  until  he  waa  eompdled 
to  obey  the  dinner  bell,  and  aat  down  to  his  fish  and  chi<^en,  with  a  M 
conviction  that  he  had  materially  added  to  the  high  state  of  cultivatioa  so 
generally  observed  by  those  who  visited  his  adored  "garden,**  wlulethe 
head  gardener  expressed  a  strong  private  opinion  that  "maater  genoallj 
did  mora  harm  than  good."  Happy  delusion !  It  is  pleaaant  to  aee  the 
primitive  digging  and  delving  tendency  of  childhood  rotom  in  men,  when 
all  that  Fortune  can  bestow  and  all  that  Ambition  can  addeve  haa  aerved 
but  to  teach  that  it  ia  poaaible  to  have  ''too  much  of  a  good  thing,"  and 
that  a  bit  of  graas  plot  and  a  rood  or  two  of  earth  may  tue  ua  aa  mgfa  to 
heaven  as  a  banker's  counter.  Not  fur  distant  from  onr  friend'a  vilh, 
ia  a  low  mud-walled  cottage,  with  a  tiny  patch  of  groand  attadied, 
probably  about  thirty  feet  by  fifty ;  but  the  tmy  patch  la  crammed  with 
nasturtiums,  rockets,  sweet-williams,  larkspurs,  hen-and-chieken  daisiea 
aaarlet  runners^  honeysuckle,  apple  trees,  currant  bushes,  and  Floim  and 
F^omona  know  best  what.  It  is  a  perfect  floral  kaleidoscope ;  and  it  ii 
suspected  that  the  dvic  gentleman  covets  a  dip  ^  that  wonderful  jasmine 
which  runs  over  the  old  wooden  poroh.  The  nch  merchant  and  tlie  poor 
peasant  both  "love  flowers." 

<  Gardena  aro  pleasant  places.  They  wero  so  when  under  the  daanoal 
patronage  of  Semiramus  and  Aldngus,  and  they  form  charming,  attractive 
''•^^een  spots"  in  the  worid*s  arid  choking  waste  in  these  modem  daji, 
«Mt,  andT  preaent.  bearing  the  patronymica  of  Banelagh,  VaoxhaU, 
Vemailles,  Tnillenes,  Eew,  Rosherville,  Kensington,  or  Cromome.  There 
ib»eomething  refteshing  in  the  very  word  "garden."  Whether  the  style  be 
Jtaliah  or  Dutch,  it  is  of  little  consequence  aa  far  as  the  general  impulss  of 
homaoity  is  concerned.  We  admit  that  we  perfer  to  ramble  where  Mature 
and*  Art  keep  up  a  becoming  family  feeling  of  union— yet»  when  we  find 
•WTMives  shut  up  with  perfect  Eudidian  right  linea  and  anglea,  and  pea- 
^eaka-eut  out  of  box  tre«s  whose  only  moit  is  that  they  do  not  soream— 
7et^%e>say  we  cannot  quarrel  with  the  place  they  disfigure.  We  fed  that 
jit^giaden"  waa  intended,  and  that  ia  enough  to  sanctify  the  most  atrodoitf 
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THE  OLD  SOLDIER. 
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Trb  whiitHnff  of  the  Atttnmn  windi 
Joined  with  the  faUuiff  leaf  in  modnlationfl  deep, 

And  in  its  reyeu  nnoonfined. 
Trouble  the  drowsy  eohoe  in  their  phantom  sleen. 

A  hnnger-stnoken  child,  her  mother's  death  bewailing 
In  tearsome,  trembling  tones  addressed  the  passer-by— 

"  Thy  charity  nnseen,  before  the  Lord  preyailing^ 
Shan  surely  be  recorded  at  His  throne  on  high.** 

*'  Have  mercy  on  an  orphan  child,       , 
Who  has  not  leam6d  yet  to  b^  her  daily  bread ; 

And  in  the  name  of  Jesus  mild. 
In  pity  giye  me  food— I  stanre !— My  mother's  dead  1" 
&nt  all  that  dreary  day  her  prayer  was  unaTailing, 
And  no  one  heard  or  answered  the  suffering  cry~- 

"  Your  charity  unseen,  before  the  Lord  prerailingy 
Shall  surely  flna  a  record  at  His  throne  on  high ! " 

A  rich  man's  funeral  goes  by — 
His  heir  parades  his  grie(  escorted  by  his  friends ; 

He  sees  the  orphan,  hears  her  sigh, 
But  no  emotion  feels,  or  kind  assistance  lends. 

The  broken-hearted  child— to  see  her  efforts  failbg. 
Her  mother's  name  iuTokes  as  death  is  drawing  nigh ; 

*<  Thy  charity  unseen,  before  the  Lord  preyalling, 
Shall  find  a  certain  record  at  His  throne  on  high  l" 

The  sun's  faint  glimmer  now  declines ; 
The  tolHng  Tillage  bell  awakes  the  shade's  repose ; 

Pale  Yenus  in  her  beauty  shines  ; 
Night's  Teil  and  chilling  winds  proclaim  the  erening's  dose. 
The  child  sees  death  approach,  and  at  its  aspect  quailing, 
Uplifts  her  little  Tdoe  ere  lying  down  to  die — 

**  Thy  charity  unseen,  belora  the  Lord  pravailinr. 
Shall  find  a  certain  record  at  His  throne  on  high  l** 


Betuming  to  his  humble  cot, 
A  soldier  bent  mneath  the  weight  of  threescore  years, 

Soon  after  chanced  to  pass  the  spot — 
Upraised  the  mendicant  and  wined  away  its  tears. 

Adopted  as  his  own  the  child,  no  longer  wafling. 
Upon  nis  honest  shoulder  now  her  little  head  doeUi  lie ; 

liis  charity  unseen,  bcrfbre  the  Lord  prevailing. 
By  angels  was  recorded  at  His  throne  on  high  I 
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BY    AXDRBW    HALLIDAT. 


One  morntnflf  ^rly,  a  hoitiemMi  reined  up  liii  steed  at  tlie  door  of 
Mr.  Bolderb/a  office.  Mr.  Bolderbys  office  was  a  solicitor's  office,  and 
Mr.  Bolderbv  was  tbe  solicitor.  The  horseman  dismounted,  threw  the 
bridle  of  his  horse  to  a  rafr^ed  hoy,  who  seemed  to  start  up  oat  of  the  earth 
on  purpose  to  accept  the  trust,  and  briskly  skipping  up  the  three  steps  that 
led  to  Mr.  Bolderby's  temple  of  law,  rapped  such  a  ciceraro  at  the  door 
thereof  as  Polly  Phemah  (Irish),  Mr.  Bolderby's  one^yed  maid  servant, 
was  rarely  accustomed  to  be  startled  from  her  black-leading  b)r,  at  that 
early  hour  of  the  morning.    Polly  Phanah  was  at  the  door  in  an  instant. 

<"  Mr.  Bolderby  at  horas^  my  la«  I" 

«  Yes,  an' he  is--'* 

**  Then  tell  him- a  gentleman  wants  to  see  him.'* 

"  Then,  an'  yon  oan'L"  said  PoUy, «  for  ha  ain't  vp  yet," 

**  But  I  musty"  said  the  stranger ;  '*  go  and  tell  him." 

Polly  disappeared  and  presently  returned  with  answer,  that  Mr.  Bolderby 
was  not  out  of  bed  yet,  and  that  he  would  not  be  in  nia  office  until  after 
nine  o'clock. 

*<  Humph,"  iaid  the  siimnger;  **but  I  mppoee  you  didn't  tall  him  I 
wanted  to  sink  some  money  with  him  t " 

"  No,  I  didn't,"  said  Polly. 

"  Well,  do ;  I  want  to  sink  ten  thnosand  peonda  in  an  annuity  upon  my 
own  life,"-*-and  in  saying  Uiis  the  stranger  spoke  veiy  loadly,  as  if  he  bad 
suddenly  found  out  that  Polly  Phemah  was  not  onl^  blind  of  one  eye,  bot 
deaf  of  one  ear,  if  not  both.  He  had  scarcely  mentioned  the  ten  thonnnd 
pounds  when  a  bell  rang  and  a  distant  ¥0100  was  heard  catling,  *<  PoUy  1  ** 

''Stop  !**  said  that  domestic  to  the  stranger,  "that's  my  master;"  and  oiT 
she  ran  up  stairs. 

"  Oh,  sir,  please,"  shouted  Polly,  coming  tumbling  back  again,  almost 
the  next  minute,  ''you  are  to  step  into  toe  office^  Mr.  Bolderby  will  be 
down  directly." 

The  stranger  accordingbr  ste])ped  into  the  office  and  sat  himself  down  is 
Mr.  Bolderby's  well  stufiod  clients'  chair.  He  had  scaroeljr  had  tine  to 
read  the  words— ''Sir  H.  Potileboy,  Bart.,''  on  a  japanned  tm  box,  which 
stood  first  in  the  rank  of  a  dosen  others  on  hr,  BoIderby*s  sheWes,  when 
Mr.  Bolderby  himself  rushed  into  the  room*  Mr.  Bolderby  had  erideotly 
dressed  in  a  great  hnrnr.  He  had  ae^glected  to  put  on  his  neckcloth,  his 
waistcoat  was  buttoned  awry,  and  one  of  his  braees  was  hanging  down 
under  his  ooat  tails  behind. 

'*  Mr.  Bolderby,  I  believe  I"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Mr.  Bolderbv,  at  your  service,  sir ;  pray  be  seated — and — ah — ^whom 
may  I  have  the  honour  of— ah— t " 

'^My  name,"  said  the  stranger,  ''is  Pe«acer-Mr.  Ponncer  of  Faurloy 
Lodge." 

"Ah,  Mr.  Ponnoer  of  Fairley  Lodge ;  most  happy  to  make  your  acquain- 
tance, Mr.  Pounoer ;  yon  are  a  new  comer  in  this  neighbourhood,  sir ;  but 
report  has  already  been  busy  with  your  pnises— busy  with  your  praises ;" 
and  Mr.  Bolderby  repeated  the  words  as  if  he  thought  the  ezpxession  a 
happy  one. 
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*  Yon  9te  yeryzood!*  g»id  Mr.  Pounoer;  <^bat  if  you  will  have  no 
objeeiion,  Mr.  ^loerbf ,  we  will  come  at  once  to  busineBS.'* 

**  Certaml^.  sir ;  bnmnein,  Mr.  Ponnoer,  mnst  be  attended  to."  mid  Mr. 
Bolderby^  witJi  the  same  air  of  satiifkction  at  having  said  Bomething  rathpr 
good. 

**  Well,  then,  to  come  to  the  point  at  onc^  Mr.  Bolderby,  I  wish  to  sink 
£10«000  in  an  annnitjr  on  my  own  Ufe^  and  I  Want  to  know  what  yon  will 
give  me  for  that  sum." 

**  V^eW,  Mr.  Ponncer,"  laid  Mr.  Bolderby,  ''yon  mnst  be  aware  that  the 
price  of  an  annuity  \b  regulated  by  the  eircumstancee  of  the  case — the  age 
of  the  party,  the  state  or  his  health  ;  in  fact,  the  probabilities  of  his  life." 

**  Yes,  Oxactly,  Mr.  Bolderby ;  but  my  object  in  coming  to  you,  in  pre- 
fsrence  to  an  annuity  office,  is  just  to  get  rid  of  all  that  bother.  My  age  is 
fiflv- three— there  is  the  certificate  or  my  birth— and  as  fkr  as  my  health 
ana  probabilities  of  life  as  you  call  them,  you  must  iud^e  from  what  you  see 
of  me ;"  and  the  stranger  stood  up  to  let  |dr«  Bolderby  have  a  good  view 
of  him  at  all  points. 

**  Well,  really,  Mr.  Ponncer,  this  is  rather  a  precipitate  way  of  doing 
bnainesig  and ." 

*•  Very  well,  Mr.  Bolderby,"  said  tho  straqger,  rising,  **if  yon  are  not 

Srepared  to  do  business  with  me,  I  must  apply  to  your  neighbour, 
tr.  Mortimer,  who  will  perhaps  be  more  ready  to ." 

*  Stay,  stay,  one  moment,  I  beg,"  said  Mr.  Bolderby;  *obli^  me  by 
resaming  your  seat,  Mr.  Ponncer,  while  I  make  a  rough  calculation." 

Mr.  Bolderby  figured  for  a  few  moments  on  his  bh>tting  pad,  and,  then 
addreesing  his  vuitor.  said-^**  What  do  you  pay  to  five  per  cent., 
Mr,  Ponncer?** 

"  Oh  ridiculoua  1  absurd  1  monstrous !"  exclaimed  that  gentleman,  rising, 
and  putting  on  his  hat,  **  monstrous^  siofMerotii .'  I  won^t  take  less  thim 
fifteen  per  cent.,  not  a  farthing." 

••  VfdL  well,  my  dear  sir,  don't  go  yet,"  begged  Mr.  Bolderby,  as  he  saw 
his  cUeni  moving  towards  the  door,  "let  us  talk  the  matter  over :  let  us 
see  if  we  cannot  meet  each  other.    Now,  what  do  you  say  to 1" 

*(  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Bolderby,"  interposed  the  stranger,  ''but, 
before  yon  proceed  any  fortheri  can  you  let  me  have  some  liquor  f  Talking, 
yon  know,  is  dry  work."  ^ 

"  By  all  meaai,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Bolderby,  **  let  me  offer  yon  a  gkss  of 
win^." 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Bolderby,"  said  the  client,  ^but  I  prefer  brandy,  if  it 
is  the  same  thing  to  yen." 

"  Quite  the  same,  my  dear  8ir|"  said  Bolderby,  fetohing  a  bottle  of  brandy 
and  a  glass  from  a  cupboard.    **  Now  help  yourself,  Mr.  Ponncer." 

Mr.  I'onncer  did  help  himself.  He  poured  out  and  tossed  off  two  brim- 
ming glasses  of  brandy  one  after  the  other,  Mr.  Bolderby  looking  on  in 
blank  amaaement.  Having  fiUed  his  glass  a  third  time,  the  eccentric  client 
observed,  '*Half  a  pint  or  from  that  to  a  pint  of  brandy  every  morning 
oefore  breakfast,  Mr.  Boldeii>y,  is  pretty  well.  Couldn't  get  on  without  it. 
Borne  folks  are  all  of  a  titter^totter,  sir.  until  they  set  their  brandy. 
Pretty  good  lAwidy  that  of  yonrs.  But  new  to  busmeas.  You  wi$re 
about  to  observe^  Mr.  Bolderby, ." 

"I  was  about  to  observe,'*  said  that  gentleman,  "that  is  to  say,  I  Was 
abont  to  advuioe  my  offer  /o— to  nine  per  cent." 

"  I  won't  take  it,  Mr.  Bolderby,  there  1"  and  Mr.  Ponncer  put  a  practical 
mark  of  admiration  to  the  woM  "  there  1"  by  swallowing  a  third  glass  of 
brandy. 

"Half  a  pint  of  brandy,  or  fVom  that  to  a  pint,  every  morning  before 
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breakfast,"  thonght  Mr.  Bolderby  to  himselfy  ^if  he  carry  on  that  game, 
he  is  not  likely  to  want  his  annuity  very  long." 
**  Welly  Mr.  Pouncer,  let  us  say  ten  per  cent." 

^  No— no,"  exclaimed  the  client,  impatiently,  ^I  won*t  take  ten  per  cent^ 

I  won't  take  twelve  per  cent.,  I  won  t  take  twelve  and  a  half,  nor  twelve 

and  three  quarters — FU  take  nothing  less  than  fifleen,"*and  Mr.  Pouioer 

dashed  out  another  glass  of  brandy,  with  so  reckless  and  unsteadY  a  hand 

that  half  of  it  went  over  Mr.  Bolderby's  docketted  papers.    The  dteot 

swallowed  a  fourth  glass  of  brandy,  and  again  proteAed  that  he  would 

accept  nothing  less  than  fifteen  per  cent.    Mr.  Bolderby  begged  of  him  to 

be  reasonable— ten  ]>er  cent,  was  a  fair  offer,  a  very  fair  offer.    The  client 

insisted,  in  a  very  thick  voice,  that  it  was  not  a  fair  offer ;  and  at  last  put 

on  his  hat,  and  staggered  towards  the  door,  declaring  that  he  woold  appiv 

to  Mr.  Bolderby's  rival,  Mr.  Mortimer.    Mr.  Bolderbv  followed  him  with 

the  offer  of  another  one  per  cent.,  but  the  client  declined  to  listen  to 

anything  less  than  his  terms,  and  bade  Mr.  Bolderby  good  morning.    Ai 

Mr.  Pouncer  was  evidently  the  worse  for  the  brandy  he  had  taken, 

Mr.  Bolderby  stood  at  the  open  door  to  see  him  mount  his  horse.    After 

many  blundering  attempts,  Mr.  Pouncer  got  into  the  saddle ;  but  he  was 

scarcely  in  it  before  he  was  out  of  it  again — over  the  horse's  back,  and 

sprawling  at  his  full  length  in  the  street.    Mr.  Bolderby  ran  to  assist  him, 

and  finding  him  apparently  little  the  worse,  though  in  a  fair  way  of 

breaking  his  neck  m  the  course  of  the  day,  made  an  advance  of  one  per 

cent,  on  the  spot. 

**  There,  vou  had  better  come  back,  Mr.  Pouncer,  1*11  give  you  fourteen 
per  cent.,  fourteen  per  cent  is  a  good  offer,"  said  Mr.  Bolderby,  coazinffly. 
*<  Fourteen  per  cent  be  blessed,"  growled  Mr.  Pouncer.  as  he  maaea 
fresh  attempt  to  mount  his  steed  on  the  wrong  side.  The  client  was  again 
unlucky,  for  he  no  sooner  reached  the  saddle  than  he  tumbled  off  a  seooad 
time.  Mr.  Bolderby,  assisted  by  PoUy  Phemah,  who  was  now  on  the  spot, 
with  a  select  but  excited  audience  of  females  with  house  brooms  in  thor 
hands,  raised  the  client  to  a  sitting  position  on  the  pavement,  and  anxiously 
inquired  if  he  had  hurt  himself  much.  The  client  replied,  ''nothing  to 
speak  of— he  had  only  broken  his  ribs,  or  his  spine,  or  something,"  upon 
which  Mr.  Bolderby  whispered  quite  confidentially  to  the  client  that  he 
was  prepared  to  meet  his  figure,  and  give  him  fifteen  per  cent.  The  client 
then  allowed  himself  to  be  led  back  to  Mr.  Bolderby^s  office,  where,  after 
partaking  of  another  glass  of  brandy,  the  little  matter  of  Uie  annuity  was 
arrangea  to  his  satisfuction. 

Mr.  Pouncer  eventuall]^  took  his  departure  for  Fairley  Lodge,  apparently 
by  no  means  secure  of  his  seat  on  the  back  of  his  mettlesome  grey  mare ; 
and  Mr.  Bolderley  was  left  to  his  reflections.  The  first  thing  Mr.  Bolderby 
did  on  closing  the  door  on  his  new  client  was  to  call  his  servant  '*  Polly !— 
PoUyPhemj&l" 
"Here  I  am,  sur!" 

*'  Now,  Polly  Phemah,  answer  me — Did  you  ever  know  anybody  who 
drank  brandy  f" 
"  Shure  an'  I've  known  a  many,  sur,  and  whiskjr  too." 
^  Yes,  Polly  Phemah,"  said  her  master,  *^  but  did  you  ever  know  any  one 
who  dnmk  brand v,  who  made  a  practice— you  understand  me— of  diinldog 
brand  V  before  hretufcutf** 

^  An,  an'  now  jrou  retaind  me,"  said  Polly,  ''my  ould  master— leastwise, 
he  wasn't  ould  in  himself  like — but  a  master  i  had  when  I  first  went  to 
sarvice,  Mr.  O'Grady  was  his  name——" 
"Well,  weU.  Pollv  Phemah,  did  he  drink  brandy  before  breakfiast?" 
**  Faitl^  an'  he  dia,  snr^  eveiy  morning." 
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'*  And  how  mach  did  he  take,  Polly  Phemah— half  a  pint  t  ** 

"  Ah,  and  sometimes  a  pint,  sar." 

"  Sometimes  a  pint,  eh ! "  said  Mr.  Bolderhj,  mhhinff  his  hands.  ''Now, 
what  came  of  him,  P0U7  Phemah  t  what  came  of  him  r* 

"  He  died,  sar,-ldied  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  of  dreadlnm  trimhlins, 
zest  his  BOol." 

"  Died,  eh  f  died  of  deHrium  tnmens.  Ah.  yes,  yes,  of  course— died,  died, 
died  f  and  Mr.  Bolderby  repeated  the  words  in  tones  of  savage  satisfaction. 
"  Very  good,  Polly  Phemah,  that  will  do  :"  and  Mr.  Bolderby  retreated  to 
his  room,  repeating  the  words,  *<died,  died,  died — deUrmm  Itvumm— flower  of 
hisTonih." 

Mr.  Bolderby  sat  down  that  eyening  in  his  office  to  make  a  calculation. 
The  proposition  was — how  long  is  a  man,  of  fifty  years  of  age,  who  drinks 
brandy  OTory  morning  before  breakfast,  and  otherwise  indulges  in  excesses, 
Hkely  to  live  t  After  consulting  various  statistical  books,  mcluding  some 
teetotal  tracts  on  the  effects  of  sicohol,  Mr.  Bolderby  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  life  of  a  perM>n,  such  as  he  had  in  riew,  was  not  worth  five  years' 
purchase  at  the  most.  ''Give  him  five  years  at  the  best,"  said  Mr.  Bolderby 
to  himself,  "and  I  shall  make  a  little  fortune  by  him."  With  this  comfort- 
able reflection,  Mr.  Bolderby  rolled  into  his  bed  that  night,  to  dream  of 
retiring  in  five  years  time,  taking  Fairley  Lodge,  and  being  returned  as 
member  of  Parliament  for  his  native  borough. 


Six  months  after  the  events  past  related,  jm  Mr.  Bolderby  was  sitting 
down  one  morning  to  his  labours  of  the  day,  Polly  Phemah  appeared  before 
him  to  say  that  a  gentleman  wanted  to  see  him. 

"  Bhow  him  in.  Folly  Phemah." 

The  gentleman,  on  making  his  appearance,  proved  to  be  Mr.  Pounoer, 
looking  as  hale  and  hearty  as  his  dearest  frienos  could  have  wished  to  see 
him. 

"How  do  you  do.  Mr.  Bolderbjr.  The  first  half  yearly  portion  of  my 
annuity,^  I  find,  is  due,  and  being  in  town,  I  thought  I  would  just  call  and 
receive  it.** 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Pounoer;  pray  take  a  chair.  I  hope  I  see  you  well, 
Mr.  Pounoer." 

"  Never  felt  better  in  mj  life,  Mr.  Bolderby." 

"  Health  is  a  great  blessing,"  observed  Mr.  Bolderby. 

"  It  is  indeed,  Mr.  Bolderby ;  and  no  one  has  greater  cause  to  be  thankful 
for  it  than  I  have." 

"  GUui  to  hear  it,  Pm  sure,  Mr.  Pouneer,"  said  Mr.  Bolderby.  abstractedly 
proceeding  to  write  out  a  cheque.  "  There^  Mr.  Pounoer,  I  think  yon  will 
find  that  quite  right." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Bolderby,  it  is  ^ito— quite  right,''  said  the  client, 
putting  the  cheque  in  his  pocket. 

"And  now,  Mr.  Pounoer,"  said  Mr.  Bolderby,  in  his  agreeable  tone, 
"  sllow  me  to  offer  you  some  refreshment." 

"  Thank  you,  no,  Mr.  Bolderby,  I  really  do  not  require  anything,  I ^." 

"  Don't  sa^  no,  my  dear  sir,"  urged  Mr.  Bolderby; "  do  take  something — 
a  glass  of  wme  now,  or  a  glass  of  brandy." 

^  Oh  dear  no,"  protest^  Mr.  Pounoer,  with  a  slight  look  of  horror,  "I 
never  drink  brandy ;  in  fact,  I  never  take  anything  of  that  kind,  not  even 
a  gbws  of  beer,  before  dinner." 
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^ Why,  how  ia  thatf'  said  Mr.  Bolderby,  in  a  «oiiiiiaed  nuMiner;  "I 
thought  you  were  partial  to  brandy ;  the  laat  time  yon  were  b^e^  yoa 
may  remember,  yon  *<^— /' 

**  True,  true,  Mr.  Bolderby,"  eaid  the  client,  with  the  greateet  effronteiTi 
^bat  I  did  not  come  to  recnte  an  annuity  on  that  occasion,  bat  to  U| 
one ;  ana  I  can  aasure  you.  Mr.  Bolderby,  I  made  myself  very  ill  that 
day  in  order  to  drive  a  good  bargain.  Grood  morning,  Mr.  Bolderby,  good 
morning :  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  you  for  my  uif* 
yearly  allowance  for  many  years  to  come.  All  fhir,  you  know,  in  lovc^ 
war,  and  annuities." 


Now  I,  the  relator  of  this  trae  atoiy,  am  not  going  to  defend  Mr.  Fomiosr, 
or  to  say  that  the  loose  morality  of  the  lawyer  was  a  whit  leas  loose  tbsa 
that  of  the  client  i  but,-*where'8  the  use  of  argument  in  audi  a  oswl 
it  in  twenty  years  ainoe  Mr.  Pouncer  bought  hia  annuity  of  Mr.  fiolder^, 
and  the  artful  client  atill  continues  to  calTregukrly  eveiy  half  year  far  bit 
cheque,  proving,  by  hia  hale  and  hearty  appearaace,  that  it  ia  liMy  to  1m 
yet  many  yeara  before  Mr.  Bolderby  Will  be  allowed  to  fbigvl  FsvMVi'i 
Amkuxtt. 


Td-MOBBOW. 


The  angel  of  evil 

That  watohed  at  my  birth 

Rejoioed  o*er  my  cradle  of  sorrow  | 
But  the  angel  ef  love 
Dropped  a  tear  from  above, 

And  bade  me  have  hope  in  To-morrow  ! 

Taunting  manhood  soon  came, 

But  with  straggles  and  pain. 
Oast  a  deeper  shade  over  my  sorrow  j 

Still  was  heard  from  above 

A  soft  whisper  of  love — 
**  Despair  not,  but  hope  in  To*morroir  !" 

Now  feeble  with  age. 

To  earth's  eye,  the  laat  page 

Of  UhHi  volume  seema  darfcesi  in  sorrow  i 
But  the  last  sob  of  braath 
Is  the  triumph  o'er  death. 

And  Hope  reigna  triumphant  To-morrew  I 
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A  tpmk  OB  MMP't  iKMwn  c^t ; 

Toodi  witb  vhilc  brMst  th*  wbitar  fotpi. 
And  i]ui«k  Iwfon  U»  litln;  blMt.** 

«^  hitv*  TMiinrAd  to  trrnp—t  n|»Mi  Um  w»ves  of  iko  ooeoB«  «nd 
■ptrwliito  apoB  ibo  votoi*  of  iho  deep^  oro  moro  oboenraat  in  ihmr  oMiB 
m  Ibo  ol^oou  whioli  avo  oosiiaually  prMnUiog  thomaelvoi  to  Uioir  eycoy 
tboa  Umbo  iadividnAk  who,  oft  A||«aorol  frUnoOi  whilst iroaiiiiiigiD  tho  fioot- 
stepo  of  tho  land,  oomprohoad  a  more  xouUiplied  sphere  of  incidental  scenes 
ana  occurrences^  than  the  widely-diffiisea  spaoo  of  ocean  is  ready  or  able  to 


Thova  as  a  ooolimod  sameness  ozporionoed  in  the  marinox^s  life, 
fthaici  la  a  aorr^  o&o»  althoaKh  his  intentions  are  directod  to  some  nseful 
sad  or  aiitofiHnsoi  whioh  Ue  qaito  i^ncortain  as  to  the  perfection  of  thoir 
nwowj^iahmoat.  I>aring  his  oeeama  pilgrimsge  no  is  quito  shut  out  from 
the  mixed  sodot/  of  the  world ;  his  lot  is  oaet  to  wander  awhile  npon  an 
antapoddati  vasto ;  his  thovghta  are  as  waadenng  as  his  wajr  is  doubtful ; 
his  rafloolioBS  are  homowara ;  his  piospoots  seawsra ;  ai^  he  is  constrained 
to  ftU  np  tho  vaoanccr  of  his  time  bjr  attending  to»  ana  amusing  his  mind 
with,  snob  aarial  or  ieatinn  features  as  may  ooeasionaUy  present  UmmaolTes 
to  Uo  noitoo^  in  tho  course  of  his  vo  Ysging  career. 
^  And  tlrae  it  is  that  "shaped  iogf''  become  the  types  of  imparting  informa- 
tisD  to  an  inqniring  world,  that  is  wer  thirsting  after  hnowleogo,  wnioh 
tralh  and  osi^onaooo  eombined  osn  alone  anpply. 

^rmimnaTigatars  havo  done  mnch  to  onligbton  tho  dark  lohoola  of  long- 
Mating  igooianee,  and  haT%  by  their  pereererinff  and  periloas  oxortioniL 
whilst  ponottating  into  the  mystorious  <mambers  of  the  Tasty  deep,  aSordea 
aready  kry  to  nnioekand  throw  open  the  doore  of  instmotion  to  the  anscop- 
tibiUty  of  tho  hnman  mind. 

iVoiB  the  above  remarks  I  am  led  to  ocmyoy  a  fbw  remiiuicont  Ctois, 
fi>«ade4  npon  ■otf'«zpeiionoO|  as  may  relate  to  oooaoic  birds,  tnctdento 
ttaatpire  on  board-ship,  whidi,  whilst  many  altflgether  orerlook  thorny 
in  nevavtheless  by  some  neither  unheeded  nor  negieoted* 

On  my  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  in  tho  merohant-ship  Ooldstreaa, 
thirty  •yearn  ago,  ii  was  in  the  UM  of  the  year  (for  we  weiahod  anohjor  off 
GravQsend  on  the  9th  of  September,  182^  and  anohorod  in  lladne  Beads 
en  the  9th  of  Jannary  foUowiag,  1827),  I  had  oeesiion  to  witness  a  laige 
iRsriely  of  marine  birds.  On  entering  the  long-roUinif  sea  of  the  Bay  of 
Biisay«  a  veiy  intsreeting  looking  stranger,  of  eomparativoljr  muiuto  dimon- 
■eas,  eattledi  an  an  apparently  eahanstoid  stote,  on  the  rigging  of  the  ship. 
This  little  maritime  adventnrorf  npon  being  captured  and  oaaminod,  proved 
to  be  a  green  canary  bird*  which  nsd*  there  can  bono  donbt,  been  compelled 
by  adireine  winds  to  migrato  b^ond  the  preeoribed  limits  of  ito  owneafjMy, 
tad  waa  aeoeseitoted  to  take  shelter  ano  seek  a  refuge  in  the  first  asylnm 
ipsa  te  ato  pnservation.  I  was  informed  that  these  Uttle  deuoato 
■ongsteis  assume  a  green  plnmege  in  their  natnrsl  stotof  end  that  the 
tuning  yellow  liTory,  wluoh  their  persons  represent  in  this,  our  own 
t0Qoti7,  IS  produced  oy  change  of  eliipato  alone.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this 
fttthered  roealist  was  kept  oh  board  for  a  few  days,  but  appeared  impatient 
of  mtmint,  and  irhen  the  ship  lay  off  the  Cape  do  verd  lilandt  it 
lOok  ato  departure,  and  winged  ito  way  to  the  African  shore. 
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About  a  week  afterwards,  the  mail  at  the  wheel  was  one  night  eteriled 
by  some  object,  which  darted  like  lightning  acnwa  the  binnicale.  It  proved 
to  be  a  mimtonr  swallow,  which  had,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  been  aitiaeted 
to  the  spot  br  the  light  which  is  noctumally  furnished  for  the  use  of  the 
helmsman  when  exercising  his  responsible  office.  This  wanderer  was  let 
free  on  the  following  day,  and,  endued  with  reinTigorated  power,  pursocd 
its  trackless  way  over  seas,  in  the  direction  of  the  g^eat  African  continent. 

When  the  ship  entered  the  tropics,  in  the  wake  of  the  Teasel's  way  were 

to  be  observed  numberless  birds  of  the  petrel  species,  know  as  '  Motiier 

Carey's  chickens"  {PtlagiM proeeOana).     These  attendants  upon  the  deep 

are  by  sailors  beliered  to  act  as  harbingers  to  warn  them  against  approsdi- 

ing  storms ;  and,  indeed,  I  recollect  to  luLye  noticed  many  years  ago  a  simikr 

remark  made  by  the  Roman  bard,  Horace,  in  relation  to  the  above  bird— 

"  Should  Aftie*!  ttonny  Mrd  eztoid 
lU  aabto  wlB|i,  AcT 

There  has  always  lyrevailed  a  credulous  superstition  regarding  the  presesoe 
of  this  little  Tolucrine  messenger  of  bad  news.  Mariner^  who  meet  with  it 
so  near  home  as  the  British  Channel,  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  trouble- 
bringing  wayfarer,  but  I  am  led  to  infer  the  long^prevailing  oootniy 
winds  haye  the  effect  of  driving  this  petrel  from  its  usual  anial  tm^ 
into  latitudes  with  which  it  has  no  climaterial  relationship. 

During  our  tropical  voyage  we  encountered  a  numerous  variety  of 
sea-birds.  The  most  striking  feature  among  them  was  the  ^boatewaia 
bird"  {Phaeton  tropietu).  The  plumage  of  thia  voUtant  aupra^inariiie 
adventurer  is  delicately  white,  accompanied  by  a  jugular  band  of  blade 
feathers.  It  flies  exceedingly  high  in  the  air,  and  is  never  to  be  observed 
Bettlinf([  on  the  water.  The  next  I  may  have  occasion  to  bring  to  my 
notice  is  the  **  frigate-bird  "  (pdicamu  armaiui).  I  remember,  on  my  way 
home,  bound  fronv  Calcutta  to  Liverpool,  perceiving  an  immense  skoal 
of  fish  a  short  distance  from  the  ship,  on  the  starlKMtfd  side^  which  quite 
endarkened  the  water.  Dozens  of  the  birds  above-named  were  baoly 
engaged  in  hawking  after  their  fishy  quarry.  The  line,  which  compre- 
henoed  the  shoal  I  have  adverted  to,  with  the  assistance  of  a  competent 
telescope  I  observed  extended  for  more  than  two  miles  in  extent  To 
acquaint  ourselves  of  the  nature  and  character  of  this  strange  and  nnao- 
countable  migratory  colony,  the  commander  of  the  vessel  1  was  aboard 
caused  her  to  be  eased  off  two  points  from  the  direction  in  which  she 
was  bearing,  when  we  shortly  approached  the  finny  shoal,  whidi  proved 
to  be  mackerel.  To  what  pomt  of  land  they  were  repairing^  it  would  be 
somewhat  unsafe  to  conjecture;  but  these  fish  are,  at  certain  seaaoos, 
caught  off  the  laland  of  St.  Helena  in  large  numbers. 

Off  the  Island  of  Ascension  we  detected  several  turtle,  which  floated 
upon  the  water  asleep.  The  jolly-boat  was  lowered ;  six  men  entered 
her,  and  putting  off,  contrived  to  capture  five  of  these  highly*esteemed 
features  of  shell  furniture.  As  we  approached  the  south  coast  of  Africa 
the  petrels  were  to  be  noticed  in  vast  quantities  and  in  great  varieties, 
consisting  chiefly  of  albatroM,  Gape-hmuL  Cape-pigeons,  ^ver  birds,  Ac 
The  first-named  is  the  laraest  manne  bird  that  anSots  these  low  latitudei. 
The  DioiMcUa  eanUana  is  to  do  observed  coursing  its  trackless  wa^  over  tke 
long-stretching  seas  which  carry  their  waters  into  the  great  Indian  OeesOi 
heedless  of  the  storm  and  regardless  of  the  tempest — 

**  The  wln^  levlathaa  of  the  TU^y  w»Tef.*' 
Seldom  seen  near  land,  and  exulting  in  tempestuous  weather,  it  representi 
the  picturesque  feature  of  desolation,  whilst  spreading  its  broad  and  ex- 
panaed  wings  over  the  unfathomable  element  which  it  adopts  as  its  cradle. 
We  managed,  whilst  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  on  bearing  towards 
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Algoa  Ba^,  to  csptiire  three  of  the  aboTO  birds,  hj  means  of  a  hook  aitaehed 
to  a  lo^line.  The  tenter  was  baited  with  a  pieoe  of  fat  pork,  and  cast 
orerboard,  whilat  the  line  was  paid  off  oyer  the  taffitdl  at  the  stein  of  the 
Tcsscl,  until  it  reached  nearly  one  hundred  yards  ont  at  sea.  The  birds, 
on  peroeiTing  the  bait,  descended  into  the  wave,  and  gorg^ig  the  same, 
became  thereby  hooked,  and  beiofi;  unable  to  release  themselves,  were 
dragged  on  board  without  evincing  much  resistaDce.  I  observed  one 
especial  character  pertaining  to  the  albatross^  which  was  this,  eti^  that 
the  instant  it  was  introducea  upon  the  deck  of  the  ship  it  vomited  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  a  pale-complexioned  pellucid  oil,  whoUy  unconnected 
with  any  substantial  matter.  This  gives  me  reason  to  believe  that  the 
food  upon  which  it  subsists  is  chiefly  composed  of  those  oleaginous  fluids 
which  proceed  from  the  decomposed  bodies  of  whales,  porpoises^  and  other 
fish  of  the  Baiwna  family. 

The  Cape-hen  (iHoniedea  fuliginota)^  so-called  on  account  of  the  dark 
nmber-douded  complexion  of  its  plumage,  is  somewhat  smaller  than  its 
previonaly-named  con^^er,  but  possesses  all  the  striking  qualities  and 
habits  of  the  former  bird,  whilst  the  inferior  classes  of  petrel  are  seldom 
noticeable  near  ship's-way,  but  keep  widely  off,  and  far  away  from  every 
object  that  disturbs  the  uniform  surface  oi  the  ocean  iield.  We  caught 
two  6oo6Mt,  which  had  sought  a  bed  in  the  netting  over  the  forecastle. 
Whether  Uiey  could  not  or  would  not  take  wing  I  will  not  say,  but  they 
tnSend  themselves  to  be  handled  and  secured  as  voluntary  captives. 

In  the  Bay  of  Bengal  we  were  visited  by  black  crows,  and  armies  of 
kites  of  various  kinds,  which,  occasionally,  placed  footing  on  the  rigging, 
looking  out  for  such  refuse  as  might,  from  tm&e  to  time,  mive  been  thrown 
overboard  by  the  ship's  company. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  birds  of  the  ocean  snbsiBt  wholly  upon  fish, 
when  it  is  obtainable.  Their  masticatinji^  organs  are  not  contnved  for 
herbaceous  or  granular  consumption ;  their  piscivorous  habits  are  attended 
with  little  or  no  labour,  for  they  gone  indiscriminately  the  produce  of 
their  capture  witih  eager  voracity.  In  the  Island  of  St.  Paul,  in  the 
Indian  Ucean,  laige  ouantities  of^  sea-birds  nestle  and  breed  amid  the 
bssaltic  rodcs^  and  I  reel  thoroughly  convinced,  from  what  I  have  wit- 
nessed under  my  own  personal  inspection,  that  a  valuable  mine  of  guano 
might  be  obtained  from  the  above  island. 


"^atmB  fox  ^miaibn. 

I.— THE    HEART'S    CHARITY. 

BT  ELIZA  COOK. 

A  BiCH  man  walk'd  abroad  one  day 
And  a  poor  man  walk'd  the  selfsame  way ; 
When  a  pale  and  a  starving  face  came  by 
With  a  palid  lip  and  a  hopielesB  eye  : 
And  that  starving  face  presumed  to  stand 
And  ask  for  bread  from  the  rich  man's  hand ; 
But  the  rich  man  sullenly  look'd  askance, 
With  a  gathering  frown  and  a  doubtful  glance, 
"  I  have  nothing,**  said  he,  **  to  give  to  you. 
Nor  any  such  rogue  of  a  canting  crew. 
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GM  wwk,  g&t  work  I    I  knoir  ftiU  w«ll 
The  whining  lies  that  b«(gart  enn  U\\/* 
And  he  fnetened  his  pookei  mnd  on  he  went. 
With  hlfl  ioul  nntoaeh'd  nnd  his  WiadefBi  eonlMii. 

Now,  this  great  owaer  of  golden  itore 

Had  built  a  ehuroh  not  long  befora^ 

Ae  noble  a  iane  at  man  ooold  nSM  ; 

And  the  world  had  f^^ea  him  thanka  and  paam ; 

And  all  who  beheld  ity  lavished  fhrae 

On  his  Ohrisiian  gift  and  his  godly  nama. 

The  poor  man  pass'd,— and  the  white  lips  dared 

To  ask  of  him  if  a  mite  ooold  be  soared. 

The  poor  man  gased  on  the  beggw^  oheciki 

And  saw  what  the  white  lips  eonld  not  speak. 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  but  not  to  paaso 

On  the  troth  of  the  tale  or  the  parish  laws  { 

He  was  seeking  to  give— thoogfa  it  was  hat  smafly 

For  a  penny,  a  single  penny,  was  all  i 

Bnt  he  gave  it  with  a  kindly  word,- 

WhUe  the  warmest  pulse  of  his  breast  waa  stimd. 

'Twas  a  tioy  seed  his  Charity  shed, 

But  the  white  lips  got  a  taste  of  bread  | 

And  the  beggar's  Messing  luillow*d  the  onist| 

That  eame  like  k  spring  in  the  desert  dust. 

The  rioh  man  and  the  noer  man  died| 

As  all  of  us  musty— ana  they  both  were  ifled 

At  the  saered  Judgment  seat  above. 

For  their  thoughts  of  evil,  and  deeds  ef  le^e. 

The  bahmee  of  Justice  there  was  tme ; 

Fairly  bestowing  what  fairly  was  due ; 

And  the  two  fresh-eomers  tbrough  IJeav«i|1S  |«U 

Stood  there  to  learn  their  eterniu  Alte. 

The  recording  angels  told  of  things 

That  fitted  them  Doth  with  kindred  wings  ; 

But,  as  they  stood  in  the  crystal  light. 

The  plumes  of  the  rich  man  grew  less  bright. 

The  angels  knew  by  that  sha3owy  si^. 

That  the  poor  pian^  work  had  been  most  divine ; 

And  they  brought  the  unerring  scales  to  see 

Where  the  rich  man's  iAUing<«flr  could  ^. 

Full  many  deeds  did  the  angels  weigh, 

But  the  balance  kept  an  even  sway ; 

And  at  last  the  eburoh  endowment  laid* 

With  its  thousands  promised,  and  its  thensixids  paid  ; 

With  the  thanks  of  prelates  by  its  sid% 

In  the  stately  worda  of  niooa  pride } 

Add  it  weighed  so  mnon  that  Um  aagds  stood 

To  see  hew  the  poor  man  eeuld  balanoe  sneb  good : 

When  a  ehornb  oame,  and  took  his  plana 

By  the  empty  soale,  with  radiant  gvaee } 

And  ha  dropp'd  the  penny  tliat  hfil  fed 

White»  starndg  lipa  with  «  omit  of  hvML 
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Th«  ohmfeh  eodowmont  wMii  ujp  with  the  hmm^ 
And  the  Whitper  of  the  Qraat  Dtrpreme^ 
A»  be  beckonM  the  poor  man  to  hie  throttOy 
Wae  heeard  in  tliis  immortal  ton^— 
*'BleMed  tiro  they  who  from  ^reat  caln 
Otre  thonaands  with  a  reasoning  Dndn  | 
Bat  holier  still  shall  be  his  part 
Who  gives  one  ooin  with  a  pitying  Kdirt  I* 
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Fbw  thinfts  delight  me  more  than  to  make  one  of  the  crowd  at  onr 
pieture  galleries  and  museums  on  a  free  day.    I  love  to  mark  the  propriety 

I  of  demeanonhy  the  attention  to  personal  appearance,  the  lively  interest  and 
expanding  cunosity  of  the  visitors,  and  to  overhear  the  unsophistieated 
opinions  and  cmde  criticisms  adventurously  hazarded  on  the  pictorial  and 
other  works  of  art,  or  of  the  utilities  around  them,  showing  at  once  the 

I  refining  power  and  the  evolvement  of  observation  and  inquisitiveness  from 

!  the  mere  presentation  of  such  collections  to  the  eye. 

I      On  the  first  davs  of  the  week,  individuals  of  the  rudest  occupations  pass 

I  through  the  Mational  Gallery  ;  but  who  has  ever  witnessed  a  rude  action 
or  heard  coarse  laniniege  there !  Thousands  of  working  then  and  women 
wander  amidst  the  flowers  and  shrubs  of  Kew  without  a  oud  being  broken 
or  a  leaf  torn  away,  and  the  same  decorum  and  appreciation  marks,  as  a 
rule^  their  conduct  at  all  our  national  places  of  exhibition.  All  this  is 
pleasant  to  a  believer  in  the  progression  of  humanity,  who  perceives  that 
side  of  it  now  in  shade  gradually  forging  up  to  the  horizon,  and  as  certain 
of  basldng  in  the  light  of  a  coming  day  of  universal  intelligence  as  he 
is,  that  the  wondrous  scientific  discoveries,  the  various  adaptations  of 
mechanical  art,  the  social,  sanitary,  and  educational  improvements  of  our 
epoch,  while  benefiting  all  ranks  of  life,  have  a  special  reference  and 


momentoe  of  their  visit ! 

Cheap  literature,  cheap  postage,  cheap  locomotion,  working  men's  col- 
leges, sohools  of  desiffn,  tree  access  to  picture  galleries,  royal  grounds, 
museums,  and  nations!  gi&rdens,  the  school  of  practical  ^olm^,  with  its 
free  lectures  to  working  men.  the  committee  of  council  or  education, 
Bcienoe,  and  art,  the  doinjg[s  of  tne  sanitary  commissioners,  of  model  Imild- 
ing  societies,  cheap  reading  rooms,  and  free  readings,  these  are  the  levers 
that  are  effecting,  slowly,  out  not  the  less  surely,  the  social  and  moral 
elevation  of  the  people  of  the  metropolis. 

If  we  look  abroad  into  the  provinces,  we  shall  find  kindred  institntion& 
and  kinored  etfbrts  being  made ;  and  even  in  isolated  districts,  without 
the  circle  of  great  towns,  where  capital  and  the  intelligence  of  some  master^ 
mind  has  created  new  ones  in  the  course  of  an  industrial  career,  and  there 
are  many  such  in  the  modern  topography  of  our  manufacturing  counties ; 
the  locsl  churcn^  schools,  readings,  and  lectures  testify  to  the  interest  of 
the  ow^er  in  the  intellectual  imjpruvement  of  his  kand$^  and  to  a  Uberality 
largely  in  keeping  with  the  tendendee  of  an  enlightened  age. 
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In  LondoDy  one  of  the  most  importaniy  as  well  at  the  moat  inieresUng  of 
our  publio  educational  institutions,  is  the  South  Kensington  Maaeam. 
wholly  distinct  from  every  other  establishment  of  the  kind — a  collection  oi 
the  common  things  of  daily  life,  rather  than  a  magazine  of  rare  ones ;  it 
creates  an  interest  in  every  appliance  of  art  and  nature  in  their  re]ation,to 
man,  from  pictures  to  building  materials,  and  is  not  the  less  full  of  poetiy 
because  abounding  in  utilities,  nor  lees  rich  in  wonders,  because  discorering 
them  in  aU  that  lies  about  our  paths  and  in  our  common  homes. 

Through  the  bays  and  galleries  of  this  Museum,  on  the  Monday  sod 
Tuesday  of  Easter  week,  more  than  eleven  thousana  persons  passed;  and 
although  the  lectures  ezplanatoiy  of  the  various  departments,  are  not  like 
those  at  the  Geological  Museum,  absolutely  free  to  working  men,anomi]iil 
sum  being  required  for  admittance  to  them,  they  are  so  well  attended  that 
numbers  are  frequently  sent  away  for  want  of  space  to  accommodate  them, 
although  a  walk  of  several  miles,  after  a  hard  oa/s  toil,  occasionally  inter- 
venes between  the  Museum  and  their  homes^ 

All  this  is  very  full  of  Jhope  to  the  philanthropist,  who  jmarks  with 
delight  the  eager  interested  crowd,  and  counts  so  many  hours  won  from 
mental  idleness,  inebriety,  or  household  discontent — to  say  nothing  of  the 
'  visual  enjoyment,  the  active  thoughts  awakened  by  the  various  objects,  the 
new  suggestions,  and  the  information  to  be  derived  from  them,  and  from 
the  clear  instructional  labels  affixed  to  wall  and  table  cases. 

The  lecture  evenings  are  also  free  evenings,  and  busy  ones  to  the  atten- 
dants, who  are  not  as  a  rule,  a  thing  to  E>e  regretted,  much  peraonaUj 
interested  in  their  surroundings,  mere  walkers  up  and  down  with  wooden 
wands,  whose  mental  vision  is  too  dim  and  dull  to  be  animated  now  with  the 
**  rue  and  euphrasy"  of  an  informing  spirit. 

« You  see,  ma^m,"  said  one  in  reference  to  a  remark  touching  the 
interest  of  the  collection  in  his  department,  **  it*6  very  like  everything  else 
when  you're  always  along  with  it.  We  knows  eveiything  by  heart ;  themes 
bones,  and  that's  the  manufactured  article,  and  yen's  charcoal — in  course 
our  gentlemen  knows  a  sood  deal  more  about  them  than  we  do^  that's  their 
business — they  can  study;  but  we  sees  too  much  of  'em  to  be  curious; 
they're  just  so  many  bits  and  scraps  in  glass  cases — and  as  to  reading  about 
them — a  workman  doeint  go  hack  to  ike  tMp  after  working  Aotirt." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  silk  and  wool  department  the  interest  of  the 
attendant  in  the  living  silk-worms  in  his  charge,  and  his  practical 
experience  in  the  rearing  and  management  of  them,  gave  vitality  to  the 
printed  information  of  tne  labels,  and  enabled  him  to  illustrate  with  the 
recently  hatched  caterpillars  and  the  cacoons  produced  in  the  museum, 
various  interesting  particulars  relating  to  them.  He  only  failed,  where 
manj  a  narrator  has  failed  before  him^  in  the  chronology  of  his  subject^ 
confounding  the  use  of  silk  in  Persia  with  its  first  appearance  in  England, 
and  apparently  obtaining  ready  credit  for  the  fact  that  "^the  manufacture 
of  silk  has  been  inventea  three  hundred  years." 

Now,  we  venture  to  say  that  this  man's  days  are  neither  as  unprofitable 
nor  as  wearisome  as  his  neighbour's,  and  that,  apart  from  anacnronisms, 
his  oral  lectures  over  his  cardboard  box  of  silk  worms,  and  twigs  and  basket 
of  cocoons,  are  a  source  of  entertainment  and  improvement  to  his  visitors 
and  himself,  and  that,  in  spite  of  long  hours  and  aching  feet,  which  he 
complained  of  as  quite  an  iUnem,  he  finds  pleasure  in  the  occupation,  and  a 
certain  self-respect  in  this  power  to  add  something  to  the  printed  informa- 
tion appended  to  the  objects  around  him.  Indeed,  throughout  the  period  of 
our  visit,  (having  a  student's  purpose,  we  had  gone  thither  on  a  student's  day, 
when  the  company  is  less  numerous  than  on  others),  we  seldom  saw  him 
disengaged;  his  natural  intelligence  and  civility  made  his  services  in 
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request  in  oiber  departments  than  his  own,  which  appeared  to  be  one  of 
the  most  popular  in  this  part  of  the  Museum. 

In  a  line  with  this  department  the  visitor  comes  upon  that  most 
interesting  division,*  which  the  intelligence  and  philanthropy  of  Mr.  T. 
Twining  originally  projected,  and  which  has  been  materially  developed  by 
the  Society  of  Arts,  under  the  practical  management  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair, 
and  subsequently  by  Dr.  Lankeeter— **  the  food  **  department  of  the  econo- 
mic collection. 

In  Dr.  Plavfair's  arrangement  a  certain  case,  to  the  contents  of  which  I 
shall  presently  refer,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  first  bay  devoted  to  this 
department,  and  riveted  the  attention  of  the  visitor  on  the  moment  of  his 
entrance ;  a  natural  and  far  better  arrangement  it  appears  to  me  than  the 
present  one,  since  its  contents  afford  the  key-note  to  the  harmony  and 
connection  of  the  whole,  and  are  calculated  to  excite  in  the  most  indifferent 
spectator  an  immediate  interest  in  the  surrounding  objects.  At  present 
toe  union  between  it  and  its  surroundin2S-~the  very  meaning  and  purpose 
of  its  presence — is  in  great  danger  of  being  lost,  as  it  may  be  from  its 
situation,  if  not  especially  sought  for— the  last  object  that  meets  the  eye. 
The  contents  of  this  case  is  that  microcosm  of  the  ancients,  man,  resolved 
into  his  ultimate  elements,  which  are  represented  by  so  many  pounds  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  in  well  sealed  bottle»— so  many  pounds  of 
Moty  carbon,  of  phospberus,  concealed  in  wax-like  candles — so  many 
ounces  of  chlorine,  of  sodium,  of  potasfcium,  and  grains  of  silicon^  of  msg* 
nesium,  iron,  sulphur,  and  chlorium,  with  their  proximate  principles,  the 
largest  Quantity  of  which  is  water ;  then  fat,  gelatine,  febnne,  and  albu- 
men, witn  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  soda,  with 
Bondry  ounces  of  common  salt  or  chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  soda, 
fluoride  or  calcium,  and  grains  of  chlorine,  of  potassium,  of  the  sulphate, 
and  phosphate  of  potash,  and  chloride  and  peroxide  of  iron.  Such  is  the 
compound  chemistry  of  the  human  body,  to  the  sustentation  and  building 
pp  of  which  creation  is  laid  under  contribution,  and  yields  its  daily  services 
is  animal  substances,  in  vef;etable  food-fuel,  renovating  spices,  subtle 
essences,  and  vinous  frpits. 

As  the  eye  ranges  round  the  Various  cases  in  this  room,  with  its  world  of 
objects  gathered  /rom  elements,  and  kingdoms,  and  provinces  to  this  end, 
it  must  be  a  dull  nature  that  does  not  perceive  more  than  the  making  of 
flesh,  and  the  renewing  of  blood,  and  building  up  of  bone  and  muscle  in 
all  this  |>reparation  of  the  earth's  produce  for  man's  use ;  and  who  cannot 
trice  in  its  kinds  and  quautitief,  the  same  law  of  progression  which  is  to  be 
read  in  the  very  purposes  of  the  museum  itselt.  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times  which  is  ranging  through  its  means,  and  that  of  other  like  institu- 
tions, a  knowledge  ot  the  sciences  on  the  popular  side.  In  an  instant, 
as  if  a  flash  of  electricity  revealed  how  the  common  things  of  life  are 
nidimentory  to  its  glory ;  the  enterprise,  industry,  wealth,  science,  manu- 
&ctnres,  and  commerce,  represented  by  these  diffeient  substances,  the 
reprssentatives  in  their  nun.  hers  and  varieties,  of  the  most  common  and 
simple  of  our  dailv  wants;  occurs  to  one, and  the  inductions  of  intelligence 
lesoing  on  from  the  hunger  enforced  meal  of  crude  vegetables  and  hunted 
flesh  to  this  present  msstery  and  dominion,  this  redemption  of  Adam's 
iuheritance  over  every  herb  and  ti-e^,  and  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth  has  a  new 
reading  and  significance. 

These  cases  show  me  the  laws  regulating  our  physical  being  from  the 
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_  ttniitf .  The  flMh  of  aninak  sffording  zoog«MN»  iMiti«r  te  nfflan  te 
wear  ana  tear  occasioned  by  our  owa  musciilar  esertioDi^  and  tha  ~ 
of  the  heart. 

Plants  secreting  gaint,  atarch,  sugar,  with  their  three  riencnts 
ezygen,  and  hydrogen,  the  food-fuel  by  the  oombiiation  of  which 
heat  is  maintained.    For  the  maehinery  of  the  h«nan  froane  deaaads  a 
temperature  of  98'  Fahrinheat,  and  the  neoenary  earbonacea«a  mittfr  is 
cellered  in  the  tissues  of  the  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  hiugdem-  &t 
being  of  aU  heat  produoeri  the  most  valuable.   A  label,  close  al  Eaad,  tsUs 
me  that  in  order  to  barn  the  daily  amonni  of  feod-fiiel,  a  maa  infaalfli 
about  3,000  gallons  of  air  in  twenty-four  houis ;  but  in  hot  i.liaMiiii  ks 
earboBaceous  matter  being  required  than  in  cold  ones ;  Nature,  with  thai 
nice  economy  evident  in  all  ner  works,  has  provided  far  this  saving,  sai 
the  foods  of  tropic  coiiatnes  onW  contain  from  20  to  30  parte  of  chbcmI 
in  the  100,  while  fats  and  Atetie  Mubber  contain  from  8»  to90(.  Agaia.  the 
waste  in  the,  solid  frame  work  of  our  bodice  has  been  cared  for,  and  tht  | 
means  of  reparation  prepared  in  various  mineral  elemenla  sierad  in  di^  { 
ferent  alimentary  substances ;  thus  we  find  from  an  aaalysia  ef  the  vaasn  j 
specimens  of  animal  food  that  a  pound  of  beef  contains  3M  gnias  of  - 
mineral  matter,  veal  312  grains^  mutton  246  grains^  pack  106  gnin%  while  . 
the  various  cereals  which  famish  our  daily  eread  contain  an  average  ef  | 
two  parts  in  a  hundred  of  mineral  matter.   Thcae^  with  their  nuuratetored  I 
pFomicta^  occupy  several  of  the  cases  in  this  department,  but »  poHioa  d  ' 
another  l>ay  has  also  been  aaei^ued  to  them,  the  walls  of  whidi  are  t»ea 
tried  with  rich  sheafs  of  wheat  m  all  its  varieties^  the  bearded  nthes  si  the  ; 
shorter  barle^r,  and  the  graceful  panicles  of  the  eat;  the  very  sighi  ef  which 
stirs  the  imagination  with  sweet  airs,  and  sets  them  msAh  w,  eenjures  ae 
the  reapers  in  the  field — the  '* sunburnt  sickle-men"  of  Bhake^can^ 
time,  the  scythe  bearers  oi  our  own — ^hei^is  the  oscillaung  wagon  wiih 
crops  undr^med  of  in  hia  merry  England,  and  lands  it  on  the  flmshiiig 
floor,  where  steam  supplies  the  labour  of  the  flail,  and  the  work  ef  moathi 
is  done  in  hours — builda  up  the  to|^ng  picturesque  eld  mill,  m  i  oaHii^  (m 
'  ever  with  the  winds  upon  the  weird  bit  of  sour  traelesa  moerinnd,  or  the 
formal  many-windowed  modem  floor  mill,  with  ftrina  dooted  walls,  and 
the  never  ceasing  dash  and  beat  and  vibration  of  its  great  reviving 
wheel.  Bears  us  to  the  mart,  transports  ns  across  the  scas^  wnecever  naftiesi 
find  markets  for  tiie  surplus  of  their  produce ;  and  thus  every  ease  contaiu 
not  the  simple  story  of  the  growth  and  purpose  of  the  object  eam^iificd, 
but  the  history  of  nations  and  of  men. 

Banking  next  to  the  cereals  in  order  of  importance  we  hnvn  the  ssedi 
ef  leguminous  plantai  the  peas,  beans,  haricots,  and  lentila  of  eomnwree, 
the  last  affording  the  costlv  focMl  advertised  as  **revalenta|'*  the  virtues  ef 
which  date  from  Scriptursl  time,  and  appear  to  have  been  ant  endorsed  br 
Essaa,  but  like  haricots  they  are  as  }ret  tar  from  being  generally  appcedaled 
amongst  u^  though  the  latter  in  their  green  state  is  one  of  the  neest  pspakr 
vegetables ;  in  I«raace  on  the  contrary,  and  by  other  cQotinen4al  people 
th^  are  greatly  esteemed,  and  afierd  a  cheap  and  highly  natrilioe»  article 
of  food.  £ven  thelimin  figures  in  thepnlae  group,  and  la  nsed  in  Italy  sad 
elsewhere  as  peaa  and  beans  are  with  ua ;  however  Virgil  speaks  of  the 
plant  as  tritta  iupium,  because  when  epten  withent  prepamtien,  te  destroy 
the  btttemess  of  the  seeds,  it  gave  a  rueful  expression  to  the  eeontensaca- 
a  proof  that  however  much  the  ancients  prided  themselvea  en  the  mn^ 
plicity  of  their  fare,  they  themselvea  occasionaUy  made  wry  Hmmo  at  it. 

In  addition  to  these  specimens  of  vegetable  food,  with  their  varieties  sad 
preparatiOBSL  we  find  them  preserved  by  compression,  and  other wiie 
ada|»ted  for  long  voyagea  and  winter  use.    One  el  the  meat  teanpting 
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is  IIm  Mllsetkm  is  tfani  ^Toted  to  the  «^blto  prodnee  of  tlie  rote  tribe, 
conffawtg  dried  apptei^  pears,  qviiioes,  almondey  peaehei^  neeteriiML 
apfieote,  pliiiii%  clierrwey  asmsons,  nieberriee,  strawberries,  and  bips  ana 
bawa^  wbich  an  Ibvnd  to  be  useful  inflAToaring soups;  sereral  eCber  fruits 
arig^  be  added  which  are  not  in  the  c^Ueetion,  and  especiallj'the  common 
blMkbeny  Bbevld  not  be  forp^tten. 

8imie  i^soeiitly  recefred  cases  from  China  afford  hints  of  new  food  sub- 
stances  in  tbe  shape  of  bundles  of  long  ^ea  tangles,  shark's  fins,  which,  when 
xedneed  by  boiling,  must  affords  substance  partaking  of  all  Uie  nutntloos 
<|ualitieB  Oi  coarse  isinglass ;  Tsrious  other  sea  weeds  than  tbe  ones  I  hare 
■tMtienedj  some  not  unlike  the  Irish  moss,  except  from  a  diffefonce  c^ 
ppspsavtien,  one  of  which  looks  as  if  it  were  orystaKted,  and  another  of 
tb#>  meal  ncquisite  parple  colour,  exceedingly  tempting  to  tbe  eye  what- 
eyer  it  may  prove  to  the  appetite ;  the  dried  shoots  and  tender  succulent 
stems  of  the  bamboo  suggest  the  probability  of  enlarging  our  own  some- 
what stationary  list  of  edible  yegetables. 

AVe  shall  pass  over  the  bird^  nests  and  sea  slugs,  one  species  of  the 
latter  looking  like  discoloured,  out-of-date,  wrinkled,  kidney  potatoes,  and 
quite  as  large,  as  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  practical  results  amongst  us. 
Several  descriptions  of  preserved  fruits  figure  in  this  celestial  collection, 
and  present  a  very  appitiitant  appearance.  And  here  again  the  bamboo 
presents  itself;  the  carrot  also  takes  a  dainty  form,  disguised  in  shape  and 
SQgar,  and  stars  of  the  water  t&y  root  fioat  in  semi-linpsdsyrup.  Many  of  the 
sweets  appear  old  friends  of  ours,  identical  with  the  bulW-eyes  ana  sugar 
balia  of  our  innocence.  And  amongst  these  confections  a  quantity  of 
Gfafneae  cakes  appear,  afl  of  the  primitire  tombler-cut  pattern,  some 
stirffbd  with  almonds,  and  others  apparently  filled  with  ripe  or  preserved 
freitsi,  the  Juices  of  which  have  oozed  through  them,  but,  taou^  variously 
designatetf  as  ^Qua  Ho  Ping"  cakes.  '*Foh  Jin  Ping"  cakes,  "Choo  Loo 
Ping"  cakes.  <<Cho  Yon  Ping"  and  ^'Canko  Ping*'  cakes,  the  difference 
most  be  in  their  interiors,  for  on  the  outside  they  Dear  so  strong  a  general 
resemblmce  that  there  is  no  telling  one  f^om  the  other.  These  cases  lead 
as  nsEturalfy  to  the  specimens  of  the  tea  plant,  by  the  dried  leaves  of  which 
the  Cliinese  are  for  the  most  nart  represented  in  the  commerce  of  nations, 
and  the  importance  of  whicn  to  eyery  kingdom  in  the  civilized  world, 
mainly  supported  in  our  own,  that  recently  defunct  monopoly  to  which 
we  $T9  indebted  for  the  founding  of  our  Eastern  Empire.  Here  are  the 
simple  leares  in  their  natural  state,  there  the  various  forms  in  which  they 
anpecr  when  manufactured ;  and  in  the  bottles  of  white,  silky-looking, 
ftbrons  texture  we  have  the  fetM,  v^ich  forms  its  active  principle,  and  is 
at  once  so  soothing,  and  so  subtil v  potent,  that  while  four  gjrains  contained 
in  half  an  ounce  of  tea  excites  tbe  brain  to  isoreased  aetivity,  and  oUms 
the  Tsscular  system^  if  taken  in  twice  the  quantity  per  day,  it  occasions 
irritability  of  temper,  tremMings,  and  distraction  of  thought,  all  the 
dangerous  effects,  indeed,  with  wEioh  it  was  stigmatised  by  learned  men 
on  its  first  popular  introduction  amongst  us. 

ttia  anangeMSBFt  of  the  simple  substantrre  ii^  proximity  with  its  pre- 
parations, has  been  followed  whereveir  the  complefefress  at  Che  specimens 
nave  admitted  of  it,  and  wherev«p  the  yepwlnr  use  or  the  ascertained  value 
of  the  article,  has  rendered  it  doeisabfo  le>  eg hwge  the  people's  information, 
with  re^;ard  to  its  dieric  importance,  instructional  labels  of  the  cleareat 
description  are  appended. 

It  would  be  a  vain  task,  within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  to  touch  on  any 
bs*  ihm  m*ei^  saliwit  paints  of  this  interesting  section  of  the  ttuseum,  in 
wlkieb  Ami  lb«d  snpfwed  by  the  vegetable  kingdom  offers  so  many  varied 
larms^  smit  t0ttif^9  %9  most  sweet  cngressions. 
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My  object  has  been  not  to  point  out  what  is  so  obvious  aa  the  thuMi* 
themselves,  or  so  familiar  as  tneir  daily  services,  but  rather  to  wting  the  ' 
mine  of  thought  and  wonder,  involvea  in  the  marvellous  lawsbjvhich 
these   vegetable  and  other  tissues  and    substances,  receive   from  the 
elements,  and  render  up  to  ours,  the  ones  essential  to  the  support  tod 
reparation  of  our  bodies.    We  wed  them  from  necessity  and  appetite,  and 
they  infuse  themselves  into  us,  veritable  bone  of  our  bone,  and  nesh  of  oar 
flesh,  and  so  the  relation  between  human  nature  and  universal  nature  is  , 
day  by  day  renewed.    It  is  right  that  we  should  be  brought  face  to  fioe 
with  more  than  the  utilities  and  externals  of  those  things  by  which  we 
live,  physically  and  temporarily — and  be  taught  the  infinite  provision  and  , 
power  that  from  the  grandest  to  the  lowliest  object  in  value,  proclaims  ihf  ' 
undying  legend  of  the  night  and  stars—**  the  hand  that  made  us  is  divbe." 


NODS. 


BT  EDWIN  aOADBY. 


**  For  we'rt  all  nodding,  nid,  nid,  noddlng.**->0^d  SMig, 

As  a  thorough-blood  Englishman  I  have  a  wholesome  prejudice  upM 
many  of  the  street  salutations,  the  low  bowing,  scraping,  and  hat-liftiDf , 
which  have  come,  with  a  whole  host  of  similar  follies,  iiom  Calais acron 
to  Dover ;  and  it  is  to  record  my  preference  for  the  very  ancient  form  of 
nodding,  that  I  have  shaken  down  from  my  brow  the  leaf  that  now  faco 
the  reiMer. 

For  this  mode  of  salutation,  I  claim  an  antiauity  which  cannot  poaribly 
be  maintained  for  the  more  formal  bow,  the  heaa-baring,  or  oriental  salaam. 
It  is  a  link  in  that  somewhat  broken  chain,  which  to  an  old  Greek,  with 
his  heart  brimful  of  rich  poetic  fancies,  would  afford  rational  proof  of  his 
divine  origin  and  descent.  Old  Homer,  before  his  blindness  was  settled  aod 
irremediable,  had  often  looked  upon  the  face  of  nature  with  reverent  and 
earnest  eyes,  and  marking  the  golden  grain  nodding  to  the  zephyr,  and  the 
tall  trees  inclining  their  heads — not  in  a  stately  prostration,  but  ia  a 
graceful  nod— could  find  no  more  fitting  symbol  of  the  recognition  and 
response  of  a  god.  So  he  conceived  Jove,  and  Phidias  breathed  him  into 
stone : — 

'*  He  spoke,  and  awful  bendi  bis  sable  brows. 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  ibe  nod, 
The  stamp  of  fate  aod  sanction  of  the  god : 
Bigh  bearen  with  trembling  tiie  dread  signal  took, 
And  all  Oljmpos  to  the  centre  shook." 

Again,  Dryden,  in  his  immortal  ode,  notices  the  same  feature  in  its 
assumption  by  Alexander  :•— 

«*  With  railshed  ears 
The  monarch  heart 
Assumes  the  god, 
AITMts  to  nod. 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres.** 

And  nnmeroua  other  instances  might  be  cited  to  show  bow  marked  a 
characteristic  this  is  of  divine  power,  but  the  point  to  be  ihown  is  the 
connection  between  the  ordinary  salutation,  whidi,  as  distinguished  from 
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the  low  inclining  bow,  is  generally  called  nod,  and  the  great  manifestation 
supposed  to  be  common  to  mythological  diyinities.  One's  best  thanks  are 
due  to  Homer,  for  haWng  so  far  penetrated  through  the  haze  on  Olym  pus's 
top  as  to  discem  Jove  himself  and  his  ways;  and,  while  I  make  no  pre- 
tonaions  to  be  a  scholiast,  I  may  be  pardoned  a  little  explanation  of  this 
remarkable  passage.  Joto  has  just  delivered  himself  of  a  fine  speech  to 
Thetis,  and,  b^  way  of  intimation  that  such  is  his  will,  in  respect  to 
Achilles,  he  dips  his  head,  and  reclines  once  more  in  all  his  olessed 
imperturbable  serenity.  The  nod  is  therefore  another  form  of  sajdng, 
**  8ttch  is  mj  decree,"  **  I  have  said,  and  it  is  irrevocable."  The  difference 
between  this  supreme  action  and  that  of  common  life  is  but  little.  The 
nod  mythological  ratifies  what  has  gone  before ;  the  nod  human  recognizes 
what  is  before ;  the  former  indicates  power,  the  lattor  pleasure.  The  one 
has  a  simplicity  about  it  that  is  really  admirable  and  Homeric  all  over ; 
the  other  is  susceptible  of  various  and  complex  interpretations,— it  not 
only  means,  ^  I  see  yon,"  "  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,"  ''  How  are  you !" 
^  I  will  we  may  ever  be  face  to  face,"  out  it  mav  often  be  construed — ^  I 
like  an  honest  enemy,"  '*  It  is  a  comfort  to  think  you  will  soon  be  out  of 
sight,"  **  I  must  show  you  I  don't  know  of  that  unpleasant  affair  of  yours," 
and,  **  I'll  take  the  starch  out  of  you  some  of  these  days." 

I  have  no  means  of  tracing  the  nod  in  its  declination  from  the  glorious 
heaven  of  Olympus  to  the  narrow  and  dusty  street  of  Athens,  and  the 
thronged  highways  and  bye-ways  of  our  modern  cities  and  towns.  Through 
a  long  vista  of  ages,  iron,  copper,  brazen,  and  silver,  we  gaze  back,  and  see 
the  happy  golden  time ;  its  piping  shepherds,  cool  streams,  and  delicious 
groves,  an<rsmell  the  wild  thyme  groves  giving  out  its  scent  to  the  heads  of 
agile  goats  and  loving  lambs ;  and,Tost  in  blissml  reverie,  we  only  know  that 
such  a  nomadic  elysium  was,  but  is  no  longer,  and  we  have  little  disposi- 
tion to  trouble  ourselves  with  logical  demonstration.  And  why  should  it 
not  be  so,  in  the  mattor  of  this  peculiar  salutation  f  Why  should  we  not 
look  back,  and  see  father  Jove^  as  Homer  describes  him,  and,  bathed  in 
the  ambrosia  wafted  from  his  curly  locks,  dream  of  fair  Olympians 
living  the  nod  in  primitive  simplicity,  careless  that  such  beings  have  long 
since  nodded  into  their  last  death>sleep,  and  that,  assumiog  other  forms* 
the  heroic  movement  has  become  human  and  earthly  ?  I  hope  the  reader 
will  do  sOy  as  the  writer  has  done,  and  make  himself  contented  in  the 
matter. 

Human  nods  are  of  two  kinds— common  and  proper.  The  nod  proper 
notifies  acquiescence  or  passion ;  the  nod  common,  as  already  hinted, 
means  all  sorts  of  things,  affirmative,  negative,  qualitative,  positive,  and 
juBtative.  The  nod  proper,  when  it  assumes  the  indignant  form,  a  toss  of 
the  head  forwards  and  then  backwards,  or,  vice  versa,  from  a  haughty 
coquette,  means  ^  I  won't,"  *'  1  shan't,"  or  any  other  pert  laconism  used 
by  such  individuals  in  a  public  or  privato  domestic  scene.  When  it  is  a 
gently  fall  of  the  forehead,  accompanied  with  a  firm  but  loving  expression 
of  countenance,  it  has  a  volume  of  meaning  for  which  no  words  of  mine 
are  sufficiently  expressive ;  only  by  daintily  scented  albums  and  whito 
favours  can  its  eloquence  be  justly  demonstratod,  Shakespere's  plain 
honest  Speed  doubtless  saw  it  in  perfection  when  he  conned  the  lettor 
to  Julia,  and  would  have  finely  described  it  had  not  Protons  thus  entangled 
him  in  his  talk  : — 


'*  Pro.— But  what  uld  she  ?  did  ilia  ood  ?    (Srxco  nods.) 
iBpeed.— I  (Aj). 

Pro. — Nod,  I ;  why,  that't  noddy. 
Slpeed,—Y<m  mhtook.  Sir ;  I  m/,  the  did  nod :  aad  yon  ask  nM  If  iht  did  nod ;  and  I 
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Pro.->-No,  no,  vou  sljalX  bave  tt  for  bearing  the  letter. 
Speed  —  WeD»  I  perceive,  I  mast  fain  to  boar  wMi  yea. 
^e.—Why,  Sit,  lM«r  4o  you  bear  villi  mef 

i;iM^~lfMTy»6ir,tb«leUerv«ryi.nl«rlyt  hAvSng  «otbta«  tal  ttw  vwti.  attfTt  4k 

jny  paint." 

ThA  pods  ttlutaloiy,  or  comraoD,  ii  oomptox,  nmltifSmn,  and  nuwealmt. 
It  it  Biaiiilett,  for  the  moat  part,  in  thff  business  hoims  of  the  day,  in 
cioirded  thoroughfarss,  on  'chaDge,  and  At  commeroial  and  popvlargatber- 
iogs  sieneraUy ;  amongst  persons,  who  faaveaometiraes  tbe  finest  of  exterion, 
but  the  plainest  of  sur-chnstian  and  heathen-namee;  and  its  meaning  miu 
with  the  men,  time,  place,  and  eiroumstanoes.  When  the  two  salvtaton  ife 
md  friends,  it  lias  a  sort  of  subdued,  pugnacious  meaning,  and  the  fitta 
teem  to  spring  therefrom  in  airy  perapedive.  When  they  are  frieods,  ind 
good  ones,  and  have  no  tinfie  tor  chit-efaat,  it  gives  the  wery  air  a  wans, 
rhythmie  pnlsation.  In  earlv'raoniing,  it  is  onen  expremive  of  wonder 
and  pure  good  naiure  ;  in  a  place  of  fawionable  resort,  when  not  of  mrprw 
or  kindliness,  it  often  ^eaks  of  eonventional  pride  ;  and  when  one  chanaes 
to  meet  another  from  whom  he  dreads  a  long  oration,  it  is  significant  of 
suppressed  ejaculations,  as  ''HambngI"  ^^Pry-M-dust  1"  or  *'fitoin-a-yaral'' 
and,  moreover,  should  No.  1  be  a  few  minutes  later  than  osnal  for  dinner, 
and  walking  hsstily  and  hungrily,  it  sliows,  and  I  grieve  to  confem  iL  that 
tli#re  are  yet  some  traees  of  cannibalism  lingering  amongst  drilimd  and 
evdightened  Englishmen;  Bat  the  nod  has  other  remarkable  transfiMrma^ 
tions  that  deserve  notice.  It  has  been  known,  when  well  given,  to  ensnre 
an  invitation  to  dinner  and  el^^ant  supper  parties ;  and  there  have  bees 
oaoastons  wherein  it  has  produced  a  res<»*t  to  weaponiu  mostly,  however,  of 
so  thin  and  alight  a  character  as  to  inflict  only  mental  inlury,  or  endsd  In 
the  revival  ot  aome  obsolete  personal  right  in  a  lengthy  law-suit.  Ko 
emotion  of  pain,  pleasure,  or  expeotation  that  is  not  expressed  by  this 
nniqne  inclination  of  the  head  ;  rarely  an  original  man  but  has  a  pecaliar 
way  of  thus  recogoixiog  yon,  and  soarcely  a  keen  observer,  who  is  <m 
moving  terms  with  a  large  number  of  people,  but  may  find  mn<m  matter  for 
mirthnil  as  well  as  serious  reflection  and  speculation,  in  the  different  modes 
and  expressions  of  his  (Hends.  One  man,  and  he  generally  hi^pens  to  be 
a  dyspeptic,  saturmne  individud,  shuts  his  eyes,  and  pulls  hii  mouth,  as  if 
in  pain  m  the  act  of  acknowledging  your  presence ;  another  gives  yon  a 
stiff,  solid  nod,  moving  his  head  Bke  an  enj^ine-bar,  as  though  he  would  lay 
you  Aat  on  the  pavement ;  a  third  drops  his  lower  Jaw  on  his  breast,  aad 
aeems  muttering  an  Ate  or  a  Pater,  (the  less  you  have  to  do  with  soch  a 
man  the  better) ;  a  fourth  rises  on  his  toes,  audf  curving  his  neck  prondlf, 
.  drops  down  a  dubious  blessing  upon  yon  from  some  cold  Aljnne  lieight ; 
andt  a  fifth  may  perchance  move  rapidly,  and  then  smile  ui  pure  flslf- 
•omptaceney,  as  witlings  do  after  bin  mote  at  dinner  parties.  Others 
are  hcundty  so  pleasant  even  as  these-^I  have  seen  the  neek  and  head 
jerked  forward  at  the  same  time,  when  the  recipient  seems  to  get 
an  awful  wound  near  the  midriff,  and  what  is  generally  the  eaae  with 
excessively  tall  men  when  they  move  to  friends  of  inferior  statue,  a  seemis; 
desire  to  sweep  off  your  hat  with  a  sort  of  sword-stroke.  There  are 
two  others  I  have  marked  belon|^ing  to  this  class,  and  tiiese  gentleneo, 
and  they  are  a  numerous  class,  invariably  tip  at  vou  sideways ;  sad  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  one  individual,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  pugilist, 
and  often  meet,  has  some  serious  designs  on  my  left  ribs,  smco  bo 
generally  manages  to  get  on  that  side  and  deliver  with  effisot.  Then 
there  is  the  nod  jocular,  which  proceeds  from  an  individual  vrith  his  hat 
stuck  jauntily  on  one  side,  and  in  which  that  article  of  dress  haa  an 


voeeKtatD  dkti«B9ui|r  movement^  add  a  Ibk$s9  variety  of  sporiiog,  l^gal, 
el«iioal,ari«loeiatiecu»  aad  other  nods,  far  too  nnmeroiis  and  compUeiSed 
for  me  to  mention. 

Thus  mooh  have  I  said  of  nods  in  some  of  their  aspects ;  aad  if  I  have 
shown  thera  in  a  humorous  fanciful  light,  it  must  not  therefore  be 
imagined  that  I  hold  with  them,  as  a  general  salutation,  on  mere  comical 
Ipnoaadfl^  thoa|^  I  must  confess  there  is  no  mare  amusing  sight  to  me  than 
to  pass  along  a  well-throni^  street,  and  observe  the  various  passengers 
noading  witn  all  their  might  and  main,  as  if  to  keep  suspended  some 
inTiBthfe  ahnttleeoek.  I  prefer  the  nod  to  the  bend  Of  the  back,  yea,  even 
to  tlia  Irish  pulling  ot  the  forelock,  doubtless  the  invention  of  St.  Patrick 
himself,  inasmuch  as  we  have  for  it  an  heroic  precedent,  and  what  is  more 
eoDUBMMi  as  well  as  classic,  custom.  For  mv  own  part,  some  of  the  queer 
sculptures  recov^^  from .  Nineveh,  headleaa  altkough  man^  are,  seem  to 
be  noodtng  cheerfully  to  each  other ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  neither  Socra^ 
nor  Plato,  when  ther  met  their  fHends  in  their  promenades,  depressed 
their  forma  into  the  soape  of  a  bow,  and  delivered  their  salutations  like  so 
many  airows,  hut  noddrag  much  as  the  Smiths  and  Joneses  do  now,  with 
a  ''How  dost^  Protsgoras!"  or  a  '*Fine  day,  Deusippus!"  passed  on  their 
way.  As  to  its  use  amongst  onr  British  selves,  I  nave  not  been  able  to 
meet  with  any  chronicle  or  romance  that  commences  early  enough  to 
mantiooL  its  introduction.  The  Arthurs,  Warwicks,  BoUands,  and  Hamp 
tona  all  made  free  use  of  this  metbod  as  a  peaceful  salute,  and  hence,  in 
rhyme  aad  roundelay,  the  **  nodding  plume"  became  the  symbol  of  every 
gsnUe,  fratarnol,  and  chivalrio  virtue.  There  are  more  reasons,  however, 
Uian  mere  hoary  ones  to  sustain  it.  First : — It  is  more  social  than  the  low 
bow»  when  not  stiffly  given,  and  causes  you  no  inconvenience  in  the  act  of 
rapid  transition.  Secondly : — It  is  more  honest ;  a  man  may  make  a  deep 
bow,  and  smile  a  deceitful  smile,  show  his  teeth,  thrust  out  his  tongue,  or 
what  noty  and  his  hat  will  hide  him :  in  nodding  he  must  confront  you, 
and  cannot  practice  such  deception.  Tidrdlv : — There  is  no  danger  of  your 
hat  being  displaced.  Fourthly : — If  you  take  care,  your  head  never  nods, 
except  in  meeting  a  friend,  there  is  no  reasonable  fear  any  worshipful 
judicial  reversnce  may  evor  fine  you  for  disorderly  behaviour.  And  fifthly, 
and  conclusive : — It  is  more  natural.  Does  not  creation  generally  so  acknow- 
ledge the  wooing  winds!  And  when  either  beard^  grain,  poplar^  or 
aspiring  palm,  r^Jly  do  bow,  do  they  not  invariably  seem  awkward  after 
it,  aad  struggle  painfully  to  regain  their  former  positions !  And  where 
can  we  find,  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  in  any  mode  of  mutual  interchange, 
an  action  in  which,  while  there  is  so  much  to  amuse  aad  interest,  there  is 
so  little  to  condemn  and  so  much  to  admire^  either  in  the  way  of  use, 
ejipii— ion,  or  brevity. 


NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE. 


BT  J.  BWINO  RITCHIE. 


A  BAILT  newspaper  is  to  a  man  of  my  way  of  thinking  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  phenomena  of  these  latter  aays.  It  is  a  crown  ^^g\^^  ^  ^^,^ 
had.  It  is  true,  in  some  quarters^  a  contrary  opinion  is  held.  <vrhepress," 
Mr.  David  Urquhart  very  seriously  tells  us^  **is  an  invention  for  the 
development  of  original  sin."     In  tha  opimon  of  that  amiable  cynic. 


1S)82  THE  odd-fellows'  ICAGAZINE. 


Mr.  H«in7  Drammond^  a  newspaper  is  bni  a  mediam  for  the  eirenlafcion  of 
gossip ;  but,  in  spite  of  individuals,  the  funeral  Ciiot  remains  that  the  prm 
IS  not  merely  a  wonderful  or^nization  but  an  enormous  power  in  tnj 
land — in  ours  most  of  all,  where  public  opinion  rules  more  or  leas  direoily. 
Our  army  in  the  Crimea  was  saved  by  the  Ttmet,  When  the  Time$  tuined, 
free-tradle  was  carried.  The  Timet  dbs  lust  made  a  panic,  and  securitiai 
became  in  some  cases  utterly  unsaleable,  and  some  seventy  stockbrokers 
were  ruined.  But  it  is  not  of  the  power,  but  of  the  organizatton  of  the 
press  I  would  speak.  According  to  geologists,  a£[es  paued  away  before 
this  earth  of  ours  became  fit  for  human  habitation;  volcanic  agencies 
were  previously  to  be  in  action — plants  and  animals,  that  exist  not  now, 
were  to  be  bom,  and  live,  and  die — ^tropical  climates  were  to  become  tem- 
perate, and  oceans  solid  land.  In  a  similar  way,  the  newspaper  is  the  rossU 
of  agencies  and  antecedents  almost  equally  wondrous  ana  remote.  For 
ages  nave  sdenoe  and  nature  and  man  been  preparimcits  way.  Society  had 
to  become  intellectual^etters  had  to  be  invented— types  had  to  be  foimed 
— ^paper  had  to  be  substituted  for  papyrus— the  printing  prees  had  to  become 
wedaed  to  steam — ^the  electric  telegraph  had  to  be  discovered,  and  the  pro- 
blem of  liberty  had  to  be  solved,  in  a  manner  more  or  leas  satisfiMstory, 
before  a  newspaper,  as  we  understand  the  word,could  be;  and  that  we  have 
the  fruit  of  ful  this  laid  on  our  breakfast  table  every  morning,  for  at  the 
most  fivepence,  and  at  the  least  one  penny,  is  wonderful  indeed.  Bet 
instead  of  dwelling  on  manifest  truisms,  let  us  think  awhile  of  a  newsp^Mr 
office  and  those  who  do  business  there.  Externally,  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable in  a  newspaper  office.  You  pass  by  at  night,  and  see  many 
windows  lighted  witn  gas,  that  is  all.  By  daylight  tnere  is  nothing  to 
attract  curiosity,  indeed  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  there  is  little  goiag  oo 
at  a  newspaper  office.  When  you  and  I  are  hard  at  work  newspaper  peo- 
ple are  enjoying  their  night ;  when  you  and  £  are  asleep,  they  are  hard  at 
work  for  us.  They  have  a  hot-house  appearance,  and  rarely  octogenarians. 
The  conscientious  editorof  a  daily  newspaper  can  never  be  free  from  anxiety. 
He  has  enough  to  do  to  keep  all  to  their  post ;  he  must  see  that  the  leader 
writers  are  all  up  to  the  mark — that  the  reporters  do  their  duty — that  the 
literary  critic,  and  the  theatrical  critic,  and  the  musical  critic,  and  the  city 
correspondent,  and  the  special  reporter,  and  the  host  of  nameless  contribs- 
tors,  do  not  disappoint  or  deceive  the  public,  and  that  every  day  the  daily 
sheet  shall  have  something  in  it  to  excit^  or  inform,  or  improve.  Bat 
while  you  and  I  are  standing  outside,  the  editor,  in  some  remote  suburb,  i^ 
it  may  be,  dreamin£[  of  pleasanter  things  than  politics  and  papers. 

At  present  there  is  no  sign  of  life.  It  is  true  alreadv  the  postman  has 
delivered  innnmerable  letters  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe^that  the 
eletric  telegraph  has  sent  its  messages— that  the  railways  have  brought 
their  despatches — that  the  publishers  have  furnished  books  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes  for  review— and  that  tickets  from  all  the  London  exhibitions  are 
soliciting  a  friendly  notice.  There  let  them  lie  unheeded,  till  the  coming 
man  appears.  Even  the  publisher,  who  was  here  at  £ye  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  has  gone  home ;  only  a  few  clerks,  connected  with  the  finan- 
cial department  of  the  paper,  are  on  the  spot.  But  we  may  suppose  that 
somewhere  between  one  and  two  the  first  editorial  visit  will  be  paid,  and 
that  then  this  chaos  is  reduced  to  order ;  and  that  the  ideas,  which  are  to 
be  represented  in  the  paper  of  to-morrow,  are  discussed,  and  the  daily 
organs  received,  and  gossip  of  all  sorts  from  the  clubs— from  the  house— 
from  the  city— collected  and  condensed  ;  a  little  later  perhaps  assistants 
arrive— one  to  cull  all  the  sweets  from  the  provincial  journals— another  to 
look  over  the  files  of  foreign  papers — another  it  may  be  to  translate  impo^ 
tant  documents.  The  great  machine  is  now  getting  steadily  at  work.  Up 
in  the  composing  room  are  printers  already  fingering  their  types. 


In  iho  law  oouti,  a  briefiess  barrister  U  taking  notea— in  tbe  poUea 
oonrtSy  reporters  are  at  work,  and  far  away  in  tbe  oily,  "  onr  city  oorrea- 
pondent"  is  ooUeoting  tbe  commeroial  news  of  the  honr— and  in  all  parts  of 
London  penny-a  liners,  like  eaffles  scenting  calrrion,  are  ferreting  out  for 
partienlars  of  the  last  ''extraordinary  elopement/'  or  ^  romantie  suicide." 
The  later  it  grows  the  more  giji^Dtio  becomes  the  pressure.  The  pailia- 
mentary  reporters  are  now  furnisbing  their  ^nota;  gentlemen  who  have  been 
assistuifir  At  public  dinners  come  redolent  ot  postprandial  eloquence,  which 
has  to  be  reduced^' to  sense  and  grammar.  It  is  now  midnight,  and  yet  we 
haTe  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  close  of  the  parlimenuuy  debate,  on 
which  the  editor  must  write  a  leader  before  he  leaves ;  and  the  theatrical 
critic's  verdict  on  the  new  play.  In  the  meanwhile  the  foreman  of  the 
printers  takes  stock,  being  peitectlv  aware  that  he  cannot  perform  the 
wonderful  feat  of  making  a  pmt  bottle  hold  a  quart.  Woe  is  me  !  he  has 
already  half  a  dozen  columns  in  excess.  What  is  to  bo  done  I  Well,  the 
literature  must  stand  over,  that's  verjr  clear, — ^then  those  translations  from 
the  French  will  do  to-morrow,  and  this  report  will  also  not  hurt  by  delay — 
ss  to  the  rest,  that  must  be  cut  down  and  still  further  condensed :  but 
quickly,  for  time  is  pasting,  and  we  must  be  on  the  machine  at  three. 
Quickly  fly  the  minutes — ^hotter  becomes  the  gas-lit  room — wearier  the 
editorial  staff.  But  the  hours  bring  relief.  The  principal  editor  has  done 
his  leader  and  departed — the  assistants  have  done  the  same — so  have  the 
reporters,  only  the  sub-editor  remains,  and  as  daylight  is^limmerin^  in  the 
essty  and  even  fast  London  is  asleep,  he  quietly  lights  a  cigar,  and  likewise 
departs ;  the  printers  will  follow  as  soon  as  the  forms  have  j^one  down, 
and  the  movements  below  indicate  that  the  machine,  by  the  aid  of  steam, 
is  printing. 

We  have  thus  seen  most  of  the  newspaper  people  off  the  premises.  As  we 
go  oat  into  the  open  air,  we  may  yet  find  a  few  of  them  scorning  an  ignoble 
repose.  For  instance,  there  is  the  penny-a-liner — ^literally  he  is  not  a  penny- 
a-liner  as  he  is  generally  paid  three-farthing%^  line,  and  very  good  pay  that 
is,  as  the  same  accounts,  written  on  very  thin  paper  called  flimsy,  is  left  at  all 
the  newspaper  offices,  which,  if  they  all  insert,  thev  all  pay  for,  and  one  short 
tale  may  put  the  penny-a-liner  in  funds  for  a  week.  Tbe  penn^-a-liner  has 
long  been  the  butt  of  a  heartless  world.  He  ought  to  be  a  cynic,  and  I  fear 
is  Dut  an  indifferent  christian,  and  very  so  so  as  head  of  a  family.  Uis 
appearance  is  somewhat  against  him,  and  his  antecedents  are  eccentric;  his 
face  has  a  beary  appearance ;  his  clothes  are  worn  in  defiance  of  fashion  ; 
neither  his  hat  nor  his  boots  would  be  considered  by  a  swell  as  the  correct 
Stilton ;  you  would  scarce  take  him  as  the  representative  of  the  potent  fourth 
estate.  Yet  penny-a-liners  rise ;  one  of  them  is  now  the  editor  of  a  inom- 
ing  paper ;  another  is  the  manager  of  a  commercial  estabUshment,  with  a 
nlary  of  almost  a  thousand  a  year;  but  chiefly,  I  imagine,  they  are  jolly 
good  fellows  going  down  the  hill.  Charles  Lamb  said  he  never  greatly 
cared  for  the  society  of  what  are  called  good  people.  The  penny-a- 
lineri  have  a  similiar  weakness  ;  they  are  true  Bohemians,  and  are  nrone 
to  hear  the  chimes  at  midnight.  Literally,  they  take  no  thought  for  to- 
morrow, and  occssionally  are  put  to  hard  shifts.  Hence  it  is  sub-edi  ors 
have  to  be  on  their  guard  with  their  dealinss  with  them.  Their  powers  of 
imagination  and  description  are  great.  They  are  prone  to  harrow  up 
your  souls  with  horrors  that  never  existed  ;  and  as  they  are  paid  by  the 
line,  a  harsh  prosaic  brevity  is  by  no  means  their  fault.  OccasionaUy  they 
take  in  the  papers.  Not  long  since  a  most  extraordinary  breach  of  promise 
caae  went  the  round  of  the  evening  papers,  which  was  entirely  a  fiction  of 
tbe  penny-a-liners.  Yet  let  us  not  think  disp|ara||^ingly  of  them— of  a 
daily  newi^aper  no  small  part  is  the  xesult  of  their  diligent  research. 
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THE  ODD^FEI^LOWB'   MAOAZIVB. 


I  wouM  ftlso  ^Mtk  of  anotker  cImi  of  nowapaper  {>6epl»>«-^M  ncvsptper 
boj,  agflle  as  a  Ump-lif^tery  Bharp  in  hla  slaneM  as  a  eat.  Tlie  newqi^ 
boy  ia  of  all  tbgtf  from  twelre  to  fortf,  out  they  are  all  aKko^  very  mm- 
derlj  aad  rery  ardent  poliiidant ;  and  while  they  are  iraitiqg  in  the 
pnbllshimp  office  for  their  papers  they  are  prone  to  indnlge  in  poUdeii 
geaaip,  alter  the  manner  of  their  bettem  at  th»  wett^nd  einbs.  On  ibe 
trial  of  Bernard,  the  exeitemeat  among  the  wewspraer  hova  waa  rwy 

Emt.  I  heard  some  of  them,  on  the  iaet  day  of  the  trial,  confcn  to 
vfng  been  too  excited  all  that  day  to  do  anything  ;  tbeir  admiialioa  of 
the  apeeeh  of  Edwin  Jamee  was  intense.  A  small  enthmriast  near  me  mki 
to  another,  <<That  ere  James  is  the  frilow  to  work  'em ;  did'nt  be  pitch 
bin  to  the  hemperor." 

**  Yes,**  said  a  sadder  and  wiser  bor ;  *  yes^  he's  all  worry  well,  bat  he*d 
a  spoke  on  tother  side  lost  as  well  if  Wd  been  paid." 

«  No  5  would  he  I" 

'<  Yes.  to  be  snre." 

**  Well,  that's  wot  I  call  swindling.^ 

^  No,  it  sine.    They  does  their  best.    Them  as  pays  yon,  yon  works  fcr/* 

Whether  the  explanation  was  satisfaetory  I  can't  say,  aa  the  small  hofa 
master's  name  was  called,  and  he  vanished  with  "two  quire*'  en  his 
youthful  head.  But  generally  these  small  boys  prefer  wit  to  poiitisi; 
they  are  much-  given  to  practical  iokea  at  each  other's  expense,  and  hst« 
no  mercy  for  indiYtdual  peculiarities.  Theirs  is  a  hard  life,  ftom  Ave  in 
the  morning,  when  the  daily  papers  commence  publishing,  to  seven  iathe 
eveninff,  when  the  second  edition  of  the  Sun  with  the  GaztUe  afypssfi. 
What  Becomes  of  them  when  they  cease  to  be  newspaper  boys,  must  be  1^ 
to  conjecture.  Surely  such  riotous  youths  can  never  become  tradesmsa  in 
a  small  way,  retailers  of  greens,  itinerant  dealers  in  coal.  Do  not  off»d 
Uieee  gentry  if  you  are  a  newspaper  proprietor.  Their  power  for  mlMshief  is 
(p«at.  At  the  lUwthmted  ffmt  office  I  have  seen  a  polioenun  required,  to 
reduee  them  to  order. 

Finall  V,  of  all  newspaper  people,  high  or  low,  let  me  ask  the  pnblie  to 
apeak  enaritably.  Tney  are  hard-worked,  they  are  not  over-^id,  and 
some  of  them  die  prematurely  old.  Ten  years  of  oi|^t  work  in  the  office 
of  a  daily  newspaper  is  enough  to  kill  any  man,  even  if  he  havo  the  coaiti- 
tution  of  a  horse :  one  can't  get  on  without  them ;  and  it  is  a  sad  day  for 
his  fhmily  when  Paterfamilias  misses  his  paper.  Whigs,  tories,  prelates, 
princes,  valiant  warriors,  and  great  lawyers  are  not  so  essential  to  the  daily 
weal  of  the  public,  as  newspaper  people. 


MA'AHZELLE  JACQUELINE. 


How  many  worlds,  diverse  in  their  conditions  and  manifestatioiiift  y^^ 
identical  in  the  staple  elements  of  onr  common  humanity,  are  contMnsd 
witiiin  the  limits  of  a  great  city  1 

I  had  just  made  the  circuit  of  the  hnge  pile  of  Noire  Danob  bathed  in  the 
niddy  glow  of  the  morning  snn,  admiring  the  magnificent  effects  of  Ugbt 
and  shadow  on  its  noble  masses  of  masonry,  its  innumerable  asints,  ascdsi 
and  devils,  its  luxuriant  vegetation  of  carven  stone,  and  its  dsllmte  hoe* 
like  traceries;  musing  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  phase  of  natioaal  life 
which  had  thus  embocUod  itself,  in  a  mode  of  expression  more  lasting  than 
its  own  existence^  and  marvelling  what  would  be  threharaoter  aoi  oat- 


mwtli  #f  tte  worii's  ntxi  plMM  of  oonstriMtiva  Mief,  wImi,  4m  pMBiiig 
ma  tJ^iipMMiee  il»  frooc  of  the  eaihedml  iatooneof  Uw  Mrrowstreeto 
of  ioftjr  Imomb  Umiin^  from  ii«  I  ea|>M  a  coupto  of  flaminff  rod  vt^d  jellow 
pJaeanb  aillso4  to  ei^bor  oUb  •f  tlie  door  of  a  largo  bat  oordid-lookiog 
Aoaa0»  aod  aettioi;  forth  tJbat  tha  hammor  ot  the  anoiioiiaor  would  that  day 
dispersoy  to  the  four  wisda  of  heaven,  the  furniture  and  Kraving-propertiee 
of  JeAa  Monaly  engraror,  reeenily  deceewd*  For  partieulaia  jon  were 
mviked  io  "  enquire  within." 

finwn  vndefined  seoiiniant  led  me  to  wieh  to  aee  thisBale  ;  and  in  I  went. 

"Mmmrwr  ie  gefag-^  ■  >P  eriad  the  ahrill  enquiring  Yoioe  of  the  portresa. 

*  Te  tlia  aale^"  i  replied. 

«The  eale  will  not  bmn  nntil  noon/'  ehe  coniioued ;  <<htti  you  can  go  up 
and  kmk  at  the  things,  if  you  wilL  Lookingtbeta  nothing ;  and  there  are 
people  Bp  thm^  already.    ^Tia  on  the  fourth  story  ;  door  to  the  left/* 

I  went  up  the  dirty,  narrow  etaire,  and  entered  the  door  indicated  by  the 
pertfcnB.  The  deserted  nKmia<^all  their  poor  furniture  in  the  utmost 
dieerdor  ■  effered  a  melaudiely  epectaele*  The  anetioneer  was  already 
iher^  eeated  at  a  desk,  and  busy  witn  hie  eataloguest  hie  people  were  arrange 
iag  tlia  things  in  the  order  of  sale,  and  several  idlers,  like  myeelft  were 
moving  threngh  the  sordid  and  dingy  apartment.  Of  the  three  or  four 
roeraa  of  whsen  it  eoasisted,  opening  one  out  of  the  other,  the  seeond  had 
efridenUy  been  the  workshop  of  the  deceeeed  engraver,  aod  his  toola, 
tegnther  with  some  hal^^nished  platea,  were  lytnff  about,  partly  on  chairs, 
pntly  on  the  iloor«  in  alter  eonfusion.  On  an  ola  oaken  .teble,  black  with 
age  and  grime,  was  a  little  doll,  perched  on  a  wooden  pedeetal.  Its  hair 
hang  lank  ana  dishevelled  over  ite  shonldera,  end  the  colour  was  gone 
ftmn  ita  dieekaand  lipa,  and  the  striped  gown  of  Algeriae  silk  was  soiled 
and  Unm.    Only  its  black  glass  eyes  hM  survived  the  general  wreck  of 

f^lHOI  Bgiiuty. 

The  poor  little  desolate-looking  doll  had  something  pathetie  and  touching 
aboat  it.  I  oouUl  not  help  fisiuT^ing  I  mast  have  seen  it  before ;  and  was 
qaiie  sare  it  must  have  a  nistory. 

While  thia  refleotion  was  passing  threngh  my  mind,  a  eommon4ooktag 
man,  the  ennresaion  of  whose  countenanoe  was  extremely  hard  and  vulgar, 
eame  into  the  room.  I  disliked  him  instinotivoly.  He  loitered  careloflisly 
thrangh  the  apartment,  east  a  disdainful  glance  on  the  doll  as  he  went  W, 
ami  then  etooped  io  inspect  a  heap  of  copper  plates  lying  in  a  comer.  As 
he  paased  the  doll  again  on  his  way  from  the  room,  he  gave  it  a  smart  mp 
oa  the  head  with  hie  cane.  The  noise  of  the  rap  on  the  wooden  head  of 
the  fisriom  plavthing  sounded  to  me  like  a  complaint,  and  I  was  so  much 
initated  by  this  cowardly  and  needlem  insult  to  the  unprotected  doll*  that 
I  could  have  found  it  in  my  heart  to  challeDge  the  aggrcasor  on  the  spot. 

*  What  unpardonable  carelessness,"  I  exclaimed,  angrily  enough ;  ''Mon- 
aear,  you  hwre  thrust  your  eane  within  an  ineh  of  my  e^e.'' 

TUa  assertion,  by  tiie  way,  wae  a  most  absurd  invention  on  my  part,  for 
the  amn  was  at  liMMt  a  doaen  feet  from  me ;  but  I  waa  too  much  excited  to 
thfaik  of  probabilitiee.  He  turned,  however,  took  off  his  shabby  hat,  and 
bowed  very  civilly,  esprseiing  his  regret  in  amet  apologetic  tonee.  Then 
he  pat  his  hat  on  again,  and  went  away. 
^' How  abenrd  I  Gftve  been  t*'  was  my  mental  exelamation. 
Jaet  then  a  pale^  fair  young  man,  with  whitey*brown  whiskers  and  seedy 
falelot, entered  the  room,  almost  mnning  against  the  vulgar  man  with  the 
e,  who  wae  in  the  act  of  going  out. 

Good  morning,  Yarin,"  ciiea  the  former,  *  what  on  earth  are  yoa  doing 
eP 
« I  Jaal  looked  ia  to  see  what  there  might  be  fbr  MJe,"  replied  the  ether. 
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^  I  thought  flome  of  the  plates  might  perhaps  he  worth  a  trifle ;  hut  I  mo 
they  are  mere  mbhiah.  I  wouldnrt  give  five  mnu  for^  the  things  here  pat 
together,"  he  added  with  a  contemptuous  shrag,  a^  he  went  down  stain. 

The  new-comer  walked  slowly  through  the  rooms ;  he  looked  about  him 
with  a  saddened  expression,  and  sirhea  two  or  three  times  as  he  made  hit 
survey.    **  Poor  Monet  t"  he  ejaoulated  at  last,  in  an  under  tone. 

As  he  passed  the  table,  he  took  the  doll  by  the  wust  and  looked  at  it 
kindly.  '*  Poor  little  Jacqueline  !*'  he  said,  gentlv,  as  he  replaced  it  on 
the  block  of  wood,  and  patted  it  softly  on  the  shoulder.  He  was  evidentlr 
a  friend  of  the  defunct^  and  I  felt  that  he  was  a  good-hearted  fellow.  I 
bowed  to  him.  **  This  poor  'forsiaken  young  lady/'  1  remarked,  pointing  to 
the  doll,  and  with  a  smile  at  the  thought  of  my  own  folly  a  few  momentB 
before,  "has  been  rather  hftrdly  dealt  with  by  the  rough  personage  who 
has  just  left  the  room.  Indeed,  £  was  so  much  offendecT  by  his  behavkrar 
to  her  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  quarrelling  with  him." 

"  If  poor  Monet  were  nere,  monsieur^  he  would  thank  you  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,'*  replied  the  pale  young  man,  earnestly,  as  he  looked  down  kindly 
on  the  doll,  and  caressed  its  shabby  paintless  head.  **  Old  Varin,"  he 
continued,  "  is  the  print-seller  for  whom  poor  Monet  used  to  engrave,  and 
he  was  perhaps  a  little  too  hiu^  on  him  in  the  way  of  prices.  At  anj 
rate,  papa  Varin  had  no  great  affection  for  you,  my  poor  little  Jacqueline,* 
he  added,  turning  again  towards  the  doll ;  **  but  never  mind  that.  I  shall 
buy  you  presently,  and  you  shall  come  home  and  dine  with  me.  We  shall 
be  excellent  friends ;  and  no  one  shall  knock  you  on  the  head  any  more, 
poor  little  Jacqueline  I" 

My  face  probably  expressed  both  surprise  and  curiosity  at  these  worda^ 
for  the  pale  young  man  remarked,  with  a  smile,  "you  do  not  know 
Ma'amzelle  Jacqueline's  history,  monsieur  t" 

"  No,  indeed,  £  do  not,"  I  replied,  **  but  I  should  be  very  much  obliged 
by  your  imparting  it  to  me." 

**  Oh,  'tis  but  a  short  story,"  said  he :  "  Poor  Monet,  an  excellent,  good, 
kind-hearted  fellow,  but  one  of  those  who  seem  borne  to  be  unlucl^,  had 
married  a  pretty  amiable  creature,  with  no  more  good  luck  about  her  than 
he  had.  'J 'wo  years  after  their  marriage  she  gave  him  a  little  daughter, 
and  died  just  after  its  birth.  All  the  alFection  the  father  had  felt  fir  hii 
wife  (and  they  really  were  a  very  attached  couple,  in  spite  of  their  often 
having  nothing  better  than  a  bit  of  dry  bread  for  their  dinner,)  now  centered 
on  his  child.  He  fairly  adored  her ;  and  worked  away  hanler  than  evov 
being  as  usual  but  ill-paid,  for  his  industry  was  always  greater  than  hii 
luck.  On  Sundays  he  dressed  her  up  like  a  little  princess  and  took  her 
into  the  country,  carrying  her  about  in  his  arms  the  whole  day.  Two 
years  passed  thus. 

*'  I  fancv  I  can  see  him  now,  on  a  cold  winter's  evening,  sitting  on  the 
low  chair  beside  the  little  stove  there,  undressing  his  dbarling,  fastening 
her  little  nightf);own,  and  smoothing  her  curls  under  her  cap— for  he  was 
father,  mother,  and  nurse  to  the  child,-— and  then  wrapping  his  cloak  about 
her,  and  holding  her  tiny  hands  in  his  as  she  knelt  in  nis  lap,  making  her 
repeat  her  prayers  before  putting  her  into  her  little  cot. 

"One  day  he  came  to  me — ^'twas  about  six  months  a^ — ^in  a  state  of 
anxiety  and  terror  bordering  on  in<«anity.  '  LUi  iB  ill,'  said  he,  'find  me 
the  best  doctor  in  all  Pans,  my  friend  I  She  does  not  eat :  she  is  heavy 
and  sad,  and  her  skin  is  covered  with  reddish  patches.  Don't  lose  a 
moment,  bat  bring  the  doctor  directly,  for  the  love  of  heaven  I'  And  away 
he  fiew,  like  one  possessed,  back  to  his  darling. 

**  I  lost  no  time  in  finding  him  a  doctor,"  pursued  the  pale  young  man, 
''and  we  came  here  together  with  all  speed.    lili  was  pronoibioea  to  be 
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taken  with  BcsrUtina ;  but  the  doctor  thougbt  there  was  no  danger,  left 
her  some  medicine,  and  went  away,  promising  to  call  again  in  the 
eTeniog.  For  four  days  and  nighta  Monet  never  (quitted  the  cbild*a  couch, 
never  closed  an  eye,  and  wonla  probabl;^  have  died  of  inanition  had  we 
not  forced  him  to  eat.  At  length  the  crisia  was  passed,  and  the  little  girl 
was  saved.  Monet,  beside  himself  with  ioy,  rolled  her  up  in  a  blanket, 
and  carried  her  about  the  room  with  her  head  on  his  shoulaer,  telling  her 
little  stories,  and  sinj>ing  her  every  little  song  he  could  think  of.  Towards 
doak  I  persuaded  him  to  put  her  again  into  bed  under  the  care  of  a  good 
I  nniae  we  bad  found  for  him,  and  who  would  take  every  care  of  her,  and 
dragged  him  out  for  a  turn  in  the  fresh  air.  The  sharp  breeze  seemed  to 
excite  him  almost  to  intozicatiun  ^  he  walked  rapidly,  talked  incessantly, 
and  appeared  unable  to  contain  bis  exuberant  joy.    'As  soon  as  Lili  is  a 


wiU  be  glad  enough  to  see  us ;  for  she  was  always  very  fond  of  me,  and 
looked  upon  me  as  one  of  her  own  children.  AUon$  !  cVst  pa  !  I  will  take 
my  Uttle  Lili  to  her,  and  the  brave  woman  will  love  her  as  she  used  to 
love  her  father  in  his  childhood.' 

"  Just  then  we  happened  to  be  passing  along  the  quay  by  the  Font  Nenf, 
and  he  espied  this  doll  in  a  toy-shop. 

** '  What  a  beautiful  doll  1'  cried  >f  onet,  '  I  must  go  in  and  buy  it  for 
Lili.  You  will  see  how  delighted  she  will  be !  We  will  call  it  Jacqueline, 
alter  my  good  aunt ;  Ma^amMdU  JacquHitu  .'* 

**  The  ooU  was  bought  forthwith  ;  and  so  impatient  was  he  to  give  it  to 
his  little  gnrl  that  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  continue  his  walk,  and  he 
ran  off  to  liis  home  at  once.  'If  I  go  back  directly,  I  may  be  in  time  to 
give  it  to  her  before  she  goes  to  sleep,'  said  he,  as  he  left  me. 

^  The  next  day,  when  I  entered  his  room,  Lili  was  sitting  in  her  little 
chair  bv  the  fire,  holding  her  beautiful  doll  on  her  lap.  But  I  did  not  like 
her  look.  Her  face  was  pale  and  haggard,  her  eyes  were  heavy,  her  skin 
yellow  and  flabby.  I  f^lt  startled  at  the  change,  but  I  could  not  bear  to 
damp  Monet's  joy  by  imparting  m^r  fears  to  him. 

'*  Fresently  the  doll  fell  from  Lili's  hand,  and  her  head  drooped  on  the 
back  of  her  chair.  Her  father  took  her  in  his  arms  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  with  her,  sin^ng  to  her,  and  trying  to  rouse  and  amuse  her. 
But  she  was  weak  and  in  pam ;  evidently  ill.  Monet  was  distracted.  The 
doctor  was  sent  for  immeoiatelv.  They  had  taken  her  too  soon  out  of  her 
bed ;  she  had  caught  cold  ;  and  two  days  afterwards,  when  I  came  in  here, 
a  little  corpse  was  lying  in  Lili's  bed,  with  the  doll  beside  her.  The  two 
little  faces  seemed  to  i>e  smiling  at  each  other ;  but  one  of  them  was  as 
white  as  the  pillow  on  which  it  lay.  Monet  had  thrown  himself  across 
his  graving  taole,  where  he  lay  quite  still,  weeping,  and  gnawing  his  hand- 
kerchief in  a  sort  of  stupor  of  sorrow.  His  grief  was  terrible.  We  did 
all  we  could  to  comfort  him,  but  in  vain,  for  he  had  lost  everything  in 
losing  his  child. 

**  He  purchased  a  grave  in  the  Cemetery  of  Mont  Martre,  and  the  little 
girl  was  bnried  there ;  and  he  worked  dav  and  night  to  pay  for  it,  talking 
of  Lili  for  bonis  together  to  the  doll,  which  always  stood  oefore  him  on  his 
table  as  he  worked;  and  the  doll,  with  her  bright  starry  eyes,  seemed  to 
listen  to  him  as  he  talked  to  her  of  his  lost  darling. 

''His  sole  aim  in  life  appeared  to  be  the  payment  for  that  bit  of  ground 
and  the  expenses  of  the  iuoeral.  When  tnis  hsd  been  accomplished,  he 
laid  down  bis  burin  ;  he  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  self-preservation  left, 
his  thoughts  were  with  his  child,  and  he  spent  his  days  in  nursing  Ma'am- 
selle  Jacqueline  and  talking  to  her  of  what  they  were  going  to  4o« 
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^  Om  day  Vttin  came  hi,  bringfaig  him  Mne  tapper-plaUi^  uMA  he 
told  Irim  he  was  in  a  great  hnrrr  to  hare  ftni^ed.  Jaonei  bcgaa  to  daace 
Ma'amzeUe  Jaeqneline  np  and  aown  on  Ui  kne6»  and  aaid  to  hev^Mi 
bfatt  we  are  not  going  to  do  any  more  werk  for  anybody.  AH  It  paid  fo, 
and  we  are  going  to  Nonnandy,  and  we  riiall  pUy  fat  the  ehnmyvi  it 
Gonais,  and  that  ia  better  tha^engravinif.'  ^ 

**  Varin  waa  rery  anf^iy  at  getting  no  answer.  He  gathered  op  hie  ptelo^ 
called  him  a  fool,  and  went  Mfin  a  paeaion. 

^  After  this,'*  eontinned  the  pale  young  na»»  '*yoQ  will  kardly  need  lo 
be  told  the  eefjuel.  A  few  days  afterwarae,  when  we  had  takes  him  to  mr 
hotel,  where  we  had  used  to  get  him  to  dine  with  uv,  he  wae  ested 
with  a  fit  of  raring  madnesSy  and  we  could  do  nothing  more  than  eeoi  Ub 
to  a  suitable  asylnm.  Poor  Monet  t  Ererything  was  dene  f&r  Mm  thit 
conU  be  done  :  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  One  day,  as  I  wae  geiag  in  irHk  a 
friend  to  see  him  as  usual,  two  of  the  fnfhmary  semnta  met  m^  earvTiar  t 
long,  narrow  deal  box,  that  was  Bbwn  to  figure  in  a  paaper  fuaetal.  The 
corpse  of  poor  LiE's  father  was  in  that  box.  We  had  fmunaialy  arrived 
there  in  time  to  take  possession  of  the  body»  which  we  had  bvrted  lt$mk 
that  of  his  little  daughter. 

« You  see^  Monsieur,"  he  added,  as  he  turned  awar  his  head  le  iri^ 
away  a  tear,  ^  the  history  you  have  asked  for  is  a  rety  sunple  one.'' 

JUi  hour  or  two  afterwards,  when  the  greater  uart  of  the  thinge  had  hen 
disposed  of,  Ma'arozelle  Jacqueline  was  put  up  for  saleamidetthe  jeenend 
lausfater  of  the  assembled  crowd  ;  and,  after  a  solitary  bid  often  aNif  hf  s 
little  ^1,  whose  pecuniary  resources  probabff  did  not  aAaiit  of  her  goat 
any  higher,  was  knocked  down  at  one  franc  to  a  pale  yomg  man  with 
whiteT-brown  whiskers  and  seedy  paletot. 
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"  Til  JUnwi  imM  fciftniinttiin.  tn  faitliiir talrlltrrMf  nfiiiwiial.  li  (u 

•r  A  InJaMer  dtaqr*  to  lodM4  a  Usfe  callti|L  te  wlrfcb  tti«  moat  VlMdl4  taltato  hA 

'Tie  sweet  to  hoid  eoaanranien  with  deep  and  eameet  mea^ 
Who  stir  the  world  by  eloquenee  or  aid  it  with  the  pen. 

Whose  great  hearts  beat  with  sympadhf,  and  yoam  to  aid  and  faff* 
The  poor  and  weak  and  tempesi-toBs^d  upon  life^a  tnmhM 


'Tie  sweet  to  hold  communion  with  atf  who  feel  desire 
To  make  the  world  a  place  of  lore  and  raise  lifers  standard  hi^Of 

Who  seek  to  cast  out  prejudice  and  moral  worth  impai^ 
And  ever  find  some  traces  left  of  Eden  in  the  heart 

"He  sweet  la  held  ooonsanien  with  men  whoee  thei^hli 
Who  fbf  thatoveof jrioeipk  wtti 

SHr-iespeet, 


Rspeet,  m>bias»*d,  kind,  and  fireey 
■eaeart  time,  hat  tilmt  whUk  Is  ta  ha. 


Whovtand 
Yet  live  not  for  tho 

"Us  sweet  to  hold  comamnion  with  each  and  everyone. 
Who  in  the  bonds  of  Fellowship  have  faithful  duty  doae, 

T^hoM  snloua  minds  have  lent  their  aid,  in  any  shape  er  iri^> 
To  elevate  and  dignify,  and  bring  a  better  day. 
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"It  was  a  glorious  sammer's  ereningf  A  tide  of  long  pent-no 
memories  swept  thronffb  the  desolate  heart  of  the  writer  as  she  pennea 
these  words,  a  mist  eatbered  in  her  eyes,  and  her  hand  trembled  ;  so  she 
leant  hack  in  her  cnsiK  to  be  idle  for  a  little  while,  whilst  her  heart  waa 
still  bvsy  with  the  thoughts  those  words  had  awakened.  *A  glorions 
snnnner's  OTening  r*  such  were  the  evenings  of  her  merry  childhood,  when 
a  romp  in  the  hay  field,  or  a  ramble  through  the  fntgrant  country  laneik 
was  an  excuse  for  postponing  the  ever  unwelcome  hour  of  bed.  And 
glorious  too  were  those  evening  hours  in  later  life,  ere  yet  the  giri  had 
tasted  of  a  woman's  trials,  when  the  happy  tryst  was  duljr  kept,  and  the 
■weet  incense  from  the  honeysuckle  bower  bfends  and  minxes  with  the 
still  sweeter  inceqse  of  loving  words  from  loving  lips, — ^lipe  whrch  will  never 
now  speak  to  her  as  in  that  dream  of ''auld  lang  syne. 

^On  happy  summer  evenings  of  long  past  years,  will  ye  never  come 
again  !  is  memory  to  be  the  only  sweetener  of  the  present  r*  such  was  the 
'  muruiui  which  arose  unbidden  to  the  writer's  lips,  as  she  pushed  aside  the 
MS.,  sighing  for  very  weariness,  and  yearning  with  an  inexpressible  yearn- 
ins;  ftnr  one  more  taste  of  the  ^^^oria  ^  of  a  summer's  evening,— one  breath 
or  the  pleasant  soul- reviving  country  air,  of  which  she,  cooped  up  in  a 
second-rate  London  lodging,  had  now  but  a  memory  only. 

The  room  in  which  she  sat  was  meanly  furmshed,  everything  was 
shabby,  depressing,  and  uncomfortable.  The  colours  of  the  scanty  cur- 
tains^ and  still  more  scanty  carpet,  never  of  a  cheerful  hue,  were  fadelf, 
and  the  pattern  of  the  chintz  sofa  cover  had  long  since  vanished  in  the 
wash-tub.  The  occupant  of  the  apartment  did  not  look  in  unison  with 
her  surroundings ;  she  was  neither  young  nor  pretty,  nor  what  is  com- 
monly called  dutingnS  in  appearance,  but  she  looked  unquestionably  the 
lady,  despite  the  homeliness  of  her  dress,  and  there  was  a  certain  air  of 
reuiement  in  the  worn  and  suffering  face  which  told  of  better  days  long 
gone  by. 

8fae  threw  doivn  her  pen»  more  sadl^  than  impatiently,  and  moved 
slow^  to  the  open  window,  but  the  view  it  commanded  of  an  untidy  mews, 
a  noisj  public-house,  backed  by  a  stack  of  grimv  chininies,  was  not  more 
inspiriting  than  that  within  doors ;  there  was,  indeed,  a  streak  of  rosy  light 
ftuntly  tinting  the  distant  horizon,  but  a  recollection  of  the  splendid  sunsets 
she  had  been  wont  to  watch  from  a  mossy  hillock,  in  a  far  distant  garden^ 
made  that  dim  light  a  ghastly  mockery,  and  once  more  reseating  herself 
sheprepured  to  resume  her  labours. 

Her  pen  had  just  been  redipped,  when  the  door  was  pushed  partly  open, 
to  ei^bit  a  card,  unraistakeably  soap-sudded,  and  fingers  to  match :  the 
card  was  thrown  into  a  chair  conveniently  near  the  entrance,  as  a  harsh 
unsentle  voice  announced  "Mrs.  West,"  and  a  lady, rustling  in  ample  skirts, 
enteivd  the  room,  and  stood  for  a  moment  irresolutely  near  the  doorway. 

The  new  comer  was  tall  and  graceful  in  figure<and  did  ample  justice  to 
the  studied  beauty  and  elegance  of  her  attire.  There  was  a  treehness  and 
health  in  her  clear  brilliant  complexion  and  sparkling  eyes,  which  often 
caused  her  to  be  taken  fbr  younger  than  she  really  was,  for  no  trace  either 
of  mental  or  of  physical  suffering,  bad  as  yet  been  stamped  upon  her  frank 
and  bc«ming  countenance.    After  a  momentary  hesitatioz^  she  advanced 
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towards  the  solitair  occupant  of  the  dinfjy  room,  who  moved  tlowlj  for- 
wards, with  a  puzzled  look,  to  greet  her  visitor. 

"  Excuse  my  intrusion,  I  came  to  see  Janet  Hill,  an  old  school-fellow  of 
mine  ;  I  understood  that  she  lived  here,  but  I  see  there  is  some  mistake^'* 
and  Mrs.  West,  with  some  trepidation,  was  about  to  retrace  her  steps, 
when  arrested  by  a  frail  thin  hand  placed  upon  her  arm. 

''  It  is  not  Janet  but  Lucy  who  is  before  you,"  was  the  rejoinder,  in 
a  low  sad  voice,  which,  although  changed  by  sorrow,  was  still  sweet  to 
Mrs.  West's  ear,  and  by  no  means  unremembered,  although  that  good 
lady  still  looked  dubious  as  to  the  identity  of  the  speaker. 

**'  Why,  Lucy,  dear  Lucy,*'  she  at  last  exclaimed,  grasping  the  thin  band 
in  both  of  hers,  **  I  thought  you  were  now  no  longer  Miis  Hill  any  more 
than  I  am  Marion  Harvey  ;  you  recollect  me,  do  you  not  t  How  is  it  you 
are  not  in  Australia!  1  thought  you  were  married,  and  settled  there 
years  ago." 

**  It  was  my  sister  who  married,  not  I." 

''And  have  vou  been  in  England  all  these  years,  perhaps  even  in 
London,  and  I  nave  known  nothing  about  you,  and  have  now  found  you 
out  by  a  mere  chance  I  Dear,  dear,  what  trouble  you  must  have  known 
since  our  happy  school  days.  Poor  Lucy,"  she  added,  as  she  looked  round 
at  the  unattractive  poverty-stricken  aptrtment,  and  then  at  the  shmnken 
care-worn  figure  now  seated  beside  her  on  the  sofa. 

*^  Yes,  I  have  had  my  full  share  of  suffering,  both  physical  and  mental, 
though  doubtless  no  more  of  either  than  was  good  for  me,  that  is  the  one 
thought  which  enables  me  to  bear  up  through  all,  and  still  struggle  on.'* 

"  Will  yon  mind  telling  me  something  of  your  past  sorrows  and  present 
difficulties,  or  is  my  visit  ill-timed  just  now !  You  were  writing  when  I 
came  in  ;  is  not  that  an  author's  MS.  f ' 

"  Yes ;  but  not  mine,  I  am  only  copying  for  a  publisher ;  it  is,  just  now, 
my  ooly  means  of  living,  till  I  am  once  more  strong  enough  for  a 
governess's  situation." 

Tears  of  compassion  sprang  to  Mrs.  West's  eyes ;  she  remembered  the 
time  when  the  worn  and  wasted  woman  beside  her  had  known  a  luxurious 
home,  and  had  been  educated  with  the  expectation  of  inheriting  a  con- 
siderable fortune. 

Lucy  Hill  had  been  too  long  unused  to  sympathy  not  to  respond  readily 
to  that  now  offered  her,  and  by  degrees  the  long  sad  story  of  her  family 
and  personal  trials  was  elicited  from  her ;  and  Mrs.  West  discovered  that 
she^  was  indeed^  entirely  dependent  upon  her  own  exertions  for  a  bare 
maintenance,  without  a  friend  or  relative  to  whom  she  could  apply  for 
assistance.  Her  father  had  been  compelled  to  fly  the  country,  naving 
brought  ruin  and  disgrace  upon  himself  and  children  by  some  transaction 
which  Lucy  did  not  care  to  detail ;  and  at  first  she,  with  her  sister  and  a 


young  brother,  found  a  second  home  with  a  half-brother  of  her  mother's, 
till  that  gentleman  married,  and  was  induced  to  withdhiw  his  protection 
from  them.  Lucy  then  entered  upon  the  governess  carrer,  working  hard 
but  saving  nothing,  for  there  was  her  brother  to  support  and  educate,  and 
her  father  to  as&ist  in  his  poverty  and  exile  whenever  it  was  in  her  power 
to  send  him  a  remittance. 

"  But  how  did  the  mistake  about  your  marriage  originate  f  inquired 
Mrs.  West,  when  the  narrative  of  her  old  friend^  early  trials  had  been 
concluded.  **  I  thought  ^ou  were  engaged  to  a  Mr.  Cooper,  the  only  thing 
I  did^  hear  about  you  whilst  I  was  abroad  ;  and  being  told  of  the  marriage 
of  Miss  Hill  to  a  gentleman  of  that  name,  of  course  supposed  it  to  be  you." 

**  Very  naturally,"  was  the  smiling  rejoinder,  *'  it  you  did  not  see  the 
Christian  name  in  the  paper— I  was  engaged  to  the  gentleman  who  is  now 
my  brother-in-law." 
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'^  M%j  I  aak  how  that  happened,  or  is  it  apainfiil  reTival  of  an  old  grief !" 

**  Nay,  I  have  ontlived  worse  sorrows  than  that.  It  all  came  abont  in  a 
▼ery  matter-of-course  way.  I  had  a  severe  illness,  small-pox,  in  fact,  during 
the  time  of  my  engagement,  shortly  before  my  uncle's  marriage,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  in  danger.  My  recovery  was  very  slow  ;  when  I  at  length 
left  my  room,  I  was,  as  you  may  imagine,  no  lonj^er  what  I  had  been  while 
fortunate  enough  to  attract  Henry  Cooper^s  admiration.  The  altered  feel- 
ijkffn  with  which  he  regarded  me  were  neither  disguised  nor  unperceived. 
My  sister  had  been  safely  removed  from  infection  ;  she  remained  unaltered 
iii  appearance,  and  not  unwilling  to  encourage  the  transfer  of  affections, 
which,  certainly,  could  not  have  been  very  firmly  rooted,  also  my  sister  had 
the  advantage  uf  a  wealthy  godmother,  which  1  had  not,  and  a  legacy  came 
in  opportunely  enough  to  enable  them  to  leave  England  immediately  upon 
their  marriage ;  Mr.  Cooper  having  been  offered  a  yery  lucrative  situation 
voder  goverLroent,  in  Australia.** 

**  And  then  it  was  that  you  first  went  out  in  life  I" 

"  Tes  ;  1  changed  about  from  one  family  to  another,  with  no  settled  home 
of  my  own  to  go  to,  and  with  perhaps  too  haughty  a  rejection  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  friends  who  would  then  have  welcomed  me  as  a  guest.  I  was 
▼ery  proud  and  felt  my  position  keenly  ;  but  I  could,  at  any  rate,  earn  a 
living,  and  was  fortunate  in  procuring  situations,  where  my  salary  was 
not  niggardly ;  but  illness  came  at  length  in  a  meet  distressing  form — 
para]>si8,  which,  for  a  time,  unfitted  me  for  all  exertion,  and  even  now 
ndly  impairs  my  usefulness.  I  tried  daily  teaching  in  London  for  a  time, 
being  incapable  of  undertaking  all  the  duties  of  a  rebident  governess ;  but  I 
found  coach  hire  too  expensive,  and  walking  in  all  weathers  impracticable ; 
M>  that,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  I  subsist  for  the  present  upon  the  little 
I  can  earn  in  copying  either  for  lawyers  or  publishers." 

**  I  must  try  to  do  something  for  you,"  said  her  old  friend  eagerly.  "  I 
heard  your  name  Quite  by  accident  in  a  shop,  and,  on  making  enquiries, 
nipposed  it  might  oe  your  sister  living  here,  so  I  came  hoping  to  be  of  use, 
>nd  I  mean  to  oe,  if  possible,  so  do  not  look  upon  yourself  as  utterly  desti- 
tQte  any  longer.  By-the-bye,  have  you  ever  applied  for  relief  to  the 
Governess's  Institution  ;  you  are  fairly  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  fund  set 
apart  for  the  benefit  of  such  aa  are  in  temporary  distress  1"       ^ 

**  I  have  never  vet  received  any  assistance  from  a  public  charity,"  replied 
Mias  Hill,  somewhat  proudly,  **  nor  will  I  till  my  own  exertions  are  power- 
lets  to  procure  me  a  subsistance." 

Mn.  West  was  sorry  to  have  wounded  the  sensitive  feelings  of  the  poor 

Kvemess  ;  but  the  haughty  mood  was  of  brief  duration,  and  all  trace  of  it 
d  subsided,  when,  remembering  that  her  husband  would  be  expecting  her 
to  call  for  him  at  his  club,  Mrs.  West  rose  to  take  her  leave,  and  with  many 

Sromises  of  coming  again  soon,  made  the  best  of  her  Wajr  down  the  steep, 
ark  staircase,  ana  along  the  narrow  bystreet  to  the  carriage^  still  waiting 
for  her  at  the  comer  of  a  wider  thoroughfare. 

Poor  Lucy  Hill  had  been  too  accustomed  to  kind  words  meaning  nothing, 
and  promisee  unperformed,  to  depend  much  upon  the  prospect  of  assistance 
held  out  to  her  by  her  former  school-fellow,  yet  still  there  was  a  possibility 
of  some  good  resulting  from  the  unexpected  visit — a  hope  sufiicient  to 
stimulate  her  in  her  daily  toil,  and  to  soothe  her  weariness  when  the  day's 
work  was  over.  Week  after  week  dragged  painfully  along,  however,  witfi- 
oat  bringing  any  communication  from  Mrs.  West ;  and  the  **  glorious  sum- 
mer ev«»ning«"  had  given  place  to  autumn's  chilly  twilight,  and  hope  was 
fast  dying  out  of  the  deaolate  hearty  ere  that  lady  again  found  her  way  to 
the  oheerieM  **  two-pair  back." 
**  You  must  have  doubted  my  sincerity,  many  a  time  and  oft,  I  am  o«r- 
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tHiHi  I  ««e  ii  in  y^nr  wan  untruBtinj^  faee  "  she  remnrked,  oooe  more  aMtiog 
herself  upon  the  bard  sofa  bosido  Miss  Hill.  '*  But  I  will  ezplsio  my 
•eemiiijf  n^l«ct ;  in  the  first  place,  I  was  suramoiied  unexpeotedly  to  lbs 
oonntry  to  nurse  a  siok  relative^  and  oould  not  write 'as  I  had  not  your 
precise  address  and  had  no  means  of  obtaining  it ;  seeondljr,  t  would  not 
eoBle  till  1  had  oonsotted  and  anraon^  with  my  husband ;  but  now  thst  I 
am  hMre  it  is  for  a  definite  purpose^  to  earry  you  off  with  mo  immedSatslyt 
80  the  sooner  you  pack  up  your  property  the  better.'* 

Miss  Hill's  remonstrances  were  in  vain,  her  enei^tio  frienf  had  arrsnged 
avefythkiff  with  the  landlady,  and  would  take  no  denial.  MSd.  oould  be 
dempletM  te  bettor  in  a  oomfortable  home  than  in  that  wretched  apsit- 
BMBty  and  all  business  thai  there  wss  to  transact  ooeld  be  accomplished  ^uiitt 
as  well  elsewhere  as  theroi  and  oo«  before  many  dajs^  Luoy  Uill  found  be^ 
self  perfectljF  established  in  Mr.  West's  most  agreeably  located  rsai«l«Boa 
nominally  as  goTerness  to  his  two  little  girlsy  bat  in  reality  as  the  friesd 
and  companion  of  his  wife. 

For  a  few  brief  years  this  easy  and  happy  life  continued,  and  her  htalUi, 
although  not  altogether  re8t<»'ed,  was  very  much  benefited  by  the  p»nffA 
tending  and  consideratkNi  she  met  with  from  her  kind  and  liberal  patrona 
h9^  only  had  she  the  advantage  of  first-rate  medioai  advice,  but  the  mcsm 
and  opportunity  provided  her  for  following  out  whatever  was  teoemmsaded 
as  likely  to  benefit  hw»  Mr»  West  was  not  one  to  do  good  bj  halves ;  U 
was  a  wealthy  man,  and  disposed  to  use  his  wealth  liberally  and  wisslXi 
He  had  consented  to  Mi^  Hill  becoming  an  inmate  of  his  honss  fort 
time  for  his  wife's  sake^  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  became  persoosllj 
interested  in  the  friendless  and  delicate  governess^  whose  trials  had  bees 
so  varied,  and  whcee  life  formed  so  sad  a  contrast  to  the  happv  lot  which 
his  wife  enjoyed.  Marion  rejoioed  to  see  how  Miss  Hill's  judgment  vn 
deferred  to^  ahd  her  opinion  asked,  in  many  ways^  which  showed  that  ber 
husband  regarded  her  rather  as  a  member  of  the  family  than  a  sslarisi 
dependeat^aiid  had  quite  made  up  her  mind  to  retaia  her  beneath  her  rosf 
for  life,  unless  a  better  home  shopld  be  offered  her.  But  these  sebemei 
were  doomed  to  be  frustrated.  Iricy  Hill's  halcyon  di^s  were  of  brief 
duration.  The  brother,  already  sJluded  to  as  dependeai  in  fenssr  fcsn 
upon  her  exertions^  who  through  all  her  trials  had  been  but  an  additiOBsl 
sorrow  to  her,  draining  her  scanty  purse  to  minister  to  his  ledcless  estri- 
vagance^  became  hopelessly  imbecile  needing  careful  nursings  such  ss  bis 
sister  alone  could  give,  not  having  the  moaejr  to  procure  a  iMrc  iuiUUt 
attendant. 

Once  having  recognised  it  as  her  duty  to  nndertakc  this  chaige^  her 
friends'  remcnstrancee  Were  of  no  avail  in  dissuading  hev  fron^  hw  purpsss; 
her  compaMtively  luxurioua  heme  was  abandoned  for  a  small  cotta({e  in  t 
quiet  country  village^  to  which  her  brother  was  removed*  At  firtt  she 
tried  to  snnport  herself  by  her  needle^  but  the  oeoupatio»  was  distastefsly 
and  she  did  not  succeed  in  making  it  answer  |  so,  at  the  suggcstioB  of  somt 
who  premised  to  befriend  her,  she  opened  a  smsAl  da^-school, Priding  her 
time  between  her  pupils  and  the  invalid^  who  larely  Wi  his  room,  bati 
being  perleotly  harmless^  was  often  visited  bv  some  friendly  neighbour 
when  Miss  Hill's  presence  was  most  needed  in  the  scbeol-reom.  Mrsi  West 
still  assisted  her  as  for  as  it  was  in  her  power  to  do  so  ^  but  deatb^suddss 
and  unezpeeted,  deprived  Miss  Hill  ot  this  staunch  and  valuable  friend 
within  a  year  after  ihey  had  parted,  aad^  as  the  sorrow-etricken  family  left 
England  soon  afterwords^  she  was  altogether  deprived  af  the  sympatic  and 
support  she  had  so  long  enjoyed. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  chrouicle  the  daily  trii^  which  were  combated, 
•adatcc^  cr  •vctooom^  by  this  brave  hearted  woflMk%  doiinig  the  yssrfl 


which  Mi  Minj^lea  with  porttif  aild  pHihition,*  ekitig  Iflit  btit  a  «tf(intjr 
nlMiM«iiee  bj  hei*  ceaseless  toil ;  the  InTalid  still  lived  on,  a  burdlSii  to 
himself  and  a  constant  trial  to  his  tinselfish  attendant; 

We  #ill  p9M  over  a  few  yeatl;  till  Jhi  find  her  no  lon|rer  able  to  caHjr 
on  her  little  school,  bHti^r  herself  prostrate  by  a  debilitating  fever.  l*he 
nei^hbonrs  ai^  very  kind,  for  she  has  f^ined  ah  entrance  into  many  a  heart 
in  Inat  <|tiiet  sjjot ;  atid  the  doct(>i^  althoiij^h  he  looks  for  no  feei  is  Unre- 
mitting in  his  visits,  but  how  little  cail  his  kindness  or  his  drags  atail,  td 
chase  the  racking  thonj^lit  bf  dt^ts  aocninulating  upon  h^  with  etrerr 
day's  iiiaetivity,  and  the  nntotisfltd  demands  of  the  qn^fnlotts  invalidfi 
#hos6  mental  perception  is  not  scute  enough  to  hnde^stand  the  stefii 
necessity  df  fdrei^oing  comforts  whidh  a  Sister's  lovtf  ha^  hitherto  ptotided 
for  hiili,  he  khdws  not  at  what  bost.  She,  who  ofice  scorned  the  idea  of 
depending  tlpon  charitv,  would  tiow  be  only  tdo  grateful  for  a  donation^ 
hoilr^er  trifling ;  and  the  clergyhian  of  the  district  collects  a  small  Sum 
for  her  imm^diatb  need,  but  his  congregation,  though  ben<^ol«nt)  ate 
neither  wealthV  tier  influential.  Then  efforts  are  inade  to  obtain  an 
aniinity  from  the  in<ttitutibn  mentioned  to  her  long  a^o  by  Mrs.  Weat^ 
but,  alas !  this  candidates  are  nhmerous,  hers  is  no  solitary  instance  of 
peiinry  and  distress,  othi<r  eases,  equally  pkinful,  are  more  ably  advdeated) 
and  Hection  after  elation  takes  place,  leaving  her  still  amongst  the 
unsadeesaful-^ttttsttcees6f\il  in  a  struggle  fbr  a  dertain  income  of  £15  per 
annum ! 

Her  friends  wonld  likd  i6  secure  hei*  a  home  in  the  asyldm,  fof  she^ 
p66f  thing,  is  old  enough  no^  in  ^ears  aud  trduble  to  be  admitted  $  but 
such  is  not  her  desire,  snb  cannot  leave  her  brother  till  death  Shall  part 
them,  and  for  his  sake  she  prays  that  she  may  not  be  the  first  taken. 

At  length,  when  all  other  resources  have  failed,she  writes  a  bare  statement 
of  the  facts  to  the  sister  in  Australia,  whose  path  has  beeii  so  mncli 
AitH>tber  than  hers ;  but  from  whom  she  has  never  received  either  assist- 
ance or  sympathy.  A  five  pound  note,  and  a  request  not  to  repeat  th^ 
application,  is  the  only  response. 

Seven  y^rS  go  slowly  by,  and  one  df  the  suffbrers  has  entered  intd  rest ; 
hut  Lnc^  Hill  still  lives  on ;  She  id  Very  aged  and  infirm  now,  for  her  sight 
i#  iQmbst  gbne,  and  another  Stroke  of  paralysis  hiis  cHppled  her  hopeletely, 
she  iB  Still  cheerful,  pfttient,and  enduring,  |(ratefdt  to  the  many  frlehds  who 
do  what  they  can  to  alleviate  her  sbffMNngs ;  but,  she  ib  ^till  a  rejiictedeati* 
didate.  Her  case  has  been  again  brought  forward,  and  more  influentially 
advocated  than  at  first,  and  she  no  longer  objects  to  the  prospect  of  a  home 
in  the  asylum,  for  she  has  been  for  some  time  an  inmate  in  the  family  of  a 
benevolent  medical  man,  who  can  scarcely  afixird  to  keep  her  long  as  their 
gueat,  and  other  home  she  has  none.  She  has,  however,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  regular  annuity  from  the  charity  which  she  had  so  long  tried  for 
in  vain.  And  now  the  election  day  comes  round  a^n,  a  dull,  depressing, 
foggy  November  day,  and  the  good  doctor's  wife  is  earlv  at  the  Uanover 
Squar^  flootiil,  in  the  hope  of  seenring  a  few  more  votes  at  the  vei^  last. 

She  is  a  bustling,  active  woman  of  business,  and  canvasses  eagerly  right 
and  left ;  but  not,  alas,  with  the  success  she  deserved.  Her  friend  stands 
high  on  the  poll,  high  enough  to  receive  the  £10  now  awarded  to  the  Sre 
next  in  rotation  to  two  euccessfnl  candidates  ;  but  not  high  enotigh  W  be 
one  of  those  two.  Tears  came  to  her  byes,  it  would  be  May  before  the 
aeat  election.  The  long,  dreary  winter  lay  before  them,  an  Incfeksini^ 
family  and  Inci^easing  infirmities  for  the  aged  guest,  ^ho  had  sufFei^d  so 
Bitlch  during  the  previous  winter,  demanding  so  many  comforts  which  It 
it^utd  be  now  still  hrore  difficult  to  affjrd  her. 

**  Ton  #ere  yrerf  nearly  ia,  if  it  had  not  beeh  for  tha  ten  Totei  I  eaenrat 
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yesterday  from  my  friend  Sir  John,  yon  would  have  beaten  my  cuididtte,'' 
aaid  a  ioyialy  facetious-lookinj;  man  at  her  elbow, — **  By  Greoi^e,  it  wis  a 
close  share  ;  you  are  sure  to  be  all  right  in  Majr  tho',  yon  shall  hare  nj 
interest/'  he  added  more  considerately,  on  noticing  how  really  pained  bn 
neighbour  looked  as  she  prepared  for  her  comfortless  walk  home.  **  Let 
me  see  the  particulars  on  your  card.    Bear  me,  a  very 


indeed ;  I  think  I've  heard  her  name  before — ^knew  something  olf  her 
brother~ah,  well  you  may  depend  on  me  in  May." 

May  came  at  last ;  the  winter  had  been  struggled  through,  and  old  Min 
Hill  had  not  been  deprived  of  the  hospitable  uielter  of  Dr.  M's  roof— it 
would  only  be  till  May,  they  would  make  the  best  of  things  till  then,  wh«i 
she  was  fiure  of  becoming  an  inmate  of  the  Home  in  ECentishtown.  A 


lovely,  genial  day  it  was,  when,  in  company  with  the  gentleman  whose  interat 
had  rouly  been  devoted  to  Miss  Hill,  Mrs.  M.  once  more  found  herself  is 
the  election  room.  She  had  left  her  eld  friend  with  considerable  reluctsaoe^ 
finding  her  weaker  than  usual  and  somewhat  agitated,  probably  from  anxiety 
as  to  the  result  of  the  election.  However,  there  was  no  cause  for  appre- 
hension— no  fear  of  disappointment  now.  She  was  returned  at  the  h€«d  of 
the  poll,  her  election  was  secured  at  last,  and  with  beating  heart  tnd 
bounding  step,  Mrs.  M.  hurried  home  with  the  good  news.  Her  husbsnd 
was  out ;  but  one  of  her  daughters,  who  had  been  sitting  all  the  moniiog 
with  the  old  lady,  said  she  was  then  quietly  asleep,  so  the  doctor^s  wife  had 
to  restrain  her  impatience,  and  took  up  her  station  by  the  bed-side,  to  be 
the  first  to  give  her  the  welcome  tidings  on  her  awaking. 

The  sleeper's  face  was  turned  from  her,  but  she  was  perfectly  tnnqvil, 
and,  bending  over,  she  saw  a  half  smile  upon  tho  aged  lips.  Her  dreaiai 
were  certainly  not  of  failure  ;  so  Mrs.  M.  sat  quietly  down  to  watch  her; 
but,  ere  long,  fell  into  a  half  slumber  herself,  from  «hl<^  she  was  arooaed 
by  her  husband's  hand  resting  on  her  shoulder. 

**  William  !"  she  exclaimed,  starting  up,  *'  it  is  all  over^  she  has  a  boms 
at  last,  she  is  successful  I" 

**  Thank  God  1"  was  the  fervent  rejoinder. 

Both  turned  towards  the  sleeper ;  their  voices  had  not  aroused  her,  for  ibe 
was  very  weary,  the  husband  and  wife  drew  nearer,  and  bent  over  her  with 
hushed  breath  and  a  strange  undefined  feeling  of  expectancy.  It  was  true, 
she  was  indeed  no  longer  a  rejected  Candidate;  oat  the  home  she  had 
entered  into  was  etemalin  the  heavens  I 

Y.  B.  N. 


QD|fje  ^obge  ^0m. 


SOIBBE  IN  HONOUB  OP  OUE  GRAND  MASTBB. 


Oir  Monday  evening,  August  8th,  the  members  of  the  Order,  m  the 
Stockport  District,  held  a  tea  party  and  soiree  in  the  hall  of  the  Widows' 
and  Orphans'  Institute,  Wellington  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating 
the  honour  conferred  upon  the  Stockport  District  uy  the  appointment  oT 
Mr.  William  Hickton  to  the  hi^h  oflice  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Cider. 
The  room  was  very  tastefully  decorated  with  flags  and  bannera  of  differeot 
devices,  the  flag  of  the  Order  being  in  the  centre.    On  the  front  of  tho 
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gtllerj,  the  fandamental  principles  of  Odd-Fellowahip  were  inscribed  on 
white  buwere— Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth. 

An  efficient  company  of  singers  was  enga^^,  who  added  not  a  little  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  company  by  the  tasteful  manner  in  which  they 
"discoursed  sweet  music"  daring  the  evening.  Mr.  Henxy  Collier  presided 
at  the  pianoforte. 

On  the  platform  were — ^The  Rev.  E.  D.  Jackson,  rector  of  8t.  Thomas's 
Church,  Heaton  N'orris;  Henry  Coppock,  Esq.;  Ralph  Howard,  Esq., 
president  of  the  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Institute  ;  P.P.G.M.  Councillor 
M.  8annby ;  Mr.  Councillor  Heginbotham ;  F.O.M.  Schofield,  of  Bradford  ; 
P.6.M.  Alexander,  of  Leeds ;  P.G.M.  Street,  of  Wirksworthj  O.M.  Wm. 
Hiekton,  Stockport ;  D.6.M.  Buck,  of  Birmingham  ;  P.P.G.M.  John  Gale, 
of  Uverpool ;  Uev.  John  Allen,  Long  Sutton ;  P.P.G.M.  J.  Woodcock, 
GlosMp;  CJ8.  Burgess,  South  London;  P.P.G.M.  John  Harper, Stockport ; 
P.P.G.M.  —  Webb,  of  Hyde  ;  Mr.  Sykes  and  Mr.  Stanton,  of  Birkenhead. 

In  responding  to  the  toast  of  the  evening—the  G.M.,  D.G.M.,  and  C.8. 
of  the  Order,  proposed  by  Mr.  Councillor  Saunby, — Mr.  W.  Hickton  spoke 
long  and  feelingly.  Stockport,  he  said,  could  not  boast  of  its  dukes,  its 
loros,  or  its  squires,  like  some  districts,  but  they  could  boast  of  having 
working  men  among  them  ^ho  had  the  honesty  to  carry  out  those  impor- 
tant principles,  *' faith,  hope,  charity,  friendship,  love,  and  truth."  He  was 
rare  the  gentlemen  of  Stockport  would  not  be  ashamed  of  joining  the 
Odd-Fellows,  if  they  would  only  become  acquainted  with  the  principles 
that  guided  them.  Their  society  now  extended  to  every  part  of  the  world 
vhere  civilization  had  already  gone ;  and  he  was  proud  to  say  that  last 
year  they  initiated  24,907  persons  into  the  Orderf  (Applause.)  Stockport, 
although  progressing  favourably,  might  not  have  increased  so  rapidly  as 
other  districts  had  done  of  late  years,  out  still  he  was  proud  to  belong  to  it, 
for  he  believed  in  no  district  would  they  find  greater  attention  paid  to 
those  high  principles  to  which  he  had  alluded,  than  in  this. 

Various  other  toasts  were  proposed  and  responded  to— by  P.G.M. 
Alexwder,  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Jackson,  P.G.  Schofield,  Mr.  H.  Coppock, 
^ir.  J.  Gale,  the  Rev.  J.  Allen,  Mr.  H.  Heginbotham,  Mr.  A.  Lomonte, 
Mr.  Ralph  Howard,  and  others.  We  regret  that  want  of  space  prevents 
OS  giving  a  full  report  of  this  interesting  meeting. 


INAUGURATION  OF  AN  ODD-FELLOWS'  BURIAL  GROUND. 


TBi  oersmony  of  opening  the  burial  ground  of  the  Pimlico  District  of 
Odd-FeUows,  Miancheeter  unity  Friendly  Society,  took  place  on  Monday. 
September  Gth.  The  proprietors  of  the  Great  Necropolis  having  presented 
the  district  with  a  plot  of  freehold  land,  about  three  hundred  members 
And  friends  went  down  to  Woking  Cemetery,  by  special  train,  in  order  to 
tike  legal  possession  of  the  gift,  and  formally  inaugurate  the  monument^ 
erected  to  commemorate  the  event.  Among  those  present  on  this  interest- 
inff  occasion  were  Mr.  S^ifi;  G.M.  of  the  Pimlico  District ;  D.G.M.  Jones, 
P.P.G.M.  Yates.  P.G.  Rickards,  and  Mr.  Goodchild,  secretary;  Mr.  Filsell 
Md  Mr.  Roe  of  the  North  London  District,  P.G.M.  Fisher  of  the  South 
London  District,  Mr.  Walker,  D.C.R.  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Pardon,  and  various  members  of  the  metropolitan  press. 

Co  arriving  at  the  ground  the  company  formed  into  procession  and  pro- 
Meded  to  the  chapel,  where  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Lemaire  delivered  a  short  l>ut 
inpressive  diaconrse  from  the  133rd  Psalm,  applying  the  text,  "  Behold 
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hfim  gofi4  8ii4  haw  pleitffU)!  U  14  fyr  breibren  tp  dlwell  tMetber  |n  |ni^«" 
to  the  purposQ for  which  )u4 audiei^ce h^id atten^bledl, anapQji^iiouig vit^ 
fto  iipproprUte  prayer. 

The  rev,  gentleman  ib^n  proceeded  frpm  i]^»  chapel,  followed  by  tb« 
member8|  in  proc^s^iqn,  to  tue  monufDeat  erected  ia  the  c^^tre  pf  tbt 
space  assigned  to  the  Pimlico  District  as  a  burial-place.  Oa  arriving  tben 
Mr.  Churchill,  the  secretary  of  the  comiiuiy,  read  the  deed  of  assigaiiMnt, 
and  then  handed  it  oi^er  tp  the  trustees.  Mr.  Stiff,  G.P.M.  pit  tl|e  Pimlico 
district,  then  read,  in  an  inipfe^ive  roanner,  an  eloquent  aqd  i^pproprists 
address  written  for  the  ocoaston  by  Mr.  Stuart,  the  well-knowi^  uage^ifi 
and  Odd-FellQw,  vhp  wi|s  prc^nt  during  the  cercmoqv. 

pr-  Petti^ev  then  made  aome  appropriate  remarlcp,  pqinting  o^  tht 
benefite  which  the  establishment  of  th^  burialrgrouud  Voqld  cfwi'er  npop 
the  memders  of  the  Pimlico  District j  and  n)ore  especially  cm  their  iri(M{W« 
and  families,  by  diminishing  the  post  of  funerals,  aiid  thi^  le^vin^  i  pfvtioa 

""     "     ' .     .  -      -    jr  BjmnleiiaBce^ 

ukdustiy. 
.        .,  ,,       id  waadeplsisd 

to  be  i|iily  inauffuratea.  <  The  monument,  which  is  about  eeven  feet  in 
height,  is  exceedingly  chaste  ifpd  beautiful.  It  was  e>c<^ted  by  Um 
sculptors  of  the  company,  and  represents  by  allegoric^il  figuref  the  thrst 
evangelical  virtuear-Faith,  Hope,  and  Charily;  together  with  the  symbol 
of  the  Order — Friendship,  iiove,  and  Truth.  At  the  base  W4S  tha  Ibllowi^g 
inscription  :~5*  ^urial-tf round  of  the  Pimlico  piatfict  of  the  ladepeadeai 
Order  of  Qdd-FellowflJ^lanchester  Unity,  inauguraied  the  5^h  ofSepteim^ 
anno  Domini,  1859.    Erc^ed  by  vqlnntary  suDscriptions.'* 

The  memhers  and  theif  friends  then  retumea  to  the  railway  itiltifHi, 
where  they  partpok  of  ^reshment^  and  alterwarda  enjoyed  themselves  io 
walking  oyer  the  commpn,  till  the  railway  bell  repalled  them  to  the  totio 
in  which  they  returned  to  town.  Ap  excellent  d^tintif  was  proTided  by 
t|^  Vecropofie  Company  (br  the  committee  aB4  ^he  membert  ^i  tjlie  pnti. 


LORD  ASHLEY  A  SUBSCRIBING  MEMBER. 


It  having  been  intimated  that  Lord  Asblmr,  M.P.  for  the  Borooffh 
of  Cricklade,  intended  joining  the  Widows*  Hope  Lodge,  Swindon,  hit 
(iordship  niras  met  at  the  station  on  Saturday,  the  6tb  of  4«npi  ^fpW 
of  the  past  oificers  and  brothers'  of  the  lodge.  Lord  Ashley,  with  tae 
officers  and  brothers  in  full  regalia,  proceeded  to  the  lodge  house,  wbne 
bis  Lordship  was  duly  initiated  as  a  subscribing  member.  '  A  eopj  of  the 
rulee,  handsomely  bound,  was  then  presented  to  him  by  Fast  Qraiid  Ma 
Ovay,  with  an  appropriate  ad<iresa;  to  which  his  Loraship  respeaded  in 
eloquent  and  toacning  Ungnage.— After  the  dosiotf  of  the  wdge.  his  Lord- 
ihip  waa  escorted  to  the  station  by  the  ofiioers  and  bretbien,  attended,  si 
before,  by  the  excellent  band  of  the  Oreat  Weetem  Railway. 


INITIATION  OP  TWO  MEMBERS  OP  PAELIA^BNT. 


A  Imeand  wfloential  meeting  of  dBeen  and  nembeia  of  TinQW  lads«> 
in  the  Norlh  London  Diatriet  took  place  on  the  IQth  May,  at  the  Mare 
Lqdge,  und^r  the  preaidenfiy  of  HT.O.  Ptepden,  for  the  pxurppaiof 
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imiUding  Mr.  Edwip  Janift.  H.P.  lor  ^arylAaa%  ^nd  Mr.  Acton  B. 
AjrtoDy  M.P.  for  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

Ader  the  iaitiatioB  find  usual  lod^^  business,  Prov.  G.M.  Filsell^  in  a 
brief  hut  eloquent  speech^  proposed^  **  Health  and  prosperity  to  the  ^ewlj- 
initiated  ijpembers." 

Mr.  £dwin  James,  in  acknowled^n^  the  compliment,  observed  that,  but 
fer  his  attention  having  bein)(  drawn  to  this  greet  and  useful  assooiation, 
he  might  have  passed  through  life  without  having  added  lo  his  knowledge 
the  fact  that  there  existed  a  society  numbering,  as  he  was  told,  near 
300,000  members,  whose  dutjjr  and  business  h  was  to  M  each  cither  in 
manfully  fighting  the  battle  of  life.  It  was  by  prudenoe  and  forethought 
alone  that  the  working  man  was  enabled  to  raise  himeelf  in  the  seale  of 
society,  ^d  become  an  actual  power  in  the  land.  If  working  men  were 
true  to  each  other  they  would  find  that  not  only  must  legislatures  accord 
to  them  that  independence  and  that  legal  protection  so  necessary  to  the 
proper  working  of  societies  like  this ;  but  they  would  matwialty  assi»t  in 
the  amelioration  of  the  disabiliiiee  under  whioh  they,  as  wovkiag  men,  bad 
SQ  lopp:  aud  so  patiently  laboured.  He  had  listened  with  admiration  and 
no  small  surprise  to  the  noble  and  even  uious  si^time^ta  expressed  in  the 
Initi^iop  chaige,  and  he  must  say  that  he  no  longer  wondered  to  find  the 
Manchester  Unity  waft  increasing  in  nurab«ra  and  imnortanee.  He  coidially 
than^^ed  the  members  of  the  Maro  Antony  Lodge  for  the  honour  they  had 
done  bim  in  making  him  a  member,  and  esteemed  hiiqself  happy  in  betng 
useful  in  bringing  before  Parliament  the  great  living  truths  and  philan- 
thropic principles  advocated  by  the  society  known  as  the  Manchester  Unity 
ef  Odd-Fellows. 

Mr.  A.  8.  Ayrton  expressed  himself  happy  in  endorsing  all  that  had 
been  aaid  by  bis  honourable  friend  the  member  for  Marylebone;  but  he 
most  say  something  more.  He  had  the  honour  of  representing  the  largest 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  constituency  in  the  kingdom.  Now,  how* 
ever,8inoehe  had  become  an  Odd-Fellow  he  had  the  additional  responsibility 
of  representing  in  P^liament,  with  Mr.  Edwin  James^  the  memoers  of  the 
metropolitan  section  of  the  most  important  Friendly  aiociety  in  the  world. 
A  new  chapter  had  this  night  been  opened  in  his  experience.  He  saw 
before  him  a  great  pumber,  many  of  them  young  men,  whose  future  Could 
not  but  be  inioenced  by  the  lessons  of  prudence,  forethou|;ht,  and  integrity 
inculcated  ip  every  act  and  deed  of  this  most  useful  Society.  The  world 
was  ^t  to  sneer  at  the  assumption  of  scarfs  and  other  emblems  of  authority 
by  members  of  associations  like  this,  but  he  was  assured  that  so  far  from 
the  use  of  regalia  having  a  bad  tendency,  it  gave  a  gravity  and  purpose  to 
working  meu^  assemblies  which  nothing  else  could  so  well  effect;  the  red 
icarf  of  the  ChairmAn  was  indeed  but  as  the  robe  of  the  Speaker  in  ''another 
place/'  or  the  collar  of  S.S.  and  garter  of  the  Peer.  It  would  he  his  duty 
and  plcsauvc  at  aU  times  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  working  man,  and 
be  ]ui#w  no  better  way  of  effeeting  thai  gieat  object  than  by  ipaking 
hMntclf  tboronghfy  aoquaiiited  with  the  pnpciploft  mid  practica  of  Odcf 
VeUcvWship. 

The  hsalttha  of  th«  Pictriet  Qffioera  a^d  Visiting  Officers  and  Brothers, 
together  with  that  of  the  Chairman,  concluded  the  proceedings  of  the 
evening. 

[A  more  full  and  complete  account  of  the  above  initiation  was  among  th 
^  lost"  MSa.  of  last  quarter.] 
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NORTH  LONDON  DISTRICT. 


Finanotal  itatement  of  the  Stok  and  Fanend  Fand  of  Mvontj  lodgM  in  the 
orth  London  Diitrict,  ficom  their  last  audit  in  1857,  to  their  last  andit  in  1836. 

£      f.  d, 

Amoont  of  capital  at  the  andit  in  1857 42,718   2   4} 

To  which  add  oath  xeoeired  during  the  year  :— 

£      9.   d.     , 

For  admission  fbea 396    4    7 

For  contributions    8,142  16    7| 

Forinterest 1,316    2  10       9,856   4  Of 

62,573    6   6i 
EzpnrDiTURB. 

For  sick  allowaaoes  4,419    0    ^ 

For  fiineral  IcTies  1,697    1    8| 

Then  snbtnoting  ezpenditu^ 6,116    2  1 


Left  the  total  capital  at  the  last  audit,  in  1858 46,457    4   4| 

In  sizty-fonr  lodges  the  income  exceeded  the  expenditure  by .      3,803  12  11| 
In  six  lodges  the  expenditure  was  more  than  the  income  by...  64  11    0 

Wh*ch  shows  the  net  increase  of  capital  to  the  Sick  and 
Funeral  in  the  year  1858,  to  be  3,739    1  11| 

The  returns,  of  ages,  from  two  lodges  being  incomplete,  are  omitted;  but 
the  number  of  members  in  sixty-nine  lodges  is  7,047,  and  the. number  at  each 
ageis  as  follows :— 


Agt. 
M«mbM>i. 

18 
16 

82 
250 

46 
126 

60 
11 

19 
70 

33 

234 

47 
141 

61 
2 

20 
119 

21 
172 

22 

198 

36 
253 

23 
223 

24 
264 

25  26  '  27 
268  263  256 

28 
322 

29 
295 

30 
277 

44 

184 

31 
230 

Mmnben. 

34 

247 

48 
151 

256 

37 
280 

38 
251 

39 
220 

40  1  41 

219 ,  203 

1 

42 
233 

56 
18 

43 
204 

57 
8 

45 

140 

MenxMn. 

49 
116 

50 

87 

51 
64 

52 
59 

53 
37 

54  i  55 
28  !  19 

58 
12 

99 
9 

Mcmben. 

62 
3 

63 

4 

64 

■  •  • 

65 

1 

66  1  67 
..  1  1 

68  69 
2   ... 

«  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  • 

74 
1 

We  congratulate  tbe  lodges  in  the  North  London  District  for  giring  in 
their  returns  the  number  of  members  at  each  age.  The  average  aae  of  the 
members  may  be  very  well  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  or  as  a  measure  by  which 
one  society  may  be  compared  with  another.  But  the  Actuaiy  requtrss  the 
number  of  meniberi  at  each  age,  as  a  solid  basis  U]^n  which  to  calculate  the 
present  yalue  of  an  assurance  at  death,  an  allowance  m  sickness,  or  an  annuity. 


ANNIVERSARIES,  PRESENTATIONS,   Ac. 

m 

Albt,  Norfolk.— -The  thirteenth  anniversary  of  the  Loyal  Lord  Suifidd 
Lodge  was  held  on  Wednesday,  July  27th.  The  members  met  at  the  lodge 
house  at  one  o'clock,  and  proceeded,  in  prooeanon,  to  chnreh,  headed  by 
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Taddenham's  brass  band.  An  excellent  sermon  was  preaobed  by  tbe  Rer. 
H.O.  Griffith.  Tbe^  returned  in  the  same  order  to  the  Horse  Shoes  Inn, 
where  an  excellent  dinner  was  senred  up  in  a  spacious  booth,  which  was  Ratly 
Slid  i4)propriately  decorated  with  ilaf^s  and  evei^^reens.  About  110  sat 
down  under  the  presidencr  of  J.  Shepherd,  Esq.,  suixeon ;  supported  by 
the  Rot.  H.  G.  Griffith,  P.G.M.  Daynes,  J.  Cook,  J.  Sheoherd,  sen.,  and  V . 
Colman,  Esqrs..  with  Messrs.  Richardson,  Hicks,  Ped^^rih,  Pratt,  Gay,  and 
BarrelL  The  Rev.  G.  Griffith,  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  "  the  Cieiigry/' 
took  a  general  view  of  Odd-Fellows'  societies,  and  commonted  upon  the 

freat  benefits  dexived  therefrom.  On  the  health  of  the  G.M.  and  Board  of 
directors  being  proposed,  P.G.M.  Daynes,  the  respected  C.S.  of  the  Dis- 
trict, responded  in  a  very  able  speech.  Several  other  toasts  having  been 
proposed  and  responded  to,  interspersed  with  some  excellent  songs,  dancing 
was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  till  the  company  separated. 

Attlbborouob,  Kunbaton,  Warwickshibs. — ^The  members  of  the  Loyal 
Howard  Lodge  met  on  Sunday  evening,  lith  Septr.,  as  is  their  custom  every 
year  previous  to  their  anniversary  dinner,  about  70  walked  in  procession  to 
church.  The  service  was  conducted  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Mackie,  of  Chilyers 
CatOD,  and  a  most  excellent  sermon  was  preached  by  Bro.  Rev.  J.  R.  Quirk. 
Oh  Wednesday,  ihe  19tii  inst.,  96  of  the  brethren  and  friends  sat  down  to  an 
excellent  dinner ;  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Bro.  John  Estlin,  solicitor,  and 
on  one  side  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mackie,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Quirk,  R.  B.  Nason,  sug- 
geoD,  H.  Smith,  and  John  Powers,  Esqs.  The  vice-chairs  by  P.P.  G.M.  Charles 
liiU^  and  P.G.  Hent^  Clews,  supported  on  each  side  by  past  officers.  After 
the  usual  loyal,  patriotic,  and  complimentary  toasts,  Mr.  W.  Tavemer,  the 
secretary,  said—"  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  told  you  at  our  last  anni- 
versary meeting  that  our  funds  amounted  to  £300 ;  now  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
informing  you  that  they  amount  to  more  than  £1300,  so  that  beside  paying 
nek  payments  and  all  other  charges  we  have  added  more  than  £100  to  our 
stodc.  I  think  this  will  tell  for  itself  the  prosperity  of  the  lod^e.  Our  number 
on. the  book  ia  119,  and  the  last  eight  months  we  have  declmed  making  any 
more  members,  upon  these  grounds :  we,  who  have  braved  the  storm  for  16, 17, 
18,  and  19  years,  and  paid  our  £1  Is.,  or  more,  at  entrance,  think  there  is  no 
wesson  in  initiating  others  for  five  shillings  or  seven  and  sixpence,  who 
are  immediately  partners  in  the  said  £1300 ;  and  now  we  shall  initiate  any  ap- 
prored  person  up  to  27  years  for  £1.  Is.,  and  the  annual  or  additional  pa3naaents 
seeording  to  the  145th  General  Law,  according  to  age."  Several  other  toasts, 
interspened  with  some  good  singing,  concluded  the  evening's  proceedings. 

CHssTEaTOM.— On  Tuesday,  July  19th,  the  members  of  the  Loyal  Miners* 
Lodffe  celebrated  Uieir  anniversary.  The  lodge  assembled  at  eight  o'clock  a.m., 
at  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  when  a  number  of  new  members,  one  of  whom  was  L.  L. 
Haslope,  Esq.,  were  initiated,  the  ceremonv  being  performed  by  P.G.M.  Glass, 
P.Q.M.  Alcock,  C.S.  Bowers,  and  P.G.  Bennett.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
business  the  brethren  and  a  number  of  friends,  altogether  about  200,  headed 
b^  their  banner  and  two  bands  of  music,  marched  in  procession  through  the 
village  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Haslope,  by  whom  they  were  most  kindly 
received.  After  making  a  short  stay  at  this  pleasant  spot,  the  party  proceeded 
to  church,  where  divine  service  was  held,  prayers  being  read  and  an  excellent 
sermon  nreached  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Jackson.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service 
the  bretnren  repaired  in  procession  to  Apedale  Hall,  the  residence  of  J.  £. 
Heathcote,  Esq.,  who  briefly  and  appropriately  addressed  his  visitors,  con- 
gratolating  them  upon  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  lodge,  and  wishing  it 
^ery  success.    The  party  remained  on  the  grounds  about  half  an  hour,  which 
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mmvmf  •grmb^  qmi.  Um  ptrfornnnm  «f  •  {mt^  of  glia  <wfni  mi  Ihi 
bands  -materially  adoiiig  to  their  pleaoura,  after  wlu<^  thej  a^yenrBed  te  « 
tastefully  decorated  toot,  near  the  Bed  Lioa  Ina,  wbere  a  boimtifid  aad  eiod- 
leat  dinnar  vas  done  avwle  justiee  to;  P.G.  Beimett  efBgiatfid  a«  ffhuinmn, 
supported  by  the  itev.  W.  H.  Jaekaon  and  L.  L.  Hasiiya,  Baa.,  and  seraol 
omoan  of  the  lodge.  The  usual  loyal  aad  patiiotit  toasts  were  duly  hoiittiad, 
the  Bev.  W.  H.  Jadcson  vespondiag  to  the  "Bishop  and  Cleny.*'  Other 
toasts,  including  "The  Otderr  responded  to  by  Brother  Qlass,  "The  Hedth 
of  Mr.  H aslope,"  responded  to  by  tiiat  gentleman,  fcc,  wese  ooiidia%  &mk\ 
after  which  toe  guests  adjounied  to  tbe  field  adjoining,  wheve  a  variety  of 
sports  were  hear&ly  enteved  into.  At  six  o^locc  the  members  with  tbeir 
mends,  numbering  altogether  about  406,  again  entered  the  tent  and  partook 
•f  an  excellent  tea,  kindly  provided  by  Mr.  Haslope,  the  new  mem))er.  The 
party  then  returned  to  the  field,  and  in  a  round  of  gymnastic  amosenmti 
pleasantly  whiled  away  the  evening  hours,  until  "  darkness  spread  its  maptle 
o^  the  earth,"  when  they  repaired  to  their  homes  invigorated  in  heakh,  imd 
vith  agreeable  remembrances  of  one  of  the  hap^aest  days  of  tiieir  toiling  liw. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  this  lodge  is  in  a  meet  prosperous  state,  its  mipibai 
now  nimfibering  IdO,  and  its  funds  amounting  to  £800. 

I^isss— The  Loyal  Independent  and  Broadential  Tlnlphiii  Tiodgei  in  this 
town  held  a  festival  on  Aonday,  August  28.  A  lasge  proportion  of  the  bmbl« 
hers  assembled  in  the  morning  and  fonned  in  prooession,  in  "  fiiU  segahs." 
We  understand  the  banners  and  flags  were  purchased  by  voluntary  saliemptiM 
hgf  tiie  members  of  the  two  lodges.  A  very  interesting  feature  in  the  prooesaiQn 
was  the  number  of  children  carrying  litUe  flags.  At  eleven  o'clock,  pieoeded 
by  Messrs.  Moulton*«  excellent  brass  band  irom  Bradford,  they  walked  to  St 
JFamfis*s  Church,  whoBa  divine  service  was  parformed,  and  a  very  soitahle 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  B.  C.  Bowding,  the  incumbent,  finm  the 
words,  **  Can  two  walk  together,  except  thay  be  agceed  P"  (Amoa  iii.  3.)  Tke 
dioir,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  D.  Greenland,  the  oi^ganial,  pei^nned  the 
t^rtiX  service.  Alter  service,  the  procession  paiiaded  the  town  to  the  meii^ 
strains  of  the  band,  accompanied  b^  the  ringing  of  the  beUs  of  aU  the  choidui. 
Between  three  and  four,  at  the  Biaing  Sun  Inn,  a  very  large  conqiany  sat  dovn 
to  dinner.  So  numerous  were  they  ttiat  the  lo^  room,  which  has  bran  cob- 
a^derably  enlarged,  was  unable  to  oontain  them,  and  maa^  were  obli^  to  dioe 
sepaf:^tefy.  The  party  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Order,  with  a  few  visitors,  sod 
vas  presided  over  b^  Brother  C.  Barby  Qriffith,  Bsa.,  M.P.,  who  aj^taied  to 
enter  very  heartily  into  the  proceedings  Brother  lames  PjilKe,  tkte  P.it,B., 
occupied  the  vice-chair.  The  room  was  gaily  dressed  with  flowers  and  ever- 
gneena,  and  the  usual  mottoes.  After  the  usual  kyal  aad  patriotic  toasts,  Br. 
Jones,  secretary  of  the  Providential  Dolphin,  gave  some  partioukia  of  the 
progress  of  that  lodge,  which  hasaid  was  in  a  most  flouriahiag  stato.  In  1857, 
the  year,  of  their  last  procession,  it  had  154  members,  and  the  inoome  exceeded 
the  expenditure  by  £96. 2s.  lOd.  For  the  year  1858  the  income  was  £274.  Os.  6d., 
and  exceeded  the  enenditore  by  £174.  lis.  2d.,  the  number  of  members  bsiiig 
173.  The  funds  of  Uie  lodge  now  exceeded  £1,300,  and  as  it  had  been  in  es- 
istenee  about  seventeen  yean,  he  mekoned  tho  savings  at  an  average  of  i80 
a  year.  The  lodge  was  storted  by  eight  monbers,  and  now  numbered  188.— 
Brother  G.  T.  Gm^ry,  secretory  of  the  Loyal  Independent,  said  that  their 
numbers  had  been  increased  by  30  during  the  half  year.  The  hoekaof  the  lads- 
pendent  Lodspe  show  the  following  resulto:— Total  capital,  £l,133b  6a.  8i: 
«eoeipto  for  the  half  year  ending  June  20th,  £102.  Ms.  lOd.;  eneessa. 
£72.  fis.  bd,;  giving  an  increase  during  the  half  year  of  £80.  Si|.  M.  1I|B 
number  of^memhess  at  present  is  Ml;  giving  an  in^rea^e  of  11  nmm  th^  81st 
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l|Q«f  tpa»U  fifliowcd  ai»d  ocMieluded  Ui9  feytivitiei . 

SiMUMiB^p.— Q9  S»tur4«>y,  the  9^  July,  a  large  pi^  of  memben  luid 
mflBdi  left  4he  Wayerley  HtAHoa  cm  »  plea«Hrf^  exfiufiicm  tA  Perth  mi4  8I. 
^^s4rev«.  The  weather  wee  doiidyt  wUh  aruallog  rain  at  9tai1iB|r ;  hut  ae  the 
f^aaoaar  iy»praa^ed  BomtiBland  the  |ky  began  to  dear,  aad  eontiaueil  bright 
tlifqi^lMittt  the  day*  At  Ban»tielaad,  where  two  traiae  of  railway  eaivlagei 
V#fia  awaituig,  the  large  party  ^eoaratedi  the  greater  portion  going  to  Perth, 
where  the  excursionists  enjoyed  uiemselves  in  visiting  the  North  and  South 
Inches,  the  Hill  of  Kinnoul,  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  and  around  the 
"l^air  City."  By  the  kind  permiesion  qf  Archibald  TomhiiU,  Biq.,  the  bcau- 
ti&l  gnmada  of  PeUwood  were  thrown  open  to  the  whole  partv.  The  ather 
ppetian  whp  went  to  St.  Andrews  were  equally  prratified  with  the  bnd  ree^tim 
tikey  aaal  with  in  viewing  the  many  places  of  historical  interest  in  tha^  ancient 
«igr-  A  number  of  the  eaoursiooista,  headed  by  Do.  John  Uiddleton,  P.P.  0.M., 
en  naohing  Perth,  started  for  Dunkeld,  Leading,  hawever,  the  train  al  Murthly 
Statiaa,  fw  tbe  ^P<m*  of  paying  a  vieit  to  Uurthly  Caatle  and  grounda,  the 
pnpeitf  of  Sir  W.  D.  Stewart,  who,  in  the  most  eoorteoua  and  handsame 
maauner,  granted  them  free  access  to  the  ^endid  walks  and  atenevy  around 
bu  magnificent  mention.  The  old  eastle,  with  the  beautiful  chapel  and 
Rardens,  would  of  themselves  well  repay  a  Joumor  from  any  part  of  Bar 
Maj^ty's  dominions.  The  arrangements  of  Prov.  G.M.  William  Scott,  Proy. 
C.9.  Sfugh  Cameron,  and  other  member^  of  the  committee  were  most  eaeaUent, 
9nd  ffe4^Bted  great  credit  on  these  worthy  brethren.  Alter  passing  a  yei7  plea- 
jant  day,  the  excursionists  returned  home,  reaching  the  Waverley  S&ation, 
Pru^oeea  S^eet,  in  lafety  at  10  r  ji . 

BaB^  Ssmuax.— The  beautiful  and  vomantie  milage  of  Bgbam  waa,  in 
Iksguat,  the  acene  of  gay  festivity  among  the  brethren  of  the  Haneheetar  IJnity 
caiebrating  the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  the  Lord  Povtman  l4)dga,  I^ofth 
Loudon  Biatr^  The  train  from  London  containing  the  brethren  and  thiur 
friends  arrived  about  twelve  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  chnjRfh  bells  steuck  up 
a  merrf  peal }  the  members  of  the  Magna  Charta  I^odge,  aeoompanicd  by  the 
Bani 


,  ,^  tarn  Band«  were  in  attendance  at  the  station,  and  gaive  a  hearty  welcome 
ta  the  London  par^.  At  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  the  pcoiBeeaion  waa  tomed 
by  F.d.  Gardener  and  P.P.G.M.  Phillips,  and.  led  by  the  band*  pvoeeaded 
through  the  viUage  in  regalia,  with  handsome  banners  and  flags.  At  this 
tiBa  the  aoeoe  presented  Uie  most  gay  and  animated  appearaaee^  aU  Bgfaam 
appeared  m  a  state  of  exattement.  The  procession  moived  onwards  until  it 
readied  the  Catherine  Wheel,  now  kept  by  P.G.  Ghanning,  of  the  Lord  Portman 
Lod^,  at  which  establishment,  shortly  after  two  o*clo&,  about  BH^  memben 
and  ficiends  sat  domn  to  dinner,  presided  over  by  P.P.G.M .  Wearing,  assisted 
by  P.0.  Treacher,  aa  viee-cfaainnan ;  supported  hf  Mr..W.  Oardeiner,  jun., 
and  other  members  of  the  Magna  Charta  Lodge^  Captain  3Dm>wd,  Mr.  Wye, 
Mr.  Bnddoek,  Mr.  Thwaites,  and  Mr.  Burrant;  Mesere.  FunnelL  ]eUnt, 
W.  Stone,  Harriaoii,  Phillips,  B.  Adams,  Graves,  Chelt^e,  Weaver,  Newman, 
Mfllage,  Dra^cten,  Metier,  Bobinsoo,  and  Diprose,  and  a  number  of  the  members 
ef  the  Windsor  and  North  London  Districts.  After  the  usual  loyal  and  oompH- 
mantaiy  toasts,  Mr.  Diprose  stated  Aat  the  Lord  Portman  Lodge  comprised 
ahout  200  members,  and  after  paying  nearly  £3,000  th^  have'  a  capital  of 
43,080  belonging  to  the  sick  and  funeral  ftmd;  Hie  Lord  Portman  Lodge  was 
but  m  humble  l»andi  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  yei  he  beHeved  he  was  rtcht  in 
saying  that  Oey  had  endeavoured  to  cany  out  the  noble  principles  of  tibat 
ii^ortaBD^  and  Taluaible  institution— the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd-Fellows— 
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ooniuiting  of  300,000  members,  and  possessing  a  ea][^tal  of  nearly  two  nuHioDi 
of  money.  During  the  last  twelre  months  the  lodge  had  done  a  rast  amount 
of  good  m  cases  which  were  beyond  the  jorisdietion  of  the  funds.  One,  ho 
might  mention,  where  a  brother  died  suddenly,  and  not  being  entitled  to  tbe 
benefits  of  the  Widow  and  Orphan  Fund,  left  his  family  in  a  helpless  oonditioB ; 
but  he  was  proud  to  say  that,  by  a  little  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  members, 
they  realised  the  sum  of  £30,  thus  enabling  the  family  to  obtain  their  own 
livelihood.  Several  other  toasts  having  been  proposed  and  duly  responded  to, 
the  company  broke  up  to  enjoy  the  remaining  portion  of  amusements  prepand 
for  them. 

LsisTON. — On  Wednesday,  August  10th,  a  new  lodfe  was  opened  at  the 
White  Horse  Inn  by  J.  Pitcher.  Esq.,  Prov.  G.M.,  Mr.  H.  Stevens,  Pror. 
D.0.M.,  and  Mr.  John  Crispin,  Prov.  C.S.,  iMwich  District,  and  other  mem- 
bers, under  dispensation  from  the  Q  M.  and  3oard  of  Directors.  About  23 
members  were  initiated,  and  Mr.  J.  Birch,  having  been  appointed  N.Q.  of  the 
lodge,  received  the  dispensation,  books,  &c.  After  transacting  other  lodge 
business,  the  members  and  friends,  upwards  of  50,  partook  of  a  bountiful  repast, 
P.0.M.  J.  Pitcher  occupying  the  chair.  From  the  enthusiasm  which  [pervaded 
the  meeting,  and  the  number  of  persons  waiting  and  anxious  to  join  this  lodge, 
it  cannot  Ihb  doubted  that  a  successful  and  profitable  career  inll  attend  tibii 
branch  of  our  useful  and  honourable  institution. 

Mutual  Imtrovsmsnt  and  Discussion  Socibtt. — On  Wednesday  eveniDg', 
August  3rd,  the  first  meeting  of  this  recentlv-formed  society  was  held  at  the 
Worsley  Lodge-room,  on  which  occasion  the  Law  of  Clearance  was  the  subject 
of  discussion.  It  was  introduced  by  Prov.  G.M.  Ball,  and  after  an  animated 
debate,  in  which  several  members  took  part,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  that 
day  fortnight.  The  object  of  this  society  is  to  render  its  members  more  fullj 
conversant  with  the  working  of  the  Order,  and  of  the  system  of  laws  to  which 
Odd-Fellows  of  the  Manchester  Unity  are  subject.  Since  then  the  society  has 
progpressed  in  the  right  direction,  and  at  the  present  time  numbers  about  40 
members.  The  meetings  are  held  at  the  various  lodge  houses  in  rotation. 
The  small  entrance  fee  (6d.)  will,  it  is  hoped,  induce  manv  more  of  the  man- 
bers  of  the  Order  in  Lincoln  to  enrol  themselves.  Brother  the  Bev.  W.  N. 
Jepson  has  kindly  consented  to  become  president;  P.G.  Holmes,  Tice-president; 
C.  S.  Gadd,  treasurer;  and  Brother  J.  H.  Perhyns,  secretary. 

NoBTH  London  District. — Napibr  Lodge, — This  lodge  celebrated  its  anni- 
versary on  Tuesday  evening,  September  6th,  at  the  Macclesfield  Arms,  City 
Road ;  Prov.  G.M.  Filsell  presided,  and  V.G.  Ratcliffe  occupied  the  vice-chair. 
After  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts,  the  "  Manchester  Unity  and  Board 
of  Directors  "  was  received  by  the  80  members  and  friends  present  with  much 
.  enthusiasm,  and  P.G.M.  Roe,  one  of  the  Directors,  responded.  In  proposing 
the  "  North  London  District"  the  chairman,  as  its  Grana  Master,  took  occasion 
to  explain  its  working  as  the  largest  branch  of  the  society,  and  stated  its  exaet 
financial  position,  the  figures  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  page.  "The 
Widow  and  Orphan  Fund"  was  responded  to  by  P.G.  Harris,  vrho  stated  that 
upwards  of  £19,000  had  been  paid  for  benefits,  and  that  there  was  now  in 
hand  £8,800,  and  300  widows  and  400  children  were  receiving  the  pensions. 
P.G.  Jones,  in  acknowledging  the  toast  of  the  Napier  Lodge,  said  it  had  oov 
114  members,  of  the  average  age  of  28  years,  and  its  own  capital,  carefoUy 
saved  and  kept,  of  £720.  Mr.  J.  Cornelius,  the  surgeon,  stated  the  members 
to  be  not  only  Vouthfttl  but  healthy.  "The  Press"  followed,  r^resentatim 
of  the  I>aUff  Tdtgraph,  FriemU^  Soelsiie$'  Journal,  jfo.,  being  preoent,  and  wa 


tcknowledged  by  Mr.  0.  F.  Pardon.  "  Mr.  Notting,  the  secretary,"  and  other 
toasts  succeeded,  and  it  was  late  ere  the  company  rose.  The  musical  depart- 
ment was  in  charge  of  Mr.  T.  Howard  Harris,  who  sung  an  excellent  j)atriotic 
iOQg  of  his  own  composition,  called  the  Watchword  of  England,  published  by 
WiJUams,  of  Cheapside.  Among  the  visitors  were  Prov.  G.M.  Cook,  Great 
Marlow,  and  members  of  the  Marc  Antony,  Lord  Portman,  Pride  of  Isling^n, 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  Trafalgar  Lodges. 

NoBwicH.—On  Monday  evening  the  11th  July,  a  presentation  was  made  to 
Mr.  John  H.  Piggott,  P.P.  G.M.,  for  the  very  satisfactory  manner  in  which 
he  had  filled  the  offices  of  Grand  Master  and  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  ihe 
Norwich  District  during  the  years  1857  and  1858.  The  presentation  took 
place  at  the  Anchor  of  Hope  Lodge  Boom,  and  consisted  of  a  very  hand- 
wme  Silver  Goblet,  bearing  a  suitable  inscription.  After  some  introductory 
remarks  by  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Prov.  D.G.M.,  the  presentation  was  made  by 
Mr.  S.  Daynes,  P.G.M.,  who  bore  his  willing  testimony  to  the  energetic,  able, 
SDd  straightforward  manner  in  which  his  friend,  Mr.  Figgott,  had  dischar^^ 
the  duties  of  district  officer.  Mr.  Piggott  made  a  suitable  reply,  expressmg 
his  determination  to  continue  his  best  exertions  to  forward  the  interests  m 
the  Manchester  Unity. 

Oadhoatzs,  Wellington  District.— The  anniversary  of  the  Earl  Grandville 
Lodge  was  celebrated  on  Monday,  July  25th,  when  about  70  members  and 
friends  dined  together  at  the  lodge-house,  Mr.  Henry^Onions's,  the  Bull's  Head 
Iim.  Mr.  J.  Tarbett,  of  Oakengates,  presided,  with  Mr.  J.  P.  Shepherd,  of 
Wombridge,  in  the  vice-diair.  Ae  lodge  was  opened  about  eighteen  months 
nnce,  and  has,  under  good  management,  been  very  successful,  it  now  number- 
iog  56  members. 

PisscoT  DisTBicT,  Lancashirb.— Thc  members  of  theEarl  of  Derby  Lodge 
celebrated  their  anniversary  on  Monday,  August  1st,  when  about  40  sat  down 
to  dinner.  The  above  lodge  has  been  established  upwards  of  30  years,  during 
which  time  it  has  experienced  many  fluctuations.  At  one  time  it  numbered 
more  than  150  members ;  but  the  unpleasantness  that  arose  in  the  Order  about 
12  years  since  many  seceded  and  len  the  Order,  taking  with  them  the  funds 
ud  all  available  property.  About  20  remained  faithful  to  the  lodge,  and, 
though  having  no  funds,  they  were  determined  that  the  lodge  should  not  pass 
into  obscurity ;  eonsequenUy,  the  whole  matter  was  laid  before  the  A.M.C., 
snd  £20  were  granted  them ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  utmost 
harmony  has  prevailed,  the  funds  have  increased  to  their  present  state,  having 
DOW  nearly  £300.  The  lodge  numbers  70  members,  most  of  whom  are  young 
nten ;  whilst  the  disoontented  party,  both  as  regards  members  and  funds,  has 
*^iQo>t  passed  into  oblivion. 

Pottery  and  Newcastle  District.^Ou  Tuesday,  August  16th,  the  members 
^  the  Loyal  Buypersley  Lodge  held  their  twelfth  anniversary  ^  their  hall, 
Bradley  €hreen,  and  after  the  usual  business  had  been  transacted  proceeded, 
^  procession,  headed  by  the  Sandbach  brass  band,  and  banners  bearing  suit- 
^le  inscriptions,  to  view  the  beautiful  gardens  belonging  to  James  Bateman, 
^■<1m  at  Biddidph  Grange;  after  which,  according  to  custom,  they  paid  their 
^^1  visit  to  Auypersley  Hall,  a  visit  which  is  always  looked  forward  to 
^th  the  greatest  pleasure.  The  members  were  received  with  a  hearty  wel- 
f^^  hy  B.  Heath,  Esq.,  and  family.  Returning  from  the  hall,  they  repaired 
to  chuKh,  where  they  listened  to  an  admirable  sermon  by  the  Bev.  J.  Metcalfe, 
<*n  the  text,  "Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens."  They  afterwards  partook  of  a 
tahsta&tial  dinner.  The  chair  being  taken  by  R.  Heath,  Esq.,  the  toast  of  the 
erening,  *' Success  to  the  Loyal  Buypersley  Lodge  of  Odd-Fellows,'*  proposed 
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Wf  the  Worthy  c)iainnan,  ir&a  most  enthuMasticaUf  receited.  tM.  0iikdl 
r6s0ancted,  liha  read  a  statetnfent  of  the  aceounti  ot  t&e  socie^.  Tbe  fnMM 
capital  ^f  the  lodge  is  upwards  of  £750,  belonging  to  about  70  meinbers.  A 
very  agreeable  evening  #as  spent  in  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship,  enliraili 
with  tongs,  and  with  music  by  the  band. 

Preston. — On  Saturday  evening,  July  11th,  a  pleddiig  event  took  plaed  ili 
the  Travellers*  Best  Lodge  of  the  above  district,  on  P.G.  Henry  Willdnson  ud 
Bh)th«r  John  Wel^h  itiiting  that  they  had  been  memt^ers  ef  the  said  ledge  for 
tbe  respective  telfms  of  31  and  33  years,  during  Irhkh  iiifie  fortune  had  i^ 
sittlM  U{k)n  diem  that  they  had  never  had  Occasion  to  rdqtdre  even  the  tUghteifc 
Mslstanee  from  the  lodge.  Further.that  they  then  were  in  prosperdus  eircctm- 
staiieiss,  ftad,  with  the  assistance  of  Providence,  theyhojjed  never  to  bfe  in  iraot 
of  such  assistance  as  the  lodge  gave.  The  whole  period  of  their  membMito  ; 
h*d  beoft  marked  with  nothing  but  harmony  and  good  fbelihg  tawardii  eaa 
otbef  and  the  lodge)  which,  it  was  hbpedt  would  eontlnne  until  th^  det6r<t 
ttlttfttimi  of  their  membership  by  death.  P.G.  Henry  Wilkinson  haft  ahiM 
promised,  that  should  he  ever  attain  his  tnajority  in  thO  lodge,  imdif  M 
Aretimstsnees  before  re<iord^.  he  would  treat  every  member  presettt  On  thit 
occasion.    Accordingly,   a  brimmer  of  Hostess  Wood*s  best  brown  ale  wril 

Srdered,  and  the  evening  passed  over  with  mutual  good  feding,  and  tbe  hape 
sat  many  more  members  of  the  lodge  and  Order  should  have  the  same 
uniform  good  fortune  as  P.Gt.  Henry  Wukinson  and  Brother  Weldi« 

SeAtoii  l>ELBVAl.->On  Saturday  evening,  August  l3th,  the  ihembers  of  ffil 
Loyal  Astley  Lod^e  celebrated  their  nineteenth  anniversary ;  Mr.  lohn  Biir- 
linson  in  the  chair.  After  the  usual  loyal  and  patHotic  toasts,  Mr.  Thomsi 
Ross,  P.G.,  responding  to  the  "  Manchester  Unity,"  gave  some  verV  intlSrtifttiii^ 
ttstistics  of  the  Order ;  but  the  most  phsasing  event  of  the  evening  was  the 
nresentation  of  a  beautiful  patent  lever  wateh  and  diain  by  the-  memben  to 
Mr.  William  Darling,  who  had  been  a  member  from  the  filst  opening  ci  tho 
lodge,  for  the  meritorietis  manner  ho  had  perfbrmed  his  various  duties  i&  the 
lodgo.  The  chairman  made  the  presentation  in  a  few  eloquent  Words.  The 
Watch  bore  the  following  inscription :— **  Presented  to  Mr.  Wm.  Darlingi  ^ 
tho  members  of  the  AstlOy  Lodge,  M.U.,  as  a  token  of  respect^  Angnst,  165^. 
Mr.  Darling  was  almost  overcome  by  emotion,  but  he  at  lengtli  nadf  the  Mgt 
was  but  a  frail  bark  when  he  first  became  a  member*  sailing  a  long  tixbe  in  a 
sea  of  difficulties,  but  he  was  now  happy  to  say  it  was  safdy  moom  ii  tiw 
smooth  water  harbour  of  prosperity  and  Success.  The  seerotary  read  thtf 
accounts  of  the  |iast  year,  showing  the  socSety  to  bo  in  a  prosperous  condittoa. 
Several  songs  were  snng  and  various  speedies  made)  tbs  OoBvivialily  of  tlie 
evening  closed  with  **  Auld  lang  syne," 

8t.  Iv£t,  HcitTS.— On  Wednesday,  ^nly  SOth^  tbo  OighteMtii  annivefiaff  of 
tho  Strangers*  Befuge  Lodge,  and  tbe  sixth  anniversary  of.  the  St.  HeS  m^ 
tridt  Braoch  of  the  Independefat  Ordef  of  Odd-Fello#«,  Maneboat^f  tjoitjf 
Friendly  Society,  was  celebrated  by  a  pnblio  dinner^  in  a  SpoeiOuo  tent  eMAei 
fbr  tbe  occasion  on  promises  adjomin^  the  Dolphin  Inn,  Sti  Iv^.  WiUid^ 
Adam*,  Es().,  one  of  tho  stu^ttons,  presided ;  and  upwards  of  Il09  inefitfbors  and 
friends  of  the  society  sat  down.  On  this  occasion,  a  pf^e&tation  Wii  madO  ts 
P.Prov.  G.M.  Georgtd  SUifUrth  Clarke,  their  late  treasurer,  on  Kli  f^^mg 
from  office  on  account  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Guin  said,  "I  haie  for  tMelaatftftM 
years  boen  a  careful  observer  of  Mr.  Clarke's  actions  at  out  lodgtl  lAHflaiig^ 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  my  firm  belief  no#  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  ihil 
he  is  a  thoroughly  honest  and  true  Odd^FeUow."  An  elegant  roseirood  Writing 
desk  was  tiien  produced,  bearing  tho  foUowing  inse^ption .— *' I'rosoilMd  » 
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P.ProT.  0.M.  Q^atge  S.  Clarke,  by  the  members  of  the  Strangwrt*  Befnge 
Lodge,  2  J58,  M.U.I.O.F.,  as  a  token  of  esteem,  20th  July,  1859."  Mr.  Clarke 
reCumed  thanks  in  some  brief  bat  eloquent  expressions  of  gratit^de,  and 
resuHied  his  seat  amid  eoniinued  applause.  Various  appropriate  toasts  foUowedi 
and  at  as  early  hour  the  meeting  separated. 

Sotrm  LoKDOK  District.— The  members  and  fHends  of  the  Cityof  London 
Lodge  celebrated  their  twentieth  anniversary  at  the  Old  Rye  House,  Hoddesdon, 
Herts,  onMonday,  August  22nd,  in  connection  with  the  Town  of  London  and 
i'rlit^  of  Walworui  and  Philanthropic  Lodges.  A  special  train  #as  provided 
and  4  goodly  number  of  Odd-Fellows  and  others  interested  in  the  success  of 
Friendly  Societi^,  proceeded  to  the  spot  rendered  historical  by  association 
with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  English  history.  In  the  grounds 
the  eempan|r  enjoyed  themselves  in  cricketing,  boating;  areberr,  and  daneing, 
tin  dinner-tmie,  when  an  ezeellent  collation  was  discuMed.  The  profits  o^  the 
ezeorsion  were  devoted  to  the  relief  fund  of  the  lodge, 

Sirnrtfov.  Wnx>w*8  H^pk  Loi>aiE.— On  Saturday  evening,  Febraai^  I2th» 
it  the  Qtatf  meeting  of  the  membere,  it  was  resolved  that  £5  be  presented  to 
P.O.  John  Chtiy,  as  a-  reward  of  merit  for  his  constant  attention  and  great 
tervSeea  rendered  to  the  lodge.  F.G.  Gray,  in  a  feeling  manner,  aokhowMged 
the  gift  which  had  beeil  so  voluntarily  awarded  him. 

WiaBBCH,  Nbptunb  LoiMB.— The  twenty-eeeond  anniversary  of  this  lodge 
was  celebrated  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  July.  The  members  attended  divine 
service  in  the  churoh  of  St.  Peter  at  eleven,  a.m., — the  Rev.  J.  8.  Brown, 
in  the  absenee  of  the  vicar,  preaching  a  very  appropriate  sermon  from 
Romena  xii.  9,  **  Let  love  be  without  diMimuiatiou."  At  two^  p.m.,  the 
mensbers  and  their  friends  assembled  in  the  New  Corn  Exchange,  where  a 
ssmptuoQs  dinner  was  provided.  W.  8.  Ollard,  Esq.,  oecupied  the  chair, 
supported  cm  the  right  by  Mr.  Balding,  C.8.  of  the  District;  and  on  the 
left  by  the  Rev.  J.  8.  Brown.  The  vice-chair  was  filled  by  P.  8.  Ship, 
Prov,  D.G.M.,  supported  by  officers  of  the  lodge.  There  were  present— 
S.  Burman  and  W.  Groom,  Esqrs..  surgeons  of  the  lodge  ;  Messrs.  Healy 
and  Banham,  honorary  members ;  w.  P.  Bays,  Esq.,  Mr.  J. Gardiner,  &o. 
After  the  nsnal  lovat  and  patriotic  toasu,  the  chairman  proposed  **  PrOS- 
t^erity  to  the  Loyal  Neptune  Lodge."  He  said  he  was  connected  with  the 
members  not  only  aS  a  friend,  but  as  an  Odd-Fellow:  and  he  felt  a  greM 
deal  of  |>leasure  from  the  connection.  He  believea  the  Order  deserved 
the  patftnage  of  fnen  of  wealth  and  influence,  and  he  had  becom<^  a  menl- 
ber  with  the  full  detenhinatioii  of  aiding  it  all  be  could.  He  Was  a  prac- 
tical Odd-Fellow,  he  had  filled  the  highest  offices  in  the  lodge,  atid  he 
h(^d  to  attain  to  still  higher  honours  by-and-bye.  He  had  had  many 
opporftinittes  of  seeing  the  good  which  the  society  had  (Effected ;  he  had 
seen  the  declining  days  of  many  of  the  members  soothed,  and  their  last 
hours  cheered  by  the  funds  they  had  helped  to  accttmnlate.  He  felt 
therefore  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  everv  lodge  in  the  Unity, 
and  more  especially  in  that  of  the  Neptune  Lodge,  because  his  own  lod^e 
had  sprung  from  it.— The  secretary  responded  at  some  length.  He  said 
the  lodge  was  in  a  venr  prosperous  condition,  both  as  regarded  its  members 
and  its  funds.  During  the  yesr  18  subscribing  and  2lionorart  members 
had  joined  the  lodge,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Hopkins,  B.D.,  being  one  of  the  latter. 
The  funds  during  the  same  time  had  increased  upwards  of  £70.  Present 
number  of  members,  160— Several  other  toasts  were  given  and  responded 
to.  The  Wisbech  brass  band  was  in  attendance.  Ktr.  James  Groom  pre* 
sided  at  the  piano,  and  Messrs.  Shepherd, Smith,  Brackenberv,  and  Groom, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  present,  by  tbeir  excellent 
singing. 
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WiBTANSTow,  Church  Strettokt  District. — On  Wednesday,  Ji 
the  members  of  tbis  district  held  their  triennial  meeting,  on  which  ii 
ing  occasion  presentations  were  made  to  the  Hev.  W.  Eedson  LumbJ 
for  his  Talnable  senrices  to  the  district,  which  consisted  of  three  lod^ 
abont  250  members.  The  presentations  consisted  of  **  Calmet's  Dictioi 
the  Bible/'  5  toIs.,  4to.,  nt>m  the  members  of  the  Wistanstow  Ivodj^ 
'*  i^agster's  Hexapla:  the  six  principal  Lnglish  versions  of  the  New 
ment,  in  parallel  columns,  beneath  the  Greek  original  text,*'  in  oae  vol 
from  the  Corredale  Lodge.  In  presenting  the  testimonials,  Mr.  T. 
Pappa  dwelt  eloquently  on  the  great  senrices  rendered  by  the  rcTerend 
man,  who  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  the  blessing  of  Odd-Felloi 
to  the  Tillage  and  neighbourhood. 


WiTHAMy  Essex. — The  members  and  friends  of  the  Guithavon  jL  i 
celebrated  their  fourteenth  anniversary  on  Monday,  July  J  1th  ; 
Procter,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  After  doing  ample  justice  to  the  good  tJ 
provided,  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  given  and  re^pondi 
with  enthusiasm.  Mr.  8.  T.  Davies,  the  secretary,  gave  a  full  and  iut< 
ing  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Uuitv,  and  took  occasii 
•peak  in  highly  laudatory  terms  of  the  Odd-FtUotn^  Magazine,  With  re^ 
to  his  own  lodge  he  observed,  that  though  the  past  year  had  not 
marked  by  any  very  loi^e  additions  to  its  numbers^  yet  be  con^ratuli 
the  members  upon  that  which  is  of  far  greater  importance,  viz.,  its  finai 
prosperity.  The  accounts  for  sickness  and  funerals,  including  cot 
Dutions,  fines,  interest,  Ac,  during  the  last  fourteen  months  lias 
£112.  10s.  lOd.  Expenses  in  sickness, '£3a.  6b.  ;  for  funerals,  £20.  Is. 
total,  £68.  7s.  6d. ;  giving  a  clear  saving  of  £54.  Ss.  4d. ;  ex|>ended  in 
pay  during  the  14  ^ears  the  lod^e  has  been  established,  £198.  68. ;  fui 
now  in  hand,  £463.  i3s.  14d.  During  the  year,  18  members  have  recei^< 
sick  pay  to  t^ie  amount,  on  an  average,  of  £tg.  3b.  each ;  and  comparing  tlui 
with  the  experience  of  the  Unity,  there  is  cause  for  congFatulation  in  tb 
fact  that  we  nave  experienced  one-fifth  Jess  than  the  average  sickness. 

Wolverhampton.— The  15th  anniversary  of  the  Terra  Firma  Lodge  wii 
celebrated  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  19th  of  July  last,  at  the  Bailwaysfit 
Commercial  Inn,  when  about  70  of  the  members  nj^  friends  partook  of  an  ei 
cellent  repast,  Mr.  Thomas  Collins,  P.P.  U.M.,  pi|Ptaing  (for  the  tenth  time] 
as  chairman,  and  Mr.  J.  Dolman,  officiating  as  vice-chairman.  The  chairmai 
in  proposing  *'  Prosperity  to  the  Telra  fTrma  Lod^e,"  observed  that  it  gsr< 
him  great  pleasure  to  atate  that  the  lodge  was  now  m  a  very  flout ishing  co^ 
dition,  havmg  increased  during  the  past  year  not  only  in  numbers  but  also  it 
the  amount  of  their  capital.  Mr.  Edwaid  Lockett,  Uie  secretary,  responded 
stating  that  the  Ipdge  now  numbered  86  members,  with  a  capital  of  £^7 
Other  toasts  follow^  the  eveniue's  p  oceedings  being  enliveiied  by  sevort 
excellent  songs,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Shepherd  on  the  pianoforte. 

WoRTHiKo,  Sussex.— The  officers  and  brethren  of  the  Loyal  Victoria  \Mp 
celebrated  the  14th  anniversary  on  the  12th  of  July  last,  at  the  Spaoiarc 
Hotel,  when  about  160  members  met  at  ten  o'clock  and  formed  a  processioD 
headed  by  the  Brighton  town  baud,  and  proceeded  to  Broadwater  Green, 
where  booths  were  erected,  when  cricket  and  other  amusements  were  pro- 
vided. 1  he  members  returned  at  six  o*clock,  callii*g  at  the  re^idei'ce  I'l 
P.G.  Wm  H  an  is,  I:  sq.,  the  lodge  sut  geon,  where  the  band  played,  and  thence 
to  the  lodge  loom,  when  about  180  peisons  ^at  down  to  dine.  Mr.  Miiliisn 
Yen  all  piesided,  supported  by  P.G.  James  Swan  and  P.G.  Harris. 
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PAST  G.M.  GREEVES,  OP  VICTORIA. 


AucciiTVS  FiiBDEkicK  Adolpsus  Geeeves,  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
became  canneeted  with  the  Manchester  Unity  hy  initiation,  in  1830,  in  the 
Loyal  Mount  Gilead  Lo^ge,  No.  1,  of  the  Nottingham  District,  to  which 
those  enunent  members  of  the  Order,  P.P.G.M.  Tmistall  and  P.P.G.M. 
Elsam  tlien  belonged. 

The  Manchester  Unit^  was  then  a  very  different  association  to  what  it  is 
now.  It  was  a  body  existing  without  the  sanction  of  the  law ;  its  members 
were  comparatively  few ;  ite  own  laws  were  crude  and  undigested ;  and, 
what  especially  attracted  the  attention  of  Past  G.M.  Greeves,  its  financial 
conditimi  was  both  unjust  and  unsafe ; — ^unsafe,  because  the  law  afforded 
no  protection  against  the  waste  or  embezzlement  of  its  property ;  imjust, 
because  members  of  all  ages  were  admitted  upon  the  same  terms,  and  with 
small  regard  to  health  and  constitutLon. 

To  the  precarious  condition  of  the  Order,  from  these  causes,  he  called 
the  attention  of  the  Unity,  in  his  paper  published  in  the  Odd-fellows' 
Magazine  for  July,  1839,  "  On  Comparative  Payment;"  and  we  believe 
that  this  was  the  nnt  occasion  on  which  the  members  had  their  attention 
drawn  to  the  necessity  for  a  consideration  of  this  subject  At  all  events, 
the  nntter  was  taken  up  immediately  by  influential  members,  and  those 
great  financial  and  registrative  measures  were  passed  which  at  once  gave 
to  our  admirable  Institution  the  stability  afforded  to  its  financial  position 
by  statistical  science,  and  the  security  derived  from  the  protection  of  the 
law. 

With  this  legacy  to  the  brethren  in  Europe,  and  after  serving  the  chief 
offices  of  his  lodge,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  emigrated  to  Victoria,  in  the 
year  1839.  He  nad  not  forgotten  his  old  predilections,  for,  on  the  dth  of 
November,  1840,  he  opened  the  Loyal  Australia  Felix  Lodge,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Mancnester  Unity,  under  a  dispensation  firom  the  then 
existing  Sydney  District,  professing  to  be  a  Branch  of  the  Manchester 
Unity. 
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The  following  are  ihe  names  of  the  Past  Officers  and  Brothers  present 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  Order  in  Victoria : — P.G.  Greeves,  P.G.Hajea, 
P.G.  Cooper,  P.G.  Sugden,  P.G.  Hill,  P.G.  Sheppard,  and  Brothcn 
Mazagora  and  Strode,  who  advanced  five  pounds  each  towards  the  ex- 
penses attendant  upon  the  Opening. 

From  this  nucleus  has  j?rown  an  important  Society — ^now  recognised  as 
one  of  the  Institutions  of  Victoria.  It  has  availahle  funds  amounting  in 
the  agsreeate  to  £13.600;  it  has  given  existence  to  thirty-tvo  Lodges, 
five  Distncts  comhined,  in  which  are  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  Memhers  good  on  the  hooks. 

Although  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  procure  a  Dispensation  from 
Manchester  direct;  yet  such  was,  at  that  time,  the  difficulty  of  conmiuni- 
cation  hetween  Manchester  (and,  indeed,  England)  and  Melhoume,  to- 
gether with  the  disorder  of  the  Unity's  affairs,  that  this  Dispensation,  ap- 
plied for  in  1840,  was  not  granted  at  Manchester  until  the  12th  Februaiy, 
1845.  When  it  was  sent,  however,  it  was  not  forwarded  direct  to  Mel- 
bourne, but  to  the  Odd-fellows'  Lodge  in  Sydney, — just  as  if  a  parcel  from 
Melbourne  to  Manchester  were  sent  to  Quebec — and,  meanwhile,  the  Syd- 
ney Lodge  having  resolved  to  sever  its  connection  with  the  Manchester 
Unity,  difficulties  occurred  which  prevented  the  Dispensation  being  re- 
ceived in  Melboiune  until  the  end  of  the  year  1846. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  delay,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1846,  the  Dis- 
pensation was  formally  presented  to  the  Loyal  Australia  Felix  Lodge,  and 
from  that  time  till  the  present,  the  Order  has  gone  on  progressing  in  a 
most  gratifying  manner.  Its  numbers  and  financial  position  will  be  seen 
by  our  quotations  from  the  last  returns ;  and  we  are  justified  in  saying,  that 
not  only  as  regards  the  maimer  in  which  the  Order  is  worked,  its  cere- 
monies observed,  and  its  principles  adhered  to,  will  the  Order  in  Victoria 
bear  a  favourable  comparison  with  the  best  districts  at  home ;  but,  in 
regard  to  its  social  position,  it  is  at  least  equal  to  any.  These  cheering  re- 
sults have  not  been  arrived  at  without  the  exercise  of  great  intelligence, 
perseverance,  and  well-directed  exertion.  Every  member,  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  Odd-fellowship  in  Victoria,  will  therefore  readily  award 
so  Past  Grand  Master  Greeves  the  merit  of  having  assiduously  laboured  to- 
wards the  advancement  of  the  Order  in  every  way  that  his  great  talents, 
and  his  honourable  position  in  society,  could  be  rendered  serviceable. 

However  much  Odd-fellowship  may  have  claimed  of  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  Past  G.M.  Greeves,  he  nas  meanwhile  been  most  honourably  as- 
sociated with  almost  every  public  institution  of  his  adopted  land ;  and 
whenever  Victoria  may  have  ner  history  chronicled,  his  name  will  appear, 
not  only  as  Councillor,  Alderman,  and  Mayor  of  Melbourne,  but  also  ss  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Past  Grand  Master  Greeves  is  still  in  the  summer  of  life,  and  long  may 
he  live  to  enjoy  the  competence  at  which  an  extensive  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  earlier  days  enabled  him  to  arrive. 
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lY. — LECTURES,   DEGREES,    AND   EKBLEMS. 

Iir  attending  lectorefl,  you  tell  me  you  have  neyer  felt  easy— there  appeared 
such  an  awful  effort  to  be  solemnly  decorous,  you  were  tempted  to  laugh 
outright ;  however,  you  did  not,  but  on  each  occasion  listened  attentiyely, 
more  attentirely,  you  say,  than  ever  you  did  to  anything  else  before  ;  and 
you  have  been  somewhat  annoyed  to  hear  afterwards  a  member  (who  was 
always  there  when  you  were)  inyariably  begin  another  lecture  of  his  own, 
addressed  to  eyerybody  generally,  and  no  one  in  particular,  upon  the  nature, 
necessity,  and  utility,  and,  at  last,  as  he  said,  the  **  absurdity"  of  the 
lectures. 

As  to  the  solemnity,  that  is  a  fault  of  the  officers,  not  the  lectures.  Those 
who  have  to  giye  them  haye  of  course  heard  them  before ;  and  you  will 
generally  notice  they  keep  an  air  of  mystery,  and  insist  upon  trifles,  regard- 
ing position  in  sitting  and  standing,  through  which  a  sort  of  oppressive 
silence  reigns,  and  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not  ^ie  weighed  down, 
some  ludicrous  ideas  arise  about  mock  gravity.  Some  few  may  depart 
impressed  with  a  conviction  they  have  heard  something  of  the  highest 
importance. 

Now  it  may  not  perhaps  be  of  much  service  to  express  such  an  opinion, 
but  I  think  you  will  agree  vrith  me  that,  if  officers  were  to  communicate  Uie 
lectures  in  a  kindly  and  familiar  manner,  in  fact,  if  they  breathed  more  of 
their  Mpiritt  treated  their  hearers  as  equals,  and  with  frankness  explained,  as 
they  best  could,  what  in  the  lectures  seems  strange  or  obscure,  the  meetings 
would  be  more  attractive,  and  therefore  better  attended.  I  do  not  mean  we 
should  have  these  things  done  in  the  unceremonious  way  they  are  occasionally. 
*'  Here  you  are  ;  come  and  take  your  turn  ;  we  shan't  stop  to  read  lectures. 
This  is  the  pass  word,  now  don't  forget  it.  You'll  come  with  us,  we're 
going  to  a  visit ;"  but,  as  I  said  before,  in  such  a  manner  as  so  show  they  who 
deliver  them  have  partaken  of  their  spirit,  believe  in  their  utility,  and  desire 
that  all  theyhave  learned  shall  be  known  and  understood  by  their  fellow- 
members.  There  may  be  officers  who  cannot  accomplish  this  in  the  way  to 
please  others  and  satisfy  themselves;  not  that  they  are  unwilling,  but 
because  they  have  not  received  what  is  called  a  decent  education.  This  is 
the  reason  why  it  is  well  we  should  discuss  these  subjects,  and  offer  some 
remarks,  through  the  Magazine,  to  our  brethren. 

Some  excellence  can  be  attained,  by  steady  application,  if  a  man  comes  to 
a  firm  determination  about  it ;  and,  remembering  there  are  few  of  us  perfect, 
he  may  forgive  himself  should  he  make  any  little  slip  in  the  outset  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  even  a  "  raw  countryman  *'  (without  offence  let  me 
use  the  phrase)  may  soon  discover,  if  he  thinks  at  all,  that  our  lectures  are 
necessary  and  useful,  and  not  quite  so  absurd  as  some  think.  It  is  plain 
that  the  projector  thought  upon  the  subject,  as  a  good  father  would  of  the 
training  and  welfare  of  his  children  ;  and  if  at  home  it  was  thought  well  to 
instil  me  same  teachings  into  the  minds  of  all,  and  with  a  proper  insight  of 
iheir  public  and  private  rights  and  duties,  incite  them  to  a  noble  and  useful 
life ;  so  in,  our  lodges  it  was  evidently  good  that  our  members,  by  some 
univexsal  teaching,  should  be  drilled  to  be  as  like  each  other  as  possible ; 
indeed,  we  might  compare  them  to  the  minute  particles  of  sand  in  ^e  hour- 
glass on  our  emblem,  each  perfect,  but  all  running  together  in  the  great 
race  undertaken  by  the  TTnity,  on  the  high  road  of  progress.    I  put  it  to  you 
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as  a  townaman,  and  a  thinker,  to  answer  if  the  lectures  were  not  euctly 
what  was  wanted.  You  agree  they  were,  but  that  they  might  hare  been  of 
a  better  character.  I  grant  it,  but  recollect  they  were  written  many  jean 
since,  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  so  much  cock-crowing  as  in  these  iajs, 
about  the  glorious  Nineteenth  Century,  or,  it  might  be  said,  the  galloping 
age.  You  find,  even  now,  that  the  old  lectures  are  better  liked  in  the 
country,  and  why?  Because  they  are  suited  to  what  we  may  call  the 
universal  intelligence.  I  question  very  much  whether  the  march  of  intellect 
has  made  such  rapid  strides  as  our  dandy  parlour  philosophers  preach.  The 
appearance  arises  from  nearly  every  man  setting  himself  up  for  a  critic  in  hit 
own  peculiar  way,  or,  as  they  express  it  in  the  workshops,  he  shows  himself 
to  be  "sharp."  Of  course  you  would  not  like  to  maintain  now  (though 
some  steadfastly  believe  it)  that  **  Adam  was  the  first  Odd-fellow,"  in  the 
sense  the  generation  before  us  understood  it.  That  belongs  to  our  paH 
history.  Again,  you  have  heard  the  old  joke  about  lectures :  **  Why  do 
Odd.fellows  wear  aprons }  **  "  Because  they  are  made  in  Manchester." 
Thai  notion  has  exploded.  The  cotton  city  has  no  more  to  do  with  the 
Order  now  than  Glasgow,  Dublin,  or  Southampton  ;  but  it  gave  the  name  to 
the  Unity,  and  by  common  consent  we  have  Manchester  for  our  head- 
quarters. 

Passing  these  matters,  we  insist  that  the  moral  and  social  principles 
innate  in  man  are  the  same,  in  degree,  in  all  time.  We  said  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  these  principles  impelled  us  to  join  in  Friendly  Society  com- 
bination, and  in  our  Lodges  we  endeavour  to  pracHte  all  the  good  we  can. 
In  common  life  we  well  know  how  al(,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  have 
Christian  teaching  in  some  commonly  accepted  form,  to  keep  us  up  to  the 
mark.  It  naturally  follows  that  our  members  also  require  some  provision  to 
keep  them  up  to  the  mark.  Thus,  then,  when  the  weaver  leaves  the  loom, 
the  carpenter  his  bench,  the  labourer  the  fields,  the  miner  his  toil  below,  the 
mariner  his  ship,  the  clerk  his  desk,  the  manufacturer  his  counting-house, 
the  minister  his  pulpit,  and  the  lord  the  senate-house,  all  meet  on  lecture 
nights,  on  equal  ground,  to  be  reminded  of  the  theory  of  our  common 
practice,  the  high  and  lofty  principles  which  actuate  us  in  our  union,  and,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  to  become  better  and  wiser  men,  if,  as  you  have  said,  they 
**  listen  attentively."  You  have  thought  this,  and  that  with  the  scriptural 
allusions  in  the  old  lectures,  and  the  moral  and  philosophical  disquisitions 
comprised  in  the  new,  we  have  a  very  useful  library  of  instruction  for  our 
common  use.  Really  there  is  no  reason  for  calling  them  secrets,  for  they  are 
simply  plain  truths,  lying  open  before  all  the  world,  but  to  the  majority  of 
our  members,  doubtless,  new  in  the  shape  they  are  presented.  Could  we 
hear  of  a  magistrate  exercising  his  right  to  have  them  produced  to  him,  (as, 
under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  he  can  do  from  any  legal  Society,)  we  may 
be  certain  he  would  not  say  they  must  be  laid  asiae  as  danserous  secrets, 
but  rather  praise  them,  and  advise  us  to  increase  our  stock.  Nay,  he  would 
possibly  also  say  they  might  be  in  print  in  the  home  of  every  member. 
Here  we  should  have  to  suggest  to  him  our  objects  would  not  then  be 
achieved ;  for  by  stimulatinff  the  curiosity  of  members,  we  keep  them  in  a 
state  of  suspense  until  they  have  heard  all  the  lectures,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  ensure  (in  Uieir  progress  upwards)  the  discharge  of  the  neceasary  offices 
and  duties  in  Odd-fellowship.  Those  who  refuse  or  neglect  to  take  the 
labours  of  office  do  not  deserve  the  honours,  and  therefore  to  them  the  entire 
lectures  and  degrees  remain  a  sealed  book  and  secret,  whilst  those  who 
exercise  common  industry  have  had  them  unlocked  and  explained.  I  need 
hardly  say  to  you  that  the  Lod^e  lectures  and  degrees  are  open  to  all,  even 
without  taking  office.  It  is  a  member^s  own  fault  if  he  does  not  attend,  and 
receive  them,  within  about  six  months  after  his  initiation,  and  if  he  be  a 
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sensible  man  he  irill  not  think  his  time  lost.  If  beyond  the  White,  the 
Blue,  the  Scarlet,  and  the  Gold,  he  would  know  more,  he  applies  to  the 
District  (when  he  has  served  the  offices)  for  the  signs  and  pass- words  of  Past 
Secretary,  Past  V.O.,  Past  N.G.,  and  the  Purple  Degree,  and,  it  may  be 
hoped*  **  for  his  own  advantage  and  the  credit  of  the  order,"  he  may  also  in 
time  be  able  to  claim  the  distinguishing  secret  of  a  P.P.Q.M.  and  P.G.M. 

Now,  npon  this  plain  statement,  do  you  think  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  get 
our  member  to  *'  reason  "  who  talks  about  *'  absurdity  i "  Why,  he  has  pre- 
iudged  our  arguments,  and  we  must  consider  ourselves  effectuidly  clinched  if 
he  says —  **  Oh,  it's  all  nonsehse — ^rubbish ;  it's  treating  men  like  children ;  it 
may  be  all  yerj  well  for  clodhoppers,  but  in  these  days,  for  intelligent  people 
in  a  city,  it  is  almost  insulting.  The  fact  is  we  don't  want  them,  and 
country  folks  don't  care  ab6ut  them,  therefore  we  can  do  without  them,  and 
we  shall  do  away  with  them." 

We  remember  it  is  a  saying  of  great  thinkers  that  a  man  with  little  know- 
ledge assumes  airs,  and  jumps  at  conclusions,  of  which  he  is  ashamed  when 
he  has  learnt,  and  thought,  more.    Our  friend  lets  his  **  little  knowledge 
intolerance  *'  peep  out — we  must  try  to  get  him  to  reason  with  us — not  be 
angry  with  him — but  if  he  can't,  or  won't,  feel  what  we  think  the  truth 
within  us,  we  must  leave  him  with  the  remark  that  *'  time  works  wonders," 
and,  perhaps,  will  in  him.    He  may  retort  *'  very  little  time  will  swamp  the 
lectures  and  degrees."    It  is  not  "Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth,"  we  may  be 
certain,  prompts  this  remark.    We  may  be  pardoned  if  we  reply  that  the 
swamping  will  not  be  such  an  easy  matter,  whilst  we  have  leading  patriarchs 
among  us,  and  steady-going,  thoughtful  majorities,  to  oppose  a  few  seeming- 
wise  discontents.    If  any  one  who  may  don  the  purple  or  any  other  sash, 
does  not  choose  to  do  so,  he  can  let  it  alone.    There  are  few  members  who 
think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  duty  to  inconvenience 
themselves  with  the  broad  emblematic  band  of  their  position,  though  we 
sometimes  hear  strong  jokes  about  the  persistence  of  certain  brothers  *'  carry- 
ing out  the  principles  of  the  order."    If  they  were  right,  it  would  follow 
that,  in  a  procession  to  church,  the  broader  the  sash,  and  the  bigger  the 
^Ton,  a  member  wears,  the  more  "  principles ''  would  he  **  carry  out." 
Even  this  subject  deserves  some  consideration,  although  the  *'  Times'*  sneers 
'Very  pleasantly  upon  it.    How  strange  it  is  the  great  guns  don't  sneer  at 
Freemasons  with  their  tools  and  trappings — the  tavern  feast— and  *<  tottering 
Bteps,  and  rosy  faces  all  about  the  streets  "  (which  is  quite  as  true  of  them 
&s  it  is  concerningOdd-fellows,  that  is — ^not  true  at  all).     And  the  horse- 
hair gentlemen  at  Westminster,  with  Uieir  ermined  blue  and  scarlet  smocks 
— the  train  bearers — sword  bearers — and  other  wonderfully  sensible  acces- 
sories ;  not  to  speak  of  the  javelin-men,  and  **  Bumbles,"  at  assize  time ! 
What  boobies  indeed  must  the  City  Artillery  be  to  wear  uniform.    And  the 
Hifle  Volunteers !    Surely  there  is  no  special  reason  why  our  members 
should  not  wear  simple  distinctive  '*  regiuia,"  and  who  has  any  right  to 
interfere  with  them,  seeing  that  only  those  who  like  them  pay  for  them  r 
Besides,  these  things  have  proved  serviceable  in  saving  the  cost  of  other 
Advertisements,  and  there  seems  to  be  inherent  in  mankind  a  deep  craving 
for,  and  resolve  to  assume,  such  decorations ;  or  how  shall  we  account  for 
new  model  societies  fostered  by  that  *'  aristocracy  "  which  the  leading  paper 
says  must  **  show  itself  worth  its  salt,"  following  exactly  in  our  footsteps. 

To  explain : — I  saw,  one  evenins  in  November  last,  a  long  procession  of 
members  of  the  various  benefit  clubs  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  League 
parading  the  streets  of  London,  with  Bands  and  Banners,  and  each  wearing 
an  Odd-fellows'  sash,  as  also  a  sort  of  naval  cap  with  gold  band  1  "  Going 
to  Bxeter  Hall,"  they  said,  at  the  expense  of  their  patrons !  Couldn't  they 
A<uiere  to  the  principles  of  cold  water  without  wearing  that  particular  dress » 
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The  truth  teems  to  be  that  this  aristocracy  is  being  lashed  into  indirect  in- 
terference with  us ;  and  the  general  population  predjudiced  (if  it  can  be) 
against  the  Unity,  because  we  have  hiUierto,  for  working  men,  been  )oo  suc- 
cessful. But  we  need  not  fear.  We  have  borne  the  brunt  of  iniuU  £rom 
Actuaries,  Earls,  and  other  disinterested  (?)  people,  and  have  yet  progrened ; 
and  we  shall  progress  ;  not  by  farour  of,  but  in  spite  of  the  *'  Timu  *'  and 
other  **  Organs."  We  shall  teach  those  who  will  hear  us,  to  practise 
Charity,  Truth,  Benevolence,  Purity,  Justice,  Gratitude,  and  Patience,  and, 
if  they  do  so,  they  will  be  good  *<  Odd  Fellows." 

Have  you  noticed  (in  the  country  particularly)  how  members  not  only  take 
care  of  their  sashes  and  aprons,  but  that  the  two  best  pictures  in  humble 
homes,  are  '*  The  Emblems }  **  You  have  heard  the  **  youngsters  "  want  te 
know  what  they  mean,  and  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  account  Father  givei 
them  in  his  simple  way.  If  we  look  at  that  of  the  **  Order  *'  we  cannot 
mistake  the  Figures — Faith  widi  the  Cross ;  Hope  with  the  Anchor ;  and 
Charity,  tending  children — supporting  "the  Arms,*'  whereon  are  quartered, 
in  the  Christian  Ooss,  tiie  Hour-glass,  plainly  typiMng  Time — ^the  Bees, 
Industry — the  Keys,  Knowledge — and  the  Lamb,  Lmocence:  the  centre 
having  the  Rose,  Shamrock,  and  Thistle  on  a  minor  shield.  The  significant 
Hand  and  Heart  in  the  Globe,  resting  on  a  mural  wreath,  and  circled  with 
Laurel,  appropriately  surmounts  the  Arms ;  and  below  are  seen  the  Dove, 
with  ()liTe-branck,  for  Peace;  and  the  Horn  of  Plenty.  Some  say  the 
base  is  allegorical,  showing  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
acknowledgmg  submission  to  Britannia;  but  this  is  not  correct;  for  the 
representation  is  intended  of  Britain  presenting  a  Dispensation  (which  you 
know  is  for  opening  a  new  branch)  to  America,  in  presence  of  the  others  on 
the  shore,  a  ship  standing  off  to  bear  the  red  warrior  to  his  home,  and  on 
either  side  are  the  Arms  of  Manchester  and  Great  Britain,  whilst  above,  the 
beams  of  the  All- seeing  eye  of  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe  oompsM 
the  whole.  This  Emblem  was  first  used  in  1888,  ha^ng  been  resolved  upon 
by  the  London  A.M.C.,  1837.  The  American  Dispensation  wis  granted 
about  1820,  and  confirmed  by  Uie  Annual  Meeting  in  1826. 

On  the  motto,  **  AmicMa,  Amor,  et  Veriioi,*'  or  Friendship,  Love  and 
Truth,  we  will  converse  again. 

The  Quarterly  Report  for  April,  1852,  announces  the  Widows*  and  Orphsni' 
Emblem  to  be  ready  for  delivery,  and  thus  describee  It :  "  A  sorrowing  widow, 
with  her  children,  is  seen  flying  in  terror  from  a  wretched  and  ghastly 
figure  (the  personation  of  Want),  who  threatens  them  from  beyond  the 
grave  of  the  lost  husband  and  father.  At  this  crisis,  a  graceful  female  form, 
tile  benevolent  Genius  or  principle  of  the  "  Order,"  interposes,  forbidding 
the  approach  of  *'  Want,"  and  protecting  the  unfortunate  family  in  their  dis- 
tress. Below  the  group  are  arranged  tiie  Arms  of  the  Order,  and  those  of 
England  and  Mandiester  surrounded  by  the  emblems  of  Peace  and  Plenty, 
Above  the  design  fioats  a  silken  flag,  inscribed  with  the  designation  of  the 
Order,  and  surmounted  by  the  bow  of  Hope  and  Promise."  it  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  &at  the  *'  ruined  arch,"  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
Emblem,  is  also  as  fitly  expressive  of  the  occasioning  circumstances,  as  the 
Dove  of  Peace  and  Uie  Horn  of  Plenty  are  of  the  means  provided  to  meet 
them,  of  course,  under  the  presidency  of  the  benevolent  Genius  or  principle 
of  the  Order. 

It  would  be  well  if  greater  attention  could  be  secured  from  the  public  to 
the  discourses  of  the  clergy  witli  reference  to  Odd-Fellows ;  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  refer  to  one  of  great  excellence  by  the  Rev.  W.  N.  St.  Leger,  preached  in 
the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Tower,  Ipswich.  He  took  for  his  text  the  words : 
**  Love  as  brethren,"  as  "  a  suitable  theme  for  a  Christian  teacher  to  ampli^ 
and  enforce,"  and  thus  addressed  the  Brothers :— 
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"  DiBclaixning  tiie  thought  and  the  language  of  compliment,  as  alike  for- 
bidden by  the  stem  truth  which  commanaa  in  this  holy  place — with  honest 
feeling    I   irelcome  your  Society,  as  a  present  and  afieeting  proof  that 
brotherly  loTe  has  united  those  (who  separately  are  unequal  to  the  duty)  to 
assist  the  distressed,  to  comfort  the  aJOiicted,  and  in  the  hour  of  trial  and 
sorrow  to  bear  one  another's  burden.    I  am  not  anxious  to  criticise  the  title 
by  which  yon  choose  to  designate  your  beneycdent  institution — it  were 
captious  to  do  so— the  thoughtless  and  uncharitable  dwdl  most  upon  its 
peculiarity.     Bnough  for  me  to  know  that  your  works  are  good,  though  done 
under  a  singular  and  unattractiTc  name ;  well  would  it  be  for  societies  of 
more  distinguished  and  pretending  titles,  if  they  could  allege  for  their  forma- 
tion the  honesty  manly  bencTolence  which  has  called  into  existence  your 
valuablo  Order.    In  your  title  however,  ianciiul  though  it  be,  I  can  recognize 
a  merited  sarcasm  on  the  heartlessness  of  a  selfish  and  unfeeling  world.    To 
▼islt  the  sick,  and  to  speak  a  few  words  of  cold  advice,  is  not  perhaps 
uncommon ;  there  are  many — shall  I  say  too  many — ^who  presume  to  do  so. 
To  give  a  little  paltry  relief,  the  cost  of  which  is  never  felt,  and  cannot 
thei«fore  be  called  a  sacrifice,  is  not  uncommon.    Would  that  there  were  not 
so  many  who  delude  themselves  into  the  idea  that  they  are  charitable  by 
such  mean  practices !    But  to  provide  for  the  sick  man's  wants  through  the 
long  and  wearisome  hours  of  illness — to  protect  the  sick  man's  family,  and 
to  do  this  liberally  and  respectfully,  is  a  very  uncommon  act.    The  man  who 
does  so  may  truly  be  called  a  singular  character ;  the  society  which  does  so 
may  aptly  be  designated  a  singular  or  odd  firatemity ;  and  the  members  who 
compose  that  benevolent  "Union"  may  be  styled,  alas!   too  truly,  the 
''Fellows''  or  associates  of  an  '*Odd"  or  uncommon  Order.    *< Union  is 
strength  " — ^your  Union,  composed  as  it  is  of  persons  who  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  provide  for  themselves  and  families  by  honest  industry,  but  who  cannot 
expect  to  do  more,  and  who  are  certainly  unable  singly  to  afford  any 
permanent  relief  to  a  distressed  brother — ^your  Union,  I  say,  so  constituted, 
and  happily  free  from  all  political  rancour  and  sectarian  acerbity,  applies  its 
resources  to  a  liberal  provision  for  tiie  sick — to  decent  burial  of  the  dead — 
and,  when  available,  to  the  support  of  the  widow  and  her  orphans.    These 
are  great  designs,  my  brethren,  and  here  let  me  say,  with  a  tribute  of  respect 
to  members  of  your  Order  far  from  this  place,  that  in  earlier  and  happier 
times  I  have  seen  those  plans  honestly  fulfilled :  your  objects  are  generous 
and  noble — ^they  address   the  holiest  sympathies  of  our  nature,  and  we 
humbly  trust  are  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Qod.    There  is  a  prayer  that 
pierceth  the  clouds—it  is  the  widow's  prayer — ^there  are  tears  which  angels 
weep  to  look  upon — ^the  tears  of  the  lonely  orphan,  and  these  call  down  the 
blessing  of  heaven  upon  the  friends  of  their  afSiction—- the  consolers  of 
their  grief." 

Another  worthy  pastor,  in  Guernsey,  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Carey,  preached  to 
Ihe  members  there,  in  St.  John's  Church,  on  the  occasion  of  celebrating  the 
restoration  of  peace  with  Russia.  The  text  chosen  was  **  On  earth  peace, 
good  will  towards  men."  How  he  has  studied  and  appreciates  the  Order, 
let  two  extracts  from  his  Sermon  prove  : 

'*  Peace  and  good  will  are  again  proclaimed,  and  you  have  met  to  celebrate 
the  happy  event.  You  are  men  of  peace  !  For  even  when  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  day  you  wore  an  uniform  (that  of  the  Guernsey  Royal  Mihtia) 
different  from  that  in  which  you  now  appear,  that  very  uniform,  and  those 
arms  which  you  then  carried — whilst  they  showed  that  you  were  ready  to 
defend  yourselves,  your  homes,  and  your  country,  if  need  be,  at  the  price  of 
your  blood — are  in  one  sense  indeed,  the  badges  of  war,  but  in  a  truer  sense 
the  real  securities  of  peace — of  peace  and  good  will  towards  men. 
"  But  you  appear  before  me  now,  not  as  soldiers,  but  as  members— or 
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rather,  I  would  say,  as  brothers— of  a  Society  which  I  may  callemphaticallj 
a  FBACB  sociBTT.  The  banners  you  have  borne  in  procession  have  not  been 
unfurled  to  lead  you  into  the  battle-field ;  the  emblems  that  you  hsTe  carried 
are  the  emblems,  not  of  strife,  but  of  peace ;  the  decorations  that  you  wear 
are  not  the  rewards  of  bloodshed.  Tou  are  leagued— but  not  for  the  purpose 
of  faction,  not  for  the  subversion  of  society — ^but,  as  hand  Join»  in  hand^  to 
hold  up  a  brother  in  distress.  Tour  unity  is  not  the  unity  that  may  be  found 
to  exist  even  in  evil, — ^it  is  the  unity  of  friendship.  Your  own  motto— 
*'  Friendship,  Love,  Truth," — pledges  you  to  my  text,  '*  On  earth  peace, 
good  will  towards  men." 

**  Gk)d's  good  will  towards  us  is  intended,  and  is  eminently  calculated,  not 
only  to  draw  us  towards  Him,  but  also  to  draw  us  towards  one  another— to 
teach  tM  the  great  lesson  of  good  will  towards  our  fellow-man.  And  need 
you  to  ask  me  what  this  good  will  towards  man  implies  ?  No !  I  have  but 
to  point  you  to  your  own  motto — the  motto  that  stands  emblasoned  on  the 
banners  of  your  Society—"  AmieUiat  Amor,  VsriUu," — *<  Friendah^t  loot, 
Tfvlth,**  These  are  the  very  forms  in  which  God's  good  will  towards  man  is 
deyeloped.  Frumdahip :  **  God,"  says  the  Apostle,  *'  hath  reoonoiled  us  to 
Himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation, 
to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himsdf."  Lovt : 
**  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  His  only  begotten  son."  Truth: 
"  What  is  truth }  *'  asked  Pilate.  Jesus  is  himself,  in  His  own  person.  The 
Truth,  and  in  him  **  all  the  promises  of  Gt>d  are  yea  and  amen."  It  is  in  the 
carrying  out  of  these  virtues  that  you  will  yourselves  best  fulfil  your  duty  of 
good  will  towards  man.  Friendship  and  Love — the  hand  and  the  heart,  as  the 
crest  that  surmounts  your  shield  instructs  you— -the  open  hand,  not  simply  of 
cheerful  bounty,  but  of  Truth,  of  plain  honest  dealing — friendship  sincere, 
love  without  dissimulation — and  all  under  that  eye  whiw,  in  your  emblematic 
devices,  is  depicted  as  all*seeing. 

"  I  conceive  that  your  Society — ^if^  at  least,  I  do  not  misinterpret  its 
emblems,  and  its  heraldic  devices,  and  its  laws — ^pledges  you  individually  to 
much.  It  pledges  you  each  one  to  pereonal  religion ;  for  without  this  you 
cannot  cultivate  the  virtues  of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth.  You  must  fint 
feel  in  your  own  souls  that  God  is  your  truest  Friend ;  that  He  loves  you ; 
that  He  is  your  fast  and  faithful  God,  before  you  can  entertain  these  same 
feelings  towards  your  fellow-creatures.  You  must  first  be  at  peace  with 
Him,  and  have  made  experience  of  His  good  will  towards  you,  before  you 
can  really  make  it  your  endeavour,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  to  live  peace- 
ably with  all  men,  and  to  bear  ill  will  towards  none,  but  good  will  to  all. 
Others  of  your  emblazoned  devices  remind  you,  by  the  sand  running  in  the 
hour'gkus  ofttme,  of  the  value  of  time,  of  opportunity  whilst  you  have  it,  the 
value  of  each  passing  moment ;  and  by  the  keys,  that  you  must  unlock  to 
others  whatever  treasures  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  you  may  have  dis- 
covered for  yourselves.  They  point  you  to  the  bee,  that  you  may  learn  to  be 
* '  not  slothful  in  business;"  and  withal  they  direct  your  attention  to  ** the 
Lamb,  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  Religion,  therefore,  pure 
and  undefiled,  is  the  very  basis  of  your  Unity.  It  is  because  your  unity  and 
fellowship  rest  upon  this  foundation,  that  you  are  strong ;  and  it  is  in  the 
maintenance  of  these  principles  that  you  may  hope  to  go  forward  and 
prosper. 

"  Go  forward,  then,  and  prosper, — ^I  would  now  say  to  you  in  closing,  and 
with  heartfelt  acknowledgement  for  the  spontaneous  offering  you  are  about 
to  make  to  the  schools  of  this  District — Go  forward  and  prosper  I  Fulfil 
your  mission  on  the  earth,  as  a  society  of  peace  and  of  good  will  towards  men. 
Already  you  have  extended  your  branches  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Yon 
are  in  America  and  in  Asia,  in  Africa  and  Australia.    Spread  yet.  North 
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and  South,  and  East  and  West.  Plant  Toor  raae  and  your  lawrel  in  every 
land.  Oto  wherever  you  may  meet  a  fellow  man ;  extend  to  him  the  hand 
of  hrotherhood  and  of  fellowship ;  tell  him  that  you  are  his  friend,  and  that 
you  ask  his  friendship.  Let  your  banners  be  unfurled  in  the  train  of  the 
Gospel  of  Peace.  Dry  up  the  widow's  tears — ^help  forward  the  orphan.  Go 
with  your  laws  and  rebuke  vice  where  you  find  it.  Tell  statesmen  who 
would  rob  you  of  your  Sabbath,  that  yowr  laws  honour  it  as  God's  law. 
Openly  proclaim  your  principles — exhibit  them  in  your  lives — and  may  God 
prosper  you ! " 


|p0«ms  fori  "Bt^ii^ien. 

II.— THE  EXECUTION,  AND  HOW  IT  EDIFIED  THE 

BEHOLDERS. 


BY     W.     C.      BENNETT. 


Hb  Staggered  on  upon  the  drop— oh,  who  that  saw  his  look 

Can  forget  it,  as  hiB  place  beneath  the  gallows  first  he  took — 

Can  forget  the  deadly  shivering  that  shook  him  when  his  eye 

First  rested  on  the  heaving  crowd  agape  to  see  him  die. 

On  the  mass  of  upturned  faces  that  had  waited  hours  below, 

And  cursed  the  sluggish  jail  clock  whose  minutes  crept  so  slow. 

Though  brutal  jokes  and  laughter  were  bandied  fast  about 

To  serve  to  pass  the  time  away  until  he  was  brought  out ; 

Yet  spite  of  slang  and  merriment  and  choice  St.  Giles's  wit. 

Of  guesses  how  the  dead  man's  clothes  the  hangman's  form  would  fit — 

Though  through  the  crowd  from  time  to  time  the  roar  of  laughter  ran, 

As  puns  upon  the  dangling  rope  were  tossed  from  man  to  man, — 

Though  still  fresh  source  of  pleasure  high  for  ever  new  was  found 

In  the  murderer's  words  and  doings  that  from  mouth  to  mouth  went  round, 

And  still  wiUi  offered  bets  and  oaths  his  best  admirers  stuck 

To  their  calm  reliance  on  him  that  he'd  die  with  honor— pluck — 

Though  now  and  then  some  minutes  yet  more  joUUy  were  spent 

In  laughing  down  some  milksop  fool  who  hoped  he  would  repent — 

'Hiough  Turpin's  rides  and  Sheppard's  feats,  rehearsed  with  pride  and  glee, 

Taught  young  aspirers  to  their  fame  how  great  they  yet  might  be — 

Though  now  a  pocket  picked — a  row — a  woman's  fight,  or  so, 

Served  to  keep  the  crowd  in  humour,  still  the  time  was  cursed  as  slow. 

And  when  before  their  straining  eyes  the  doomed  man  staggered  there. 

With  shouts  and  yells  of  gladness  they  tore  the  shuddering  air ; 

A  thousand  tongues  took  up  the  roar — a  thousand  rolled  it  wide — 

Ten  times  it  saiUL  and  rose  again,  flung  back  from  side  to  side ; 

Then  silence  fell  upon  the  crowd — a  hush  as  of  the  dead, 

You  might  hear  the  platform  creaking  beneath  the  hangman's  tread — 

You  might  hear  the  paper  rustle  where  the  painter's  hand  would  try 

To  seize  a  fine  convulsion — a  striking  agonv — 

You  might  catch  the  poet's  mutter  of  his  rnymes  in  murmurs  faint 

As  he  strove  in  taking  measure  the  wretch's  fear  to  paint — 


Of  one  reporter's  pencil  a  scratch  you  might  not  lose 
Ab  amiUng  he  his  tablets  gave  a  crown's- worth  good  of  news; 
Still  on  the  glaring  multitude  unbroken  stiUness  lay 
Till  with  a  shriek  for  mercy  the  felon  tried  to  pray, 
Then  sudden  from  the  soundless  crowd  burst  up  a  scofling  yell. 
Their  scorn  of  this,  his  utter  lack  of  manly  pludi  to  tell, 
Nor  ceased  it  when  the  quivering  wretch  first  felt  the  hangman's  touch 
And  swooned  from  out  his  agony,  for  nature's  strength  too  much,  ' 

But  fiercer  rose  the  mingling  roar  of  curse  and  yell  bestowed 
Upon  the  craven  dastard  who  so  poor  a  spirit  showed, 
And  gin-shop  pals  and  jail-birds  who  had  looked  with  pleasant  pride 
To  see  how  to  the  yery  last  the  law  he  still  defied — 
Who'd  boasted  how  with  bow  polite  the  cheering  crowd  he'd  greet, 
And  how  his  friend,  the  hangman,  with  jeer  and  jest  he'd  meet- 
That  high  in  gallows'  annals  would  live  his  honored  ^ame, 
A  spur  to  all  who'd  tread  his  steps,  like  him,  to  finish — game ; 
Now  damning  deep  his  agony  and  blasting  his  despair. 
The  fiercest  yeUed — the  Uiickest  filled  wi3i  howls  the  reeling  air ; 
Nor  many  a  curse  and  many  an  oath,  to  roar  were  hundreds  slow 
'Gainst  him  whose  chickenheartedness  stole  from  them  half  Uie  show- 
Ay,  hundreds  swore  'twas  cursed  hard  that  out  of  half  the  fim, 
They'd  waited  there  five  hours  for,  at  last  they  should  be  done ; 
And  women  who'd  for  windows  paid,  were  sure  'twas  never  right 
They  should  turn  the  man  off  fainting,  and  spoil  their  paid-for  sight ; 
But  through  the  ghastly  hell  of  sound— of  curse,  and  howl,  and  yell, 
The  hangman  lifts  the  senseless  wretch  from  where  he  fainting  fell, 
And  down  the  clammy  forehead — and  down  the  ashen  face, 
The  cap  is  drawn,  the  tightened  noose  is  settled  in  its  place ; 
Now  God  have  mercy  upon  him  upon  whom  men  have  none ! 
A  swinging  form — a  quivering  corpse — a  stillness — all  is  done. 
A  minute  more,  the  sunshine  is  merry  once  again 
With  the  buzz  of  talk  and  laughing  of  those  who  still  remain — 
With  the  settling  by  noisy  knots  of  idlers  thzough  the  street, 
Of  which  shall  be  the  gin-shop  to  finish  off  the  treat ; 
Some,  deep  in  plans  of  crimes  to  do,  are  lounging  off  to  find 
Fresh  gallows'  food,  to  virtue,  to  awe  the  public  mind, 
And  lovers  of  the  good  old  times  and  gibbet,  walk  off  loud 
In  praises  of  the  moral  good  the  hanging's  done  the  crowd. 


MY  "FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT." 


BT  EDWIN   F.    BOBERTS. 


Which  was  not  literally  so,  but  after  a  fashion,  as  you  shall  hear;  and  being 
ChriBtmas-tide,  when  most  are  indifferent  gossips  or  good  listeners,  1  **  shako 
hands  with  you  from  across  a  vast  sea,"  and  teU  my  stoxy  for  your  edification. 
At  the  ripe  age  of  five-and-twenty,  I  was  six-foot  high,  the  best  swordsman 
in  the  Guards— could  back  a  horse  like  a  Centaur,  dear  an  Irish  fence  withoat 
winking,  was  a  handsome,  dressy  dandy,  but  thought  by  a  great  many  people  to 
be  a  little  9ofi  about  the  region  of  the  head — at  five-and-twenty  I  found  mysilf 
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one  morning  a  genteel  beggar :  swindled,  cheated,  and  tricked  out  of  snch 
reniains  of  a  handsome  fortune  as  my  extraragancies  had  left  me.  On  this 
memorable  morning  I  awoke  to  look  my  condition  of  utter,  and  so  far  irre- 
mediable, rain  in  the  face,  and  to  cast  about  for  a  way  to  "  pull  through  it." 
I  did  see  a  way  dimly ;  but  it  was  one  which  you,  my  philosophic  friend, 
might  well  have  winced  at.  I  saw  it,  nevertheless — rose,  breakfosted  like  a 
g^ant,  and  was  for  once  thoroughly  pleased  with  myself  when  I  ascertained 
I  had  determined  to  follow  out  my  new-found  way  at  any  cost. 

A  few  preliminary  words  by  way  of  exordium,  and  then  I  shall  endeayour  to 
proceed  right  on  with  my  narrative.  It  interests  me,  at  all  events,  to  relate  it. 
I  think  you  will  find  something  in  it  valuable  in  the  way  of  a  hint. 

I  was  of  good  &mily — ^the  "  Conyers's  "  could  boast  of  "  blood,"  title,  and 
descent;  and  as  a  younger  brother  I  inherited  a  very  handsome  portion  after  my 
fiaither^B  death,  wUch  added  to  my  commission  in  the  "  Quards,"  was  sufficient 
— as  my  prudent  brother  informed  me — to  support  me  handsomely.  My  means 
would  aid — said  this  cautious  scion  and  representative  of  our  family  nmk  and 
interests— in  my  way  to  name  and  position,  and  much  more  to  the  same 
purpose ;  a  piece  of  gratuitous  information  I  accepted  with  so  much  indiffer* 
ence  that  an  old  estrangement  between  me  and  those  at  home  only  broadened 
the  more^  and  I  was  given  to  omderstand  that  I  might  henceforth  consider 
myself  in  every  way  disowned.  My  brother,  my  sisters,  and  even  my  mother — 
she  belonged  to  the  '*  Mountufbo"  fiEimily,  and  looked  for  a  brilliant  future  for 
her  splendid  daughters — (mv  sisters  were  certainly  "  fine  "  women,  and  I  am 
supposed  like  them — and  a  high  diplomatic  career  for  my  brother  Percy) — even 
$he  joined  in  the  ban  against  the  scapegrace — as  a  relative  having  an  unctuous 
post  in  the  Ghurdi  designated  me ;  and  from  that  moment — for  I  am  obsti- 
nately amenable  to  reason — I  felt  I  had  nor  home,  nor  Mends,  nor  family  more ; 
and  I  surrendered  the  tie  for  ever. 

Tet  stay,  let  me  be  just :  I  had  some  Mends,  some  few,  fiiat,  trusting,  loyal 
Mends,  who  did  not  quite  desert  me  I 

There  was  the  Hon.  Mr.  Palester,  a  small,  pink  gentleman,  with  a  very  laige, 
handsome,  showy  wife,  very  much  interested  in  Government  matters,  and  who 
stuck  to  the  party  of  Lord  Woodyates — an  easy-going,  good  fellow,  with  whom 
I  had  been  on  very  Mendly  college  terms— until  it  (^  "party")  got  out  of 
place.  There  was  Jack  Phypers  (nephew  of  Mrs.  Palester)  whom  I  backed  and 
befriended  through  incredible  difficulties,  for  reasons  you  will  presently  know. 
Jack  Phypers  turned  out  a  scamp,  a  mere  rogue,  and  absquatulated  one  fine 
day,  having  let  me  in  to  the  tune  of  a  cool  five  thousand  in  bills— real  and 
foi^ged,  whi<^  I  took  up  for  him,  and  which  in  effect  "  brought  me  up,"  as  the 
sailors  say,  "with  a  round  turn"— and  finished  my  career  in  the  circle  of 
"rank  and  fieLshion." 

There  was  Dora  Palester — and  my  secret  is  out.  There  was  Dora  Palester — 
with  whom  I  had  flirted  and  fallen  madly  in  love,  for  whose  sake  I  endured  the 
wheedling  and  mancouvring  she-dragoon  of  a  mother,  the  mean  trMCLueriei  of  her 
£ither,  (besides  having  pardoned  the  rascally  conduct  of  her  cousin  Jack,) 
wondering  how  such  a  pear  could  by  any  caprice  of  Nature  have  become  the 
parents  of  such  a  beautiful,  warm-hearted,  and  fine-spirited  girl  as  Dora  was. 
These  were,  with  a  few  others  of  less  note,  my  friend*.  I  found,  however, 
when  my  tribulation  came,  Dora  only  who  could  sympathize  with  and  pity  me. 
I  could  bear  her  pity,  it  was  so  sisterly — so  very  Itke,  or  perhaps  so  very  wdike, 
my  sisters'  pity  (!)  I  respected  her  pure,  noble  nature ;  but  I  did  not  confess 
the  passion  that  was  throbbing  deep  and  stormily  vdthin  my  heart  of  hearts  for 
her.    I  suppose  the  hour  was  not  yet  come. 

Kew  to  the  morning  and  the  momentous  day  in  question.  Having  decided 
and  breakfiEiBted,  I  went  forth,  and  placed  my  horses  for  immediate  sale  at 
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Tatteraall'B.  They  were  sure  to  fetdi  a  good  price,  and  did.  I  next  arranged 
for  the  sale  of  my  commission,  and  immediate  retirement  from  the  serrioe. 
My  jewellery,  and  hijouieriet  my  furniture,  pictures,  articles  of  Fertd,  Aol, 
were  sternly  consigned  into  competent — let  me  also  add — into  honest  men's 
hands  to  realize  upon ;  and  I  found  no  reason  to  complain  of  delay,  or  o( 
deterioration  in  yalue. 

In  a  week  all  my  preliminary  work  was  over,  and  I  had,  after  paying  eyeiy 
fraction  of  my  debts,  at  the  sacnifice  of  eveiy  contingent  remainder,  a  suflScient 
surplus  left  for  the  purpose  I  had  in  view.  Ky  &shionable  friends  expressed 
surprise  at  my  leaving  the  Guards,  giving  up  my  club,  getting  rid  of  my  cab, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  heard  that  many  plans  were  puiposed  in  a  proble- 
matio  manner  for  my  hereafter — a  diplomatic  mission,  said  one — ^the  disooyery 
of  the  source  of  the  Niger,  hazarded  another — a  commission  in  the  Spanish 
Service,  suggested  a  third — even  a  prospective  judgeship  (I)  at  Calcutta^  and 
many  more.    They  were  all  wide  of  the  mark. 

I  had  done  most  of  my  leave-taking  without  any  fdss,  yet  I  had  one  call  to 
make,  and  I  made  it.  I  had  not  been  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Palester's  for  some 
time.  My  welcome  there  had  not  been  so  warm  as  heretofore,  chieflj  on 
account  of  Mr.  Jack  Phypers*  levanting  and  leaving  a  mal-odorous  name 
behind  him,  which  Mr.  Palester  argued  was  really  owing  to  me — Jack  having 
been  induced  to  sign  bills  which  I  paid  (his  version  of  my  temptaticm) ;  and 
chiefly  because  I  knew  the  rumours  rife  about  me,  had  rendered  me  &r  leas 
"  eligible "  than  formerly ;  but  I  had  seen  Dora  in  the  park  on  one  or  two 
recent  occasions,  when  the  dear  girl's  smile  and  greeting  were  as  warm  as  ever. 
I  called  this  time,  therefore,  to  bid  her  farewell,  and  bear  it  all  with  a  smiling 
face  to  the  last.  I  do  Hot  tell  you  what  I  was  sacrificing  in  carrying  out  my 
design,  for  I  had  a  vast  ambition,  allied  to  much  latent  capacity.  It  is  due  to 
myself  to  say  this ;  but  I  had  been  hit  somewhat  hard,  heaven  holp  me,  and  I 
bore  the  smart  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  grown  suddenly  old  in  the  worid, 
and  valued  it  at  its  true  worth.  The  figure,  as  you  may  guess,  was  not  veiy 
high^mau  en  revcmche,  1  knew,  too,  what  a  fine  heart  and  unselfish  nature 
Dora  possessed,  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  to  sophisticate  both,  and  for  her 
sake  I  tacitly  foigave  much  of  the  positive  wrong  that  had  been  done  me. 

She  was  seated  at  the  piano  when  I  was  ushered  into  a  splendid  diawisg- 
room  of  a  stately  mansion  in  Park  Lane,  and  imder  her  touch  the  wild  and 
passionate  melodies  of  **  Sonnambula "  were  rising  into  life,  as  she  sang  with 
all  the  force  of  feeling  some  of  the  rich  and  choice  aricu  of  that  most  melodioot 
of  love-operas.  I  caused  no  little  confusion  by  my  mal-d'propos  appearance,  I 
can  tell  you.  Lord  Woodyates  hung  over  her  by  the  piano.  The  Hon.  Mr. 
Palester  was  holding  an  important  M.  P.  by  the  button,  and  planning  out  a 
new  Cabinet  and  campaign.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Palester,  grand  as  a  "turhanM 
Turk,"  had  a  knot  of  lady  notables  about  her;  and  Dora — my  little  queen— was 
alone  the  object  of  my  ardent  gaze — ^the  happier  to  meet  her  happy  smDe  as 
she  at  once  rose^  turned  away  from  Lord  Woodyates  with  a  fnmk  word  of 
apology,  advanced,  and  gave  me  her  hand.    Fancy  her  parents'  dismay  t 

She  was  so  young,  so  vermeil  lips  and  cheeks,  so  blossoming  and  beautifiil; 
with  a  promise  of  that  perfection  one  might  surrender  to  an  ideal  created  by 
Pygmalion  1  Hers  was  a  retUUy.  Dora  illustrated  in  her  grand  quietude  and 
self-possession  an  innocence  and  a  repose  that  ever  charmed  me  by  its  pladd 
and  ingenuous  simplicity.  Her  beauty  was  like  a  spell,  and  the  intoxication  I 
underwent  for  the  moment — the  moment  I  was  going  to  bid  her  good-bye,  and 
surrender  all  to  my  servile-self-imposed  "bondage  '*  for  ever— made  my  senaei 
reel  and  dance. 

My  "flight  into  £gypt"  received  a  momentary  check,  and  my  purpose  a 
paralysis,  when  I  gazeoupon  her — her  perfect  Knglish  loveliness  held  me  for  a 
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moment  breathlesB  with  adouration,  till  her  father  broke  the  startled  stillnesa 
caiued  by  my  amiomicement^ 

'*  Why,  good  gracious  ! "  exclaimed  the  Hon.  Mr.  Palester ;  "  is  it  you  t " 
and  he  looked  both  suaye  and  annoyed  with  a  glance  at  the  Hon.  Mrs.  P.,  as  to 
the  course  to  pursue. 

"  I  am  only  come  to  bid  you  good-bye,"  I  said,  quietly  enough. 

"  I  thought  you  had  done  that — "  he  began. 

"  And  to  ask  after  Mr.  Jack  Phypers.  I  should  90  like  to  see  him,"  I  broke 
in,  a  little  cynically. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Conyers/'  interposed  Mrs.  Palester,  smiling;  ''and  we hayen*t 
seen  you  for  an  age." 

"  I  only  add,  to  say  good-bye  to  Miss  Palester.  May  we  —  f "  And,  giving 
her  my  arm,  we  walked  away  together  into  the  conservatory  leading  out  of  the 
room; — did  all  this  with  a  coolness  that  astonished  even  myself,  who  had 
taken  what  w<u  ruin  to  a  patrician  (I  was  so,  let  me  add)  easily,  and  with  a 
cBeditable  nonehakmce  enough. 

"  Dora,  I  am  going  away  to-morrrow,  many  a  thousand  miles,"  I  said,  bend- 
ing down  to  her  pretty  ear,  "  Shall  I  ever  see  your  sweet  iBuce  again,  I  wonder  ? " 

She  started,  and  her  cheeks  paled  slightly.  **  Are  you  ?"  she  said.  "  I  had 
some  such  idea.  Has  it,  Philip — has  it  indeed  come  to  this  ?"  I  saw  that  she 
suppressed  a  pang;  while  my  name,  so  spoken,  and  by  those  lips,  thrilled 
through  my  whole  being. 

"  Of  all  I  know,  it  is  you  only,  Dora,  I  shall  miss,"  I  replied. 

''And  this  has  been  the  work  of  my  cousin— of  Jack  Phypers — the  model 
of  prudence,  who  turned  out  such  a  scamp."    An  angzy  light  was  in  her  eyes. 

"  With  a  stake  such  as  I  have  to  play  for,,  to  win  or  to  lose,"  I  remarked, 
"  that  large  larceny  troubles  me  little.  Do  you  think  I  mourn  no  greater  loss 
than  that  ?" 

"  Is  your  loss  so  great,  Philip,  when  you  take  my  heart  with  you  ? " 

She  looked  up  in  my  face  with  a  fond,  confiding  smile.  She  placed  her 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  as  though  that  were  the  appropriate  and  rightful  sup- 
port of  the  white,  taiij  fingers,  of  the  trembling  girlish  frame.  I  looked  at 
her,  speechless  with  the  shook  of  a  knowledge  I  had  not  for  the  moment 
dreamed  of. 

"  Oh,  Dora  t  my  darling  I  my  love  1  this  is  the  hardest  blow-— the  bitterest 
pang  of  alL  Have  I  been  all  this  time  blind,  deaf,  senseless  f  Child,  you  have 
shaken  my  manhood  more  than  all  the  rough  worldly  shocks  I  have  so  suddenly 
and  so  recently  experienced." 

"  Is  my  love  so  great  a  burthen  to  you,  Philip  ? " 

"  Dora !  for  God's  sake,  peace  ! "  I  cried. 

She  smiled ;  a  proud  confidence  was  on  her  lip,  the  love-Hght  in  her  eyes. 
Those  lambent  phares  lighted  my  way  over  many  a  thousand  miles  of  heaving, 
ever-moving  ocean ;  through  calm  and  tempest ;  through  the  tropic  day  and  the 
Antarctic  night.  My  eyes  fiUed  with  tears ;  I  was  blinded;  weak  as  a  reed. 
I  leaned  my  head  on  her  shoulder,  and  weptl 

"Are  you  sorry  for  my  confession,  or  sad  to  part  from  me  ?"  she  asked. 

"  To  part  from  you,  oh,  my  love.  But  your  words  only  shew  me  the  gulph 
that  lies  between  us." 

"  Hope  shall  bridge  it  over,"  she  said — oh,  so  quietly. 

"  I  have  none  that  reaches  to  my  aim,"  I  replied,  with  a  sad  feeling  of  the 
truth.  "Think  you,  Dora,  that  your  parents  can  resist  the  suit  of  Lord 
Woodyates  for  your  hand  ?  and,  not  to  lessen  him  by  the  mean  jealousies  of 
rivalry,  he  is  every  way  worthy  of  you." 

"It  is  Mvino  who  sings  'All  is  lost  now,*  is  it  not?"  said  Dora,  with  the 
moumfullest  look  possible,  "  and  here  comes  my  father  to  forbid  our  troth. 


HeftTen  bleu  and  guard  jovl,  Philip,  and  if  it  must  be  bo— wby  then,  indeed* 
fiuewell— adieu ! "  I  kissed  her  for  the  laat  time ;  and  after  a  laconic  learr 
taking  of  the  rest,  was  departing. 

*'  Where  the  deuce  do  jou  go  to,  Conyem  I"  asked  the  good  natured  haid 
Woodyates,  who,  whatever  might  have  been  his  suspicion,  had  no  atom  of 
jealousy  in  his  really  manly  composition. 

"  To  New  Zealand,"  I  replied,  as  placidly  as  if  I  had  said  to  Richmond  or 
toBlackwalL 

There  was  a  general  exclamation.  The  magnificent  Mrs.  Palester  held  up 
her  hands,  but  the  information  seemed  satis&ctory  enough,  for  she  oongntu- 
lated  me  on  the  step  I  was  taking. 

"  To  New  Zealand  !  Oood  gracious  I  '*  exclaimed  the  Hon.  Mr.  Palester,  in 
feeble  astonishment.    He  collapsed  and  became  limp  at  once. 

"  Plenty  of  sport  there,  I  hear,"  said  his  Lordship.  "  Well,  Conyers,  my 
dear  fellow,  I  wish  you  every  success.  Bon  voyage,  and  a  speedy  return," 
shaking  hands  with  me. 

And  BO  I  took  my  first  leave  of  "  England,  home,  and  beanty." 

I  had  already  invested  the  half  of  my  small  capital  in  various  purchases  of 
stock,  implements,  and  such  agricultural  implements  as  I  deemed  requisite— a 
supply  of  strong  mechanical  tools,  fire-arms,  ammunition,  and  other  adjuncts, 
forming  important  items  in  my  list  of  necessaries.  I  landed  safely  in  New 
Zealand,  accompanied  by  half-a-dozen  strapping  English  agriculturifits  and 
handicraffcsmen,  most  of  them  married  and  having  families,  so  that  we  had  the 
nuc  leus  of  a  small  colony  at  hand.  I  had  a  couple  of  ploughs,  some  sets  of 
whi  els  whereto  to  adapt  our  home-maile  waggons,  and  I  also  managed,  at  con- 
sidi  mble  cost,  however,  to  procure  a  few  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  horses,  and  other 
requisites  of  a  pastoral  and  patriarchal  life.  The  interests  of  my  associatee 
were,  to  some  extent,  bound  up  with  mine.  They  were  personally  well  known 
to  me,  and  so  fisir  we  were  friends  in  the  most  literal  form  of  the  word. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  selecting  our  location,  but  this  at  last  was  decided 
upon.  The  land  was  chosen,  measured,  and  portioned  out.  I  had  the  run  of 
hundreds  of  acres  of  commanding  hill,  fores^  and  fine  meadow  land,  and  oar 
future  home  lay  nestling  in  the  bosom  of  a  green  sheltering  hill,  with  a  primi* 
tive  forest  on  one  hand,  swelling  monntain  ridges  on  the  other,  running  waters 
at  our  feet,  and  beyond  all,  over  some  twenty  miles  of  sweet  and  sloping 
verdure,  the  sea  itself  formed  the  boundary  of  my  domain.  The  purchaae- 
n:oney  was  paid,  all  properly  assigned  to  me  and  mine,  and  we  began  at  onoe 
to  fcU  trees  in  my  forest,  to  build  us  huge  and  rambling  log-huts,  something 
at'ioi*  the  style  of  that  royal  timber  village  of  Atilla,  which  Gibbon  bo 
picturesquely  describes.  We  fished  in  our  oym  waters,  shot  game  in  our  own 
wooJs.  We  began  to  plough  our  own  land ;  to  sow,  and  soon  after  to  reap 
and  mow,  and  to  taste,  in  aU  the  inexpressible  luxury  of  enjoyment,  the  priri* 
leges  of  our  industrious,  healthful,  and  independent  way  of  life,  where  a  tax- 
paper  was  unknown,  and  where  the  **  dun  "  never  came  to  the  door.  I  was  in 
"  Egypt,"  and  found  it  very  comfortable  every  way. 

Words  are  utterly  inadequate  to  tell  my  readers  the  luxury,  the  gladness, 
the  vast  redundant  and  gigantic  vitality  that  was  experienced  in  thus  pursuing 
the  routine  of  our  daily  toil.  The  morning  breeases  fanned  our  brows,  and 
fresh  airs,  laden  with  the  fine  aroma  of  the  sea,  filled  our  lungs,  and  sent  the 
ruddy  arterial  blood,  with  vigorous  bounds,  through  every  portion  of  the 
body,  expanding  our  frames  into  giant  proportions.  I  was  up  with  the  golden 
dawn,  and  away  on  horseback,  scouring  hill  and  plain,  among  my  peoplet,  and 
seeing  that  the  work  was  progressing  for  the  day.  I  had  no  time  to  be  idle 
and  pine  for  the  lost  past.  I  throve  amain.  My  sheep  multiplied ;  I  had  "cattle 


on  a  thoiunnd  hills ; "  my  harvests  were  boimteotis.  The  wool  of  my  flocks  was 
borne  hi  baoyant  ''arsosieB"  to  the  great  ports  of  England,  and  I  was&st 
growing  a  capitalist^  "  Monarch  of  all  I  anrreyed  " — yet,  yet  T  turned  many  a 
backward  glance  after  the  sweet  &oe  of  Dom^  and  pondered  often,  in  silent, 
yearning  pain,  whether  her  heart  was  mine  still — whether  she  could,  in 
womanly  honour,  think  tenderly  yet  of  me ;  for  time,  and  tide^  and  drcum- 
stanoe  liad  diyided  na — yes,  oh,  yes,  for  ever — so  the  Toice  of  my  soul  said ;  so 
the  stem  echo  of  erery  probabilil^  whispered.  When,  in  the  Sabbath  stillness 
of  the  evening,  and  the  labours  of  the  day  were  over,  I  watched  the  herdsmen 
in  the  glade — sturdy  youth  and  budding  maiden — saw  the  husband  and  the 
wife  walking  forth  together  in  the  tranquil  air — ^listened  to  the  prattle  and  the 
merry  laughter  of  the  children — ^my  heart  would  beat  the  more  quickly, 
thinking  of  what  might  have  been,  but  which  was  not  to  be ;  thinking  that, 
blessed  as  I  was  by  a  bountiful  proyidence,  1  had  no  one  to  share  my  lot, 
to  rejoice  with  me,  to  be  the  partaker  of  what  joy  or  what  sorrow  might  vet  be  in 
store  for  me,  to  gratulate  with  me  on  my  success,  or  sympathize  with  me  in 
my  reverses — which  latter  indeed  seemed  improbable  enough.  It  was  like 
amftSBJng  wealth  without  a  purpose ;  a  selfish  triumph  over  me  evil  frowns  of 
fortune,  where  the  full  sense  of  enjoyment  and  the  appreciation  of  my  increase 
were  wanting.  I  was  too  much  alone,  and  my  distempered  thoughts  were 
becoming  morbid.  Little  by  little,  as  time  wore  on,  my  hopes  were  dying 
away;  my  yearning  cooled;  time,  I  dreaded,  at  intervals  of  thought,  was 
doing  that  dreary  service  for  me  which  we  comprehend  under  the  term 
"  oblivion."  I  recollect  to  have  felt  a  shuddering  dread  creep  over  me,  when 
I  found  I  was  forgetting  what  was  yet  dearest  to  my  heart  to  cherish  and 
remember.  To  forget  her  voice,  her  smile,  her  words,  her  look  of  love  t  Oh, 
never  I  Worldling  and  trifler  as  I  had  been — now  battling  manfully  with  fiite, 
and  a  conqueror  over  the  stem  and  palpable  obstacles  of  life — %er  name  I 
prayed  might  be  the  last  on  my  lips,  her  memory  ever  fresh,  green,  and 
rejuvenescent  before  my  mind's  eye. 

Keanwhile  I  had  written  to  one  or  two  I  yet  felt  some  lingering  old  feeling 
for  in  England.  I  honestly  put  before  them  the  vast  material  opporttmities 
offered  in  this  virgin  land  for  retrieving  a  Mling  fortune.  I  wanted  society, 
perhaps,  more  suited  to  my  cultivated  tastes,  though  I  was  well  stocked  with 
books  and  other  associations  of  intellectual  refinement,  for  the  mess-room  and 
the  billiard-table  had  not  so  utterly  occupied  me  as  to  make  me  neglect  what 
I  had  once  mastered  with  some  difficulty,  and  so  I  urged  and  invited  some  few 
I  wished  near  at  hand,  to  come.  Having  broken  through  the  trammels  of 
conventionalism,  our  first  half-savage  life  was  now  taking  a  civilizing  tinge, 
out  of  the  very  exuberance  and  redundancy  around  us.  Nature  had  become 
indeed  our  nursing  mother,  and  there  I  first  grew  acquainted  with  her  sublime 
and  solemn  fisuse. 

I  had  written  to  Dora.  I  could  do  little  less ;  for  let  her  have  taken  what 
step  her  politic  parents  vnshed  her,  so  much  was  due  to  her  for  the  interest 
she  had  exhibited  in  my  welfare.  I  wished  her  to  know  that  I  was  successful, 
even  happy ;  and  I  did  not  touch  on  that  tender  chord,  which,  if  still  full  of 
melody,  might  yet  have  some  sad  and  sorrowful  minors  infused  into  and  per- 
vading it.  Contentment  and  health;  affluence  in  exchange  for  what  had  at 
first  given  but  doubtful  promise ;  a  wilderness  converted  into  an  Eden,  were 
really  something  to  boast  about.  But  where  was  the  Eve  to  crown  my 
felicity,  to  give  me  my  reward  f 

And  yet  it  came  at  last.  The  blessing  we  least  expect — ^how  gracious  and 
benign  is  its  aspect  1  Even  when  I  had  surrendered  the  last  fragment  of  a 
vague  and  forlorn  hope — and  this  alone  was  the  first  and  only  time  in  which  I 
admitted  into  my  lexicon  the  word  "impossible  " — even  then  came  the  angelia 
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meBBenger  to  my  porch.  A  gallant  ahip  sailed  aoroes  the  aea,  and  bon  my 
treaaore  to  my  anna.  And  looking  now,  aa  I  look,  thousands  of  miles  away  in 
our  new  home,  on  the  blooming  wife  of  my  bosom,  and  the  £ur  mother  of  my 
fine,  handsome  lads,  and  girls,  each  one  so  Uke  to  her,  I  can  scaroely  credit  the 
reality  of  the  thing — ^it  seems  too  much  to  haye  realised. 

Tea,  one  nighty  when  all  the  stars  were  out,  and  the  odorous  winds  were 
sighing  their  low  moanings  about  my  roof,  wafting  me,  with  their  immemorial 
Toioes,  back  to  the  lights,  and  the  drawing-room,  and  the  IgngliaK  home  of 
Dora,  there  came  the  summons  at  my  door.  To  hasten  to  the  porch  of  my 
timber-rafted  palace— to  find,  half  swooning  over  my  threshold  something 
half  in  collapse,  with  a  white  &ce,  and  in  it  an  awfiil  trouble,  blended  with 
hope,  and  trust,  and  love — ^to  recognixe,  with  a  loud  cry,  that  this  lace  was  the 
U/0&  of  Pora — that  it  was  the  who  summoned  me — oh,  what  a  revealing 
splendour  was  that  then  opened  to  my  inmost  soul,  and  how  my  heart 
Uux)bbed  and  beat  with  pride  and  rapture,  with  tenderest  pity,  with  a  deep, 
reverent  love ! 

She  knew  me — ^the  bearded,  stalwart  man,  in  his  wild,  uncivilized  habili- 
meuts — she  knew  me  in  a  moment.    She  said : — 

"Philip— Philip  Conyers — it  is  I — Dora.  You — ^you  know  me?  I  am 
come  to  you  for  shelter,  for  a  home.  I  have  left  mine ;  they  forced  me  to  flj. 
I  trusted  in  you — will  you— will  you  " 

She  could  say  no  more.  She  was  in  my  arms-~on  my  breast;  but,  despite 
her  tears,  a  pale  smile  lit  up  her  wan  but  exquisite  face. 

**  Come  to  my  hearty  Dora^"  I  said.  "  Live  within  it  for  ever,  as  thou  hast 
been  enshrined  in  it  hitherto.  My  love  1  my  dove  I  my  darling  1  My  wife,  if 
it  please  heaven,  ere  another  sunset  pass,  welcome  !  This  is  thy  home,  azid 
over  all  that  is  here  thou  shalt  be  queen  and  ruler  1  *' 

This  was  grandiloquent^  no  doubt.  What  matter,  if  it  was  sincere.  If— 
who  for  a  moment  questioned  it  f  We  were  married.  My  "  flight  to  Egypt,'* 
you  see,  did  not  turn  out  so  hopeless  a  matter  after  all,  as  my  friends  prognos- 
ticated. I  am  in  captivity  still,  and  like  my  bondage  very  much.  We  have 
been  to  England  once  since.  We  were  "pardoned"  by  the  dismayed  folk  of 
May-Fair.  I  shook  my  brother  by  the  hand ;  took  his  stately  congratulations 
in  good  part ;  made  my  sisters  each  a  present  of  a  diamond  bracelet ;  retaraed 
in  my  own  schooner,  &e  "Dora,'*  to  New  Zealand— she  saUs  from  Auckland 
to — ^but  come  over  and  you'll  know  more  about  us.  Meanwhile,  as  my  stoiy 
is  ended,  as  I  have  told  you  all  about  my  "  flight  into  Egypt,"  I  drink  a 
health  to  all  in  the  old  country,  and  wish  them  a  "  Meiry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  new  year." 


«  PUT  YOUR  HEART  INTO  IT  AND  IT  WILL  SOON  BE  DONE." 


"  Pitt  your  heart  Into  it,  Biddy,  and  it  will  soon  be  done." 

I  was  on  one  side  of  the  sweet-briar  hedge,  "Biddy"  on  the  other;  and 
though  years  have  passed  since  those  words  were  spoken,  I  have  never  foond 
out  into  what  Biddy  waa  to  put  her  heart,  or  whether,  following  my  foster- 
mother's  injunction,  she  found  the  promise  come  true.  It  migpht  have  been  a 
ooiumn  of  spelling,  hard  to  learn,  or  a  sock  of  her  finther's,  troublesome  and 
tedious  to  dam,  or  it  might  have  been  some  other  thing  of  a  very  diJ^rent 
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nature ;  any  way,  I  was  too  lazy,  on  that  summer  noonday,  to  leave  my  hiding- 
place,  to  enquire  the  nature  of  my  little  playfellow's  difficulties ;  too  selfish, 
perhaps,  to  desire  to  help  her  out  of  them.  But  the  words  then  heard,  or 
heeded,  for  the  first  time,  have  often  rung,  with  a  warning  sound,  through 
both  heart  and  conscience  since.  "  Put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel "  is  yery 
good  in  its  way,  inciting  to  energy,  perseverance,  and  determination,  in  spite 
of  ohstades ;  there  is  downright  good  sense  in  the  proverb,  and  I  like  it ;  but 
old  dame  Holliugs's  words,  tiiough,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  proverb,  I  like  still 
better.  Put  the  energy  of  your  i^ectione,  the  strength  that  is  love-bom,  into 
'^  whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,"  be  it  small  or  great,  and  thcUf  whatso- 
ever it  be,  will,  in  Carlyle's  expressive  phraseology,  become  more  "  doable," 
if  not  "  sooner  done."  Choose  your  path  in  life,  if  choice  be  given  you,  and 
once  chosen, ''  put  your  heart  into  it,"  and  see  how  much  may  be  accomplished 
by  a  single  earnest-hearted  worker.  But  some,  alas,  will  say,  with  but  too 
much  trcAh,  their  lot  is  not  of  their  own  choosing;  their  daily,  hourly  duties 
are  but  so  many  varieties  of  daily,  hourly  trials.  The  work  the  hand  finds  is 
far  from  being  the  work  the  will  would  seek,  or  the  taste  select.  Should  such 
be  the  case,  and  the  lot  irremediable,  beyond  all  earthly  power  of  ameliorar 
tion,  even  then  try  dame  Hollings's  advice,  "  put  your  he^  into  it>"  and  see 
whether  it  will  not  seem  more  endurable,  less  distasteful  and  irksome.  Para- 
doxical though  it  may  appear,  the  larger  the  hearty  the  easier  will  it  be  to 
''put  it  into"  even  the  lesser  duties  of  life. 

That  this  is  not  at  all  times  and  in  all  seasons  an  easy  matter,  even  to  the 
most  conscientiously  disposed,  none  knows  better  than  the  present  commenta- 
tor upon  dame  HolUngs's  text ;  yet  is  it  a  thing  to  strive  after  and  eventually 
to  succeed  in. 

Again,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  heart  is  ready,  but  the  work  wanting,  or 
mraffident  to  satisfy  its  secret  cravings.  And  there  are  instances,  more  than 
enough,  of  the  heart's  strength  being  wasted,  or  frittered  away  upon  interests 
altogether  unworthy  of  such  energy  and  untiring  zeal,  jet,  even  then,  it  seems 
to  me 

''  Better  to  have  vsorhed  in  vain 
Than  nearer  to  have  worked  at  all !" 

^  I  may  venture  so  to  paraphrase  the  laureate's  immortal  couplet*  Too 
much  heart  is  a  rarer  and  more  venial  error  than  too  little,  or  indeed  than  the 
^^t  of  it  altogether.  How  difficult  is  it  often  to  put  heart  into  the  monoto- 
nous routine  of  daily  teaching,  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same,  or  simikr 
utBtructions  to  the  young,  but  not  always  interesting  pupiL  And  yet  how 
^Qch  heart  is  there  needed  to  make  the  head  work  willingly,  if  at  all ! 

To  these,  and  many  another  arduous  labour,  some  higher  incentive  is  needed 
^™  the  prospect  of  getting  the  work  "sooner  done,"  which,  it  must  be 
owned,  is  not  the  invariable  sequence  in  every  case  where  heart-work  is 
desirable.  Tet  who  shall  say  that  the  teacher,  whose  work  is  a  work  of  love, 
"^  no  more  reward  than  they  to  whom  "  lessons  "  are  mere  words  learned  and 
[^P^ted  by  rote ;  to  be  listened  to  methodically  and  indifierently,  rather  than 
^nght  and  entered  into  with  an  interest  that  is  not  feigned  f  Itook  at  the 
strong  ties  which  often  exist  between  teacher  and  pupil,  the  depth  of  affection 
<^t  times  awakened  in  both.  Does  the  heart  demand  a  recompense  for  its 
work !  "W^iii  not  such  response  be  reward  enough  ?  And  is  not  the  heart  the 
Motive  power,  in  the  strength  of  which  the  triumphs  of  philanthropy,  genius, 
*^d  science,  are  effected?  A  Howard,  a  Wilberforce,  a  Stephenson,  and  a 
thousand  others  of  ^e  noble  army  of  heart-workers,  might  be  cited,  even 
J|°^ong8t  our  own  countrymen,  in  proof  of  what  may  be  done  by  those  who, 
htTiitg  once  put  their  heart  into  a  work,  turn  not  back,  and  fidnt  not  till  tha 
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wotk  be  aooompliJihdd.  Lnkswar&metfB  hath  no  triumphs  to  record,  either  in 
the  cauM  ofjphiianthrop/  or  of  acieiice.  Greatheart  alone  la  the  sncoessful 
straggler.  They  who  are  "  oat  of  heart/'  or  hare  '*  lost  heart,,"  are  ever  in 
the  ranks  of  the  defeated. 

And  in  lesser,  as  in  greater  matters,  it  is  heart-service  alone  whidi  ia  aocept- 
able  in  the  eight  of  Him  who  hath  aaid,  "  My  aon,  gire  me  thy  heart"  Kot  a 
cold,  inanimate,  inaentient  thing,  but  a  liring,  feeling,  active  heart ;  thia  is  the 
gift  of  "  great  price  "  in  the  eyea  of  Him  who  made  ua,  f«nd  who  daima  of  us 
the  best  offering  that  we  can  yield  Him.  Its  pulaea  are  still  to  pky,  its 
eneigiea  to  be  exerted ;  its  aSectiona  are  to  be  kindled,  not  deadened  in  Hia 
aerrioe.  So,  if  we  have  hitherto  ignored  thia  duty,  let  ua  ignoite  it  no  longer. 
Whatever  our  lot  in  life,  let  ua  find  aomething  to  which  we  can  devote  hearty 
and  aonl,  and  atrength,  in  dependence  upon  that  blessing  firom  above  which 
crowns  the  lowliest  labour  done  heartily  "as  unto  the  Lord."  Ia  the 
path  we  tread  a  ruj^ed  one  I  The  goal  is  not  far  distant ;  may  the  struggliog 
heart  find  comfort  in  this  knowledge,  and  endure  manfully,  should  endtiranse 
be  the  only  work  assigned  it.  Is  our  lot  lowlier  than  suits  our  aspintion  *o 
Let  us  put  heart  into  it  and  ennoble  it.  Are  we  aurrounded  by  peiplexitiea, 
not  of  our  own  making  f  Those  perplexities  are  either  of  Ood's  sending  or  of 
his  Bufibrance.  Let  us  put  our  heart  into  them,  and  triumph  over  them ;  and 
if  that  be  not  possible,  let  our  heart  aubmit  itself  to  Him  who  ordereth  theoL 
Or,  lastly,  ia  the  life  we  lead  congenial  to  our  taatea,  compatible  with  our 
inclination^,  and  at  the  same  time  not  without  use  or  benefit  to  othera  ?  Then 
let  our  heart  rejoice  and  be  glad,  giving  thanks  always,  and  never  wearying  in 
well-doing,  remembering  too  that  all  havo  not  a  life  so  fair,  a  portion  so  blest 

Alas,  no,  one  painful  instance  I  have  known  of  an  individual  whose  whole 
existence  was  perrerted  and  wasted,  useleaa  to  others,  except  as  a  warning,  and 
most  miserable  to  himaelf,  for  want  of  energy  and  atability  of  purpose.  That 
h^  was  cold-hearted  I  wiU  not  say,  but  that  he  never  **  put  his  heart "  into  sot 
single  pursuit  or  aim  was  a  lamentable  truth.  I  only  luiew  him  when  the  last 
poor  remnant  of  his  misused  life  was  waning  rapidly  away ;  when  he  could 
only  acknowledge  his  errors,  and  own  that  the  day  for  repairing  them  was  past 
Thmking  ihat,  aa  a  warning  to  othera,  his  own  aad  history  might  have  some 
good  result)  he  put  into  my  handa  the  few  pages>  which  will  perhaps  aerve  as  a 
"nwral"  to  dame  HolUngs'a  text  They  are  but  an  in^erfeot  chnniicle. 
Tboiic^t%  apparently  disjointed  and  unconnected,  jotted  down  as  h0  sat  alone 
in  the  calm  stillness  oif  the  fading  summer,  to  ht  worked  out  aad  enlarged 
i^ion  at  some  futuse  day.  That  day  never  oame,  for  when  the  ChristmaB 
anew  covered  the  graves  in  the  old  diurchyard  beaide  his  lo^^ag,  be  was 
oanriad  out  to  rest  beneath  it — at  peaoe  for  evermore — and  with  him  was 
buried  the  little  Bandal*wood  box  which  oontsined  what^  ia  this  y$^, 
he  eaUs  his 


"  Kelto." 

**  Yea»  verily,  I  have  faith  in  relics^  and  do  greatly  pxw  them,  althou^^  the;  \ 

are  not  of  a  nature  to  attract  the  interest  of  strangers,  or  to  draw  pilgrims  to  i 

their  shxine,    No,  simple  and  unpretending  are  the  relics  of  my  wor^p,  the  ' 

memenios  \ying  beside  me  whilst  I  wTite--onIy  a  small  white  glove,  a  little ' 

ring,  once  encircliag  a  finger  of  the  hand  that  wore  it,  a  sprig  of  white  acacia, 

yellow  with  age,  and  long  since  devoid  of  perfume,  a  long  trees  of  cheatnut 

•  hair—these  are  my  relics,  the  contemplation  of  which  has  a  mysterious  influ- ' 

enoe  >^k>u  my  heart.    They  recal  to  mind  daya  long  ago,  when  X  was  not  what ! 

I  now  ami  a  disappointed  man,  with  wbpm  life  has  been  a  failure,  without 

success  in  any  one  thing,  without  contentment  at  any  one  period  of  it.    They 


awaken  softer  feelings  in  a  heart  too  prone  to  bitterness  and  soom ;  therefore 
am  i  looking  at  thexh  now,  in  the  calm  of  this  August  eyening,  to  soothe  me, 
and  hush  my  repinings,  for  I  long  for  rest  and  peace — ^rest  which  I  have  never 
known,  peace  which  I  have  never  attained  in  this  world. 

I  began  mj  young  life  with  toU,  toil  for  my  daily  bread ;  necessity  was  my 
task-master,  and  a  stem  tyrant  he  proved.  Then  came  a  brief  interval  of 
happiness,  so  brief  that  it  passed  ere  I  had  fully  realized  its  possession.  I  in- 
herited a  small  legacy,  not  much,  but  a  sufficiency  for  her  and  me.  I  might 
have  made  it  more,  there  was  an  excellent  opportunity,  but  I  loathed  the 
dmdgeiy  of  a.  business  life,  the  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  body  for  money, 
money,  always  money,  so  I  left  my  chance  in  other  hands,  and  he  who  profited 
by  it  is  now  a  millionaire.  What  matter  1  I  could  not  work  as  he  has  worked, 
even  in  those  days  of  youth  and  strength ;  I  had  no  heart  for  the  toil,  and 
later  there  was  still  less  need  for  exertion,  with  none  but  myself  whom 
to  woiiL  for. 

I  have  been  a  schemer  and  a  planner  all  my  life,  but  I  have  had  no  energy  for 
working  out  a  single  idea.  What  castles  I  have  built  1  In  what  theones  I 
have  indulged  for  the  amelioration  and  regeneration  of  the  human  race.  But 
those  theories  hove  never  been  put  in  practice,  and  those  castles  have  crumbled 
hito  space.  People  say  I  am  before  the  age  in  which  I  live.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  be  so  or  not,  but  I  do  know  that  the  age  and  I  have  not  got  on  well 
together.  Everything  I  ever  undertook  has  failed  in  my  hands.  Other  men 
speculate  eagerly,  rashly,  and  succeed.  I  have  been  led  into  speculations 
cautiously,  ^uctantly;  but  whether  in  railways  or  in  mines,  all  that  I 
ventured,  and  more  than  all,  was  lost  So  nothing  remained  to  me  but  such 
work  as  others  found  for  me,  work  which  from  my  very  soul  I  abhor.  Ah, 
those  relics  !  they  appeal  to  me  mutely,  bidding  me  stay  my  murmurs.  She 
is  at  rest.    Yet  a  little  while  and  I  shall  be  as  she  is. 

I  suppose  there  must  have  been  some  great  deficiency  in  my  character  to 
prevent  success,  or  else,  as  she  would  say,  failure  is  a  part  of  the  probation 
appointed  me.  Let  me  look  awhile  at  that  tiny  glove,  and  recall  the  evening 
wh^  I  first  saw  it  on  her  hand,  when  she  lost  it  mysteriously,  never  to  find  it 
more.  Even  now  I  can  see  the  group  that  gathered  round  the  piano,  as  she 
sang,  at  my  bidding,  the  songs  that  I  never  wearied  of  hearing  from  her  lips. 
The  quiet,  delicate  mother,  the  merry,  loving  sisters,  and  the  guests  who  were 
to  grace  the  bridal  of  the  morrow.  1  see  them  all,  and  I  hear  again  the  sweet 
melody  of  her  voice  in  that  old,  old  song,  now  doubly  cherished  for  her  sake— 

"  There's  not  in  the  wfld  world  a  vaUey  so  sweet 

As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters  meet." 

But  the  thought  of  that  exquisite  music  makes  me  sadder  than  it  is  wise  to 
be,  now  that,  in  this  world,  it  is  hushed  to  me  for  ever.  So  the  little  glove 
shall  be  hidden  away  once  more,  and  I  will  look  for  awhile  at  the  acada's 
faded  bloom.  That  grew  not  on  British  soil:  I  plucked  it  &r  away  in 
Oermany,  whither  we  had  gone  for  our  bridal  tour;  not  to  any  of  the  gay 
places  of  fiasbionable  resort,  but  to  a  quiet,  out-of-the-way  nook,  half  town,  half 
village,  having  the  great  attraction  of  being  surrounded  by  most  lovely 
scenery,  which  we  could  explore  day  after  day,  as  we  listed,  without  assistance 
from  guide  or  guide-book.  Scenery  with  which  I  had  been  familiar  in  long-past 
days  of  school-life,  when  the  acacia  avenue  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  mine  if  I 
'  played  truant,  which  I  often  did — more's  the  pity  1 — yet  never  seemed  its 
I  blossom  so  fragrant  as  at  that  midnight  hour  when  I  paced  up  and  down  in 
the  moonlight  wi^  my  newly- wedded  wife  beside  me.  She  asked  for  a 
remembrance  of  that  evening;  and  from  a  branch  drooping  low  over  our  heads 
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I  colled  thiB  bloBsom,  which,  yean  afterwsrda,  I  fonnd  in  a  book  of  poema  m  \ 
had  read  ^t  dav  together.    The  flower  has  &ded,  bat  the  memofy  of  that  , 
hour  is  fresh  aa  tnough  it  had  fled  but  yeaterday,  and  I  can  see  the  g^oriooi 
lustre  of  those  deep,  full  eyes  kindling  beneath  my  gaze,  as  her  low,  ach  Toice 
repeated  a  woman's  simple  thoughts  upon  the  use  of  flowen  : 

"  To  oomibrt  man^  to  whisper  hope. 
Whene'er  his  iatth  is  dim, 
That  who  so  careth  for  the  flowers, 
Will  much  more  care  finr  him." 

Surely  that  thought  should  comfort  me  now,  if  I  could  but  cherish  it ;  hat 
other  words  than  these  have  haunted  me  for  life, — words  oyer  in  my  heart  and 
brain,  seeming  to  mar,  eren  as  they  hare  foreshadowed,  my  destiny — 

"  Unstable  as  ¥rater  thou  shalt  not  excel." 

I  heard  them  first  in  a  village  church,  the  text  of  a  simple  sermon,  addrosaad 
to  a  simple,  truth-loving  congregation ;  but  the  preacher  was  my  father,  and  1 
felt  that  I  must  hare  suggested  the  topic  of  that  most  earnest  disoomve. 
Every  word  seemed  a  home-thrustw  "  Unstable  as  water  "  I  had  ever  proved, 
even  under  his  anxious  care,  although  already  in  my  nln'Miah  days  gi?ing 
evidence  of  talents  which  even  he  thought  superiw.  I  excelled  in  nothing 
loved  nothing  which  demanded  energy  and  perseveAmoe ;  and  exoelleaoe  is 
unattainable  without  stability  of  purpose.  This  has  been  the  bane  of  my  life, 
the  canker  corroding  all  the  powers  of  my  mind.  I  have  had  brilliant  ideas  bj 
the  score,  and  energy  enough  to  attempt  many  things ;  but  no  heart,  no 
earnestness  of  will  to  do  more  than  attempt.  It  is  said  that  every  homan 
being  bom  into  this  world  "  has  a  mission  to  fulfil,"  a  destiny  to  aocompliah. 
I  have  fiidled  to  discover,  or  to  fulfil  mine,  imless  it  be  that  I  exemplify  by  my 
purposeless,  wasted  life^  the  impossibility  of  success,  even  in  the  smaUeat 
matter,  without  perseverance,  and  so  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  otherai  like- 
minded  with  myselfl 

I  began  life  with  high  hopes  and  strong  resolutions — hopes  and  aspirattons 
that  were  to  benefit  others,  resolutions  that  were  to  bring  fiune  and  "  achieve 
greatness  "  for  myself,  I  end  life  with  those  hopes  blighted,  and  those  reso- 
lutions unregarded,  unacted  upon :  too  old  to  improve  in  character  now,  too 
near  the  grave  for  perseverance  in  any  one  thing  to  avail  ought  either  to 
myself  or  others. 

"  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fiadeth,"  let  the  dead  acacia  repose  <mee 
more  in  tiie  sandal-wood  box ;  my  hopes  have  faded  in  quick  succession  ooe 
after  another,  but  they  have  left  no  pleasant  memories,  like  those  awakened  by 
this  faded  spray.  Had  i&€  lived,  perhaps,  my  hopes  might  not  have  perished 
without  firuition :  my  schemes  might  have  resulted  in  something  elae  than 
disappointment. 

It  is  useless  to  record  all  the  prdjects  in  which  I  have  taken  a  truuieDt 
interest,  some  set  on  foot  by  others,  some  originating  with  myselfl  At  one 
time  I  rejoiced  in  a  grand  invention,  no  matter  what  ita  nature :  my  ideas 
were  submitted  to  a  scientific  man,  one  of  influence  and  standing;  be 
approved,  he  recognized  their  practicability,  promised  that  if  I  would  woik 
them  out,  his  patronage  should  ensure  success — that  my  fortune  should  be 
made,  and  my  name  &mous.  Before  that  promise  could  be  fulfilled,  my  patron 
died,  and  I  had  no  energy  to  seek  another,  no  further  interest  in  canying  oni 
my  intentions :  a  fresh  idea  had  taken  possesaion  of  my  unstable  brain,  and  my 
invention  still  remaiiu  my  own,  and  will  doubtless  perish  with  its  originator. 
Next,  I  took  pupUs^  to  whom  I  imparted  instructions  upon  a  plan  of  my  awn, 
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which  was  to  Bupersede  all  other  plana  of  ^*  learning  made  easy/'  agreeable 
alike  to  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  How  it  was  I  know  not,  but  the  pupils  I 
aecored  "  were  not  those  most  suitable  for  elucidating  my  theoxy ;  so  I  gave 
up  teaching;  and  took  to  writing  about  it>  and' the  pamphlets,  which  were 
introductory  to  the  system  I  intended  laying  before  oertain  heads  of  colleges 
of  my  acquaintance,  found  admission  and  acceptance  with  some  who  might 
hsTe  been  of  much  sendee  in  making  known  my  ''  system  "  when  perfected. — 
But  this  it  never  was,  this  scheme  shared  the  jhte  of  many  another,  and  my 
heaps  of  MSS.  and  unpublished  printed  matter  in  connexion  with  it^  were  all 
stowed  away  in  a  trunk,  from  whence  they  have  neyer  since  emerged. 

My  last  scheme  was  to  turn  author.  I  had  friends  in  the  Utenuy  world, 
editors  of  magazines  and  newspapers,  who,  upon  my  application,  assured  me 
that  they  could  find  space  for  "  a  short  article  "  occasionally.  I  began  a  dosen, 
but  neyer  finished  one.  The  working  out  of  a  subject  prored  tedious  when 
the  first  ideas  had  been  jotted  down.  Thus  it  is  that  I  have  passed  a  lifetime 
in  attempting  much,  and  accomplishing  nothing  t  I  have  blamed  fiite,  and 
Mends^  and  foes,  for  fidlures  the  result  of  my  own  folly.  Ah,  me  !  it  is  a 
weaiy  life; — so  Uiought  no€  the  owner.of  this  soft  chesnut  curl  I  hold  in  my 
hand.  Surely  all  bitter  repinings  and  useless  murmurs  should  give  place  to 
feelingB  gentler  and  holier  as  I  twine  it  round  my  fingers  and  gaae  upon  that 
small  gold  ring — ^the  one  she  cut  off  upon  her  death-bed  and  gave  me,  the 
other  I  drew  frt>m  her  hand  when  life  hibd  flown,  and  the  last  kiss  had  been 
pressed  upon  her  thin,  unaaswering  lips.  Ah,  my  gentle  monitress !  you 
were  indeed  **  taken  from  the  evil  to  come,"  life  was  sweet  to  you  when  you 
left  it,  in  your  young  beauty,  with  a  heart  still  a  stranger  to  aught  but  love 
and  thanidfulness.  I  weep  for  myself,  for  you  I  shed  no  tears — ^better  to  go 
down  in  your  summer  glory,  sinking,  as  yonder  aun  ainkB,  calmly  to  reety  but 
leaving  a  memory  of  light  l^ehind— thui  have  lived  on,  leaning  upon  my 
instability,  trusting  in  a  broken  reed  I 

And  now  the  relics  are  put  away  again — ^put  away  for  the  last  time ;  but  the 
bitter  mood  is  past^  and  the  sorrows  of  life  and  its  disappointments  seem 
softening  around  me  as  my  days  are  drawing  to  a  dose. 

The  stars  are  looking  upon  me  with  their  "  holy  eyes,"  and  peace  ia  entering 
into  my  souL  I  own  that  I  have  wasted  the  talents  given  me,  but  I  own  it 
with  a  bowed  and  broken  heart ;  and  God  is  gracious,  judghig  not  as  man 
jadgeth,  for  doth  not  the  Maker  best  know  where  His  work  is  weakest,  and 
when  it  is  most  tried?  Y.  S.  N. 


THE  GREAT  ARMADA  FIGHT, 


BY  W.  J.  QffTELL. 


"  Attend,  all  ye  who  list  to  hear  our  noble  England's  praise ; 
I  ten  of  the  thiioe  fionous  deeds  she  wrought  in  andent  days, 
When  that  great  fleet  invindUe  against  her  bore  in  vain, 
The  richest  spoils  of  Meadco,  the  stoutest  hearts  of  Stwin." 

3faaiiitoy. 

Note  generations  of  men  have  come  and  gone  since  our  England  shocked  the 
haughty  Spaniard,  and  scattered  his  invincible  Ara^ada  to  the  stormy  winds 
and  waters  that  guard  our  coasts.  It  is  as  a  twice-told  tale,  we  know,  but 
some,  and  such,  stories  never  grow  old ;  so,  once  again,  we  will  repeat  the 
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As  the  morning  broke  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  seen,  '*  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  and  stretching  the  distance  of  seven  miles."  Now  came 
the  struggle  of  the  English  David  with  the  Spanish  Qoliath.  Howard  sent 
his  pinnace,  the  "Disdain,"  (fitly  named),  to  fire  the  first  shot.  The 
Admirals  followed,  and  the  result  of  the  first  day's  encounter  was  the 
capture  of  the  great  Andalusian  galleon,  and  a  great  ship  of  Biscay,  both 
taken  by  Drake.  Next  day  a  Dutch  gunner  belonging  to  the  Armada  blew 
up  the  Treasurer's  ship  in  revenge  for  private  injuries.  On  the  23rd  was 
another  engagement,  and  each  episode  of  the  struggle  abated  the  confidence 
of  the  invader,  and  added  courage  to  the.  defender.  As  the  Armada  advanced 
up  the  Channel  to  Calais,  to  join  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  Englishhung  upon  its 
rear,  and  harassed  and  damaged  this  once  arrog^t  adversary,  who  soon  found 
his  bulk  his  disadvantage,  exposing  him  more  surely  to  the  fire  of  the  Bngtiah, 
while  his  own  guns,  fixed  too  high,  shot  over  their  heads.  A  stratagem  of  eight 
fire-ships,  sent  amongst  the  enemy  lying  at  Calais,  signally  completed  the  Ar- 
mada's overthrow :  the  success  of  this  scneme  was  extraordinary  and^complete, 
for  the  Spaniards  thought  they  were  infernal  machines,  similar  ones  to  which 
had  recently  been  used  at  Antwerp.  Yielding  to  a  common  panic,  some  cat 
cables  and  let  their  vessels  drift ;  others  slipped  anchor  and  took  to  flight ; 
one  large  ship  fell  foul  of  another  and  struck  upon  the  sands.  Early  next 
morning,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  came  the  English  attack,  and  twelve 
more  ships  were  destroyed  or  surrendered.  The  winds  and  waves  of  the  stormy 
northern  coasts  completed  the  work  of  destruction.  The  English  puisaed 
the  flying  and  baffled  foe  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  a  storm  which  overtook 
the  anchorless  ships  and  dispirited  sailors  of  Spain,  at  the  Orkneys,  played 
out  the  last  act  of  this  historical  tragedy.  The  wrecks  of  the  Armada  were 
strewn  on  the  "  wild  Hebrides"  and  the  inhospitable  Irish  coast.  Eighty- 
one  ships  and  14,000  men  never  returned  to  Spain. 

Thus  was  home,  sanctuary,  and  liberty  preserved  for  the  "little  isle  set  in 
the  silver  sea.''  Thus  was  England  £reed  from  this  mightiest  machination 
of  tvranny  and  bigotry,  with  Uie  loss  of  scarcely  a  seaman,  and  only  one 
small  vessel — and  thus  she  taught,  for  all  time,  an  unmistakeable  lesson  to 
invading  potentates. 

These  pages  are  no  place  for  narrow  politics,  but  they  are  for  broad 
patriotism ;  and  as  heritors  of  these  Elizabethan  Englishmen,  (and  our  long 
scroll  of  worthies  has  none  greater),  we  are  nerved  by  the  recitals  of  their 
prowess  in  the  past  centuries,  to  the  right  upholding  of  our  own  proad 
position  in  the  present — their  g|^eat  legacy  of  keepmg  inviolate,  as  an 
exemplar  to  the  wide  world,  this  England  as 


**  A  land  of  settled  governments 
A  land  of  just  and  Sd  renown, 
Where  Freedom  broadens  slowly  down. 
From  precedent  to  precedent." 
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A    "NICE"    ARTICLE. 


BY  EDWIN  GOADBY. 


Mt  young  friend,  Tom  Brown,  U  a  thorough  and  original  study.  He  moYes 
in  the  most  eccentric,  erratic  fashion.  You  can  never  calculate  beforehand 
how  he  will  be  affected  by  any  news,  how  he  will  act  in  any  crisis,  or  what 
part  he  will  take  in  any  of  our  friendly  meetings ;  but  one  thing  you  may 
safely  and  invariably  reckon  on,  and  that  is — ^his  opposition  to  anytning  and 
everything.  He  is  the  most  perfect  embodiment  of  the  word  anti  to  be  found 
in  the  two  hemispheres,  but  with  qualities,  in  spite  of  his  being  such  a  bundle 
of  negatives,  which  entitle  him  to  be  called  a  mce  fellow,  in  more  senses  than 
one.  We  have  tried  to  set  him  into  Parliament,  persuaded  that  he  would 
shine  in  one  part  of  the  House,  but  he  doesn't  believe  in  Parliament  at  all : 
and  as  for  being  a  representative  of  other  people's  opinion,  why,  he  says,  one 
half  of  the  honourable  and  learned  members  don't  know  their  own.  We  have 
tried  to  get  him  into  other  public  offices,  where  an  appropriate  sphere  might 
be  found  for  his  antagonistic  bias,  but  in  vain.  He  frets,  fumes,  and  spins 
long  yaruB,  and  take  off  his  friends'  personalities  in  the  most  uncompromUing 
manner.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  late  anti-smoking  controversy,  and 
made  hia  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  tobacco  was  the  cause  of  so  many  modem 
pates  assimilating  to  the  condition  of  Uncle  Ned's,  of  immortal  negro 
memory.  He  ruanes  across  the  road,  like  one  frantic,  when  he  sees  an  ample 
crinoline  or  hoop  looming  in  the  distance,  and  shows  the  absurdity  of  the 
opening  line  in  the  '*  Pleasures  of  Hope,''  by  calming  down  as  they  approach, 
and  erowing  ironically  admiring.  He  caddes  and  runs  like  a  turkey  at  red 
Btockmgs,  and  striped  petticoats  discompose  his  spirits  for  hours.  When  a 
lady  Usps,  he  often  rudely  repeats,  in  a  good  round  style,  the  imperfect 
sentence,  jerking  it  out  at  intervals  for  the  length  of  a  street,  with  divers 
masculine  anathemas  in  aotto  voce.  Peg-tops  are  his  abhorrence,  and  he  will 
carefully  shun  any  friend  who  adopts  an  extravagant  costume.  And  yet  he 
is,  as  I  have  said  before,  really  a  *'  nice  "  fellow. 

Latterly,  he  has  become  so  plethoric  in  denunciatory  language,  that  he  has 
been  obliged  of  himself  to  open  a  sphere  for  the  radiations  of  his  pugilism,  or 
noble  art  of  hitting  everybody.  There  have  been  several  meetings  at  our 
Club  of  this  '*  Society  for  tiie  Reduction  of  Conventional  Habiliments,  for 
the  Liberation  of  Lej[S,  Arms,  and  Tongues  from  Despotic  Enthralment,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  Uniformity  and  Home-fashions.  Our  meetings  have 
been  fortnightly,  and  the  following  subjects  have  been  dilated  upon,  in  a 
manner  which  has  often  ruffled  the  placidity  of  our  worthy  Tom,  and  sent 
him  home  with  the  most  melancholy  views  of  the  world's  present  condition 
and  destiny.    Here  they  are : — 

Striped  Petticoats,  trimmed  by  a  Friendly  Hand. 
Crinolines,  "  blowed  "  by  a  modem  (Eolus. 
Red-Embroidered  Collars.    Are  they  of  Fejee  origin? 
Peg-tops,  whipped  by  a  gentleman  in  smalls. 
The  Beard  Movement,  by  a  wag. 

We  had  all  assembled  for  our  last  meeting,  and  were  impatiently  waiting 
the  lecturer's  arrival,  and  our  friend  Smoothchin  was  in  tremulous  agitation 
lest  he  should  be  again  pounced  upon  by  us,  and  called  to  recant  for  having 
grossly  altered  a  celebrated  passage  in  Shakspeare,  which  intimates  that  a 
certain  "nothing"  has  given  it  through  imaginative    powers — **a  loca 
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habitation  and  a  name,"  and  adopting  it  as  the  motto  of  hia  last  lectoie. 
Brown  was  unusually  grim  and  taciturn,  when,  by-and-bye,  our  friend  we 
were  waiting  for  arrived,  and  tibe  starched  waiter  showed  us  in  our  room. 
"  Hang  that  fellow,'*  said  Brown,  for  at  least  the  hundredth  time,  '*  I  wonder 
for  what  earthly  purpose  he  was  beni.  Caa*t  we  get  a  room  eU^where—some 
garrulous  old  woman  to  attend  us  }  I'll  have  a  fillip  at  that  gentleman  yet, 
though." 

Mr.  Brown  cooled  and  seated  in  the  presidential  chair,  the  members  ill 
silent  and  attentive,  the  lecturer,  Mr.  Badger,  rose  as  high  as  his  small  stature 
allowed  him,  drank  a  small  quantity  of  water,  hemmed  three  times,  adjusted 
his  hair,  smoothened  his  manuscript,  pulled  down  the  gas,  elevated  the  stand, 
and  then  commenced  in  a  gruff  and  husky  voice  :— 

Gentlemen, — Called  upon  by  our  respected  President  to  advance  in  some 
way  the  Interests  of  our  novel  and  thoroughly  English  society,  I  hesitated 
from  a  consciousness  of  my  inability  to  say  anything  at  all  calculated  to 
have  weight  with  you,  or  in  the  least  to  operate  in  promoting  the  broader 
extension  of  our  original  principles.  I  wa«  again  and  again  pressed  to  do  so, 
iwtil,  finding  neither  denials  nor  apologies  of  any  use,  I  consented  to  read 
you  a  brief  paper  on  a  topic  which  I  feel  sure  many  honourable  members 
now  present  could  have  handled  more  ably  than  I. 

My  subject,  then,  is  the  diminutive  word  **  nice,"  and  my  object,  to  depre- 
cate its  so  general  and  indiscriminate  use.  Oo  where  you  will,  you  may  find 
this  word  used  descriptively,  and  with  a  frequency  which  is  painful  to  our 
feelings,  and  subversive  of  the  purity  of  our  mother-toneue.  By  high-bom 
and  lowly,  in  clubs  and  taverns,  in  balUrooms,  cosy  parlours,  and  places  of 
public  resort,  it  is  used  by  persons  of  all  sects,  creeds,  and  altitudes,  uttered 
by  the  roushest  of  men  and  the  fairest  of  women,  emitted  from  moustached 
mouths  and  from  between  the  prettiest  eoral  and  kissable  lips  that  ever  drote 
guardsman  frantic,  and  applied  to  everything,  from  the  most  fantastic 
miniature  mortal  that  ever  graced  a  perambulator,  to  the  most  delicate  dish, 
the  newest  novel,  or  volume  of  sermons  just  issued  by  the  Bev.  XTnctioos 
Blazes.  There  is  a  perfect  rage  for  the  word ;  so  much  so,  that  what  were 
formerly  fine  days  become  '*nice  days;''  things  admirably  adapted  for  a 
special  purpose  are  not  very  appropriate,  but  very  **  nice ; "  and  one's 
scruples  as  to  receipts  for  all  imaginable  maladies  treasured  up  in  families  for 
generations,  are  removed  by  an  intimation  that  so-and-so  is  a  very  "  nice '' 
remedy,  and  forthwith  our  submission  is  secured.  Those  terms  of  rayish- 
ment  and  delight  which  erst  sentimental  young  ladies  employed,  descriptire  i 
of  muslins,  silks,  satins,  and  millinery  in  general,  such  as  duck,  dear,  love, 
and  sweet,  have  all  merged  into  the  common  term  **  nice ;  "  and  the  highest 
encomiums  that  they  can  pass  upon  the  poems  that  lie  so  grandly  ensconsced 
in  green- and-gold  on  their  drawing-room  tables,  or  upon  the  original  effu- 
sions some  young  Sappho  or  meditative  life-flying  Alcseus  has  contributed 
to  their  albums,  are  comprised  in  these  same  four  letters.  Gone  are  all  Uie 
after-raptures  of  the  ball,  the  opera,  and  the  soiree,  upon  magnificent  dresses 
and  fairy  flowers ;  gone  the  thrilling  descriptions  of  bride  and  bridesmaids, 
rehearsed  to  motherly  dames,  home-confined  sisters,  or  absent  friends,  all 
summed  up  in  the  cold,  formal,  unpoetic,  and  undemonstrative  word  "  nice." 
The  freshman  gets  through  his  little-go  without  any  such  expressions  as 

J' oily,  first-rate  ;  he  does  it  **  nicely."  The  same  word  depicts,  in  the  letter 
19  may  receive  from  home,  the  condition  of  family  affairs ;  how  his  young 
firiend  Tearaway  managed  the  partings  ere  he  left  the  cosy  hall  for  the  wind- 
swept deck  of  a  Bellerophon  or  Hector ;  and  how  the  last  party  came  off  in 
the  charade,  quadrille,  and  polka  line.  No  more  expressive  word  can  be 
sound  in  Johnson,  Walker,  Webster,  or  Richardson,  and  hence,  if  anything 
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has  been  effected,  or  is  in  process,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  *' nicely/'  and 
th^  whole  CTent  passes  before  the  tutored  eye  like  a  huge  diorama. 

Here  Mr.  Brown,  turning  towards  his  nearest  neighbour,  whispered"—"  iVs 
a  fib ! "  and  evinced  by  shuffling  his  feet,  twirling  his  thumbs,  and  violentJy 
rubbing  his  hand  down  his  forehead  and  face,  that  the  lecturer  didn't  know 
what  he  was  about,  but  that  he  did,  and  that  he  didn't  half  give  it  such 
smatterers.  Slightly  noticing  the  President's  excited  state,  and  raising  his 
Toice,  the  lecturer  continued  more  gruffly  than  ^fore :  **  Even  in  trade,  the 
use  of  this  word  is  daily  becoming  more  eztenflive,  and  more  of  a  nuisance 
to  educated  ears.  The  ubiquitous  counter-skipper  doesn't  guarantee  his 
aitiele  to  be  first-rate,  or  constructed  of  the  most  approved  and  durable 
materials,  but  assures  one  that  it  is  really,  a  *<  nice  "  article,  and  if  it  appertains 
to  dress,  will  smilingly  add,  **  I'm  sure  you  would  look  quite  *  nice  in  it ; '' 
and  so  with  smooth  bland  looks,  and  nice  expressions,  the  coins  that  might 
otherwise  have  reposed  in  the  quiet  bliss  of  our  purses  or  portmonnaies,  are 
brought  out  to  a  bustling  and  dinning  life. 

I  wonder  some  satirist  does  not  enter  the  field,  this  word  opens  for  him,  as 
the  **  sesame  "  of  an  Ali  Baba,  and  cull  the  materials  for  a  gailery  of  "  nice  " 
portraits,  since  persons  of  the  oddest  and  most  diversified  qualities  are  all 
nice  people  in  these  mincing  times.  There  is  your  brick,  trump,  and  spark, 
transformed  into  a  "nice  "  boy,  or  a  '*  nice  *'  fellow,  and  your  paterfamilias 
who  wheels  out  his  own  perambulator,  or  escorts  ('scorches,  here  put  in  Mr. 
Brown,  to  the  amazement  of  the  meeting)  his  wife  to  ftmiily  parties,  carrying 
her  cap-basket  the  while,  is  dubbed  a  **  nice "  man.  Then  there  are  the 
fairer  portions  of  the  community ;  here  I  must  be  very  short,  considering  so 
wide  a  field,  in  suggestive  sources.  There  is  the  bustling  dame,  who  keeps 
Amelia  and  Flora  in  such  admirable  discipline,  takes  care  to  treat  the  latter 
as  much  like  ,a  child  as  possible  for  obvious  reasons,  and  requires  of  all 
suitors^  for  titie'  hand  of  Flora  of  course,  if  they  would  be  heard  dispassionately, 
that  they  should  at  least  enter  with  clean  shoes — a  "  nice"  woman,  truly  ! 
Again,  there  is  the  *'  nice  "  old  maid.  She  is  the  confidante  of  some  dozen 
giddy  girls,  knits  warm  things  for  the  poor,  but  is  as  fond  of  a  romp  as 
any  forest  stag.  I  now  come,  blushingly,  to  the  '*  nice  "  young  lady.  She 
may  not  be  handsome,  pretty,  fine-looking,  or  decidedly  plain,  she  may  not 
be  either,  with  somewhat  of  an  inclination,  however,  to  tiie  two  last  named 
classes ;  she  plays  on  the  piano  charmingly,  perhaps  the  harp,  is  au  fait  in 
Tupperian  pMlosophy,  learned  in  novels,  and  chatty  and  condescending  in 
the  extreme.  Now,  isn't  she  a  "  nice  "  girl  \  Let  me  not  forget  the  "  nice  " 
young  clergyman.  He  wears  the  most  immaculate  neckerchiefs,  admirably 
setting  off  a  pale  and  thoughtful  countenance,  preaches  short  and  tremulous 
discourses,  and  argues,  oh,  so  lovingly,  against  all  forms  of  worldly  entertain- 
ment, not  excepting  charades,  and  loto.  These  are  a  few  of  the  **nice" 
people  all  waiting  to  have  their  portraits  taken,  if  some  Hogarth  or  other 
illustrious  etcher  woudd  but  dawn  upon  these  benighted  times,  with  some 
huj^  thumb-nails. 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  a  few  of  the  indiscriminate  uses  of  this  common 
irord.  I  will  not  take  it  upon  myself,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  learned 
and  able  expounders  of  social  abuses,  to  say  that  in  every  case,  this  word  is 
used  wrongly,  and  conveys  at  best  but  a  dubious  meaning,  but  thus  much  I 
will  say,  £at  the  iteration  of  this  word  is  painful  in  the  extreme,  as  you 
must  have  felt  it  to  be  already  this  evening,  and  it  is  too  wide-spread  not  to 
have  been  noticed  by  all  of  us,  and  especially  by  our  learned  and  correct 
President  (Mr.  Brown  is  observed  to  dip  his  head  majestically),  not  to  call 
forth  from  a  society  like  ours,  the  most  emphatic  and  powerful  protest. 
Johnson  states  Uie  meaning  of  thia  word  to  be^  **  accurate,  exact,  scrupulous, 
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delicate,  refined,"  and  other  lexicographers  agree  with  him  in  the  main.  It 
is  of  Ango-Sazon  origin,  and  from  the  word  neto  or  neiA^,  meaning  soft  and 
tender,  and  it  is  the  same,  although  differently  written  and  articulated,  as 
the  now  almost  obsolete  word,  n«f A.  One  or  two  quotations  from  Chaucer 
and  Gower  will  give  both  words,  and  the  very  trifling  distinction  between 
them.    First  for  nmh : — 

Mine  herte  fer  Joy  doth  bete 
Him  to  behold,  so  is  he  goodly  fi:eshe, 
It  seemeth  for  love  his  herte  u  tender  and  nesh. 

Court  of  Lme, 

He  was  to  neashe  and  she  to  harde. 

Cottfessio  AnuaUit. 

In  the  word  nice,  as  used  by  these  old  poets,  you  will  find  hidden  a  reproach 
which  might  shock  the  good  breeding  of  many  who  use  it  constantly,  and 
haye  it  applied  to  them : — 

But  as  I  guease,  Alia  was  not  so  nice. 

Ths  Man  o/Lawea  Tale, 

But  say  that  we  ben  wise  and  nothing  nice. 

The  WifofBathee  Tak. 

A  tale  of  them  that  be  so  nice 
And  feignen  them  selfe  to  be  wise, 
I  shall  me  tell  in  such  a  wise. 

Cor^enio  AmanHt. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  think  I  need  enlarjge  my  remarks.  Tou  will  obserTe 
how  ridicously  it  is  used,  and  what  a  spirit  of  misapprehension  and  uncer- 
tainty it  must  spread  abroad.  Let  me  intreat  you,  in  conclusion,  to  use  all 
your  influence  in  brow-beating  such  a  word  out  of  your  common  talk,  hunt- 
ing after  it  as  an  intruder,  and  agitating  in  your  sereral  circles  of  society  until 
we  have  banished  so  barbarous  and  dubious  a  word  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  the 
fame  of  our  humble  society  shall  spread,  and  we  shall  exert  an  influence  in 
reforming  similar  abuses  which  shall  cover  our  founder  with  glory. 

There  was  no  discussion.  Mr.  Brown  tapped  the  choky  speucer  on  the 
back  with  a  patronizing  air,  and  a  *'  Bravo !  old  Boy !"  and  after  the  usual 
formalities  the  meeting  broke  up.  The  President  exchanged  his  previous 
satumity  and  irritability  for  vivacity  and  geniality,  as  a  knot  of  us  went  from 
our  Club,  and  made  all  sorts  of  execrable  puns  on  the  word  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Badger's  lecture.  He  waxed  eloquent  upon  the  prospects 
of  our  society,  accepted,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  a  proffered  cigar,  and  retired 
to  his  own  bachelor's  retreat,  musing  upon  this  same  word  "  nice,"  which  he 
heard  uttered  around  him  half  a  dozen  times  to  express  the  character  and 
mildness  of  the  evening. 
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LEAVES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OP  A  RELIEVING  OFFICER. 


I  AM.  one  of  those  public  servants  everywhere  spoken  against,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  relieve  the  necessitous,  poor  of  this  realm.  Yes,  I  am  one  of  those 
whom  a  late  member  of  the  medical  profession  designated  "the  lying 
Kelleving  Officer ;  "  and  whilst  I  refuse  to  accept  the  designation  as  applic- 
able to  my  case,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  a  wide-spread  opinion 
prevails  amongst  the  public  generally,  that  we,  as  a  body,  are  "  tyrants  " 
as  well  as  liars ;  that  we  are  robbers  of  the  public  funds ;  that,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor,  we  fare  sumptuously  every  day ;  and  that,  in  short,  we 
are,  as  a  body,  a  sort  of  bloated  sinecurists,  devouring  the  vitals  of  the  com- 
mxmity,  and  oppressing  God's  poor.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  all 
Relieving  Officers  are  men  of  strict  probity  and  of  humanity.  It  would  be  a 
far  more  quizotical  task  than  I  should'  like  to  imdertake,  to  defend  my 
*«  order  "  against  all  comers ;  but  being  inclined  to  believe  that  much  of  the 
prejudice  against  us  is  merely  the  result  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  and  is  therefore  simple  prejudice,  I  have  thought  that  1  might  be 
instrumental  in  doing  some  good,  if  I  were  to  afford  some  information  as  to 
the  duties  appertaining  to  our  office,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
performed. 

I  have  under  my  charge  a  large  district  of  a  very  important  town,  and 
with  several  years'  experience  of  my  own,  I  have  every  opportunity  of 
getting  at  the  results  of  the  experience  of  those  whose  term  of  service  exceeds 
mine  threefold.  As  I  prooeed  with  my  task,  I  doubt  not  I  shall  be  able  to 
depict  many  a  scene  of  thrilling  interest  witnessed  in  my  peregrinations,  by 
night  and  day,  amongst  the  stinking  courts  and  stifling  cellars  of  this  great 
hive  of  industry  from  which  I  vrrite.  My  only  fear  is  that  my  pen  will  fail 
me  in  tiie  narration,  for  my  materials  are  abimdant  to  overflowing  of  a 
character  most  startling  and  dramatic. 

How  many  of  the  dwellers  in  our  towns  turn  aside  from  the  wide  and 
smoothly  flagged  streets  of  shops  and  warehouses,  teeming  with  the  wealth 
of  a  nation,  into  the  narrow  allies  which  give  admittance  to  the  abodes  of 
the  poor  ?  Alas  I  few,  I  fear,  ever  think  that  the  architectural  displays 
which  met  their  view,  as  they  proceeded  on  their  daily  journey  of  business 
or  pleasure,  form  but  a  crust,  a  very  thin  crust,  which  hides  the  heaving  and 
wnthing  mass  of  poverty,  disease,  and  dirt,  amongst  which  such  as  I  am, 
day  by  day  and  year  by  year  plunge  and  work.  Aye,  gentle  lady,  in  your 
butterfly  plumes,  driving  in  your  fairy  chariot,  with  the  prince  of  fairy-land 
^our  accepted  lover,  through  the  magic  groves  of  wedding  silks  and  ribbons, 
little  you  think  that  within  a  distance  that  your  elegantly  rounded  arm  could 
throw  your  cameo  brooch,  live  sisters  of  yours  by  dozens,  whose  mode  of 
life  you  never  heard  of,  the  name  of  whose  profession  would  make  you 
shudder  if  whispered  in  your  ear.  Yet  believe  me,  lady,  I  know  such  is  the 
truth,  and  so  does  my  friend  the  parish  doctor,  and  so  does  the  respectable 
policeman  A,  whose  "  beat "  embraceth  that  which  is  above  the  crust  as  well 
ss  that  which  lies  below.  Little  thinkest  thou,  respectable  matron,  most 
exemplary  vnfe,  comfortably  smiling  thy  unctuous,  complacent  smile,  as  thou 
gazest  on  thy  good  and  healthy  children  round  thy  well-plenished  board, 
that  but  a  distance  that  Freddy,  thy  youngest,  could  shoot  an  arrow  from  the 
steps  of  thy  mansion,  are  scores  and  scores  of  children  whose  only  educa- 
tion is  that  of  crime ;  many  whose  only  home  is  the  street,  and  whose  only 
fiiend  is  He  who  marketh  the  sparrow's  fall !    Yes,  the  history  of  the  poor  is 
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yet  to  be  written  for  thee,  tmiling  matron,  or  thy  smile  would  gire  place  to  a 
tear,  that  any  one  in  this  rich  town  should  be  as  those  poor  children  are. 

Prim  respectability  seldom  hears  of  these  things,  nor  does  he  care  if  he 
never  hears.  When  he  reads  of  the  hot-beds  and  sink-holes  of  poverty  and 
crime  existing  in  large  cities,  he  thinks  certainly  his  town  must  be  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  laid  down  ;  for  does  he  not  pay  so  much  for  poor's-rate,  and 
so  much  for  police-rate,  and  so  much  more  for  lighting,  and  pavine,  and  sewer- 
ing, and  so  much  for  schools,  and  so  much  for  chapels,  and  besides,  so  much 
more  for  the  poor,  distributed  by  the  minister  he  "  sits  under."  "  Surely," 
says  he,  '*  the  poor  should  be  well  off,  or  all  these  rates  and  subscriptioiu 
must  be  misapplied."  No,  my  friend,  not  misapplied;  there  is  a  poor 
beneath  the  poor,  that  thy  bounty  cannot  reach ;  there  is  a  depth  beneath 
the  deep,  that  the  voice  of  thy  favourite  minister,  strong  soever  as  it  may  be, 
cannot  penetrate  into.  There  is  a  disease  beyond  a  cure ;  there  is  a  dense- 
ness  which  the  light  cannot  penetrate ;  there  is  an  unclean  sore  on  the  bodj 
of  society  which  disgusts  us  with  its  sight  and  stench,  which  no  disinfectant 
has  as  yet  dissipated.  What  this  great  ulcer  on  society  is  may,  perhaps, 
become  apparent  as  I  proceed  with  my  task,  and  some  hints  may  be  thrown 
out  as  to  the  method  by  which,  in  all  humbleness,  I  would  set  about  to  heal 
it.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  steadily  keep  in  view  my  object,  also,  to  make 
apparent  that  the  office  I  hold  is  no  sinecure.  That  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  an 
office  of  great  responsibility ;  an  office  requiring  great  firmness  and  tact; 
great  courage,  aye,  true  courage,  equal  to  that  which  glows  under  the  crim- 
son uniform,  with  the  blare  of  trumpets,  the  flutter  of  banners,  and  the  sound 
of  drums  attendant,  though  no  leaden  hail  dashes  in  our  face,  though  no 
murderous  steel  bars  our  progress  in  the  conflict;  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  that  men  of  our  peaceful  avocation,  in  great  towns,  at  least,  have  great 
need  of  a  great  stock  of  good  temper,  that  temper  which  will  prevent  a  man, 
when  reviled,  from  reviling  again  ;  in  fact,  that  it  is  an  office  which  requirei  | 
in  him  who  would  faithfully  perform  his  duty,  something  more  than  a  lore 
for  his  work  to  make  him  efficient,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  distributor  of  the  j 
community's  hard-earned  funds,  and,  on  the  other,  as  the  comforter  and  I 
friend  of  the  very  poor  and  necessitous  of  various  races,  various  wants,  and  ' 
various  peculiarities.  I 

It  will  be  said,  and  I  have  often  myself  said,  before  X  became  practically  ' 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  poor-laws,  that  to  relieve  the  poor  when  ! 
you  have  an  open  purse  cannot  be  a  very  difficult  matter.  And  really  upon 
the  face,  the  matter  appears  simple  enough.  I  have  myself  often  thought, 
years  ago,  that  to  go  about  distributing  the  bounty  (by  law  compelled)  of  the 
public  must  be  an  easy  task  when  once  you  have  found  the  deserving  peraooa 
for  receipt  of  such  bountv.  I  ha?e  thought  that  the  employment  must  be  a 
most  delightful  one,  and  have  pictured  to  myself  a  thoughtful,  earnest  man 
going  about  amongst  the  country  places  visiting  the  widows  and  the  orphans, 
the  aged,  and  those  whom  infirmity  has  disabled — looking  into  their  wants, 
and  propping  their  feeble  limbs.  I  have  thought  of  raising  the  fallen,  of 
bringing  the  strayed  sheep  into  a  secure  fold,  and  of  bringing  the  erring  ones 
to  the  straight  path  of  rectitude. 

And  mucn  of  the  noble  I  still  think  hangs  about  the  office — certainly  much 
of  the  nobly  beautiful ;  but,  truly,  I  never  thought  how  wearying  the  dutj  ' 
when  brought  to  be  one's  daily  occupation,  how  wearisome  the  toil  would  ' 
sometimes  become  in  a  large  town,  with  none  of  the  incentives  to  action  | 
arising  from  previous  acquaintance  with  families,  the  sort  of  knowledge 
which  in  small  communities  always  exists  between  the  giver  and  receiver  of  . 
benefits.  I  freely  and  most  gladly  acknowledge  that  a  few  years'  experience 
goes  a  long  way  to  bring  a  Relieving  Officer  into  close  and  abnost  affectionate 
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communion  with  the  aged  and  pennanenUy  disabled  poor  in  a  large  urban 
district ;  and  in  visiting  this  class  of  poor,  many  incidents  of  a  most  grati- 
fying character  occur  to  make  the  duty  pleasant  and  cheering.  But  this 
class  of  poor  is  by  no  means  the  most  numerous  of  my  charge.  Diere  are 
those,  ordinarily  able-bodied,  suddenly  disabled  by  accident — there  are  those 
whom  sickness  has  overtilken — there  are  yotmg  widows  with  families,  and 
young  wives  whose  husbands  have  neglected  or  deserted  them — ^there  are 
the  families  of  men  in  gaol  for  crimes  committed,  or  for  small  debts — there 
are  the  wives  and  families  of  soldiers,  militia-men,  sailors  in  the  royal  navy, 
and  marines — there  are  men  out  of  work  and  their  families,  single  women 
without  children,  and  single  women  with  those  incumbrances — there  are 
tramps  and  vagrants,  and  there  are  the  lunatic  and  imbecile.  There  is,  I 
regret  to  say,  a  great  number  of  the  idle  and  dissolute,  who  will  neither  work 
nor  want — men  and  women  who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  earn  their  own 
liTing  in  a  creditable  manner,  and  who  never  will  do  so  as  long  as  they  live. 
There  are,  I  believe,  **  hereditary  paupers  "  of  families  that  have  been  in  a 
state  of  pauperism  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  perhaps  longer ;  and  there  are 
those  who  are  professional  paupers,  whose  greatest  pride  it  is  to  deceive  the 
Relieving  Officer,  and  gammon  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

Now,  the  law  of  England  says,  or  implies,  that  no  denizen  of  England 
shall  Btarve*  however  vile  he  or  she  may  happen  to  be,  and  that  the  property 
o(  the  country,  even  to  the  last*  farthing  of  its  value,  may  be  called  upon,  if 
necessary,  for  the  support  of  those  who  by  any  means  whatever  may  at  any 
time  be  brought  to  a  state  of  destitution  (a  blessed  thing  it  is  for  the  poor 
that  such  is  the  law,  and  often  I  wonder  how  the  poor  are  prevented  from 
rotting  on  the  ground  where  no  such  law  as  ours  exists).  Yet  we  have 
wisely  certain  stem  regulations  as  to  the  mtihod  in  which  relief  shall  be 
administered  to  the  different  *'  classes  *'  of  the  necessitous.  As,  for  instance, 
the  regulation  which  orders  that  no  able-bodied  man  shall  receive  any  relief 
out  of  the  workhouse,  unless  he  be  given  work  to  do  during  the  time  he  may 
remain  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief ;  unless  such  able-bodied  has  sickness  in 
his  family  which  may  prevent  him  attending  to  any  sort  of  work.  A  very 
proper  regulation  this,  say  I,  though  one  open  to  certain  objections  in  certain 
cases :  as,  for  instance,  when  its  operation  prevents  a  man  from  looking  out 
for  his  own  work  in  the  open  market ;  yet  one  which  for  the  protection  of  the 
tax-payer  I  consider  necessary  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred  which  come 
under  its  operation.  Then  there  is  another  very  salutary  law,  which  provides 
that  no  woman  with  an  illegitimate  child  or  children  shall  receive  relief  out- 
side the  workhouse,  unless  by  sickness  she  should  be  in  a  state  dangerous  to 
remove  from  ^e  residence  she  occupied  when  she  became  necessitated  to 
apply  for  relief. 

These  and  many  other  particulars  I  might  rehearse  to  show  the  peculiar 
position  which  the  Relieving  Officer  occupies,  as  the  only  one  really  responsible 
for  the  legal  distribution  of  relief.  His  duty  is  to  know  the  law,  and  abide 
by  it : — ^to  see  that  no  applicant,  if  ho  be  really  destitute,  shall  go  without 
food.    He  may  give  what  he  thixiks  fit  legally^  but  must  report  what  he  has 

Sven  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Guardians,  and  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
okrd  to  his  proceedings.  Moreover,  it  is  his  duty  to  report  any  illegal  action 
that  may  be  done  by  the  Board  in  the  giving  of  relief,  to  the  Auditor,  on  his 
next  half-yearly  visit,  on  pain  of  surcharge  for  all  such  amounts  illegally 
given  to  the  poor. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  easily  believed  that  the  Relieving  Officer, 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  may  be  frequently  looked  upon  by  the  generally 
ignorant  persons  with  whom  he  has  principally  to  deal  as  of  a  harsh  and 
unfeeling  disposition ;  when,  in  fact,  that  which  appears  harsh  in  him  is  only 
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hiB  adherence  to  the  plainly-laid  down  instructions  of  the  law  of  the  land.  It  I 
will  readily  be  believed  how  strong  language  is  sometimes  used  by  the  not-  < 
over  refined  poor  persons  who  come  under  his  charge ;  whilst  they  forget  that ! 
he  is  not  the  law-maker,  but  simply  the  servant  of  the  law. 

I,  however,  shall  refirain  at  present  entering  further  into  the  subject;  but  I 
hope  yet  to  show  how  these  things  work,  TOth  as  between  myself  and  the 
poor — ^myself  and  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor — between  them  and  me  with 
respect  to  the  public  and  the  press  ;  and  I  really  hope  to  be  able,  if  I  hare 
the  ability,  to  lay  the  case  properly  before  my  readers,  to  instruct  as  well  u 
amuse.  My  reward  will  be  sufficient  if  I  am  convinced  that  I  have  succeeded 
moderately  in  either. 


THE  FAMILY  BIBLE. 


How  painfuUv  pleasing  the  fond  recollection 

Of  youthful  connexions  and  innocent  joy. 
When,  blessed  with  parental  advice  and  affection, 

Surrounded  with  mercies,  with  peace  from  on  high, 
I  still  view  the  chair  of  my  sire  and  my  mother. 

The  seats  of  their  offspring  as  ranged  on  each  hand. 
And  that  richest  of  books,  which  excelled  every  other- 

That  family  Bible,  that  lay  on  the  stand ; 
The  old-fashioned  Bible,  the  dear,  blessed  Bible, 
The  family  Bible,  that  lay  on  the  stand. 

That  Bible,  the  volume  of  God's  inspiration. 

At  mom  and  at  evening  could  yield  us  delight, 
And  the  prayer  of  our  sire  was  a  sweet  invocation, 

For  mercy  by  day,  and  for  safetv  through  night. 
Our  hymns  of  thanksgiving,  with  harmony  swelling, 

All  wann  from  the  neart  of  a  family  band. 
Half  raised  us  from  earth  to  that  rapturous  dwelling, 

Described  in  the  Bible,  that  lay  on  the  stand : 
That  richest  of  books,  which  excelled  every  other — 
The  family  Bible,  that  lay  on  the  stand. 

Ye  scenes  of  tran(](ldllity.  Ions  have  we  parted  ; 

My  hope's  almost  gone,  and  my  parents  no  more ; 
In  sorrow  and  sadness  I  live  broken-hearted, 

And  wander  unknown  on  a  far  distant  shore. 
Yet  how  can  I  doubt  a  dear  Saviour's  protection, 

Forgetful  of  gifts  from  his  bountiful  hand ; 
O,  let  me,  with  patience,  receive  his  correction. 

And  think  of  the  Bible,  that  lay  on  the  stand : 
That  richest  of  books,  which  excelled  every  other— 
The  family  Bible,  that  lay  on  the  stand. 
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"  He  who  life'8  little  firm  doth  stand 
Shall  bear  Hope's  tender  hlossoms 
Into  the  silent  land." 

It  ia  one  of  the  noblest  traits  in  our  national  character  that  pubUo  gratitude  la 
never  withheld  from  true  merit,  and  especially  to  those  who,  by  their  own 
indomitable  oourage,  unaided  genius,  persevering  industry,  and  scrupulous 
honour,  have  brought  their  meed  of  fiune  to  their  country,  fostered  her  arts 
and  sciences,  enriched  her  literature,  or  solved  some  problem  in  social 
progress.  The  struggles  of  her  sons,  or  day-dawnings  of  untutored  genius,  are 
ever  the  nation's  care.  Their  success  is  indissolubly  linked  to  her  own  renown, 
and  all  who,  struggling  onward  along  the  uncertain  and  anxious  road  of  life, 
through  all  its  difficulties  and  dangers,  still  retain  **  Excelsior  "  for  their  motto, 
never  fiul  to  receive  rewards  due  to  their  courage,  and  become  in  life  fostwed 
and  respected — ^in  death  honoured  and  mourned. 

It  is  among  the  ranks  of  such  men  as  these,  that  the  hand  of  death  has 
lately  been  terribly  busy.  But  a  few  months  Imve  elapsed  since  those  bright 
stara  of  our  literary  galaxy,  Hallam  and  Prescott,  were  transferred,  we  trust, 
to  brighter  spheres.  Weeks  since  the  spirit  of  the  venerable  and  revered 
Leigh  Hunt  quitted  its  tenant-house  of  day.  In  the  midst  of  Indian  difficulties 
and  Chinese  catastrophes,  European  poUtioil  complications  and  home  industrial 
suspensions,  England  may  seemly  turn  aside  for  a  moment  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  two  of  the  foremost  captains-general  of  her  peaceful  progress.  The  shadow 
has  fidlen  heavily  on  the  land.  Oreat  Brunei's  worthy  son  and  successor  has 
been  stricken  down ;  and  concurrently  with  the  proved  success  of  the  Leyiathan 
of  the  Deep  comes  the  black  line  of  the  death  of  (Jeordie  Stephenson's  only 
son.  Our  most  eminent  engineer,  Robert  Stephenson,  has  passed  away  in  the 
prime  of*  his  days,  in  the  midst  of  his  world-wide  usefiilness,  and  in  the 
plentitude  of  great  and  good  works ;  for  the  man's  hand  was  always  perfecting 
the  promptings  of  his  heart  But  will  England  let  suddenly  die  the  memory 
of  her  two  great  benefiEU^tors  ?  We  think  not.  The  national  mind  ought  and 
will  find  the  fitting  manner  and  memorial  of  its  gratitude  by  hearty  and 
fervent  expression  whenever  the  guiding  hand  shall  point  the  way.  We  well 
Imow  and  deeply  feel  that  these  were  men  who  stamped  their  own  names  on 
their  conquests  over  physical  nature,  and  impressed  England's  broad  arrow  of 
industrial  dominion  on  fiir-off  lands,  thus  Imitting  closely  bonds  of  mutual 
dependence  and  amity,  llierefore  mechanical  England  should  seek  to  per- 
petuatethe  name  and  fiime  of  these  her  twin  exemplars.  Neither  title  nor 
order  are  the  distinctions  for  such  men  or  their  race ;  their  own  works  dwarf 
the  aspiring  pillar,  the  monumental  marble ;  yet  their  country  owes  them  its 
debt  of  acknowledgment  stilL  However  the  national  feeling  finds  vent,  we 
feel  sure  tiiat  it  wiU  not  be  in  merely  empty  mouthings  and  temporary  sad- 
ness. For  these  men  were  pioneers,  nay,  master-builders  of  civilization  in  its 
most  positive^form.  ^  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war ; " 
and  as  we  are  continually  being  reminded  that  our  England  is  not  a  military 
power,  let  us  pay  our  due  and  speedy  homage  to  these  bloodless  conquerors, 
who  have  blessed  the  earth  by  their  campaigns,  and  have  left  no  land  sorrowuig 
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for  their  -notories.    Steam  and  iron  are  onr  Potosi  and  Qolconda— our  nerre 
and  force ;  and  our  Brunels  and  Stephensons  are  their  greatest  Titans : — 

''These  Eneland's  arms  of  conquest  are 

The  trophies  of  her  bloodless  war — 
BrsTe  weapons  these : 

With  these  she  weaves,  she  spins,  she  tills, 

Pierces  the  everlastinif  hills, 
And  spans  the  seas." 

• 

Robert  Stephenson  was  bom  at  Willington,  Northumberland,— on  the  16th  of 
November,  1803,  the  son  of  the  justly-renowned  Geoiige  Stephenson,  whose 
name  in  connexion  with  railways  and  steam  locomotion  will,  like  his  son's,  ever 
be  remembered.  Robert  was  bom  at  what  may  be  termed  the  commenoemeni 
of  his  &ther^s  introduction  to  the  world,  he  having  just  risen  into  the  &voar- 
able  notice  of  his  employers,  and  raised  from  the  situation  of  waiter  upon  an 
engine,  with  a  salary  of  twopence  per  day,  to  situations  of  great  responsibility 
and  trust,  and  eventually  to  one  of  the  proudest  positions  ever  attained  by  a 
self>made  man,  and  long  remembered  as  one  of  the  many  monuments  of  the 
triumphs  of  resolution  and  independence  over  the  mighty  barrier  of  poverty 
and  obscurity.  The  father,  however,  seems  to  have  resolved  to  protect  his  soa 
from  the  deleterious  consequences  of  an  uneducated  youth,  and,  although  then 
only  cautiously  advancing  along  life's  highway,  contrived  by  economising  his 
slender  and  hard-earned  stock,  to  pay  for  his  introduction  to  a  school  at  Long 
Beeton,  whence  he  was  removed  in  1814  to  one  of  higher  scope,  under  Hr. 
Bruce,  at  Newcastle.  It  was  here  the  germ  of  that  energy  was  sown  and 
cultivated  which  was  so  manfully  developed  afterwards — ^it  was  here  that  ht 
displayed  such  an  inclination  for  science  and  mechanics  as  was  the  means  of 
giving  England  a  great  engineer  and  a  great  work,  the  Britannia  tubular-bridge 
over  the  Menai  strait ;  and  Canada  the  noblest  of  all  his  schemes  and  the 
grandest  of  all  his  conceptions,  the  Victoria-bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
Kontreal.  To  resume :  having  at  school  made  considerable  progress,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Newcastle  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institution,  by 
means  of  whose  library  he  cherished  and  further  cultivated  his  taste  for  mixed 
mathematics  and  their  various  appliances  te  the  purposes  of  national  advance- 
ment. The  books  he  obtained  were  taken  home  as  reciprocal  benefits  for 
parent  and  child.  Here  let  us  make  a  slight  digression,  while  we  admire  the 
simple  beauty  of  this  cottage-scene :  £itherand  son  heroically  struggling  hand- 
in-hand  to  meliorate  their  social  position,  and  benefit  not  only  themselves  but 
their  race.  Here  truly  is  a  picture  of  imafiTected,  but  true  nobleness  of 
character,  which  may^have  its  equals,  but  certainly  is  unsurpassed. 

To  return  to  the  matter-of-fact  history  :  with  these  two  means  of  improre- 
ment^  our  hero  made  rapid  progress,  and,  whilst  Mr.  Bruce  laid  the  foundatioa 
of  a  sound  practical  education,  Robert  Stephenson  had,  by  his  assiduity, 
gained  another  friend  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  W.  Turner,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  institution,  who  became  a  true  friend  to  the  young  student 
After  four  years  of  schooling  at  Newcastle,  namely,  in  1818,  young  Stephenson 
made  his  d^mt  in  the  world,  as  an  apprentice  as  a  coal-viewer.  Here  again 
were  new  means  of  improvement,  fresh  fields  of  observation  for  hb  capadous 
mind,  all  eageiiy  grasped,  and  all  as  assiduously  conquered.  The  introducUoa 
to  the  extensive  operations  of  coal-mining  and  machinery,  was  an  eventful 
epoch  in  the  young  man's  life ;  nor  did  he  fieiil  to  take  suitable  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  but  during  his  stay  became  well  versed  in  mining  engineer- 
ing, bxxt  chiefly  in  the  knowledge  of  ite  machinery.  Meanwhile,  fortune  had 
simled  upon  the  exertions  of  the  elder  Stephenson.  He  had  made  rapid 
strides  towards  the  goal  he  had  chosen,  and  had  become  proportionately 


wealthier.  Under  these  drosmstanoes,  iMurental  dattes  were  laudably  remem- 
bered, and  Robert  was  aent  to  Edinbu^g^  UniTenrity  for  a  aingle  Beasion,  where 
he  attended  leotorea  upon  chemistry,  natoral  philosophy,  geology,  and  miner- 
alogy. The  best  proof  that  can  be  adduced  of  his  success  is  the  fact  (^  hia 
obtaming  the  nmthematieal  prine  in  1621.  The  year  1822  dawxis,  and  we  find 
him  no  longer  a  gownsman,  but  a  second  time  an  apprentice,  now  to  hsa 
&t^6r,  and  actively  engaged  in  his  IbcomotlTemanulkotoiy  at  Newcastle.  Two 
yearp,  however,  of  unremitting  attention,  proved  that  ill-health  was  a  hairier 
to  his  future  stay  in  that  capacity,  and,  as  a  means  of  fiesh  advancement^  he 
accepted,  in  1 824,  a  commission  to  examine  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  South 
America.  Three  years  past  in  this  new  aropation,  when  the  liveipool  and 
Manchester  Kailway  was  commenced  by  his  fitter  at  home.  Hie  son*s  services 
were  necessary,  and,  in  obedience  to  a  request^  he  returned  home  in  the  winter 
of  1827,  and  materially  assisted  his  &ther  in  the  construction  of  the  sucoeasfbl 
locomotive. 

Owing  to  these  means,  a  more  rapid  mode  of  transit  for  passengeni  and 
merchandise  had  become  a  settled  matter  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  the 
beneficial  results  to  be  obtained  by  the  introduction  of  ndlways  were  gradually 
emerging  from  the  dass  of  prejudices  which  had  previously  overwhelmed  iliem; 
in  fact,  contrary  to  iStte  uniYersally-conoeived  opinion,  carriages  had  been  made 
to  trayel  without  horses,  had  attained  over  the  speed  of  twenty  mile*  tm  kowr 
witboot  destroying  the  travellers'  free  respiration,  and,  abore  all,  the  morass 
of  Chat  Moss  had  swallowed  up  its  last  waggon-load  of  earth — ^the  last  sleeper 
and  nil  had  been  laid— the  "Rocket"  had  successfully  traTeived  its  whole 
length  unharmed — and  at  one  fell  swoop  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent 
englneen  of  the  day  had  been  proved  unfounded  and  worthless.  During  Has 
tim«,  and  with  this  unlooked-fbr  success,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  extension 
of  ndlways  became  more  and  more  rapid,  and  the*  Stephensons  found  ample 
ooonpation  for  both  time  and  talents.  By  their  means,  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, part  of  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool,  the  Leicester  and  Swannington, 
and  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railways  were  constructed,  the  fint  sod  of 
the  latter  being  tuned  at  Chklk  Farm  on  June  Ist^  18S4,  the  line  being  opened 
Sept.  15th,  1838. 

There  was,  however,  one  centre  of  attraction  for  this  great  man,  namely,  the 
perfection  of  the  locomotive  engine.  The  speed  at  present  obtained  was  not 
so  great  as  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  engines  were,  moreover,  awkward  and 
unwieldy.  He  set  to  work  to  improve  the  steam  engine  and  here  again  success 
crowned  hn  efforts,  which  may  periiaps  be  attributable  to  the  rare  means  he 
enjoyed  for  personid  inspection  and  improTement  by  means  of  the  fiwiory  at 
Newcastle,  which  was  exdusively  dev^oted  to  the  produc^on  of  steam  engineSi 
and  etill  continues  to  supply  more  than  any  other  manu&ctory  in  the  kingdom. 

Success  was  now  rapidly  approaching  its  culminating  pointy  and  Robert 
Stephenaon  began  to  give  blr&  to  those  magnificent  conceptions  which  for 
vastness  and  originality  are  unsurpassed.  Amongst  these,  may  be  mentioned 
the  high-level  bridge  over  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle,  the  viaduct  (supposed  to  be 
unparalleled  in  siae  by  any  in  the  world)  over  the  Tweed  valley  at  Berwi<^, 
and  the  Britannia  tubular-bridge  before  mentioned.  This  latter  is  of  a  form 
previously  unknown ;  but,  after  wading  successfully  through  a  torrent  of  ob* 
jeotions,  and  manfully  battling  with,  and  overcoming,  what  to  many  other 
minds  would  have  been  insuperable  difficulties,  this  noble  structure  was 
happily  completed,  and  opened  for  public  traffic  on  March  18th,  1860. 

Robert  Stephenson's  fiune  had  by  this  time  become  a  by-word,  even  among 
fiur-distant  nations,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  he  began  to  be  consulted  on 
mattere  connected  with  foreign  eng^eering  projects.  His^^ypinion,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  fiither,  was  courted  respecting  the  Belgian,  and  Uao  the  Norwegian 
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and  Swedifib  ^stem  of  rulwajB;  for  the  latter  of  which  he  wu  honoarod,  tX 
the  hands  of  we  King  of  Sweden,  with  the  decoration  of  the  Qrand  Croas  of 
the  Iiegion  of  St.  Olat  Only  a  short  time  has  elapsed  since  he  constructed  the 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  railway ;  and  it  may  be  here  interestingly  mentioned  thtt 
two  more  tubular  bridges  were  oonstructed  by  him  for  this  tine,  the  stiikiiig 
peculiarity  of  one  of  which  is,  that  the  trains  run  along  the  oatsidey  on  the  top 
of  the  tube,  and  not  inside,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Henai  structure.  He  was 
also  very  lately  engaged  in  constructing  a  gigantic  bridge  at  Kaffine  Assyak,  a 
steam  feny  across  the  NUe.  lliese  achieTements  bring  us  down  to  the  date 
of  his  last  grandest  undertaking;  the  preyiously-mentioned  Victoria  bridge  at 
Montreal,  which  is  on  a  similar  model  to  that  of  the  Menai,  and  oonnectot  Vj 
railway,  Western  Canada  with  the  western  portion  of  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  naturally  supposed  that  his  rare  and  unsurpassed  qualities  did  not 
pass  unnoUoed  or  unrewarded ;  hence  we  find  him  in  1S87  a  M.P.,  representing 
the  borough  of  Whitby.  The  Royal  Society  contributed  their  respectlul  trilnite 
by  electing  him  a  Fellow;  and  during  the  years  intervening  between  1844^ 
he  filled  reroectively  the  offices  of  member  of  council,  Yioe-president,  and  pre- 
sident of  the  Institution  of  Ciyil  Engineers;  and  lastly,  at  the  Ezposittoii 
d'lndustrie  at  Paris,  in  1855,  he  had  awarded  to  him  a  gold  medaL  He  wu 
the  author  of  two  Taluable  and  erudite  works,  on  "Tba  LocomotiTe  Steam 
Engine,"  and  on  "  The  Atmospheric  Railway  Syrtem." 

The  narratiYe  now  draws  to  its  dose :  years  of  cesaeleBs  labour  and  weaiying 
fifttigue  had  sown  the  seeds  of  disease,  which  were  rapidly  ripened  by  the  anxiety 
attendant  upon  his  profession.  Thus,  after  some  weeks  of  mdisposition,  on  the 
10th  of  October,  Europe  was  startled  and  shocked  by  the  unenected  annoonce- 
ment  that  Robcvt  Stephenson  was  dead ;  that  that  mighty  mind  and  masteiij 
genius  was  eased  of  care  and  deroid  of  suffering;  that  he  who,  unabetted,  had 
risen  by  Herculean  struggles  to  a  wonderf^  pitch  of  success,  was  now  cold  and 
still,  in  the  unbroken  slumber  of  death.  But  now  oomes  the  happy  realiation 
of  tibe  poet's  words, — 

Strew  Ub  ashes  to  the  wind. 

Whose  sword  or  Tcrfce  has  served  mankind. 

And  ii  he  dead! 

•  •  •  « 

To  live  in  hearts  we  lesTe  behind 
Is  not  to  die. 

As  lonff  as  history  shall  remain  "the  pyrsmid  of  nations,"  the  name  and  lune 
of  Stej^ienson  wiU  be  a  household  wonl :  as  long  as  one  girder  of  the  Britannia 
or  Victoria  shall  blinjpto  another,  they  will  speak  with  a  hundred  tongues  of  the 
triumphs  of  Stephenson's  engineering  skill  over  natural  obstructions;  of  hii 
peerless  genius  oyer  sur&oe-gaoing  objectors. 

But  we  cannot  dose  without  a  respectful  eulogy  of  the  beauty  and  exoeQeooe 
of  his  character,  and  amiability  and  unafibctedness  of  his  disposition.  With 
him,  indeed,  wealth  was  synonymous  with  charity ;  diffidenoe  and  unobtnuiT»' 
ness  with  genius,  di^ty,  and  true  nobUity  of  mind.  Amid  all  his  suooeaaei, 
and  the  rapid  pouring  in  of  well-earned  honours,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  and  re- 
member that  he  neyer  once  swenred  from  the  paths  of  honesty  and  'rirtae,  nor 
ever  neglected  the  most  trifling  point  of  honour.  Enthusiaiitically  loved  and 
deeply  respected,  by  perhaps  one  of  the  largest  assembUes  of  oiends  and 
admirers  eyer  concentrated  round  one  indiyidual,  his  death  is  truly  lamented, 
and  not  only  by  these^  but  by  a  grateful  nation,  from  the  Soyereign  to  the 
poor,  though  good-hearted  mechania 

Eyery  one  is  by  this  time  aware  of  the  graoefnl  tribute  paid  to  his  memory 
by  her  Majesty,  though  all  may  not  be  aware  of  the  following  iw*«"«^  of  the 
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respect  in  which  he  waa  held.  "  An  engine  driyer  on  the  South  Eaatem  Rail- 
ways requested  penmasion  to  attend  the  funeral,  baaug  his  request  on  the  fact 
that^  many  years  ago,  he  had  driven  the  first  locomotive  engine,  called  the 
Harvey  Coombe,  from  London  to  Birmingham,  Robert  Stephenson  standing  at 
his  elbow  all  the  way." 

But  the  best  proof  of  this  universal  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  deceased, 
is  gleaned  from  bis  funeral.  Never,  since  that  chill  November  morning,  when 
the  hero  of  Waterloo  was  laid  in  the  mausoleum  of  St.  Paul's,  has  such  defer- 
ence been  paid  to  departed  greatness  and  sterling  merit. 

Journ^,  theui  with  us,  courteous  reader,  from  Hyde  Park  to  that  venerable 
pile  of  Westminster,  the  Titan  sepulchre  of  kings  and  princes,  statesmen  and 
poets — all  whose  memories  the  country  holds  very  dear,  all  of  whom  have 
struggled  for  her  success,  and  bled  or  laboured  for  her  glory.    Now,  while  the 
thronged  streets  present  a  mass  of  uncovered  heads,  as  slowly  his  mortal 
remains  draw  near  the  mighty  Pantheon  where  he  is  destined  to  lie,  who  will 
re-echo  the  feelings  of  praise  we  have  uttered,  and  draw  a  fitting  moral  from 
the  awful  sublimity  of  the  scene  f    At  length  the  Abbey  is  reached,  slowly  the 
massive  doors  give  way,  and,  followed  by  the  noblest  and  the  greatest  in  the 
land,  amid  the  pealing  reverberations  of  the  deep-toned  organ,  swelling  along 
the  fi«tted  roof,  and  awakening  many  an  echo  in  the  sculptured  cloisters  and 
monumental  nave,  amid  the  sympathies  of  a  nation  of  admirers,  and  the 
generous  tears  of  a  widely-extended  circle  of  friends,  the  corse  of  the  mighty 
dead  is  rested  on  the  bier,  while  manv  a  heart  is  wrung,  and  many  a  chdking 
sob  permitted  to  escape,  as  the  members  of  the  dioir  chanty  with  exquisite 
pathos  and  melting  sublimity,  the  expressive  anthem,  "  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth."    Slowly  does  the  service  proceed,  but  at  length  the  grave 
is  reaohed,  and  there,  "  himself  standing  upon  the  very  verve  of  the  unknown 
world,"  totters  the  aged  and  venerable  Dean,  his  silvery  \oSu^  parted  by  every 
truant  gust  of  wind,  his  breast  heaving  with  sobs,  his  eye  glistening  with 
tears,  his  face  suflfused  with  emotion,  as  all  that  remains  of  the  illustrious  man 
is  lowered  to  its  final  bed.    Again  the  quivering  echoes  are  startled  into  a  new 
life,  and  again  is  the  solemnly  too  great  to  be  withstood,  when  the  funeral 
anthem,  "I  heard  a  voioe  from  heaven,"  is  sung.    The  last  touching  "  Amen  " 
is  wrung  from  the  breasts  of  the  mourners,  the  last  fond  look  taken  of  the 
grave,  broken  though  it  was  by  no  widow's  wail  or  orphan's  tender  lamenta- 
tion :  the  people  were  his  admirers  in  life,  and  the  people  alone  were  his  sor- 
rowing mourners  in  death.    And  now  the  darlmess  and  solitude  of  the  grave 
has  dosed  over  another  bright  star  in  the  firmament  of  England's  glory,  for 
ever.    There  he  is  placed,  near  to  the  dust  of  one  by  whom,  when  in  life,  he 
always  expressed  it  his  dearest  wish  to  be  laid.    Side  by  side  sleep  Thomas 
Telford   and  Robert  Stephenson;   and  as  in  the  world  their  two  great  works 
were  but  a  few  yards  distant,  so  in  death  their  bodies  are  laid  most  happily 
contignoQs. 
How  true  has  it  been  proved  tliat 


The  steep  ascent  must  be  with  toO  subdued, 
Watehings  and  cares  must  win  the  lofty  prise 
ProposecTby  heaven. 

Who  will  not,  from  this  life,  draw  many  a  cheering  example  of  the  fiict  for 
their  guidance  among  the  breakers  of  every-day  existence  f — and  who  will  not 
also  recognise  the  fulfilment  of  the  oftquoted  words,  that  nothing  is  denied 
to  hard  and  honest  labour  f  How  undeniably  true  is  its  application  to  this 
remarkable  case — remarkable,  because  instances  are  rare  of  sudi  continued  and 
unwearying  perseverance  to  some  distant  goal,  although  attendant  success  is 
nearly  the  inevitable  result.    Again,  although  all  that  now  remains  of  this 
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wonderfbl  maa  consists  of  tbe  stupendous  products  of  has  Dugb^  isaad,  and 
fcbe  loved  rezuniscenoes  of  his  public  and  domestic  yirtae^  we  cui  not  onlj 
8»y  tl>at^  "  He  bexog  dead,  yet  speaketb,"'  bat  what  ds  snfiiktelf  more  ckeM<- 
izi^  tfaaV  ^  ^  nokoet  exteaded  senm  he  has 

Left  his  name 
Wrongbt  out  in  marble,  with  a  nation'is  tears 
Of  deathless  gradtude* 

The  finit  bridge  was  thirown  across  the  Menai  Straits  by  Thelibcd.  Stephen- 
son, some  Tears  afterwards,  built  the  Britannia  raHway  bridge  but  a  hw  psoee 
dMMBiil..  Thelford  wae  alsa  tbe  first,  as  Stephenson  was  the  last^  PneideDt  of 
the  Institution  of  C^tSI  Engineers^  fint  class. 

Mr.  Stephenson  haa  made  the  following  prmoely  bequests  ;— %o  the  New- 
oastl*  Infinusry,  £10,00<> ;  literaiy  and  Philosophkal  Institntion  of  Newcastk, 
£7,0^;  Insfestvtion  of  Ciril  Engineers,  London,  £2,000 ;.  North  of  Eoglud 
Mining  Institution  of  Newcastle  £2,000;  Sode^  for  Promoting  Christian 
Kno^edge,  £2,000;  Society  for  Providiiig  Additional  Curates  in  P<^oib 
Pkoes^  £2,000b— Total,  £25,000. 

In  oonrersatioii  with  a  gentleman  in  Nowoastle  a  short  time  before  hu 
deal^  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  said  that  the  cost  of  the  railway  lines  in  iffaose 
•enstruotum  ha  had  bean  engaged  waa  about  £800/)00,00a 


CHARITY:    A   SKETCH 


BY  THE  RBV.  W.  A.  CUITINO, 


••  And  ftr  erer  and  Ibr  erer. 
As  long  as  tiie  liyer  flows. 

As  long-w  the  heart  has  paanoDS, 
Ab  long  as  life  has  woes  ; 

'^llie  moon  and  its  broken  refieetSon, 
And  its  shadows  shall  appear, 

Hea^ 


As  the  symbol  of  lotb  in  Heaven, 
And  its  wavering  image  here.'' 


ft 


ZongfiHov. 


'^  Ths  gnrndcfaikirea  of  St.  Jnde  were  summoned  before  I>omftliBn,  in  eonseqnenee 
>  of  OEders  he  had  issued  that  the  descendants  of  David  should  be  dain ;  bat  ^j! 
appeared  that  they  were  only  possessed  of  twenty-four  acres  of  land — land  csHiTBtw 
^  their  own  hands,  which  were  hard  with  toQ— and  had  no  expectation  of  afasring 

in  any  earthly  soverdgnty tbey  were  contemptuouGAy  dismissed." 

Blunra  Church  in  the  Firgt  Three  Centuries. 

Th>  wovd  Charity,  in  like  manner,  is  of  illustrioot  origin,  but  has  £^^ 
upon  evil  times;  for  so  many  persist  in  confounding  it  with  almsgiTU^> 
which  is  onljr  a  department  of  Qiarity.  As  well  might  one  eonfouiid  Vje 
prograssiTe  kmgdom  of  Sardinia  with  the  island  of  that  name.  This,  too,  m 
the  teeth  of  tJ^  Scripture,  **  Though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor, 
and  hove  not  Charity."    Again,  the  palliation  of  vice  ia  miscalled  Charity 
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in  spite  of  the  admonition  that  the-  true  Charity  "  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquitj, 
hut  rejoiceth  in  the  truth." 

But  the  word  Charity,  although,  as  Tennyson  has  it,  thus  "  soiled  hy  all 
ignoble  use,"  is  of  noSle  extraction!  It  is  the  Anglicised  representative  of  a 
famous  Greek  family  of  words,  a  branch  of  which  became  naturalized  as 
Latin,  llie  Greek  word  iot  favour,  abstract  or  concrete,  kindneti,  &c.,  a  gift, 
and  its  reciprocation,  ffratiiude  ;  that  for  Jay  ;  the  Latin  words  for  affection  and 
iesfity;  derivative  of  the  latter,  our  own  ^fti««— these  are  the  progenitors  and 
ooufiins  of  our  word  Charity.  Charity  is  love,  as  Wiclifl's  translation  attests ; 
love,  reverent  towards  Heaven,  brotherly  towards  man ;  such  as  casts  out 
selfishness ;  such  as  developes  itself  in  self-denial,  self-sacrifice ;  at  once  the 
root  and  fruit  of  gratitude — ^less  lovely  only  than  Charity — the  son  of  beauty 
and  the  source  of  joy. 

The' scholar  knows  that  the  original  of  Charity  is  quite  foreign  to  secalar 
Greek.  *'It  is  purely  a  Christian  word,"  writes  Trench.  And  again, 
"  Qiristianity  found  out  a  new  word  for  itself;  one  expressing  a  reasoning 
attachment ;  of  choice  and  selection ;  from  seeins,  in  the  object  upon  whom 
it  is  bestowed,  that  which  is  worthy  of  regard.'  The  love  of  the  ancients 
was  blindfold— not  so  our  Charity— to  whom  we  may  accommodate  the  words 
of  the  poet  laureate—^ 

**  Her  open  eyes  desire  the  truth ; 
The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years 
Is  in  them." 

Charity  gives  alms :  but  not  blindfold ;  not  as  the  child,  who  having  stolen 
the  confection,  then  compromised  the  matter  by  giving  it  to  the  first  beggar  it 
met.  It  is  not  Charity  that  thus  compounds  for  secret  vice,  withal  too 
indolent  to  discern  between  the  poor  and  the  impostor.  But  having  taken 
pains  to  search  out  deserving  objects ;  true  to  her  name  which  combines  the 
idea  of  respect  with  that  of  regard,  she  studies  how  to  *'  help  them  without 
humbling  their  honest  independence**'  Full  well,  too,  she  knows  that  "  not 
all  that  money  can  buy,  given  with  a  cold  averted  face,  is  worth  one  honest 
tear  shed  in  real  sympathy."  "  Benevolence  at  horse«play,  mistaking  kicks 
for  caresses,"  is  her  dread.  And  in  all  this  her  **  left  hand  knows  not  what 
her  right  hand  doeth." 

"  Love  in  Heaven  "  utterly  condemns  sin,  yet  abounds  towards  transgres- 
sors. And  **its  wavering  image  here"  reflects  the  same  attitude.  The 
pseudo-Charity  calls  vice,  gaiety ;  revenge,  honour ;  yet  scandal  is  the  staple 
of  its  conversation.  But  true  Charity,  on  the  contrary,  '* rebukes"  the 
offender  to  his  face,  privately ;  but  abroad,  in  intercourse  with  the  world, 
"  covereth  all  sins." 

Kever  '*  easily  provoked  "  in  the  first  instance,  with  Charity  to  be  wronged 
is  at  heart  to  forgive ;  to  discern  hint  of  repentance  is  to  hasten  to  assure  of 
forgiveness ;  and  to  forgive  is  to  forget. 

The  ancients  feigned  three  graces : — 

'^  Bach  legend  of  the  shadowy  strand 
Now  wakes  a  vision  Uest ; 
Ab  little  children  Usp,  and  tell  of  Heaven, 
So  thoc^htB  beyond  their  thoughts  to  these  high  bards  were  given." 

Of  these  three  the  names  have  passed.  But  "now  abideth  Faith,  Hope, 
Charity.  These  three"  are  Christian  graces;  **  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
Charity." 
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THE  DANCE  OP  DEATH. 


That  dismal  impenonation  by  which  men  are  now  aoooatomed  to  image  fortk 
the  king  of  teirora,  we  owe  to  the  middle  ages.  Though  the  figure  of  a 
skeleton  has  been  occasionally  found  sculptured  upon  ancient  tombs,  it  doea 
not  appear  that  it  was  ever  there  intended  to  be  symbolical  of  death.  An 
inreited  torbhf  or  some  such  graceful  image,  was  usually  adopted  in  classic  ages 
to  express  the  extinguishment  of  human  life ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  heathmi 
mythology  and  philosophy  was  to  dissociate  the  thought  of  the  giaTO  from  any 
sentiments  of  unmanly  dread. 

The  drcumstanoes  of  the  early  Christians  likewise  tended  to  dlTest  death  and 
the  glare  firom  any  aflsodations  that  might  awaken  disgust  or  aTeraion.  In  th« 
times  when  persecution  raged,  and  mar^rdom  was  not  unfrequeni^  the  fidthfol 
were  taught  and  encouraged  to  look  upon  death  as  their  great  deliTBrer :  the 
means  of  their  triumph,  and  the  herald  of  perpetual  peace. 

As  ages  rolled  by,  and  the  standard  of  human  conduct  became  debased,  men 
had  reason  to  look  with  some  apprehendon  on  that  event,  whidi  their  religion 
informed  them  precluded  all  after  change,  and  initiated  them  into  their  state  of 
final  happiness  or  woe.  At  the  same  time,  their  unrefined  imagination 
required  something  gross  and  palpable  to  feed  upon.  The  concealed  trath, 
wrapt  up  in  figures  and  symbols,  they  cared  nothing  for.  It  scarcely  affected 
them  at  alL  But  any  rude,  homely  iUustration,  no  matter  how  coarse,  wu 
felt  at  once,  and  its  truth  and  force  readily  acknowledged. 

Under  such  drcumstances,  the  human  skeleton  became  eveiywhere  regarded 
as  the  true  and  only  type  of  death.  When  the  idea  first  crept  in,  it  is  impoenUe 
to  disooYcr  with  any  exactness;  but  by  the  dose  of  the  ninth  century  it  was 
in  imiversal  use.  Death  once  represented  as  an  animated  skeleton,  the  fiction 
of  his  appearing  to  different  indiyiduals,  and  summoning  them  away  whether 
they  would  or  not,  seems  little  more  than  a  variation  of  the  original  thought 
It  is  supposed  to  have  first  been  put  definitely  forward  in  an  old  Latin  poem, 
written  by  a  French  monk.  However  this  may  be,  the  thought  was  eigeily 
seized  upon,  and,  with  its  various  embellishments,  it  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  fruitful  fictions  of  the  middle  ages. 

Death  visiting  the  king,  the  serf,  the  bold  man,  the  child,  taking  them  ofi^ 
one  by  one,  with  his  most  forcible  persuasion,  soon  became  a  subject  on  which 
eveiy  rude  painter  tried  his  hand.  It  was  represented  in  tableaux ;  the  miser 
going  off  with  his  friend,  and  then  the  same  friend  calling  away  the  lawyer, 
and  then  the  priest,  and  so  on ;  while  the  whole  series  was  called  "  The  Duioe 
of  Death."  The  Church  seized  upon  the  idea,  and  the  Dominicans  especislly, 
who  almost  monopolized  the  preaching,  had  scarcely  a  convent  which  was  not 
embellished  with  a  **Dance  of  Death."  They  found  it  of  invaluable  use  to 
them  in  their  sermons,  as  eveiy  conation  of  men  was  implicated  in  this 
solemn  merriment  and,  with  sudi  notes  they  could  rarely  &il  to  make  an 
impressive  discourse  under  any  circumstances. 

And  in  the  cloisters  of  the  cathedrals,  on  the  waUs,  on  the  windows,  on  thdr 
public  buildings,  in  the  market  place,  on  the  bridges,  nay,  in  private  hooses 
all  through  the  northern  part  of  JCurope,  especially  during  the  14th,  15th,  and 
16th  centuries,  where  might  there  not  be  found  a  "  Dance  of  Death."  Tia 
idea  seemed  to  be  especially  congenial  to  the  Teutonic  mind.  It  worked  ita 
way  indeed  into  every  European  literature,  but  the  nations  of  Qennan  extiao- 
tion  most  delighted  to  parade  it  in  every  possible  form ;  and  what  sly  satin 
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whftt  of  BeaxMag  tueuan,  what  grotesque  htimoiir,  was  it  not  made  the 
vehicle  I  and  yet  the  subject  remained  the  most  lugubrious  that  could  occupy 
the  thoughts  of  men.  Here  we  see  the  first  broad  manifestation  of  that  uiflon 
of  the  comic  and  the  terrible,  the  first  bslanoe  of  tl)at  strange  taste  which  loves 
to  contemplate  bufibonery  and  solemnity  intermingled,  which  is  so  peculiarly 
a  diaraoteristic  of  the  German  laces. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  these  pieces  was  that  which  stood  in  a  smsll  shed 
in  the  church-yard  of  the  Domimcan  convent  at  Basle;  and  which  was 
standings  though  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  so  late  as  1605.  But  the  first 
publication  upon  this  subject  was  issued  at  Lyons  in  1538,  and  the  prints  were 
regarded  as  copies  of  works  executed  by  the  fiunous  Hans  Holbein,  at  Basle, 
his  oatiye  place.  This  was  soon  republished  with  alterations,  though  it  was 
not  till  1545,  that  the  work  was  arranged  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come 
down  to  ua.  It  soon  attained  an  enormous  popularity.  Edition  after  e(Ution 
was  printed.  The  plates  were  tiansferred  to  miiwals  and  were  used  as  illus- 
trations of  eyery  kind  of  work.  This  always  went  by  the  name  of  ''  Holbeio's 
Dance  of  Death,"  and  for  a  long  time  the  designs  were  regarded  as  the  genuine 
work  of  that  artist.  But  doubts  have  been  raised  upon  this  as  upon  so  many 
other  literary  matters  in  which  our  fiithers  implicitly  believed,  though  the 
weight  of  erndence  still  inclines  in  &Tour  of  Holbiein. 

Tlie  number  of  plates  in  this  celebrated  work  amounts  to  fifty-three,  though 
Beyeral  of  them  appear  to  be  interpolations,  as  they  have  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  subject ;  while  those  which  are  strictly  part  of  the  Dance  amount 
in  number  to  forty-one.  They  differ  from  other  designs  on  this  subject, 
inasmuch  as  they  fr^uently  represent  a  group  of  persons,  whereas  the  old 
r""*ingiT  generaliv  had  only  two  individuids  in  each  compartment.  Death  and 
his  victinL  The  freedom,  spirit,  finish,  and  severe  truth  of  some  of  these  gems 
are  truly  wonderful  What  a  satire  upon  human  vanity  !  And,  oh  I  what 
fantastic  humour  is  there;  what  irrepressible  mirth  breaks  forth  in  every  at" 
titude  of  that  strange  dread  spectre,  lliere  is  the  messenger  bringing  to  a 
new-made  "^»^»"«^1  the  insignia  of  his  dignity,  and  Death  looks  him  in  the  face 
and  taJcea  the  hat  off  ere  it  is  well  settled  on  his  head.  And  the  bishop,  ah, 
you  must  come,  and  he  tucks  the  prelate's  aim  tmder  his  own,  and  walks  him 
off,  to  the  bishop's  unmitigated  surprise ;  and  see,  he  has  put  the  abbot's 
mitre  upon  his  own  head,  and  has  shouldered  his  crosier,  and  has  got  the  abbot 
by  the  robe,  and  is  UtugMng  in  the  very  intoxication  of  delight  at  his  victim's 
fatile  reluctence.  And  there  is  the  canon  with  his  fmrred  robe  and  rich  vest- 
ments, walking  leisurely  to  his  cathedral,  and  Death  stops  behind  him  and 
holds  up  an  hour-glass  before  his  fiice.  The  sand  has  almost  run  out.  And 
there  is  a  friar  preaching  to  a  self-satisfied  congregation,  and  Death  peering 
over  his  head  in  the  pulpit,  and  holding  up  a  human  bone.  Churchmen  are 
Stttiriaed,  and  kings,  and  emperors,  age,  and  the  Pope  himself ;  and  lawyers,  and 
physicians,  and  every  human  passion  and  folly.  There  is  the  miser,  who  has 
barred  himself  up  with  his  treasure,  but  Deatn  walks  in,  in  spite  of  bolte  and 
bars,  and  hdps  himself  to  his  gold  at  pleasure ;  and  the  merchant,  who  has 
just  escaped  diipwreck,  gnusps  his  recovered  bales,  but  it  is  of  no  use.  Death  has 
got  hold  of  him,  and  his  recovered  merchandise  he  must  again  abandon.  And 
there  is  the  bride,  but  Death  is  sporting  even  with  her ;  and  the  young  war- 
rior fighto  with  the  courage  of  desperation,  but  Death  is  more  than  a  match 
for  him ;  and  the  newly-married  pair  are  listening  to  each  others  converse,  and 
Death  is  frantic  with  delight  as  he  beate  his  suspended  tabor,  for  there  wUl  be 
more  work  for  him,  so  he  will  leave  them  alone  for  a  while.  There  is  a  meny 
meeting,  and  DeaUi  pours  the  wine  down  the  drunkard's  throat.  Death  is 
fighting  with  a  fiend  in  order  to  carry  off  the  gamester,  he  dutohes  the  robber 
just  as  he  is  chuckling  over  the  success  of  his  villany.    The  blind  man  submito 
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to  his  goidiiMe,  and  he  playB  joooeely  xtp<m  hie  dakfmer  at  he  begailea  the  old 
man  into  the  open  gngve,  tiJoM  tk»  pHxk  off  the  pedlai'B  l3a<^  and  the  fool 
prepares  to  ha^e  a  meny  bout  with  hnn,  it  will  be  hia  last  But  then  is  one 
^te  more  toaohing  than  all,  perhaps  beoause  there  is  less  of  sadire  in  it  It 
shows  US  an  old  ahed,  bare  and  diesolate^  and  a  woman  bowed  down  with 
poverty,  is  boiling  some  broth  for  her  two  children,  ^en  Death  steps  in  ud 
leads  off  "the  younger.  In  vain  he  stretbhes  out  his  little  hand  to  his  mother, 
she  oan  only  utter  exolama^ons  of  sorrow,  for  there  is  no  one  to  help  her. 
Why  should  that  Httle  one  wish  to  t«main  amid  all  that  wretchedness  f  Why 
should  she  wish  to  retain  him  ?  Oh,  spare  the  innooent  yet  a  little  lAak ! 
no;  Death  has  him  by  the  hand,  and  he  cannot  stay  tSiere  longer.  No 
wonder  the  fiction  was  popular.  There  was  joy,  sorrow,  mirth,  madneo^ 
misery — a  stereotyped  epitome  of  &e  world.  Every  one  anxious,  every  one 
busy)  and  death  spcrting  iinexpectedly  with  all.  It  was  a  printed  homily  and 
satire  combined,  which  all  who  read  could  understand,  and  there  was  a  truth 
in  it  of  tremendous  significance,  which  all  felt  it  their  duty  to  apply  though 
they  did  not  always  care  to  apply  it. 

The  set  of  plates  here  alluded  to  as  "  Holbmn's  Danoe  of  Death"  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn,  of  Covent  Garden,  and,  with  the  illustmtiveteit) 
forms  an  interesting  and  important  addition  to  that  valuable  series  known  as 
the  "  Antiquarian  libxary."  O.  P.  P. 


A  WINTER'S  DAY. 


BY  VINCENT  DOUN. 


1  xovE  to  see  a  winter's  day. 

When  earth  assumes  her  garb  of  white : 
Not  summer  in  its  radiance  g^y. 

Can  look  so  pure  and  bright : 
The  spotless  dress  which  nature  wears 
Is  that  in  which  she  best  appears. 

I  love  to  see  adorned  the  hills, 

Ground  decked,  and  trees  enrobed  with  snow, 
Far  greater  pleasure  it  instils, 

Than  autumn's  fervid  glow  : 
Fq^  then  is  nature  better  seen, 
Than  when  she  wears  her  robe  of  green, 

I  love  to  see  a  winter's  day— 
Though  herald  of  the  year's  decline  ; 

It  makes  it  bright  in  its  decay. 
And  happier,  man,  than  thine : 

For  this  renews,  ere  going  hence, 

Its  childhood's  garb  of  innocence. 
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"THE  TIMES,"  AND  MR.  TIDD  PRATT'S  ANNUAL  REPORT 

ON  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 


BY    CHABLES    HABDWIGK,     P.O.M. 


Mr.  Pratt's  Annual  Report  was  ordered  by  parliament  to  be  printed  on  the 
5th  of  August  last.  It  contains  important  statistical  information,  much 
sound  advice,  together  with  the  usual  sprinkling  of  official  horror  at  what 
the  Registrar,  the  TinuM  newspaper,  and  some  other  distinguished  parties 
seem  to  regard  as  the  reckless,  improvident,  nay,  drunken  habits  of  men  who 
are  not  only  ostensibly  but  really  banded  together  for  provident  purposes. 
A  careful  perusal  of  this  report  will,  however,  be  of  advantage  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Manchester  Unity,  as  well  as  of  other  societies  less  advanced  in 
statistical  knowledge.  From  Uieir  practical  experience  they  will  be  enabled 
to  place  the  true  value  upon  some  of  the  theories  propounded  by  the  worthy 
Registrar,  and  profit  by  the  remainder.  We  must  accept  the  tares  along  wiui 
the  wheat,  in  official  as  well  as  agricultural  routine.  Our  chief  concern  is, 
that  we  should  not  confound  the  one  with  the  other,  and  pronounce  the 
whole  worthless,  because  some  of  the  accessories  are  distasteful. 

Our  old  enemy,  the  Times  newspaper,  is  as  fierce  and  rampant  as  hereto- 
fore on  this  subject,  but  much  reduced  in  power.  He  has  evidently  had  a 
Uttle  of  the  wind  taken  out  of  him  by  our  previous  encounters.  In  his  un- 
govemable  rage  against  self-governed  friendly  societies,  and  their  pretensions 
to  a  respectable  social  status,  he  not  only  assaults  with  an  ignorant  virulence, 
unusual  in  the  discussion  of  such  questions,  the  most  provident  section  of 
the  operative  population,  but  what  is  even  more  unusual  in  the  T^met*  leaders, 
he  considerably  disfigures,  and  renders  shockingly  unintelligible,  the  Queen's 
Enslish  also.  Yes,  Uie  recent  article  in  the  leading  journal  betrays  a  want 
of  knowledge  only  equalled  by  its  want  of  temper.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  could  scarcely  be  expected  but  that  the  usual  flippant,  dashine 
declamation  of  the  **  thunderer ''  would  become  somewhat  unsteady  and 
ponderous  in  its  roll.  Indeed  the  redoubtable  scribe  seems  to  confess  himself 
unequsl  to  his  task  in  the  very  first  sentence  of  his  magniloquent  tirade. 
Hifl  first  typographical  bullet  is  fashioned  as  follows : — *'  'Diere  is  no  greater 
puzzle  in  this  country  than  its  friendly  societies.'*  Certainly  not  to  men 
who  are  only  in  possession  of  a  tithe  of  the  truth  respecting  Uiem,  and  that 
tithe  handicappea  with  twice  its  own  weight  of  falsehood.  Really  it  is  very 
funny  to  witness  the  ugly  contortions  which  accompany  this  writer's 
spasmodic  attempt  to  expound  the  nature  of  the  "  puzzle  "  which  so  perti- 
naciously defies  all  his  knowledge  and  all  his  rhetorical  power.  Before 
referring  to  the  special  vituperation  in  the  Times'  leader  and  review  of  the 
7th  of  October,  I  will  ply  the  more  genial  task  of  selecting  from  Mr.  Pratt's 
report  some  matters  for  congratulation  and  some  for  instruction. 

In  the  very  first  paragraph,  Mr.  Pratt  expresses  his  regret  *'  that  the  for- 
mation of  friendly  societies  where  the  funds  are  shared  yearly  or  periodically, 
still  continues."  He  however  adds,  '*  Under  these  circumstances  the  Regis- 
trar, not  bein^  justified  in  withholding  his  certificate,  has,  previously  to 
granting  it,  pomted  out  to  the  members  the  remarks  contained  in  pages  15  to 
17  of  his  Report  for  the  year  1857*  where  the  subject  is  fully  discussed ;  and 
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in  tome  few  iiutaacet  the  leralt  has  been  that  sharing  has  been  abandoned, 
and  a  pennanent  society  has  been  established."  I  hare  the  satisfiietion  of 
infonning  him  that  large  nnmbera  belonging  to  two  othen  of  this  dsat 
seceded  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  Cheshire,  after  listening  to  my  lecture  on 
fidendly  societies.  These  men,  so  far  from  being  offended  at  my  observEticms, 
applied  to  me  for  instruction  how  thejr  were  to  proceed  in  their  effint  to 
establish  a  society  on  a  sounder  footmg.  Yet,  singularly  enough.  Lord 
Albemarle,  the  prot^g^  of  the  Time*,  but  yery  recently  recommended 
societies  of  this  dass,  eyen  when  denouncing  the  imperfections  of  othen. 
In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  they  are  called  appropriately  *'  goose  dubs,"  in 
Cheshire  and  neighbouring  counties,  **  diyidend  dubs."  They  have  generally 
an  equal  contribution,  whateyer  the  age  on  entrance,  and  the  surplus  iimd  is 
^yided  at  the  end  of  the  year.  "Die  consequence  was,  in  one  of  the 
instances  referred  to,  the  young  men  were  actually  paying  a  much  higher 
subscription  than  their  liabilities  demanded,  which  the  older  portion,  who 
did  not  pay  sufficient  for  theirs,  shared  equally  with  their  juyenile  friends  the 
surplus  capital  at  the  year's  end.  Of  course  it  is  utterly  unnecessary  to 
formally  condemn  such  a  society  to  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Unity. 
Yet  one  of  these  yery  Cheshire  clubs  has  been  in  existence  much  oyer  half  s 
century,  and  has  receiyed  the  patronage  and  approyal  of  wealthy  landowners 
,and  stalwart  yeomen  during  that  period.  Will  this  fact  help  the  Tima 
writer  to  read  the  "  puzzle  "  of  the  modern  Sphynx? 

Mr.  Pratt  explains  the  reason  why  he  procured  the  insertion  of  the 
"  winding-up  "  clause  in  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament.  It  appears  that  it  was 
more  especially  intended  to  meet  the  case  of  the  "  Mutual  Benefit  Society/' 
formerly  held  at  No.  51,  Threadneedle-street,  in  the  city  of  London.  •  •  * 
The  history  of  tlie  society  is  as  follows : — *'  It  was  commenced  in  the  year 
1820,  under  the  patronage,  as  appears  from  the  title-page  of  the  published 
rules,  of  seyeral  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  allowed  their  names  to  be 
used  as  a  ffuaraniee  of  the  soundness  of  the  society.  In  addition  to  the  list 
of  patrons,  it  was  stated  on  the  title-page  that  there  was  to  be  a  subscribed 
capital  of  £20,000.  Of  this  large  sum,  in  figures,  it  seems  that  only  £180 
was  eyer  subscribed,  and  even  this  was  returned  to  the  subscribers.  In  iuX 
the  guarantee  of  the  subscribed  capital  never  existed,  but  on  paper.  Some 
of  the  members  appear  to  have  been  early  aware  of  the  instability  of  the 
society,  for  in  the  year  1824  a  considerable  number  seceded,  and  formed  s 
new  society,  called  the  *  London  Friendly  Institution,'  which  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  has  offices  in  London  Wall,  with  2,360  members,  and  an  invested 
capital  of  £16,000."  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  1825  neither  parlia- 
mentary committees  nor  learned  actuaries  were  able  to  foresee  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  have  resulted  irom  the  use  of  the  rates  of  payment  then 
recommended,  perhaps  the  Timei  may  be  induced  to  show  some  mercy  to  the 
**  deluded "  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  so  patriotically  guaranteed  the 
soundness  of  this  society ;  but  of  course  the  poor  deluded  members,  who 
trusted  to  their  knowledge  and  judgment,  will  still  furnish  sufficient  evidence 
to  justify  the  monstrous  aasertion  that  our  friendly  societies,  without  any 
exception,  are  '*  at  variance  with  sound  principles  of  morality  and  prudence ; 
they  belie  the  boasted  honour  and  good  sense  of  Englishmen ;  they  prove 
him  incapable  of  self-government ;  not  a  word  can  be  said  in  their  defence." 
Whether  the  Times  can  see  it  not,  there  is  in  Mr.  Pratt's  little  history  some- 
thing that  may  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  riddle  referred  to.    Oenteel 


ignorance,  however,  may  be  tolerated,  but  poverty  and  i^oranee  in  combi 
nation  is  monstrous !  It  is  to  be  hoped  tne  Timet*  writer's  purse  is  well 
supplied,  as  his  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  friendly  societies  would  other- 
wise unquestionably  involve  himself  in  his  eloquent  and  patriaiie  (?) 
denunciation.    If  this  unscrupulous  writer  did  not  know,  when  he  penned 
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the  latter  portion  of  the  sentence  quoted,  "  not  a  word  can  be  said  in  their 
defenoe*"  uiat  he  was  siTing  expression  to  a  ridiculous  snd  contemptible 
fUsehood,  he  ouffht  to  be  put  nnder  personal  restraint  bj  his  finends,  ss  a 
much-to-be-pitied  indiridnal,  suffering  from  a  friendly  society  monomania. 
Scores  of  inoiTidusls,  and,  amongst  them,  members  of  parliunent,  ministers 
of  religion,  learned  actuaries,  and  practical,  earnest,  self-relying  working- 
men  have  done  for  years,  and  are  now  dail^  doing,  the  yery  tmng  which  ike 
TSmei  declares  to  be  an  impossibility — a  thmg  wmch'  eonnot  be ! 

Mr.  IHdd  Pratt  is,  as  usual,  retj  angr^  at  the  members  of  certain  clubs 
meeting  at  public-houses,  and  eating  anmTersary  dinners.   He  contends  that 
a  vast  amount  of  drunkenness  results  firom  these  practices,  which  would 
otherwise  hsTe  no  eziBtence.    But  some  of  the  illustrations  introduced  in 
support  of  his  pre-conceiTed  theory  are  miserably  insufficient  for  the  purpose. 
He  says  nothing  of  the  Act  that  large  numbers  of  ordinary  clubs  and 
branches  of  affiliated  bodies  do  not  meet  in  public-houses,  or  that  Uie  will  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  in  nearly  all  such  societies  can  remove  them  to 
any  other  place  which  they  who  compose  that  majority  may  prefer.  That,  in 
fact,  it  is  tine  wHl  of  the  people  themselyes  to  meet  occasionally  together  in 
some  place,  and  enjoy  a  little  social  intercourse,  according  to  the  taste  and 
habits  which  haye  been  handed  down  to  them  from  a^e  to  age,  during  an 
unknown  number  of  centuries.    The  friendly  society  pnnciple  did  not  take 
Uiem  to  public-houses.    It  deyeloped  itself  there  spontaneously,  and,  so  fta 
as  it  has  acted  on  the  drinking  portion  of  the  question,  its  operation  has  been 
productiye  of  more  practical  temperance  than  thousands  of  well-meant  but 
utterly  fruitless  didactic  sermons  or  philanthropic  anathemas.    I  know  that 
the  remoyal  to  priyate  rooms  has  often  taken  the  lodge  away  from  a  public- 
house,  but  left  the  members.  The  club  has  decayed,  and  that  portion  of  some 
of  the  members'  wages  preyiously  subscribed  in  the  lodge-room  for  proyident 
purposes  has  been  spent  in  limior  in  the  bar-parlour  or  tap-room  of  the  yery 
inn  the  lodge  had  deserted.    Many  "  respectable  "  lodges,  chiefly  composed 
of  tradesmen,  meet  in  private  rooms.    I  haye  yisited  some,  and  haye  found, 
aa  I  nearly  always  haye  when  visiting  the  private  houses  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  that  both  beer,  wine,  and  spirits,  can  be  had  without  troubling 
a  public-house !    I  know  of  many  good  cellars,  the  proprietors  of  which 
never  hang  out  a  sign.    There  is  a  fearful  amount  of  hollow  hypocrisy  often 
exhibited  with  reference  to  this  question.    If  a  working-man  ought  never  to 
enter  a  public*house  for  business  purposes  on  account  of  the  temptation  to 
drink,  neiUier  ought  a  magistrate,  a  vicar,  an  employer  of  labour,  or  a  scribe 
of  the  Timee  newspaper;   and  ^et  they  all  do:   nay,  the  first-mentioned 
often  issue  summonses  compellme  working-men  to  attend  at  such  places, 
under  pains  and  penalties.    The  heading  of  a  court  of  Justice  in  apublic-house 
is  an  infinitely  greater  anomaly  than  the  holding  of  a  niendly  society  in  such  a 
place,  and  productive  of  infinitely  more  intemperance.    In  the  former  case,  the 
witnesses,  and  others  concerned,  are  generally  to  be  found  loitering  about  rooms 
and  lobbies  awaitins  their  time  of  hearing,  and  consequently  exposed  directly 
to  the  full  blase  of  the  temptation  so  much  dreaded.  The  Odd-fellows'  lodge- 
room,  on  the  contrary,  is  private  to  its  members  for  the  night — and  temper- 
ance in  all  things  is  one  of  the  great  principles,  not  only  taught,  but  enforced 
during  the  sitting.    Employers  of  labour  often  pay  their  **  hands  "  in  public- 
houses,  and  by  so  doing  subject  them  to  immeasurably  greater  temptation  to 
drink  Uian  a  well-regulated  friendly  society  does.   I  read  in  a  newspaper  a  few 
weeks  ago  an  announcement  that  a  case  against  a  certain  clergyman  would  be 
investigated  by  clerical  inquisitors  at  a  public-house !    Would  not  a  little 
example  add  considerable  force  to  the  practical  developement  of  this  anti- 
public-house  theory  ?    It  is  mere  idleness  to  select  the  working-man's  pro- 
yident institution  mm  out  the  great  mass  of  temptations  daily  spread  abroad 
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for  Special  animadTertton  on  this  subject.  If  he  is  incapable  of  resisting  its 
influence  in  the  direction  referred  to,  he  is  utterly  unfit  for  the  wear- 
and-tear  of  this  life.  He  may  lea^e  the  Mendly  society,  but  he  iron*t  pre^ 
serve  his  temperance.  There  are  thousands  of  other  texnptations  around  him 
infinitely  more  powerful  lor  CTil,  and  -without  the  eorrectlTe  for  good.  I 
know  scores  of  persons  who  pay  their  money  and  retire  firom  the  lodge  with* 
out  drinking  a  glass  of  anything.  The  chief  error  lies  in  the  ignoring  of 
the  great  truth  that  the  friendly  society  principle  has  nothing  whateyer  to  do 
with  the  drinking  question  except  ae  it  acts  in  favour  of  temperance  by  the 
introdoctioA  of  provident  habits  amongst  frequenters  of  public-houses.  The 
customs  of  the  people  compel  it  to  adapt  itself  to  some  extent  to  dieir  caprice. 
If  it  defies  this  all-potent  condition,  it  simply  ceasee  its  practical  action,  and 
degenerates  into  a  mere  elegantly  rounded  apothegm  on  the  Upe  of  pro- 
fessional philanthropy. 

Mr.  Pratt  is  so  weak  in  fi&ets  to  support  his  theory  that  he  actually 
publishes  the  following  paltry  effusion  from,  some  secretary  of  some  friendly 
society : — 

**Our  club  is  held  at  a  public-house,  which  brings  upon  each  member, 
annually,  the  following  unnecessary  expenses  :*— 

**  Annual  Feast  Dinner  .... 

Drink 

Loss  of  Day         .        .        .        .        • 
Drink  at  lilonthly  Meetings 


This  is  a  low  average  8    0 

**  So  each  member  pays  annually  16b,  into  Uie  frmd  of  his  dlub,  and  it 
costs  him  Ss.  to  do  so.'* 

Indeed  I  Then  the  working-man  who,  in  twelve  months,  has  had  a  day's 
holiday,  a  feast  dinner,  and  three-and-sixpence- worth  of  beer  during  the 
twelvemonth  for  Ss.,  has  had  nothing  for  his  money  bat  the  privilege  of  pay- 
ing his  subscription.  I  should  like  to  look  at  the  individual  who  would 
assert  that  such  an  expenditure  by  any  self-relying  industrious  man,  pro- 
viding the  owner  of  the  money  himself  is  content  with  his  bargain,  is  either 
degrading,  immoral,  or  improper  in  any  public  sense.  The  answer  he  would 
receive  from  many  such  men  would  be  neither  gratifying  to  his  organ  of 
self-esteem,  nor  complimentary  to  his  manners.  Really  it  is  a  pity  govern- 
ment officials  have  not  other  and  more  important  business  to  attend  to.  The 
morals  of  the  public  have  not  often  been  vastly  improved  by  Government, 
action.  In  Uiis  case,  if  the  clergy,  the  temperance  society,  and  the  school- 
master cannot  drag  friendly  societies  into  school-rooms  and  offices,  I  scarcely 
think  the  Registrar  will  succeed. 

But,  stay :  in  his  dearth  of  important  facts,  the  Registrar  has  published  sn 
extract  from  a  friendly  society  report  held  at  Soberton,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton,  **  from  which  it  appears  that  no  less  than  258  gallons  of  beer 
were  consumed  during  three  years  by  about  120  members."  This  is  certainly 
horrible !  That  120  men  should,  wi^  their  own  money — it  would  have  heen 
all  right,  perhaps,  if  the  squire  had  treated  his  work-people  to  en  anni* 
versary  dinner,  or  a  glass  of  beer  occasionally — that  120  men  should 
deliberately  drink  rather  more  than  two  large  gallons  of  beer  each  in  three 
short  years  because  they  had  joined  a  society  which  held  its  meetings  at  a 
house  of  public  entertainment,  built  by  a  ^'gentleman''  Tno  doubt),  and 
licensed  by  the  magistrates,  is  an  enormity  so  great,  that  nothing  short  of  the 
annihilation  of  the  name  of  the  village,  or  town,  or  hamlet  where  the  deed 
was  done  can,  or  ought  to  satisfy  outraged  Public  Virtue.  No!  Let 
Soberton,  therefore,  be  henceforth  erased  from  the  map  of  England,  and 


IhnmJnntf^m  aulbsiititted  in  ita  siead !  Why^  a  **  gtni^mwa^  "  ghw  of 
'*  bitter  beer  "  per  diem,  at  luncheon,  only  amounts  to  twenty- three  gallons 
per  annum  I  In  three  years  it  only  reaches  sixty-nine  gallons !  Of  course,  we 
say  nothing  about  the  port,  champagne,  ajid  brandy-and-water.  Doubtless, 
the  plebian  sinners  contrired  to  "  moisten  their  clay  "  with  other  potations 
during  the  thi€«  years,  than  the  rather-over  two  gallons '  of  beer  each,  to 
which  the  Registrar  refers. 

But  stay,  this  society  is  held  at  the  sign  of — what  does  the  reader  think — 
"The  King's  Head,"  er  the  **  Qu^n'a  Arms,"  or  perhaps  the  arms  of  the 
neighbouring  squire }  No,  **  tha  school-room ! "  School-room !  how  is 
this }  People  don't  drink  in  school-rooms,  do  they  i  Perhaps  not  generally, 
but  I  have  seen  it  done.  Oh !  it  is  the  annivenary  dinner,  no  doubt,  that 
consumed  in  three  years  the  rather  more  than  two  ffalhms  of  ale  each.  The 
meeting  in  the  school-room  might  have  procured  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  and  honourable  name  of  the  village;  but  if  working-men  will  ape 
'*  their  betters,'*  and  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  their  duK  although  held  in 
a  school-room,  and  consume  rather  more  than  two  gallons  of  beer  each  in 
three  years,  they  miist  be  content  to  live  in  DrunhaUowm  during  the  remain- 
der of  their  earUily  existence. 

Of  course  it  is  not  my  wish  to  recommend  any  expenditure  of  money  by 
working-men  on  either  beer  or  axmiversary  dinners.  I  think  it  is  simply 
their  own  business  and  not  mine.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  if  the  funds  sub- 
scribed for  provident  purposes  are  not  taxed  with  the  cost.  Wherever  such 
is  the  case  it  ought  to  be  suppressed  at  once,  as  it  hoa  been  long  since  in  the 
Manchester  Unity.  As  to  whether  it  is  desirable  or  not  to  dine  together 
once  a  year,  or  go  to  church  as  a  body  to  hear  a  sermon,  or  hold  a  tea-party, 
or  other  demonstration  to  advertise  a  club,  is  in  my  opinion  best  ascertained 
by  the  experience  of  the  members  thereof,  and  so  long  as  they  pay  the  cost 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  I  conceive  it  to  be  no  part  of  the  Registrar's  duty 
to  refuse  the  registration  of  their  laws,  or  mine  to  make  it  a  matter  of  pubUo 
denunciation.  Some  societies  certainly  have  a  bye-law  which  compels  every 
member,  residing  within  a  certain  distance,  to  pay  his  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  dinner  (generally  some  shilling  or  eighteenpence)  whether  he  attends  or 
not.  These  are  chiefly  village  clubs,  and  the  anniversary  in  reality  is  but  a 
part  of  the  festivities  of  the  annual  fair  or  wakes,  or  other  ancient  custom. 
I  do  not  remember  a  single  lodge  in  a  large  town,  that  does  not  leave  it  to 
the  option  of  each  member  whether  he  takes  a  part  in  an  anniversary  or  not, 
both  in  purse  and  person.  In  my  own  district  I  have  often  heard  an  intima- 
tion, if  any  party  did  not  voluntarily  join  in  such  a  celebration,  that  his 
^*  room  would  be  more  acceptable  than  his  company.'* 

If  ever  public  houses  are  to  become  temperance  hotels  by  mere  moral  in- 
fluence, and  not  by  "  Maine  Law,''  I  am  satisfied,  from  long  experience,  that 
the  action  of  the  friendly  society  principle  will  be  felt  in  that  direction ;  that 
it  will  play,  although  unostentatiously,  no  unimportant  part  in  every  move- 
ment which  'really  and  tangibly  effects  any  amelioration  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  great  mass  of  our  industrial  population,  or  which  tends  to 
elevate  them  either  morally  or  politically  in  the  social  scale.  It  is  the  fear 
of  the  latter  that  is  the  real  bugbear  to  the  Timet.  We  don't  discuss  politics 
here;  but  I  know  that  every  member,  whatever  may  be  his  views  politically, 
will  resent  the  imputation  that  the  fact  of  a  man  being  a  member  of  a 
friendly  society  is  a  proof  of  his  incompetency  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
citizen.  If  that  fact  does  not  speak  in  his  favour,  no  member  will,  I  am 
confident,  assent  to  its  being  usea  as  an  argument  to  his  disadvantage. 

Thexe  are  some  other  matters  of  importance,  both  in  the  Registrar's  report 
^d  the  Time$  commentary ;  but  I  must  postpone  their  consideration  for  the 
present. 
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A  DIBGE  FOR  THE  OLD  YEAK,  AND  A  CHANT  TO  THE  NEW. 

BT  JOHN  A.  HERAUD,  ESQ., 
Author  tf  "  The  Judgment  of  the  Flood,"  jre.|  jr«. 


iMTom  the  Dirge.    Our  fnend  was  old. 

His  TeinB  had  wintry  grown  and  cold ; 

Most  dim  of  ere,  most  stark  of  limb^ 

The  snows  will  weare  a  shroud  for  him* 

His  time  was  full  of  troubles  dire, 

Of  wrong  and  discord,  sword  and  fire, — 

War,  with  its  rumours,  and  its  curse, 

ThBt  bane  of  bliss,  an  empty  purse. 

Taxation  following  in  its  train. 

The  feyer  of  the  heart  and  brain ; 

The  State  perplexed,  the  masses  wild. 

Opinions  still  unreconciled. 

The  Earth  a  Babel,  and  the  HeaTens, 

like  earth,  at  sixes  and  at  sevens ; 

Creeds  changed  or  changing,  rites  renewed 

Our  pious  fathers  had  eschewed ; 

And  Czars  and  Popes,  from  tower  and  steeple, 

Affirighting  humble,  honest  people. 

Intone  the  Dirge,  nor  let  it  cease, 

TUl,  with  the  Year,  we  bury  these. 


We've  seen  the  Old  Year  out.    Now,  prance» 

And  sing  with  joy,  and  shout  and  dance, 

Welcome  we  the  New  Year  in 

With  all  kinds  of  merry  din. 

Behind  our  backs  we  gaUy  oast 

The  bygone  mischiefs  of  ue  Past. 

'Gainst  yesterday  no  longer  rail  we : 

The  Present  and  the  Future  hail  we ! 

To-morrow  may  be  Peace  or  not ; 

Beshrew  us  if  we  care  a  jot. 

If  Peace  it  be,  we  can  enjoy  it ; 

If  War,  our  yalour  shall  destroy  it* 

The  readier  we  dare  its  front, 

The  bolder  we  withstand  its  brunt^ 

The  sooner  we  shall  end  the  strife 

That  makes  such  bitterness  of  life. 

Hail,  New  Year,  hail  I  so  full  of  hope  t 

So  rife  with  work ;  so  wide  of  scope  I 

'Long  ere  thou  end,  may  human  kind 

Have  ratified  the  claims  of  Mind ; 

And  Merit  conquered  for  its  brow 

The  wreaths  that  Weidth  and  Birth  wear  now. 

Next  Christmas,  be  it  ours  to  say, 

Tliough  Patience  had  too  long  a  day. 

The  year  of  Recompense  has  come, 

And  made  the  world  a  happy  home. 
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ODD-FELLOWS  AND  FORESTERS  FAIRLY  CONTRASTED. 


nin)iB  the  Act  of  1855  regnlatmg  Friendly  SodetieB,  the  rogiistran  at 
London,  Edinbni^h,  and  Dublin,  haTe  to  report  annually  to  Parliament  on 
the  proceedings  in  their  offioea.  Amid  much  dry  matter,  some  figures 
always  show  a  large  number  of  members  in  these  societieB,  and  on  one  oooaaion 
it  waa  stated  they  saved  the  country  at  least  two  millions  annually  in  poor- 
rates.  Last  year  the  English  report  showed  the  legal  societies  had  two  million 
members,  and  nine  millions'  surplus  capital,  and  the  numbers  in  several  laige 
societies  were  given — ^the  two  greatest  being  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd- 
fellows Handiester  Unity,  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters.  It  is  a  fact, 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  among  the  upper  classes  there  exists  a  prejudice 
against  these  associations ;  but  there  is  really  no  good  reason  for  it.  Their 
objects  are,  by  entrance  fees,  subscriptions,  fines,  donations,  and  interest,  to 
nise  funds  for  insuring  a  sum  of  money  (generally  £10)  to  be  paid  on  death  of 
a  member  to  the  widow,  children,  or  other  person,  for  defraying  the  expenses 
of  burial ;  and  also  for  insuring  a  sum  of  money  (generally  £5)  to  be  paid  to  a 
member  on  the  death  of  his  wife ;  for  the  relief  of  members  (about  10s.  weekly) 
in  sickness  and  old  age ;  for  granting  assistance  to  the  widows  and  children  of 
deceased  members ;  for  providing  members  with  assistance  when  travelling  in 
March  of  employment ;  and  for  assisting  members  in  distressed  circumstances. 
Their  "  secrets  "  simply  consist  in  keeping  their  meetings  exclusive,  none  but 
members  being  admitted;  in  bestowing  on  active  members  honoraxy  titles, 
and  some  quaint  modes  of  knowing  each  other.  Taking  the  Manchester  Unity 
of  Odd-fellows  as  an  example,  the  result  of  their  working  is  this  : — That  body 
received  during  1858,  for  sick  and  fimeral  benefits,  £211,685,  and  paid  out 
£187,012 ;  a^  quoting  from  printed  returns,  it  appears  that  the  surplus 
camtal  in  hand  amounts  on  an  average  to  £6  lOs.  per  member,  or  for  the 
287,573  members,  no  less  than  £1,869,224.  This  is  without  reference  to  the 
widow  and  orphan,  distress  and  management  ftmds.  The  Foresters  have  not 
at  present  ascertained  Uie  state  of  their  finances  so  minutely.  Each  society  is 
governed  by  well-framed  laws,  and  a  grand  meeting  of  delegates  from  all  purts 
of  the  country  takeB  place  annually,  to  consider  any  proposed  alterations.  That 
of  the  Manchester  unity  was  held  on  Whit-Monday  at  Leicester,  and  the 
Foresters'  at  Brighton  on  the  1st  of  August.  Quarterly  an  official  report 
is  issued  fh>m  head-quarters  to  the  various  lodges  and  courts,  containing 
accounts  of  the  sodetieB*  business  and  progress.  The  Foresters  change  their 
place  of  business  every  year— one  year  at  Rochdale,  another  at  Huddersfield, 
and  eo  on ;  but  the  Odd-fellows  have  a  building  of  their  own.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  on  the  19th  February,  1857,  and  from  a  small  levy  upon  the  members, 
spread  over  two  yeara,  the  building  was  erected  in  Grosvenor-street,  Maa- 
cnester,  at  a  cost  of  £2,829.  These  societies  do  not  rest  content  with  simply 
working  for  themselves,  for  the  Odd-fellows'  reports  of  1847  show  that 
£1,905  was  voluntarily  contributed  by  that  body  for  the  distressed  Irish  and 
Scotch :  and,  in  1865,  that  £2,590  was  collected  foi  the  Patriotic  and  Crimean 
Army  Funds.    The  Foresters  realized  for  the  latter  object  about  £400.    Both 
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societies  hAve  acknowledged  organs,  the  OddrfdUwi  Magaxkut  and  the  Pwu- 
Uri  Qaarterly  Miscellany.  Both  issue  goides  to  the  lodges  and  ooortB^  the 
Odd-fellows  every  other  year,  and  the  Foresters  annually;  and  from  the  laat 
two  issued  the  following  figures  are  selected.  It  should  be  premised  tiiat  the 
Odd-fellows'  book  from  which  the  numbers  are  taken  is  for  January,  1858, 
and  the  Foresters*,  1859.  The  numbers  of  both  societies  at  the  commencement 
of  this  year  were  :— Odd-fellows  :  429  districts;  8,202  lodges;  287,578  mrai- 
bers.  Foresters  :  175  districts;  2,048  courts;  148,562  memben.  As  a  juoof 
of  the  wide  footuig  and  influence  they  have  both^obtamedi  and'to  abpwtiie 
approximate  distribution  of  members,  this  table  will  be  sufficient : — ' 


Odd- 
fellovni. 

Bedfordshire  1734 

Berkshire 1807 

Buckinghamshire   952 

Cambridgeshire  1766 

Caieshire  10699 

Oomwall 144 

Cumberland    4044 

Derbyshire 11545 

Devonshire 1771 

Dorsetshire 1156 

Durham  6694 

Essex   800 

Qloucestershire  3409 

Hampshire  2488 

Herefordshire 991 

Hertfordshire 1003 

Huntingdonshire    193 

Ouemsey 883 

f  Isle  of  Man 668 

Isle  of  Wight 286 

Kent 3751 

Lancashire  54710 

Leicestershire 4563 

Lincolnshire    5178 

Middlesex    14019 

Monmouthshire  4724' 

Norfolk    7984 

Northamptonshire 8080 


On  careful  examination,  some  numbers  require  rematk ;  for  instance,  thA 
Odd-fellows'  under  Derbyshire  include  seveial  Leicester  Iodgeb>  Lancashire 
some  in  Cheshire,  and  Middlesex  includes  lodges  in  Eflsei,  %rte,  Kent,  and 
Surrey.  The  Foresters'  are  even  more  remarkable;  for 'Cheshire  inclndei 
courts  in  Denbigh,  Carnarvon,  Derby,  Stafford*,  and  Leicester;  Hampaldfe: 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  Chichester,  Westboume,  Arundel,  MidhtLrst^  Poole,  and 
Dorchester;  Lincoln:  the  courts  in  Northampton,  Nottinghamf,  Leicester, 
and  Yorkshire ;  whilst  Middlesex  includes  many  in  Essdx,  Bucks>  Kdnt,  Surrey, 
Herts,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  St.  HeHers^  Jersey.  However,  in  London,  the 
Foresters  are  certainly  much  in  excess  of  the  Odd-feUows,  and  Lincoln  ahio  ii 
the  Foresters'  stronghold,  probably  from  the  fiK;t  that  their  forefiit&ea  ''were 
attired  in  Lincoln  green." 


Fore*- 

Odd- 

Font- 

ten. 

fkDowB. 

m. 

810 

Northumberland 

.2891, 

..  :184 

119 

Nottinghamshire 

...v..•^-6176 

.4527 

1045 

Oxfordshire  .■» 

....w    467 

.'.92 

162 

Rutlandshire  

v93 

.  .^87 

12703 

Shropshire  

5797 

26S7 

. — 

Somersetshire 

U27 

m. 

1403 

Staffordshire   

....*.  9078 

4332 

1733 

Suffolk..; 

M65 

8164 

240 

Surrey 

*  1486 

2390 

Sussex 

8987 

.1531 

5790 

Warwickshire 

7730 

2143 

'Westmorland 

2840 

604 

2630 

WiltAiro 

1649 

810 

4224 

Worcestershiie  ... 

3684 

579 

_. 

Yorkflhire.... 

44274 

2tf709 

79 

Ireland ,».. 

^5 

70 

379 

Scotland  

.......  2991 

817 

Wales  

19068 

441S 

180 

Africa 

186 

_ 

......    986 

— 

1676 

AufltrfJia  ...^..^^.^ui 

i302 

1517 

22709 

374 

.16 

334 

FiSflt  Indim  ... 

■ 

50 

8442 

France 

.  48 

22078 

America  

114 

_ 

1675 

New  Zealand  ...... 

886 

>— 

4283 

West  Indies s.. 

-  58 

132 

2289 

Malta 

■  ,^». 

*  ^mm 
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THE  SOMCrrOR-QENERAL  AN  ODD-FELLOW. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Loyal  Berkshire  Lodge,  held  on  Tnesday  eyening, 
October  2^th,  1869,  at  the. Lodge  Room,  Crown  Lm,  Horn  Street,  Reading, 
the  liembers  for  the  Borough,  Sir  H.  Keating  (the  Solicitor-Qeneral)  and 
Ft  PigotuBfq^  M,P^  were  initiated  into  ou^  Order^;  with  JT.  Bocfi^e,  Esq., 
ana  1^  JElogeira»  Biq*,  \wo  gentleme^ii  reaidxAg  in  the  town. .  The  attendance  ol 
membera  was  numerous,  and  the  room  was  yery  tastefullT  decorated  with 
flags,  banners,  and  evergreens.  The  chair  was  ably  filled  by  N.G.  Davis, 
the  Tice-chair  by  Y.Q.  Wheeler;  while  P.O.  Atter,  of  the  Norwich 
district,  officiated  as  Q.M.,  or  Lecture  Master. 

After  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  had  been  drank,  the  Solicitor- 
General  rose  and  expressed  the  gratification  he  felt  at  having  been  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Order,  and  his  surprise  that  he  should  have  remained  so 
long  in  comparative  ignorance  of  its  vast  magnitude  and  usefulness.  When 
he  was  first  asked  to  join  this  institution,  he  requested  to  see  a  copy  of  its 
laws,  and  until  he  had  looked  through  them,  he  abstained  from  becoming  a 
member.  On  examination,  however,  he  found  them  to  be  such  as  to  merit 
his  entire  approbation. 

F.  Pigott,  Esq.,  M.P.,  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  with  the  remarks 
of  his  honourable  colleague,  in  the  pleasure  afforded  them  by  being  admitted 
members  of  our  great  society.  He  had  listened  with  very  great  attention  and 
pleasure  to  the  address  of  the  worthy  G.M.,  and  it  had  convinced  him  that, 
sl^ough  he  had  previously  known  nothing  of  Odd-fellowship,  it  was  a 
Society  in  every  way  worthy  of  support. 

Thomas  Rogers,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Councillor  Boome,  each  briefly  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  example  they  had  that  evening  set  by  becoming  Odd-fellows 
would  speedily  be  followed  by  other  gentlemen  in  the  town. 

A  handsomely-bound  copy  of  the  general  and  bye-laws  was  presented  to 
each  member  on  initiation. 


AN  ODD-FELLOWS'  HALL  OPENED  IN  SYDNEY. 


Ov  Wednesday,  October  26,  the  city  of  Newcastle  presented  a  scene  such  a& 
was  never  witnessed  there  on  any  previous  event  in  its  history.  The  occasion 
was  the  laying  .of  a  foundation  stone  of  a  building  to  be  called  the  Odd- 
fellows' Hidl,  in  Darby  Street,  Lake  Macquarie  Road.  The  brethren  and 
friends  assembled  in  large  numbers  accompanied  by  bands  of  music,  and  the 
imposing, ofremony  was  performed  by  James  Hannell,  Esq.,  J.P. 

T^  bottle  oontainine  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  lodge,  the  trustees  of 
the  building,  and  by  whom  the  ceremony  was  performed,  with  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  and  coins  of  the  realm,  was  something  of  a  curiosity.  On  one 
cori^u;  was  engraved  a  cornstalk ;  on  the  second,  a  thistle ;  on  the  third,  a 
shamrock ;  on  the  fourth,  the  rose  of  Old  England — also  the  following 
lines: — 

Coin  may  corrode  and  waste  away, 

As  generations  pass ; 
The  best  of  parchment  may  decay^ 

So  'tis  -inscribed  on  glass 
Th6  names  of  those  who  lent  their  aid 

In  getting  up  thls-faall ; 
Ixmg  may  they  live,  and  when  low  laid, 
R%ret^hebyaL. 

The  ceremony  iaeluded  a  grand  prooenion,  a  banquet,  and  a  ball* 
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•  in  tSUmotiam. 

JOHN   BOLTON   ROGERSON, 

One  qf  the  Maneheeter  Poets  qf  the  People,  and  formerly  JBdUor  qf  the  Odd^ 
filiowt^  Magazm&-^u)ho  died  lately  in  the  lele  of  Man. 


BY  ELIZA  CRAVEN  GREEN. 


Sad,  in  the  Winter  that  forgetteth  Spring, 

I  stand  alone — from  Friendship'B  chann&  rin^ 

The  pearls  drop  fast ;  their  place  is  void  and  dun. 

And  the  last  jewel  from  my  rosary 

Of  life's  lost  treasures,  falls,  in  mottmins  thee. 

Friend  of  my  youth  and  Brother  of  the  Lyre ! 

I  knew  thee  first  when  Poesy's  kindling  fire 

Flush'd  all  thy  hopes  with  glorious  desire 

For  Fame's  bright  garland.    When  the  price  was  won, 

And  the  ripe,  golden  fruitage  of  thy  thought 

Crown'd  with  calm  grace  thy  manhood's  dignity ; 

When  fireside  bliss  and  sweet  serenity 

Of  lore  were  thine,  and  all  thy  songs  enwrought 

With  golden  harp-notes  from  an  angel  hymn, 

As  thy  true  life  look*d  towards  the  westering  son. 

Then  rose  the  **  little  cloud  "  that  dimm'd  thy  tky» 

Sorrow  and  stem  disease  came  swooping  nigh. 

And  I,  whose  wild  flowers  in  thy  young  renown 

Were  blent,  and  mingled  in  thy  laurel  crown, 

Suryiye,  to  shed  those  wild  flowers  on  thy  graye, 

And  mourn  thee,  sleeping  by  the  Island- wave  I 

From  the  "  Kendal  MeretaryJ* 


WELLINGTON,  NEW  ZEALAND. 


Oir  the  21fltof  Kay  last,  his  Excellency,  the  Goyemor  of  the  Colony,  assiitsd 
by  tiie  Bishop  of  Wellington,  and  His  Honour  the  Superintendent  yarioas 
Military  and  Mayal  Officers,  Members  of  the  Proyincial  Executiye,  Memben 
of  the  Proyincial  Council,  Clergy  of  the  seyeral  denominations.  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  Bankers,  Merchants,  and  a  large  number  of  Odd-fellowa,  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  Odd-fellows'  Hall,  with  all  due  ceremony.  The 
copper  plate  bears  the  following  inscription : — 

"AiaOITIA  AMOR  ET  YSBITAS." 

This  plate  is  inscribed  to  commemorate  the  laying  the 
FOUNDATION  STONE  OF  A  HALL, 

VOB  THB  niDBFINDINV  OBDBB  OT  0DD-FBLL0W8,  KUS^  DT  WXUimilOV, 
BT  RIB  BXOILUDrOT  OOL.  THOMAS  G.  BBOWN,  O.B.,  GOYIBVOB  OF  HIW  tMhSJXDt 

May  2lBt,  a.d.  1859, 

IK  THl  FBUBNOB   OF  HIB  HOKOUB  XBAAO  XABL  FBATHBBSTOH|  BSQ., 

(Superintendent  of  the  Province,) 


THS  MmiBBTIB    Or  THB  EXXOUnVB,  THB  OlNTLlMBlf  KBPBBBBimira  TBI    CUT 

OF  VBLLmOTON  19  THB  PB0yiNGI4L  OOTJVOIL,  AND  THB 

OBFZGBBS  ABD  BBVTHBXB  OF  THB  YABIOUB 

LODGBS  IN  THB  DISTBIOT, 

P.G.M.  S.  Levy,  D.P.G.M.  Q.  Qoldfinch,  C.8.  J.  Duck.    Ako  the  Building 
Committee,  conaliting  of  Brothers  of  the 

BRITANNIA.  ANTIPODBAN.  WBLLINOTON. 

P.a.  Chapell  F.P.G.M.  Haalam  P.G.  Boork 

Brother  Carter  P.G.  Ingram  P.G.  Clapham 

P.G.  Edwarda  P.G.  Lemmgton  P.V.G.  Heaelewood 

P.P.D.G.M.  Harriot  P.G.  Lindsay  G.M.  Nicholas 

P.G.  BiUler  P.G.  Stafford  P.G.  Kirton 

P.C.S.  H'Kenzie,  Sec  P.G.  Smith  P.G.  Waldin 

C.  R.  Carter,  Superintendent  of  Works ;  Smith  Pomess,  Builder ;  William- 
•on  and  Bailey,  Architects.    Bngrayed  by  P.P.D.G.M.  Marriott. 


THE  ROMAN   CATHOLICS  AND  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES 

IN  CANADA. 


Thb  following  important  correspondence  has  been  forwarded  to  ns  for  publi- 
cation.   We  insert  it  without  conmient : — 

West  Maitland,  June  10, 1859. 

To  the  Edilor  of  the  Northern  Timee  and  NeweasUe  Telegraph, 

Sib,— I  am  requested  by  the  '*  Friendly  Societies"  of  Maitland,  to  hand 
you  the  following  correspondence  between  themselves  and  the  Very  Roy. 
Dean  Lynch,  R.C.C.,  of  Maitland,  and  to  request  the  favour  of  your  giving 
the  same  a  place  inyour  journal.    I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Tour  obedient  servant,  ALEX.  WILKINSON, 

Secretary  to  the  Friendly  Societies. 


West  Maitland,  May  14, 1859. 
To  the  Very  Sev,  J.  T,  Lyneh^  Dean^  ^. 

Rbvb&end  Sib, — ^It  was  with  the  greatest  astonishment  that  the  members 
of  a  Friendly  Society,  designated  **  Odd-fellows,"  received  from  their  depu- 
tation, who  waited  upon  you,  upon  hearing  from  the  widow  of  the  late 
John  James  Penny,  (a  member  of  that  society),  that  you  would  not  perform 
the  last  rites  of  Christian  burial  over  his  remains,  the  reply  that  *'  Your 
church  did  not  recognise  or  countenance  any  such  *  eeeret  societiet^'  and  that 
yon  would  not  read  the 'burial  service  if  they  attended  in  their  intigniat 
or  followed  in  any  maimer  as  a  body  or  society  his  remains  to  their  last 
resting  place." 

Your  reverence  thus  preventing  (by  .your  mandate)  his  fellow  members, 
(of  fourteen  years'  stanoing),  who  have  administered  to  his  wants  during 
afiiction  and  distress,  from  testifying,  by  their  presence,  the  respect  and 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  them. 

We  most  emphatically  deny  your  assertion  that  we  are,  or  have  ever  been, 
a  **  eeeret  eoeiety,*'  or  that  sucn  a  designation  can  properly  be  applied  to  us  or 
SAy  body  of  "  Odd-feUowe." 
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_•  ^^  I 

The  chief  aim,  object,  find-  end  .of  our  Soeietifis  (t)ke  "  Bnles  and  RegoU*  | 
tions ''  of  which  are  certified  and  enxoUed  according  to  the  laws  of  oar  ! 
country)  are  to  relieve  the  'sick  and  dis'tressedi  to  assist  and  protect  the 
widow  axid  orphan,  and  to  tnstire  a  certairi  sum  tb  be  paid^  upon  the  death  of  * 
members,  their  wives,  or  children,  and  thiib  our  objects  ate  chailttible  only ; 
nothing^  of  a  pbliticsl  character  id  tolerated  tit  our  meetings,  and-ouar  societies 
are  open  to  meinbers  of  every  creed,  Svithout  distinction.    We  fordUy  inctd- '  ] 
cate  the  observance  of  the  most  exalted  precepts — **  Friendship,  Brotherly  < 
Love,  Charity  to  the  Afflicted  and  Distressed;  and  a  strict  adherence  to 
Truth." 

The  "  Sacred  Book  "  conveys  to  us  ixinumerable  and  impressive  exhorta^ 
tions  to  brotherly  love,  tender-heartedness,  t6  forbearance,  to  charity  in 
thought  and  deed,  and  to  universal  benevolence;  guided  by  these  principles, 
and  acting  from  the  impulse  of  these  sentiments,  the  miSchlevbus  tendency  ' 
of  those  evil  passions  whi^h  injurb  and  destroy  the  happlntes  of  mah^^are  | 
nullified  in  our  meetings,  whilst  sincerity,  plain  dealing,  and  active  benevo-  | 
lence,  prompt  both  Beari  and  Hand  to  join  in  proniotins  the  welfare  of  i 
others.    These  are  the  distinguishing  ehifiractensticB*  of-  *^  Odd^fellbwahip/*  > 

With  these  objects  engrafted  in'  each  Odd-€eUow's  heart,  judge  of  oar 
amazement  and  just  indication  in  being  stigmatised  as  a  *'  t^eret  aodstjf" 
which,  in  general,  has  for  its  objects  the  pe^ersion  of  everything  moral  and 
divine,  ana  to  pander  to  the  most  evil  and  pernicious  passions  of  human 
nature.  Our  indignation  was  just,  in  having  this  noble  institution  of  our 
fatherland  (founded  on  the  purest  philantluropy)  compared  to  the  »eent 
societies  of  other  counties,  which  have  not  the  same  objects  in  view,  and  the 
sentiment  is  unworthy  of  the  intelligence  of  your  reverence,  or  of  any  other 

gentleman  having  the  welfare  of  society  at  heart,  as  we  sincerely  believe  yon 
ave  always  had. , 

The  members  do  you  the  justice  to  believe  that'  ybilr'rev^fence^s  nauid 
good  judgment  has  oeen  warped  and  misled  upon  this  6c0asidn;  iand'th^ 
have  no  doubt  that  when  the  laws  and  rule's  are  laid  before,  and  properlj  ex- 

Slained  to  you,  you  wUl  withdraw  all  opposition  to  the  Frfendly  Societies  of 
[aitland,  which  are  of  so  much  benefit  to  suflfering  humanity. 
From  an  early  period  the  Legislature  have  recognised  the  great  value  of 
''Friendly  Societies,*^'  and  passed  various  enactments  with  the  view  of 
throwing  around  them  the' protection  of  the  law,  and  the  better  enabling 
them  to  fulfil  the  objects  their  founder  and  supporters  had  in  view.  The  Act 
of  Parliament  of  Great  Brittdn,  passed  in  I80I,  provides  that  the  rules^and 
tabids  of  all  Friendly  Societies  shall  be  cettified  by  aii  experienced  Actuary, 
who  must  declare  that  the  tables  may  be  fairly  and  safriy  adopted,  and  that 
they  fairly  represent  the  interest  of  members  entering  at  those  terms  of  age, 
without  prejudice  to  any. 

Thus  our  Societies,  being  bas^  upon  those  calculations,  are  permanent 
and  secure^ the  means  being  commensurate  to  the  end  in  -^iew ;  its  Monetary 
calculations  are  correct,  and  in  harmony  with '  those  laWs'  -of  sicl^iMS  ana 
mortality,  which  are  well  known  to  those  who  have  given  due  sftUfMisBito 
such  matters ;  so  that  individuals  can  say  that  it  will  really  htd  truly  IM  the 
support  of  their  declining  years,  when  the  infirmities  6(  old  age  creep  upon 
thera,  and  they  will  have  the  consolation  of  falling  back  on  the  industrious 
savings  of  their  vigorous  youth. 

The  pass- words  are  alvxiys  moral  sentences,  and  are  changed  qnarterly ; 
for,  if  there  were  not  such  secret  economy  whereby  members  eonld  know 
each  other,  a  stranger,  who  had  not  contributed  like  the  rest,  might  deeeite 
a  true  member  of  the  Society,  and  entirely  defeat  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  instituted,  namely,  that  of  relieving  the  wants  and  administering  con- 
solation in  the  distresses  of  every  member  who  fairly  and  honestly  purchases 
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and  eUims  the  priTile^  Hheteot  On  behalf  of  the  Friendly  Societies  of 
Haitlaiid— 

Obobob  a.  Sxttb,  of  Lodge  No.  3933  M.TJ. 

Jambs  P.  Quxnn,  „  ,,    3933     „ 

John  E^icunds,  ,,  „    2487  A.O.F. 

OLtTBB  Maxwbll,         „  „    1066  G.XJ.O. 

Jambb  G.  Cox,  ,»  „    1171      >, 

West  Maitland,  May  Hth,  1859. 
JfeMTf.  Maxwell,  Cox,  Edwardi,  S^c, 

GnrvLBiCBN,— In  reply  to  your  communication  I  haye  (whilst  cordially 
acknowledging  its  complimentary  tone  and  language)  to  express  my  deej: 
re««t  that  I  cannot  comply  with  your  request. 

The  Catholic  Church  duapproves  of  all  **  Societies  "  over  which  she  doer 
not  ezerdse  a  guiding  and  controlling  influence*— she  wishes  to  follow  her 
children  through  all  &e  yarious  stages  of  life»  and  her  solicitude  for  their 
Rpiritottl  wel&re  is  not  satisfied,  unless  religion,  as  taught  within  her  fold, 
blesses  and  sustains  all  their  undertakings. 

"Wlien,  therefore,  my -sanction  of  your  proposed  procession  would  be  egui- 
talmU  to  a  formal  recognition  and  approval  of  your  Society,  I  think  that  the 
membecs  wall  sympathise  with  a  refwai  dictated  sohfy  by  principle. 

Alter  a  residenee  of  nearly  twenty*one  years  in  Maitland,  I  can  safely  and 
confidently  appeal  to  my  close  and  frequent  intercourse  with  every  class  and 
creed  in  the  community — ^in  proof  of  my  earnest  desire  to  establish  and  pro- 
mote peace  and  harmony.  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  willing  to  aid  and 
assist  benevolence  and  philanthropy  in  the  mission  of  mercy  and  love,  but  I 
never  have  allowed  my  sense  of  duty,  or  tiiie  obedience  which  I  owe  to  my 
Church,  to  parley  with  expediency,  or  bend  before  the  shrine  of  popular  ap- 
plause.   I  remain.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  T.  Ltnch,  Bean. 


West  Maitland,  May  25th,  1859. 

To  the  Very  Rev,  J,  T.  Lynch,  Dean,  ^c. 

RgVBHBMii  Snt, — ^I  have  been  instructed,  as  Secretary  to  the  General  Meet- 
ing of  the  Friendly  Societies  of  Maitland,  holden  at  the  Commercial  Hotel, 
on  Thursday  evening  last,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
14th  instant,  in  answer  to  their  deputation  who  waited  upon  you ;  and  also  to 
forward  you  a  copy  of  the  resolution  passed  unanimously  by  the  meeting 
upon  hearing  your  letter  read. 

I  remain,  Reverend  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Alsx.  Wilkinson,  Secretary. 

Copy  of  a  Resolution  passed  by  the  Friendly  Societies  of  Maitland  on  Thurs- 
day Evening,  the  19th  May,  1859. 

'*  That  this  meeting  hear  with  regret  the  decision  that  the  Reverend  Dean 
Lynch,  R.  C.  C.,  has  come  to  with  regard  to  the  Friendly  Societies  of 
Maitland,  and  that  this  Meeting  doth  hereby  resolve  and  agree,  with 
respect  to  any  member  of  the  various  orders  in  Maitland,  whilst  in 
the  receipt  of  benefits  from  any  such  Societies — that  the  laws  relative 
to  the  burial  of  deceased  members  shall  be  strictly  acted  upon  by  fol* 
lowing  their  remains  to  their  last  resting-place,  without  reference  to 
any  creed,  and  that  they  will  not  permit  any  clerical  influence  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  to  interfere  with  the  established  customs  of  the 
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Friendly  Societies,  whose  laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  are  certified  and 
enrolled  according  to  the  laws  of  our  country." 

[A  true  copy.] 

Alex,  Wilximbon,  Sec 


West  Maitland,  May  27th,  1869. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Lynch  regrets  that  he  must  return  the  resolution 
with  which  Mr.  Alex.  Wilkinson  has  been  instructed  to  ^Etror  him. 

Dean  Lynch  is  always  anxious  to  treat  individuals  and  '^  Societies"  with 
proper  courtesy,  and  he  would  not  willingly  give  pain ;  but  self-respect,  and 
due  regard  for  his  position,  forbids  the  reception  of  a  resolution  ignoring  and 
disclaiming  all  deference  and  consideration  for  ecclesiastical  authority. 

The  members  of  the  various  Orders  in  Maitland  mav  rest  assured  that 

w 

Dean  Lynch  will  enforce  and  carry  out,  by  his  "  dericai  influence,"  the 
laws  and  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  above  letter  from  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Lynch,  return- 
ing the  resolution  of  the  19  th  ultimo,  a  special  general  meeting  of  all  the 
Friendly  Societies  was  convened  by  advertisement  on  Monday  evening  last, 
the  6th  instant,  when  the  undermentioned  resolution  was  passed  : — 

*'  Resolved :  That  the  Friendly  Societies  of  Maitland  do  hereby  express 
their  unqualified  indignation  at  the  despotic  conduct  of  the  Reverend 
Dean  Lynch,  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  in  attempting  to  tyrannise 
over  ai^d  crush  them,  as  exhibited  in  his  letter  of  the  27th  May  last, 
and  hereby  unanimously  confirm  their  resolution  of  the  19ch  May,  and 
repudiate  the  authority  which  the  Dean  so  unwarrantably  arrogates  to 
•himself  over  them,  or  any  of  their  members." 


^fANNiyERSARIES,    PRESENTATIONS,   &c. 


AsttBpASJk^On  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  7th  of  October,  a  splendid 
gold  guard  chain,  value  five  guineas,  the  spontaneous  gift  of  the  brethren  of 
the  John  Watkins  Lodge,  was  presented  to  P.O.  WiUiam  Edmonds,  their 
fdithful  and  zealous  permanent  seeretarjf.  Mr.  Edmonds  has  been  many  Tears 
secretary  to  the  Temple  of  Love  Lodge,  and  numerous  other  societiee,  in  all 
of  which  he  has  signalised  himself  by  a  careful  and  diligent  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

Absbatcuan. — QuA&TBRLT  Mbstikq. — Prbsbntation  TO  F.P.G.M.  Skbl- 
LA&D. — ^The  delegates  of  the  Pontypool  District  of  the  M.TJ.  of  Odd-f^lows 
met  for  the  transaction  of  their  quarterly  business,  at  the  White  Hart  Inn, 
on  Monday,  September  19th.  The  delegates  reported  favourably  of  the  state 
of  their  lodges,  and  it  was  announc^  that  54  new  members  had  been 
initiated  during  the  last  quarter,  making  the  total  number  of  1,636  mem- 
bers of  the  district.  A  dispensation  was  granted  for  the  opening  of  a  new 
lodge  at  Mr.  Trubey's,  Steadman's  Terrace,  Sebastopol.  A  sum  of  £4  iSs., 
which  had  been  collected  at  various  lodges,  was  presented  to  a  brother 
named  Dunn,  who  was  in  distress.  After  Uie  general  business  of  the  meet- 
ing had  been  concluded,  the  delegates  proceeded  to  present  Brother  P.P.G.M. 
Shellard  with  a  testimonial,  which  consisted  of  a  double-bottomed  gold  lever 
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watch,  purchased  at  a  coat  of  £17  lOs.,  bj  the  joint  BuhBcriptioxi  of  the  mem- 
bers. It  was  supplied  by  Brother  D.  ETans,  watchmaker  ana  jewcdler,  Ponty- 
pool,  and  bore  the  following  inscription  : — **  Presented  to  P.P.G.M.  Wm. 
H.  Shellardfby  the  Pontypool  District  of  the  M.U.I.O.  of  O.F.,  forhisfaithAil 
exertions  in  the  Order  37  years. — September  19th,  1859."  Brother  George 
Thomas,  C.S.  of  the  District,  made  the  presentation  in  an  eloquent  and 
appropriate  speech.  Mr.  Shellard  acknowledging,  said  that  he  scarcely  could 
express  the  emotions  that  were  then  agitating  his  bosom.  Reference  had 
kindly  been  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  to  the  part  he  had  taken,  and  to  the 
exertions  he  had  made  in  the  cause  of  Odd-fellowship ;  but  he  was  not 
aware  that  he  had  done  anything  more  than  his  duty.  It  afforded  him, 
however,  the  greatest  satisfaction,  to  think  that  he  had  not  laboured  in  yain, 
and  that  his  conduct  had  met  with  their  approval. 

• 
Belpast. — The  annual  Ball  and  Soiree  of  the  Members  of  the  Belfut 
District  took  place  on  the  16th  of  December,  when  a  very  full  attendance 
gare  cTidence  of  the  interest  the*  members  of  the  several  liodges  in  the  Dis- 
trict take  in  Odd-Fellowship.  Victoria  Hall  was  gaily  decorated  for  the 
occasion,  and  a  large  number  of  members  and  friends  appeared  in  regalia. 
P.  ProT,  Q.M.  Downing  in  the  chair.  The  late  periixi  of  the  month  at 
which  tlra  report  reached  us,  prevents  a  more  extended  notice. 

BiKMiNOHAM. — On  Monday,  14th  November,  the  membeh  and  friends  of 
the  Yiotoria  Lodge  met  to  celebrate  the  twenty-second  anniversary.  After 
the  dinner  (|)rovided  in  excellent  style,)  the  chair  was  taken  by  Biu.  Spratt, 
the  vice-chair  being  ably  filled  by  Mr.  George  Fletcher.  The  Aisual  loyal 
toasts  being  disposed  of,  the  chairman  proposed,  "  The  Manchester  Order  of 
Odd-fellows,  and  the  health  of  its  Officers.''  Birmingham  had  its  share  in 
the  go-vemment  of  the  Unity,  one  of  its  useful  officers,  their  valued  C.S. 
H.  Buck,  being  D.G.M.  In  proposing  prosperity  to  Birmingham  district,  it 
was  stated  that  it  was  in  a  most  flourisning  condition,  having  3,673  mem- 
bers, and  a  capital  of  £35,077.  Prov.  G.M.  Owen  responded  in  a  very  able 
speech,  followed  by  an  effective  address,  by  Prov.  D.G.M.  Leighton.  The 
chairman  stated  that  the  position  of  the  lodge  wss  good,  being  Ss  members, 
and  a  capital  of  £567  lis.    Some  capital  singing  concluded  the  evening. 

Bristol. — ^The  members  of  the  Loyal  Benevolent  Lodge  held  their  seven- 
teenth anniversary  on  Tuesday,  Octolier  11th,  Prov.  D.G.M.  Michael  Jackson, 
in  the  chair,  and  P.G.  Francis  Wood,  in  the  vice-chair,  supported  by  Dr. 
McDonald,  P.P.D. G.M. ;  Francis  Toung,  P.G.M. ;  Thomas  Adams,  C.S., 
and  nearly  sixty  of  the  members  and  their  friends.  After  the  removal  of 
the  doth  a  variety  of  toasts  were  siven  and  responded  to ;  among  the  toasts 
was,  **  the  health  of  G.M.,  D.G.M.,  and  Board  of  Directors  in  Manchester  ;*' 
after  the  toast,  *'  Prosperity  to  the  Benevolent  Lodge,"  Past  Prov.  G.M. 
John  Bridgwood,  the  treasurer  of  the  lodge,  stated  that  the  number  of 
members  on  the  lodge  books  was  150,  and  Uiat  the  total  amount  of  surplus 
cash  out  at  interest  was  £709  ;  that  after  paying  upwards  of  £lt)0  for  sick 
pay,  they  had  been  enabled  to  deposit  £80  in  the  Savings'  Bank,  being  the 
gain  on  the  past  year.  The  chairman  then,  in  the  name  of  the  lodge,  pre- 
sented to  P.G.  John  Silley,  a  diploma  enclosed  in  a  very  handsome  gilt 
firame  and  glass,  certifying  Uiat  he  had  filled  the  several  offices  in  the  lodge 
to  their  entire  satisfaction.  P.G.  William  D.  Bedgood  then  amused  the 
company  with  several  airs  on  the  piano.  The  evening's  amusement  was 
closed  by  the  whole  company  singing  the  National  Anthem.  —  JBfotts 
Ca$tle  Lodge, — On  the  28th  July  last,  a  new  Lodge  was  opened  at  the  Black 
Boy  Inui  Durdham  Down,  called  the  Blaise  Castle  Lodge,  under  very 
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promifing  «oft(neesk  and  it  has  since  been  making  its  way  yerj  sueeessMy. 
Bir.  F.  B.  Oofttes'  has  had  the  pmilege  of  being  sppcmited  ik^  fint  Nome 
Gnind.  A  yoting  member  of -the  lodge  has  written  some  pleasing  poetkssl 
reminiscences  of  the  ^ogress  of  the  lodge  dnring  the  first  ihiee  months  of 
its  -existence,  for  which  we  regret  we  cannot  fira  spaee.— •IFtdbv^s  Shpt 
Lodffe, — On  Monday  erening,  October  31st,  the  members  of  this  Lodge,  wiA 
seTeral  friends,  dined  together  at  their  lodge  house,  for  the  norpose  of  ceie- 
brating  their  nineteenth  annirersary.  The  'chairs  were  fillea  by  K.&.  Wm. 
Thomas,  and  P.O.  Joseph  Roberti.  After  the  nsnal' loyal  and  patrioCie- 
toasts,  the  Secretury,  P.O.  Chttles  WiUiams,  gave  a  finenciaL  statement  ef 
the  lodge  funds,  and  showed  an  increase  of  £78  on  the  past  year.  -^EHe- 
chairman,  at  this  period  of  the  evening,  called  their  attention  to  the  pleasing 
duty  they  had  apix>inted  him  to  p^orm,  Tiz.,  t&at  of  presenting ioP.P.G'.M. 
Oeorge  Harrey,  a  gold  Albert  chain,  Talne^  £4,  subscribed  for  hf  the  mem- 
bers as  a  small  acknowledgment  of 'the  many  services  he  had  rendered  the 
lodge  for  many  years,  whereby  a  considerable  saving  was  effected  in  the 

general  expenditure  of  the  society. 

•       •  •  •      «    ♦ 

Bttrt  St.  EDinnrB's.^The  brethren  and  friends  of  the  Loyal  -West  Soffit' 
Design  Lodge,  No.  2425,  held  their  nineteenth  annlTersaiy  on  Monday, 
Sept.  12.  A  large  number  of  the  members  met  in  the  morning  fist  the  <3ssile- 
Inn,  and  from  thento  went  in  procession  with  the  regalia  of  the  order,  ac- 
companied by  the  band  of  the  West  Sufiblk  HHitia  ijay  permission  of  Captain 
Halls),  to  Sajnt  Mary's  Churc^  where  an  excellent  itermonwas  preadied  by 
the  Rer.  J.  Bichardson.  After  sendee,  the  members  and  their  friends  ad- 
journed to  the  Botanic  Gardens,  which  were  Idndly  thrown  xsdea.  by  the  jpro- 
prietor,  and  in  various  amusements  occupied  their  time  Until  tne  dinner  hour. 
Thd  dinner  took  place  in  the  Com  Exchange,  at  four  o'clock,  when  neariy  800 
nat  down  to  an  excellent  and  substantial  repast,  providedf  by  host  and  Broffier 
Baker,  of  the  Castle  Inn.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  :j.  A.  Hardesstle,  Esd., 
M.P.,  who  was  Bupl)orted  by  T.  Bridgeman,  Esq.,  T.  Collins,  Baq^  T.  W. 
Copper,  Esq.,  J.  KUner,  Esq.,  Ber.  H.  E.  Daniel^  &c..  ftc.  Brother  Banyard 
Qlled  the  vice-chair.  The  report  of  this  anniversary  oocupies*2|  columns  of 
the  Bwry  and  Norwich  Pott,  but  we  can  only  spare  space  to  say  that  in  answer. 
to  the  toast  of  the  evening,  Brother  Copeland  stated  that  it  was  now  seven 
years  ago  that  their  lodge  became  a  l^idized  body,  from  which  time  he  was 
happy  to  say  it  had  been  a  flourishing  body.  Since  they  had  registered  the 
lodge  they  had  initiated  188  members,  87  of  them  initiated  since  tiieir  last 
anniversary.  The  excess  of  income  in  the  seven  years  was  £1079  18s.  0}d., 
being  an  average  of  £155  5s,  6d.  per  year.  The  excess  of  income  was -last  year 
laiger  than  in  any  previous  year — ^it  was  then  £197  14s.  44d.  The  value  of 
the  lodge  fund  at  the  present  time  was  £2100.  They  had  b^  more  iavonred 
this  year  as  regarded  sickness,  than  in  any  year  previous,  the  sick  pay,  bdiig 
some  £56  less  than  in  the  year  before,  when  it  was  £120  7s.  The.  averaoe 
sickness  this  year  vras  not  more  than  six  days»  whereas  the  avera^  of  the 
Unity  was  something  like  nine  or  ten  days.  The  sick  pay  of  the  lodga  during 
the  seven  years  had  amounted  to  £775  2s.  IJd.,  and  the  Ameral  expenditure  to 
£161  15b.  11.,  giving  a  total  of  payments  from  the  lodge  of  £936  ISs. 

Crbwe. — The  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Loyal  •  Strangers' 
Home  District  Lodge  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner  at  Brother  Furber's,  Adelphi 
Hotels  Crewe^on  August  the  27th,^when  upwards  of  74  gentlemen  471  of 
whom  were  members  of  this  and  other  lodges)  sat  down  to  a  good  and  pab- 
stantial  banquet ;  James  G.  Tinning,  P.  Prov.  G.M.,  of  the  Crewe  Lodge,  in 
the  chair;  Joseph  Slack,  P.O.,  in  the  vice-chair.  The  present  number  of 
members  is  65,  the  numbers  last  year  being  53y  whidi  shows  an  increase  of  12. 
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The  total  fiindB  also  amount  to  £253  Sa.  11  Jd.^  being  an  increase  of  £30  oyer 

last  jeat^fl  fimds» 

»-»■.,'..  <  • 

OwMBB^x.-^The  Membdra  of  the  Loyri  Good  Intent  Lodge  held  their  an- 
niyca^iuy  ^on  Manday,  July  25.  The  hiioUiien  and  finends  mustered  to  the 
number  of  140,  and  headed  by  the  military  band,  walked  in  proceBsioxito  the 
Chapel-of-Ease,  where  an  ezoellent  sermon  was  preached  to  them  from  the 
texl^^^  A  aoi^  c6msnaaflmhnt  I  ghre  ufeito -yon,  thkt  ye  love  one  another/'  At 
thy»otpnohii>c».xtf  i^mBgksmi  ^Urmfsb,  tti»  bret^irea  retmmed  to  the  olub^room, 
wli«EM  vniaBoeUiBnt'npakt'wiiraited  titaaU  •  On  thUs  rfltaicnral  of  the  eloth^  John 
Lawrence,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  tdutitj-'DaTid  fiiwwii,  £sq«,  acted  fus  yioe< 
chairman.  The  Gk>od  Intent  Lodge  numbers  112  members,  the  ayerage  age  of 
whMtf^  ia'tweatyHilue  yeairs^  They  possess  a  Amd'of  £430  18s.  S^d.,  ^Niiok 
had  been-  increMd  during  the  past  twelye  months  £58  16s.  S^d*  The  prooeed- 
ingB  ^yeie  brought  to  a  close  by  dancing,  which  was  kept  up  until  a  late  hour. 

DtTltLiK.'-^On  Thutsdaiy,  Koyetaiber  I7th,  1859,  a  massiye  silyer  snuff-box, 
together  with  a  silyer  medaf^'^was  toibs toted  to  Mr;  Thomas  Gray,  of  No.  2; 
Sandymount  Oreen,  Sandymount.  The  box  bears  the  following  inscription : — 
I^^ented  (i^ith  a  Silyer  MedU)  by  the^  Odd*fbU6^r8  of  dM  Dublin  District, 
M;%r.,  "to  P.Pi€H.M.  Thomaar  Gray,  in  tokfen'ttf  their 'tttrpect  for  the*  zealouar 
anCt  eificitot  manntfr  in  which  he  discharged  this  onerous  diitSes  t>f  Grand 
MiBte)f  of  the  Dublin  Bistridt/  duritig  his  yeAt  of  office,'  October,  1859i  The 
mMlailmicrtfthe  insignia  df  the  ordler  bn  om^'sid^,  &ld  a  similar  in^lcri^tioii  t6' 
th&t  6n  thd'b6x'  cfti  the  other.  The  meeting,  "wlxidh  comprised  deputies  froih- 
the^tbrioun  Iddges  In  the'  district,  and  seyerai  guests  \mcozmMtCd  with  thfe*' 
sodety,  wa&  Mth^'6f  an  inip66ing  dtaraetcr,  the  brethren  appearing  in'-ftill 
regalia  of  the  order'.  Ah  ^appropriate  address,  artistically  engrossed  by  Mr.* 
J.  J.  CorrbU;  S)^<iretaty  to  th^'OId  England  Lodge,  wiis  deliyered  by  the  ■ 
present  Gvand  Master  6f  l3ie  district,  Mr.  Jaixles  A:  Hyde.*^71^  DtSHn  Did- 
trU^'A^Mu^^Grditd  0d^.-^The  membt^rs  gaye  tixeir  annual  district  ball  'on 
M<ttidhy,''N6ti6lilber'21st;'ih  ti^e  Rbtundo,  in  idd  of  the  fbndsioT  ^e  ttUet  of 
th(ftHtridt)1»^'aa(kd  orpltens  bf  the  deceased  members  of  the  society.  ■  Th6' whole 
suite  of  rooms  were  thrown  open  on  the  occasion,  and  the  attendance  was 

moet  numerous  and  respectable.  There  were  upwards  of  1 ,000  persons  present. 

.J'    '  .      . • 

Fbamlinq?am.— The  Loyal  Star  of  the  Bast  Lodge,  of  this  town,  celebrated 
itif'  fifteenth  annlT'ersary  by  a  dinner  at  the  Com  Hall,  on  the  14th  of 
October.  A  sermon  was  preached  in  the  parish  Church  by  Brother  the  Key. 
T.  T,  Brereton.  There  were  upwards  of  150  guests  at  dinner.  Since  its  for- 
mation* Uie  Lodge  has  receiyea  for  entrance  fees  and  contributions  £1,980 
13s^,  and  expended  for  sickness  and  funeral  donations  £748  17.,  leaving  ; 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  £1,237  168.  The  Lodge  is  in  r 
flourishing  state  and  numbers  upwards  of  160  honorary  and  benefit  membere. 

HAiFLST.'-^On  Monday,  Noyember  14,  the  brethren  of  St,  Andftw's  Lodgf 
celebtated  their  24th  anniyersBiy  by  dining  together.  Mr«  Edwin  AIco^.. 
G.Mi  "of  tlie  district^  in  the  chair.  A  number  of  toasts  and  sentiments  wen 
giyen  by  tiie  chairman,  and  speeches  deliyerbd  by  yarious  members.  Mr. 
BruB,  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  '*  The  Lodge,"  read  a  pleasing  report, 
wherein  it  appears  that,  though  the  lodge. numbers  but  oyer  40  members,  yet 
thait'  there  had  been  a  saying  of  funds  during  the  pest  year  of  nearly  £50.  Mr. 
Rowe's  band  was  in  attendance,  and  played  a  number  of  fayourite  airs.  Mr. 
Farrington  played  a  solo  on  the  flute,  and  a  yery  agreeable  eyening  was  spent. 
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Hanwell  AMD  AoTON. — Ofsnino  OF  LoDOBs. — On  Monday  evening,  24th 
October,  1859,  a  Lodge  was  opened  at  the  Duke  of  York  Inn,  Hanwell,  by 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  PimUco  District.  The  number  of  members  initiated 
on  the  opening  night  was  11.— On  Wednesday,  the  2nd  November,  1859,  a 
Lodge  waa  opened  also  in  connexion  with  the  above  District,  at  the  Gtoorge 
Inn,  Acton.  No  Lodge  had  previously  existed  nearer  than  two  miles  from 
Acton,  and  the  opening  of  such  Lodge  was  greatly  desirable,  as  it  is  situated 
in  a  populous  neighbourhood.  This  District,  at  the  conunencement  of  the 
year,  had  11  Lodges — now  it  has  17> 

Izwo&TH. — On  Thursday,  December  8th,  Zephaniah  Rye  and  Philip  Fnm- 
ning,  both  active  members  of  the  Speed  the  Plough  Lodge,  IxworUi,  were 
each  presented  with  a  beautifully  framed  certificate  for  their  long  and  fidthfol 
services  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  Lodge. 

Kniokton.— The  triennial  festival  of  the  Loyal  Offik*s  Dyke  Lodge,  Man- 
chester Unity  (No.  2949,  Leominster  District),  was  held  at  the  Chandos 
Arms  Hotel,  on  Friday,  the  21st  of  October.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr. 
Goulstone,  the  Y.G.  and  surgeon  of  the  lodge.  It  was  stated  b^  Mr.  Bright, 
of  Glun,  that  the  lodge  is  in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as  any  in  the  Unity, 
having  above  70  members  and  a  capital  of  £869  in  the  funds. 

MAJiroHESTBB. — The  members  and  friends  of  the  Oaledonian  Lodge  met  on 
Saturday  evening,  November  26th,  to  spend  a  fruewell  hour  with  Brother  K 
Laughton,  an  old  and  much-respected  member,  who  is  about  to  rejoin  his  son 
(fonnerly  a  member  of  the  same  lodge)  and  £unily  in  Australia.  P.G.  William 
Firth  (having  been  called  to  the  chair)  in  a  short  and  pithy  address  alluded  to 
the  peculiar  droumstances  under  which  they  had  met^  and  rejoiced  in  the  fact 
that  the  lodge  had  determined  to  show  their  respect  and  regret  at  parting  with 
Brother  Laughton,  by  presenting  him  with  a  written  testimonial  of  their  feel- 
ings towards  him,  and  concluded  by  calling  upon  the  Permanent  Secretaiy 
(P.G.  William  Elliott)  to  make  the  presentation  on  behalf  of  the  lodge.  The 
testimonial  was  neatly  written,  and  ornamented  with  Old  English  capitalsy  &C., 
upon  parchment^  with  the  lodge  seal  and  officers'  names  attached,  and  ex- 
pressed in  a  few  words  the  high  regard  in  which  Brother  Laughton  is  held  by 
ids  brethren,  and  their  hearty  and  sincere  wishes  for  his  safe  voyage  and  future 
prosperity. 

No&wiOH. — TVaveUert'  Rut  Lodge, — ^The  members  of  this,  the  oldest, 
'largest,  and  wealthiest  lodge  of  the  Norwich  District  of  the  Manchester 
Unity,  celebrated  their  twenty-fourth  anniversary  on  Tuesday  evening, 
November  29th,  when  upwards  of  eighty  of  the  brethren  of  the  order  par- 
took of  a  substantial  dumer.  Mr.  Daynes,  F.G.M.,  presided,  supported  by 
the  district  officers,  and  a  number  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Iravellers' 
R^t,  and  other  city  lodges.  Under  the  chairman's  able  presidency,  a  most 
agreeable  evening  waa  passed,  toast  and  song  following  each  other  in  rapid 
succession.  In  proposmg  the  toast  of  the  evening,  *'  The  Travellers'  Rest 
Lodge,"  Mr.  Daynes  coupled  with  it  the  health  of  its  oldest  and  one  of  its 
most  worthy  members,  P.P.G.M.  Fox,  and  glanced  briefly  at  its  past  and 
present  position.  Seventeen  years  ago  it  had  180  members,  with  a  capital  of 
£293  178.  Hid.,  but  it  had  risen  in  1856  to  366  members,  and  a  capital  of 
£2,994  2s.  7id.,  and  they  had  now  434  members,  and  the  January  returns 
would  show  a  capital  of  upwards  of  £4000.  He  (Mr.  Daynes)  held  this  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory  and  convincing  answer  to  those  who  were  opposed 
to  these  societies ;  and  he  had  instances  the  position  of  the  lodge  in  the  year 
1866,  because  it  was  at  that  time  that  the  most  violent  onslaught  was  made 
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upon  the  order,  and  because  the  lodge  had  then  reached  the  age  at  which  it 
was  predicted  by  those  who  professed  to  be  authorities  on  such  matters,  that 
it  would  begin  to  decay.  It  was  said  that  lodges  might  go  on  Tery  well  for 
twenty  years,  but  that  no  lodge  could  contmue  prospering  beyond  that 
period.  But  what  had  the  Ttayellers'  Rest  Lodge  aone  since  it  had  airired 
at  that  critical  period  in  its  existence — the  culminating  point,  as  it  was 
asserted,  of  its  prosperity — ^why  instead  of  having  seen  tiieir  capital  diminish- 
ing, they  had  added  another  £1000  to  it,  and  he  belicTed  that  instead  of 
having  reached  the  acme  of  success,  they  were  only  entering  on  a  fresh 
course  of  increased  rigour  and  prosperity.  Mr.  Fox  responded,  in  a  speech 
fiill  of  feeling,  reviewing  the  circimistances  of  his  long  connection  with 
the  lodge.  The  chairman,  in  an  appropriate  address,  in  which  he  eulogised 
the  services  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  their  brother  members^  P.G.  Fowlea, 
presented  that  brother  with  a  very  handsome  gold  watch,  accompanied  by 
the  following  inscription,  written  on  a  very  beautifully  illuminated  ana 
framed  tablet,  the  execution  of  which  did  the  highest  credit  to  its  designer, 
Mr.  S.  Harcourt :— <*  Testimonial  to  F.G.  Wm.  Geo.  Powles,  of  the  Loyal 
Travellers'  Rest  Lodge  of  the  Norwich  District  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd-fellows,  Manchester  Unity  Friendly  Society.  This  testimonial,  accom- 
panied by  a  gold  watch,  was  presented  to  F.G.  Wm.  George  Fowles  by  the 
members  of  &e  Loyal  Travellers'  Rest  Lodge,  and  other  friends,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  twenty-fourth  anniversary,  November  29th,  1859,  in  recognition 
of  the  important  services  rendered  by  nim  in  the  various  offices  to  which  he 
has  been  appointed,  extending  over  a  period  of  sixteen  years ;  also  as  a  token 
of  sincere  regard  for  the  kind  attention  he  has  shown  to  our  sick  brothers  in 
his  capacity  as  sick  steward,  and  also  in  general  appredatioi;!  of  his  ujuright 
character  and  proved  integrity."— TFo^erAx)  Itodge, — ^The  seventeenth  anni- 
versary of  the  Waterloo  Lodge  was  celebra^  on  Monday,  Nov.  28th,  when 
upwards  of  50  members  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner  under  the  presi- 
dency of  F.G.  G^dspink,  supported  by  the  Grand  Master  and  I>eputy 
Grand  Master  of  the  District,  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  &c. 


North  Loin>ON  Distbict. — ^The  Members  of  the  Architectural  Museum, 
South  Kensington,  having  offered  prises  this  year,  to  encourage  competition 
by  Art  Workmen,  the  specimens  executed  have  been  deposited  according  to 
the  regulations.  Among  them  is  one  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Baylis,  a  clever  young 
srtist,  who  was  lately  initiated  by  G.  F.  Fardon  as  a  member  of  the  Marc 
Antony  Lodge,  showing  the  enrichment  of  a  hollow  moulding  in  natural  and 
conventional  foliage,  which  is  of  remarkable  beauty  in  design,  and  finish  in 
execution.  Its  cost  is  said  to  be  about  £9  per  foot,  and  though  the  portion 
exhibited  is  but  two  feet  by  seven  inches,  it  is  intended  to  serve  for  an 
infinite  variety  of  display  in  any  length  that  might  be  required.  A  great 
number  of  artists  have  visited  the  Museum  this  month,  to  examine  the  works 
submitted  for  prizes  in  Wood  Carving  and  Ornamental  Art. — T€Uimonial  to 
the  OM, — ^The  Members  of  the  various  lodffes  in  this  district  are  about  to 
present  a  testimonial  to  their  worthy  Grand  Master,  J.  Filsell,  for  his  long 
end  valuable  services. 

Oldhak. — ^Tba  Fabtt  and  Fbsssmtatxon.— On  Saturday,  November  12, 
about  three  hundred  members  and  their  wives  sat  down  to  tea  in  the  Tem- 
perance Hall,  and  afterwards  assembled  in  the  same  room  under  the 
Residency  of  Mr.  Alderman  Boyd,  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  to  Mr, 
William  Patterson,  C.S.  of  the  Oldham  district,  with  a  portrait  of  himself, 
ee  a  reward  for  faithful  services,  and  as  a  testimonial  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  the  members  of  the  district.  The  portrait  is  in  a  massive  gilt 
fnme,  painted  by  Mr.  A.  Ashton,  is  lifelike  in  portraiture,  and  beautiful  as  an 
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artistic  e£Ebrt.  Mr,  Heokton,  G.M.,  Hr.  Hardwiek,  P.G.H.»  aad  oilier 
influentiAl  members  of  our  order  made  long  and  eIo<^uent  speeches  on  the 
interesting  occasion.  The  CTening's  business  was  enhrened  b  j  an  excellent 
concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 

• « 

PoTTBRT  AND  Nbwcastlb  Dibtbiot. — Lotfol  Alfred  Lodge^  Fm^bm, — On 
Monday,  November  14th,  the  annual  tea  meeting  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Widow  and  Orphans'  Fund,  in  connection  with  the  above  Lodge,  took  place, 
when  upwards  of  260  sat  down.  After  tea,  T.  Hulse*  Esq.,  P.  Prov.  U:.M., 
Chief  Bailiff  of  Lonstore,  was  called  to  die  chair,  supported  by  Mr.  R. 
Gamham, >P.Q.,  and  R.  T.  Skerratt,  Esq.,  Chief  BaiHff  of  Pentdni  'the 
chairman,  having  been  an  Odd-fellow  himself  for  upwards  of  20  years,  p6i|itBd 
out  the  advantages  of  such  institutions,  remarking  that  they  were  an  or|ia- 
ment  to  society,  and  reflected  great  predit  on  the  heads  and  hearts  of.  its 
oflBcers.  After  which  the  concert  commenced,  the  various,  parts  being 
ably  sustained  bvMrs.  Wilkinson,  Miss  Wise,  and. Mr.  Gerraxd,  fc^qm- 
panied  by  Mr.  HoUins'  excellent  quadrille  band.  Votes  of  thanks  were  paapied 
to  the  chairman,  and  Mr.  Skerra^  who  severally  acknowledged  them; 
and  lUso  to  the  patrons  for  their  countenance  and  sqpport*  pancing  then 
commenced,  which  was  kept  up  with  good  spirit  until  a  late  hour,  l^pwaids 
of  £.10  was  added  to  the  Widow  and  Orphans'  iPund  on  this  efening. 

«  • 

Pbesteion. — ^F&BSENTATioN  09  pLATE. — ^Thc  members  of  the  St.  David's 
Lodge,  of  this  town,  and  others,  have  just  presented  their  surgeoAt  ^  M. 
Teame,  Esq.,  with  a  very  handsome  testimonial  .in  the  sb^pe  <4  a-  richly 
wrought  silver  tankard,  as  a  slight  acknowledgen^nt  andr  token  of  estoemlor 
his  longTContinued  services  to  &e  ^Lodge,  and  his  prompt  an4  kin4  s^ntion 
to  itS'  sick  membersw  The  testimonial  was  presented  at  a  publiC:4inn^E«  when 
the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  6^  Orme^od*  the  Itecctor,  who,  ,in  pwweiyting 
the  testimonial,  paid  the  worthy  jccipient  a  ve^r  14g)iiCox]i^pLii9apt:to  his 
continuous  services,  and  strongly  eulogise4  the  Order. geipera](|y«    ,  ..• 

Pbbston. — On  Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  28rd,  the  members  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  Lodge  held  their  annivenaiy  at  the  Staidey  Arms.  The  meeting  irsa 
interesting  in  a  public  point  of  view^  finomihe  £ftct  of  Mr.  R»  A.  Guoss,  MJ*. 
<who  is  a  member  of  the  lodge)  having  consented  to  take  ihe*  diair,  and  Mr. 
Townley  Parker,  late  M.P.  for  the  bonragh  (also  a  member)  havfa^  -iJio  pro- 
mised  to  attend.  The  repast  embraced  every  delicacy  of  the  season..  After 
the  usttsl  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts,  Mr.  Townley  and  Mr*  Cboss'tssde 
eloquent  speeches^  after  which  the  company- jnrooeed^  to  the  laige  nwrn 
up  stairs,  which  had  been  elegantly-  decorated,  and  a  merry  daiioe  was  kept  up 
until  a  timely  hour  in  the  morning.*— —ITieiottf  amd  Orpha/i^  Ftmd. — ^Tlie 
committee  of  managemeot  of  the  Widow  sikl  Orphans'  Fnnd  hsrvtf  just  -pub- 
lished their  24th  annual  report  '  Their  income  for  the  year  has  been  £l70  78., 
of  which  sum  £126  14b.  wbb'  contributed  by  lodges,  £19  6s.  ^d.  by  donations 
of  various  gentlemen,  £17  17s.  8d.  for  interest,  &c.  The  sum  of  £101  i^s.  9d. 
was  dispensed  in  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  £84  lOs.  was  paid  for 
widows'  (of  deceased  odd-fellows)  funerals  (seven  at  £3  lOs.  each).  Thede> 
mands  on  the  fund  had  been  leas  than  in  the  precedir^g  year,  mainly  091  ao* 
count  of  the  prosperity  of  trade,  but  the  number  of  cases  relieved  6h<:'wed'that 
there  was -» considerable  field  for  the  ezettslBe  of  charity  among  the  bereaved 
class  for  the  relief  of  whom  the  fund  had  been  established. 

»  * 

'    *  * 

Shabnbrook. — Mr.  W.  B.  Oraham  has  written,  a  long  and  interesting 
poetical  elegy  on  Thomas  Oell,  Esq.,  for  many  years  a  patron  of  the  Man- 

■  .1         ■     ■  .         ■  ■  „■     >  ■• *i,      .  fj •■  i .:-  '     ii.Ti'T     ■  - 


Chester  Unity.    We  regret  that  we  cannot  find  apace  for  its  inaertion.    The 
laat  atanaa  ia  aa  fbUowa : — 

O  Gell !  accept  this  simple  wfldine  wreath. 
Which  I  haye  twined  around  thy  nonourea  name ; 
Aad  though  the  garland^ay  notg^ow  with  bloom. 
Or  bieathe  the  $mrance  of  more  cultured  flowers, 
Yet  it  is  wov*n  by  hands  sincere,  inspired 
By  great  respect  towards  thy  memory, 
AncTsanctified  by  feeling  true  and  deep. 
For  all  thy  kind  <and  pleasant  words  and  lodes. 
Those  tttue  magic-  channs  that  Krin.  the  heart, 
-  My  spirit  &els  a  lasting  gratitttde.  . 
>,For  taee  thar  Pariah  mourps ;  and- 1  ^lament  * 
The  loss  of  landlord,  neighbour,  and  a  friend. 

Sharnbrooh,  October  10th,  1880. 

South  LoNnov  Dibtbict. — ^The  members  of  the  City  of  London  Lodge  met 
at  a  dinner,  to  present  to  Mr.  Y.  B.  Burgess,  C.S.  of  this  District,  a  hand- 
aome  ailver  inkstand,  aa  a  testimony  of  their  appreciation  of  his  long  and 
valuable  aerricea  as  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Lodge. — ^The  City  of  Ix>ndon 
Lod^e  was  opened  on  the  25 ch  of  April,  1839.  From  that  date  it  has  paid, 
for  aickneaa  and  medical  attendance,  £2248  8s.  7d. ;  contribution  to  District 
Funeral  Fund,  £724-  13s.  8d. ;  contribution  to  Widow  and  Orphans*  Fund, 
£816  4s.  7d. ;  gifts  to  members  in  distress,  Irish  Famine,  Patnx>tic  Fund,  &c., 
and  for  which  the  Sick  and  Funeral  Fund  has  not  been  touched,  £310  14s.  Sd.  ; 
maJung  a  total  of  £4100  la.  l^d.— Capital,  October  1st,  1859,  £1927  Os.  6d. 

St.  Ivxs,  Hunts. — Those  of  our  readers  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  A.M.C.  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  P.  Proy.  G.M.  Reuben  Qinn,  of 
the  St.  Ives  (Hunts.)  district,  who  is  a  constant  attendaut  at  our  annual 
gatheringSi  passed  a  successful  and  very  Batisfeu^ry  examination  in  Koyember 
last,  and  has  since  obtained  a  certificate  to  practise  aa  an  Attorney  of  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law,  and  a  Solicitor  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery. 

Stamford. — ^The  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  Albion  Lodge  took  place 
on  Monday,  September  19,  in  the  Banqueting  Boom  of  the  George  Hotel,  thd 
Mayor,  (0.  N.  Simpson,  Esq.)  in  the  chair.  Among  the  company  were  Jas. 
Al&orp  and  T.  J.  Dafibm,  Esqrs.;  Mr.  Aid.  Whincup,  J.  Torkington,  Eso., 
Mr.  Moigan  and  Mr.  Hy.  Johnson.  The  room  was  very  tastily  decorated ; 
over  the  table  at  which  the  chainnan  presided  were  displayed  several  banners, 
the  arms  of  the  order,  and  the  wonl  "Peace"  formed  of  ohoioe  flowers. 
After  the  usual  toasts,  Mr.  Harden*  the  Secretary  gave  a  very  interesting 
aooount  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Lodge,  and  spoke  hopefully  of  its 
proqiects:  ita  siok-payments  during  the  ^ year  i(l$5i8«4))  have -amounted  to 
£94  13b.  4d.;  and  the  sum  handed  over  for  >fiinesals  haa- been  £15.  The 
amount  paid  into  the  Saving's  bank  was.  £124,  and  the  total  lof  the  funds  is 
£1^05  ds.  S±,  to  which  was  added  a  donation  of  2  guineas  from  the  Mayor. 

SuHSSKLANn. — ^Preaentation  to  Mr.  Wade,  P,G.M.  of  the  Barnard  Castle 
District,  by  the  offieers  and  brothers  of  the  Loyal  Mariners'  Befiige  Lodge, 
Sunderland  and  Seaham  District.  On  Thursday,  September. 22nd,  1859, 
after  tho  Lodge  business  had  been  transacted,  D.P.G.M*  Scott,  in  an  address, 
stated  the  high  respect  of  the  members  towards  Mr.  Wade;  after. which 
P.P,Q*M.  Joseph  presented  to  him  a  Patent  Lever  .Silver  Watohi  bearing  the 
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following  inscription : — "Presented  to  P.G.M.  S.  J.  Wade,  by  the  oiBcen 
and  brothers  of  the  Mariners'  Refuge  Lodge,  as  a  token  of  reepeet. 
September  22,  1859." 

TiNTWiSTLB,  Olossop  DiSTBiot. — ^A  tea  party  in  aid  of  theWidow  and  Orphans' 
Fund  took  place  on  October  8,  in  the  Independent  Sohool-room.  The  party 
was  got  up  by  the  members  of  the  Clio  Lodge,  and  was  attended  by  about  500 
persons.  The  room  was  gaily  decorated  with  the  regalia  of  the  Gloasop 
District,  and  Mr.  Woodcock,  P.P.G.H.,  in  the  chair.  The  secretaiy  gave  an 
accoimt  of  the  fund,  which  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  after  yarioos 
exoellent  speeches,  Mr.  B.  Littlewood,  of  Brosscrofb^  read  an  appropriate  poem, 
which  he  wrote  for  the  occasion,  of  which  we  haye  only  space  for  a  single 
stanza  : — 

''  This  world  would  be  better,  if  men  would  be  guided 
By  kindlier  feelings  in  cases  of  need ; 
Mucn  joy  would  be  tasted  and  pain  be  aroided, 
If  all  seeming  friendship  were  friendship  indeed. 


» 


WoLTBHHAXPTON. — On  Monday  evening,  October  10,  the  members  of  King 
William  the  Fourth  Ix>dge  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  token 
of  respect  to  P.O.  John  Hartshorn,  who  for  twenty-one  years  held  the  office 
of  secretary  to  the  lodge.  There  was  a  numerous  gathering,  when  P. P.G.M. 
Willson,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  in  the  name  of  the  Lodge,  handed  the  testi- 
monial to  P.G.  Hartshorn,  which  consisted  of  a  handsome  pair  of  spectacles, 
in  gold  frames,  with  a  beautiful  tortoiseshell  case,  on  which  was  a  sUTer 
shield  bearing  the  inscription  underneath.  He  hoped  P.G.  Hartshorn  would 
be  spared  to  wear  them  for  many  years,  and  that  when  called  away  he  would 
leaye  them  to  his  family,  to  show  the  esteem  and  affection  in  wMch  he  was 
so  deservedly  held  by  the  members  of  his  Lodge : — "  Presented  with  a  pair 
of  gold  spectacles  to  P.G.  John  Hartshorn  by  the  Loyal  King  William  the 
Fourth  Lodge,  M.XJ.,  as  a  token  of  respect  for  his  serrices  as  secretary  for  21 
years.  October  10th,  1859."  P.G.  Hartshorn,  in  a  few  touching  remarks, 
thanked  the  Lodge  for  their  kindness,  and  hoped  that  his  future  conduct 
would  be  such  as  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  good  feeling  manifested 
towards  him  on  that  occasion. 


®I)ttuats* 


On  the  Idth  of  Noyember,  after  a  short  illness,  and  somewhat  prematurely, 
Brother  George  Mountford,  aged  49.  The  deceased  was  a  member  of  the 
St.  John's  Lodge,  Burslem,  for  nearly  nineteen  years ;  and,  though  he  had 
only  filled  the  offices  of  secretary  and  trustee  to  his  Lodge,  yet  he  was  one 
of  those  quiet-thinking,  prudent,  and  firm-purposed  men,  who,  withoat 
ostentation  in  their  manner,  render  inyaluable  seryices  to  the  societies  of 
which  Uiey  are  members.  He  had  for  the  last  nine  years  filled  the  situation 
of  a  manager  or  foreman  to  Messrs.  Mayer  &  Elliot,  extensiye  china  and 
earthenware  manufacturers,  Burslem  and  Longport,  Staflbrdshire,  and  it 
was  gratifying  to  see  the  principal  of  that  firm,  Mr.  Joe.  Meyer,  attending 
the  funeral,  and  thus  testifying  their  respect  for  the  deceased,  and  showing 
he  must  haye  seryed  them  with  ability  and  sincerity. 


THE 
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WILLIAM  HICKTON,  G.M. 


Although  the  name  of  William  Hiekton,  whose  portrait  graces  the 
present  number,  may  not  be  found  in  the  roll  of  Bntain's  ancient  and 
aristocratic  houses,  it  has  long  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  Odd- 
fellowship,  and  ever  been  with  the  foremost  in  those  struggles  for  advance 
and  improvement  which  have  distinguished  our  Order  above  all  other 
bodies  of  men  known  as  Friendly  Societies. 

Our  present  Grand  Master  was  bom  in  Liverpool,  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1823  ;  so  that  he  is  now  thirty-seven  years  of  a^e,  and  one  of 
the  most  youthful  members  advanced  to  the  highest  post  in  the  Manchester 
Unity.  His  father  was  a  h^t-maker  in  Liverpool  at  the  time  the  subject 
of  our  notice  opened  his  eyes  upon  the  world;  but,  about  the  year  1830, 
he  removed  to  Stockport ;  where  he  has  continued  to  reside  ever  since. 
After  passing  n  brief  period  at  school,  the  youthful  William  was  sent  to 
reside  with  a  fanner  in  the  neighboiu'hood,  and  for  three  years  passed  his 
time  in  such  occupations  as  are  incident  to  a  farm  life;  no  doubt 
"  whistling  to  the  plough  "  occasionally,  and  being  trusted  now  and  then' 
to  ••bring  the  kine  home."  It  was,  however,  no  part  of  the  father's  plan 
to  make  his  son  a  farmer.  Like  other  men  acquamted  with  mechanics,  he 
believed  there  was  nothing  like  a  trade ;  so,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  the  boy 
was  apprenticed  to  a  skep  and  basket  maker.  That  he  passed  through  his 
probation  with  credit,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  when  his  "  time  was 
out,"  his  master  made  him  foreman  of  the  workshop,  and  placed  the- 
management  of  the  business  almost  entirely  in  his  hands. 

Here,  then,  it  would  seem,  his  lot  in  life  was  cast ;  but  events  proved  in 
this,  as  in,  many  other  cases,  too  strong  for  human  will,  or  human  fore- 
sight. Scarcely  had  he  held  the  post  of  foreman  for  twelve  months,  when 
one  of  those  unfortunate  disputes,  too  common  between  employer  and 
employed,  occurred ;  and  Mr.  Hickton  taking  part  with  the  men  against 
their  master — the  weak  against  the  strong,  as  ne  believed — was  obliged, 
after  a  brief  struggle,  to  throw  up  his  engagement. 
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Thui,  in  bis  twenty-first  year,  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resouroei,— 
"  the  world  before  him  wnere  to  choose."  His  active  mind  and  inde^ 
pendent  spirit  soon,  however,  found  a  suitable  field  of  action.  In  1844, 
he  commenced  business  as  a  manufacturer  on  his  own  account.  Of  cooiie, 
he  has  been  subjected  to  the  usual  crosses,  losses,  and  disappobtmenti 
attendant  on  every  business  of  a  spectdative  character ;  but  so  well  has  he 
foueht  the  battle  of  life,  that  at  this  moment  he  may  be  said  to  have  fiiirly 
estaolished  a  large  and  remunerative  business  in  Stockport  and  the 
surrounding  district  Industry  and  perseverance  seldom  fail  of  obtaining 
in  the  end  a  suitable  reward. 

Soon  after  coipmencing  business,  he  considered  his  prospects  sufficientlj 
fair  to  allow  him  to  take  a  partner  for  life — the  most  important  partner- 
ship which  man  or  woman  can  contract.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Davenport,  P.V.  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Lodge,  in  tke 
Stockport  district.  The  marriage  has  been  in  every  respect  a  happy  one, 
and  four  dear  children  have  crowned  it 

"Folded  hands,"  says  Goethe,  " never  yet  have  won  a  triumph ; "  and 
we  may  be  sure  that,  with  the  extra  motive  to  exertion  a  loving  wife 
provides,  our  Grand  Master  did  not  allow  the  grass  to  grow  under  hii  feet 
In  the  November  of  1844,  he  had  joined  the  Lodge  to  which  his  fatheHn- 
law  belonged;  and,  in  the  November  following,  he  was  elected  to  tbe 
post  of  Financial  Secretary.  From  the  day  of  his  initiation,  he  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  working  of  friendly  societies;  and  soon  made  himself  master 
of  the  principle  and  practice  of  our  Order.  In  May,  1846,  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  V.G. ;  in  Ma^,  1847,  he  was  chosen  N.G.  of  his  Lodge; 
and,  in  the  November  foUowmg,  consented  to  act  as  N.G.  for  the  second 
time.  He  soon  became  known  as  a  good  Odd-fellow ;  and,  in  1849,  wai 
elected  Corresponding  Secretary  of  his  district.  The  following  year  Mtw 
him  filling  the  post  of  Deputy,  and,  in  1851,  he  attained  tiie  proud  position 
of  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  his  district  His  first  appearance  ss 
Deputy  at  an  Annual  Moveable  Committee  was  at  Dublin ;  since  which 
year  he  has  successively  been  elected  to  the  several  meetings  at  Cariiile, 
Durham,  Lincoln,  Swansea,  and  Leicester.  At  the  Carlisle  meeting,  the 
Stockport  district  was  selected  to  appoint  an  auditor,  to  which  responiiUe 
office  mr.  Hickton  was  elected  in  1852 ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  trustees  of  his  district,  which  post  he  holds  at  the  preient 
moment  He  sat  on  the  Sub-committee  at  .Carlisle  and  Swansea;  and  on 
the  Relief  Committee  at  Dublin  and  Lincoln.  These  facts  are  proofr— if 
proofs  were  needed— of  his  active  participation  in  everything  connected 
with  the  Manchester  Unity.  But,  as  in  his  busmess,  so  in  his  Order, 
Excelsior  has  been  his  motto.  At  the  Durham  and  Lincoln  Committee,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors ;  and  at  the  Swsnsea 
A.M.C.  he  was  chosen  as  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the  Order.  The  crown 
and  triumph  of  his  labours  as  an  Odd-fellow  was  obtained  last  yesr  at 
Leicester,  when  the  deputies  assembled  placed  him  in  the  highest  poet  in 
our  Order,  by  an  unanimous  vote. 

A  new  Lodge,  called  the  Good  Intent,  being  opened  at  Stockport,  &e 
member^  requested  our  Grand  Master  to  take  the  Chair.  He  consented, 
and  for  the  tnird  time  he  officiated  as  N.G.  So  entirely  were  the  memben 
satisfied  with  his  conduct,  that  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  office,  they  pre- 
sented him  with  a  handsome  writing  desk,  and  silver  penholder. 
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What  more  is  there  to  add?  We  have  seen  Mr.  Hickton  purBuing  an 
honourable  ambition  in  every  position  in  which  Providence  has  placed  him ; 
and  we  know  the  extent  of  the  honours  he  has  achieved  in  the  Unity. 
But  jet  there  is  something  more.  In  private  life  he  is  universally 
esteemed ;  and  in  his  business  capacity  he  is  respected  alike  by  employers 
snd  employed.  He  is  one  of  the  Board  of  Surveyors  for  the  township  of 
Stockp<nrt,  and  has  passed  through  the  various  parochial  offices  with  the 
highest  degree  of  credit  Mr.  Hickton  is  enunently  a  self-made  man ; 
snd,  as  regards  the  Manchester  Unity,  there  are  few  instances  in  which  the 
highest  position  has  been  obtained  in  so  short  a  time,  or  in  which  advance- 
ment has  been  so  swift  and  continuous.  At  our  annual  meetings  there  may 
be  men  who  seem  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  proceedings,  but  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  there  are  none  who  understand  our  laws,  their 
constitution  and  requirements,  better  than  Mr.  Hickton.  Firm  in  decision, 
urbane  in  manner,  and  manly  in  bearing,  the  members  of  the  Unity  may 
well  be  satisfied  that  their  deputies  at  Leicester  placed  the  highest  power 
where  it  was  well  deserved ;  and  that  the  honour  and  dignity  of  our  great 
and  prosperous  association  will  lose  nothing  in  the  hands  of  Grand  Master 
Hickton. 


.DEMAIN. 


TRADUIT  DE  0.  F.  PABDON,  A  LE  CHEyALIER  D£  CHATELAIN. 


L'Ange  de  la  malevolence 

Qui  prdsidait  k  ma  naissanee. 
Bit  jaune  sur  mon  berceau  de  chagrin ; 

Mais  I'Ange  d'amour  au  douz  charme, 

D'en  haut  laissa  choir  une  larme 
Sur  moi,  disant :  "  Petiot,  espdre  dans  demain  1 " 

L'&ge  viril  aveo  sa  force 

Vint  me  presenter  mainte  amorce. 

Qui  redoubla  mes  ennuis,  mon  chagrin ; 

Mais  I'Ange  d'amour  au  doux  charme, 
D'en  haut  me  dit :  *'  Sois  sans  alarme, 

Ne  d^sespdre  pas ; — mais  esp4re  en  demain ! ' 


Maintenant  sous  le  poids  de  I'Age, 
J*arrive  i  la  demi^re  page 


page 
D'un  livre,  las !  clos  de  peau  de  chagnn ! 

Mais  de  la  mort  le  dernier  souffle 

Doucettement  nous  emmitoufie 
Pour  le  beau  ciel  Ik  haut — et  j'esp^re  en  demain  I 

Note. — The  above  elegant  translation  of  the  little  poem  "  To-morrow,"  which 
sppeared  in  No.  XII.,  was  forwarded  by  the  erudite  editor  of  Beautes  de  La  Poesie 
AnglaUe.'—Bd. 
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ODD-FELLOWSHIP :  ITS  PRINaPLES  AND  PRACTICE. 


v. — ^FBIENDSHIP,  LOVE,  AND  TRUTH. 


Hatiko,  in  our  plain  g:uide,  endeavoured  to  explain  all  ordinarj  matten,  to 
which  members,  after  initiation,  have  their  attention  necesvarilj  directed;  it 
remains  to  answer  your  question,  *<  Why  the  motto  of  our  Order, — '  Fxiend- 
ahip,  LoTe,  and  Truth,'— -was  adoplted."  |It  is  not  known  who  was  the 
originator  or  founder  of  the  Unity,  neither  is  it  known  who  selected  thi§ 
motto ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  consider  if  a  better  could  have  been  choteo. 
Friendship  with  all  the  world,  Love  to  all  men,  and  Truth  for  uniTezaal 
guidance,  were  noble  things  to  aim  at.  But  it  has  been  suggested  that  there 
may  be  some  doubt  as  to  Uie  sense  in  which  the  words  were  to  be  commoDly 
used.  The  absurdity,  as  some  say,  of  clapping  our  hands,  and  repeating  the 
motto,  simply  stamps  it  as  a  bit  of  clap-trap.  We  cannot,  however,  aamit 
there  is  any  good  gro^md  for  the  doubt,  or  reason  for  so  lightly  talking  of  the 
great  good  that  must  be  effected  by  the  continued  utterance  of  three  of  the 
best  words  ever  used  to  express  grand  ideas  or  virtues. 

We  all  know  that  the  victorious  shout,  the  war  whoop,  the  rallying  crj, 
and  the  commending  cheer,  are  natural  modes  of  expression  with  man ;  vary- 
ing under  different  circumstances,  and  with  the  caprice  of  a  tribe  or  nation. 

Before  our  motto  was  used,  there  were  such  curious  things  in  the  world  ss 
the  "Kentish  Fire,"  "Hurrah,"  "He's  a  jolly  good  fellow,"  and  others, 
commonly  understood ;  and  was  it  at  all  strange  that  something  should  be 
invented  to  become  peculiarly  our  own  f  It  was  good  for  members  of  each 
Lodge ;  it  was  applicable  if  large  gatherings  took  place  in  districts ;  it  was 
to  l^  a  standing  password  in  the  Unity;  and,  above  all,  it  was  to  be 
universally  used  throughout  the  world.  Have  you  ever  heard  how  the  Irish 
emigrant  in  Canada,  the  plodding  Scotchman  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  buir 
Englishman  in  Australia,  have  each  been  stirred  with  emotion  he  could 
hardly  describe,  when  he  has  heard,  for  the  first  time  after  landing,  the  dear 
old  motto  ringing  in  his  ears.  I  have  been  told  it  has  reminded  him  of  the 
happy  Lodge  hours  **  at  home,"  has  awakened  the  youthful  energy  and 
pleasure  he  felt  when  he  first  "  passed  through  the  offices ; "  and  be  hss 
come  to  the  stem,  manly  resolve,  to  make  the  Unity  as  useful  abroad,  as  it 
has  been  to  the  thousands  here.  I  know,  too,  that,  even  amidst  the  horrors 
of  war — in  the  trenches  befiire  Sebastopol — our  members  have  held  "a 
Lodge,"  as  they  called  it,  in  the  weary  hours  of  night-duty ;  and  lately,  the 
same  valiant  Artillerymen  of  Woolwich  told  me  they  should  do  the  same  in 
China.  Is  there  then  no  meaning  in  the  motto,  "  Friendship,  Love,  and 
Truth }  **  no  magic  or  advantage  attached  to  it  ?  Is  it  to  be  put  down  as 
"  a  bit  of  nonsense  we  should  get  rid  of  ? "  Let  us  narrow  its  application  in 
such  a  way  as  to  suppose  it  only  used  in  one  Lodge,  and  what  does  it 
teach  ?  Everything  that  is  really  good  for  mankind.  One  might  fill  a  large 
volume  to  treat  the  subject  properly,  and  many  to  recount  what  auth<»s 
have  written  upon  the  words.  But  we  will  not  encroach  upon  the  domain 
of  modem  essayists ;  we  prefer  rather  to  take  up  one  of  the  old  Grand 
Masters  of  our  mother  tongue ;  and  we  extract  from  what  Francis,  Lord 
Bacon  says  on  Friendship :-~ 

"  It  had  been  hard  for  him  that  spake  it,  to  have  put  more  truth  and  un- 
truth together,  in  a  few  words,  than  in  that  speech, '  Whosoever  is  delighted 
in  solitude,  is  either  a  wild  beast,  or  a  god.  For  it  is  most  true,  tiiat  a 
natural  and  secret  hatred  and  aversion  towards  society,  in  any  man,  hath 
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somewhat  of  the  Mrase  beast ;  but  it  it  most  untrue,  that  it  should  have  any 
character  at  all  of  the  Divine  Nature ;  except  it  proceed,  not  out  of  a  pleasure 
in  solitude,  but  out  of  a  love  and  desire  to  sequester  a  man's  seiU  lur  u 
higher  oonTenation ;  such  as  is  found  to  hare  been  falsely  and  feignedly  in 
some  of  the  heathen,  and  really  and  truly  in  some  of  the  ancient  hermits  and 
holy  fathers  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  mere  and  miserable  solitude  to  waiit 
true  friends,  without  whidi  the  world  is  but  a  wilderness ;  and,  even  in  thiat 
sense  also  of  solitude,  whosoever,  in  the  frame  of  his  nature  and  affections,  is 
unfit  for  Friendship,  he  taketh  it  of  the  beast,  and  not  from  humAuity.  A 
principal  fruit  of  Friendship,  is  the  ease  and  discharge  of  the  fulness  and 
swellings  of  the  heart,  which  passions  of  all  kinds  do  cause  and  induce.  No 
receipt  openeth  the  heart  but  a  true  friend,  to  whom  you  may  impart 
griefs,  joys,  fears,  hopes,  suspicions,  counsels,  and  whatsoever  lieth  upon  the 
heart  to  oppress  it,  in  a  kind  of  civil  shrift  or  confiession.  Those  that  want 
friends  to  open  themselves  unto,  are  cannibals  of  their  own  hearts.  This 
communicating  of  a  man's  self  to  his  friend  works  two  contrary  effects,  for  it 
redoubleth  joys,  and  cutteth  griefs  in  hidves.  There  is  no  man  that  imparteth 
his  joys  to  his  friend,  but  he  joyeth  the  more ;  and  no  man  that  imparteth 
his  griefs  to  his  friend,  but  he  grieveth  the  less.  Friendship,  indeed,  maketh 
a  faur  day  in  the  affections,  from  storms  and  tempests ;  but  it  maketh  day- 
light in  the  understanding,  out  of  darkness  and  ccmfusion  of  thoughts. 
*  Neither  is  this  to  be  understood  only  of  faithful  counsel,  which  a  man 
receiTeth  from  his  friend ;  but,  before  you  come  to  that,  certain  it  is,  that 
whoeoever  hath  his  mind  fraught  with  many  thoughts,  his  wits  and  under- 
standing do  clarify  and  break  up  in  the  communicating  and  discoursing  with 
another :  he  toaseth  his  thoughts  more  easily ;  he  marshalleth  them  more 
orderly ;  he  seeth  how  they  look  when  turned  into  words ;  finally,  he 
waxeth  wiser  than  himself;  and  that  more  b^  an  hour's  discourse,  than  by  a 
day's  meditation.  Neither  is  this  fruit  of  friendship,  in  opening  the  under- 
standing, restrained  only  to  such  friends  as  are  able  to  give  a  man  counsel ; 
(they  indeed  are  best)  but  even  without  Uiat,  a  man  learneth  of  himself,  and 
brinnng  his  own  thoughts  to  Ught,  and  whetteth  his  wits  as  against  a  stone 
whi^  itself  cuts  not.  In  a  word,  a  man  were  better  to  relate  himself  to  a 
statue  or  picture,  than  to  suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smother.  The  light 
that  a  man  receiveth  by  counsel  from  another  is  drier  and  purer  than  that 
which  Cometh  from  his  own  understanding  and  judgment,  which  is  ever 
inftiaed  and  drenched  in  his  affections  and  customs.  So  as,  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  the  counsel  that  a  friend  giveth  and  that  a  man  giveth 
himaelf,  as  there  is  between  the  counsel  of  a  friend  and  of  a  fiatterer ;  for 
there  is  no  such  flatterer  as  is  a  man's  self,  and  there  is  no  such  remedy 
against  flattery  of  a  man's  self  as  the  liberty  of  a  friend.  Counsel  is  of  two 
sorts :  the  one  concerning  manners,  the  other  concerning  business.  For  the 
first,  the  best  preservative  to  keep  the  mind  in  health,  is  the  faithful  admoni- 
tion of  a  friend.  The  calling  of  a  man's  self  to  a  strict  account  is  a  medicine, 
sometimes  too  piercing  and  corrosive.  Beading  good  books  of  morality  is  a 
little  flat  and  dead.  Observing  our  fiiulu  in  others,  is  sometimes  improper 
for  oar  case ;  but  the  best  receipt  (best,  I  say,  to  work,  and  best  to  take)  is 
the  admonition  of  a  friend.  It  is  a  strange  thing  to  behold  what  gross 
errors  and  extreme  absurdities  many  (especially  of  the  greater  sort)  do 
commit  for  want  of  a  friend  to  tell  them  of  them,  to  the  great  damage  both 
of  their  fame  and  fortune.  If  any  man  think  that  he  will  take  counsel,  but 
it  shall  be  by  pieces :  asking  counsel  in  one  business  of  one  man,  and  jn 
another  business  of  another  man ;  it  is  well  (that  is  to  say,  better  perhaps 
than  if  he  asked  none  at  all),  but  he  runneth  two  dangers :  one,  that  he  shall 
not  be  fidthfully  counselled— for  it  is  a  rare  thing,  except  it  be  from  a  perfect 
and  entire  fHend,  to  have  counsel  given,  but  such  as  shall  be  bowed  and 
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crooked  to  tome  ends,  which  he  hath  that  giTeth  it ;  the  other,  that  he  thall 
hare  counsel  given,  hurtful  and  unsafe  (Uiough  with  good  meaning),  and 
mist,  partly  of  mischief,  and  parti  j  of  remedy— even  as  if  you  w«mld  eaU  a 
physician  that  is  thought  good  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  yon  complsin 
of,  but  is  unacquainted  witn  your  body ;  and,  therefore,  may  put  yon  in 
a  way  for  a  perrect  cure,  but  oTerthroweth  your  health  in  some  other  kind, 
and  so  cure  tiie  disease,  and  kill  the  patient.  But  a  friend  that  is  wholly 
acquainted  with  a  man's  estate,  will  beware,  by  furthering  any  present 
business,  how  he  dasheth  upon  other  inconrenience.  And,  therefore,  rest 
not  upon  scattered  counsels;  they  will  rather  distract  and  mislead,  than 
settle  and  direct.  The  best  way  to  represent  to  life  the  manifold  use  of 
friendship  Is,  to  cast  and  see  how  many  things  there  are  which  a  man  cannot 
do  himself;  and  tiien  it  will  appear,  that  it  was  a  sparing  speech  of  the 
ancients  to  say,  'That  a  friend  is  another  himself;'  for  that  a  friend 
is  /br  more  than  himself.  Men  hsTe  their  time,  and  die  many  times  in  desire 
of  some  things  which  they  ptincipally  take  to  heart — ^the  beatowuig  of  a 
child,  the  finishing  of  a  work,  or  the  like.  If  a  man  have  a  true  friend*  he 
may  rest  almost  secure,  that  the  care  of  these  thing|s  will  continue  alter  him. 
So  that  a  man  hath,  as  it  were,  two  lives  in  his  desires.  A  man  hath  a  body, 
and  that  body  is  confined  to  a  place ;  but  where  friendship  is,  all  offices  of 
life  are,  as  it  were,  granted  to  him  and  his  deputy->for  he  may  exercise  them 
by  his  friend.  How  many  things  are  there  which  a  man  cannot,  with  any 
face  or  comeliness,  say  or  do  himself?  A  man  can  scarce  allege  hia  own 
merits  with  modesty,  much  less  extol  them ;  a  man  cannot  sometimes  brook 
to  supplicate  or  beg ;  and  a  number  of  the  like.  But  all  these  things  are 
graceral  in  a  friend's  mouth,  which  are  blushing  in  a  man's  own.  So,  again, 
a  man's  person  hath  many  proper  relations,  which  he  cannot  put  ofll  A 
man  cannot  speak  to  his  son,  but  as  a  father ;  to  his  wife,  but  as  a  hustMud ; 
to  his  enemy,  but  upon  terms :  whereas,  a  friend  may  speak  as  the  ease 
requires ;  and  not  as  it  sorteth  with  the  person.  But  to  enumerate  these 
things  were  endless ;  I  have  given  the  rule  where  a  man  cannot  fitly  play 
his  own  part ;  if  he  have  not  a  friend,  he  may  auit  the  stage."  Quite  true ; 
and  true  also,  you  will  say,  that  this  seems  to  have  been  written  Yesterday. 
Does  it  not  prove  that  a  remark  made  by  Sir  William  Jones  upon  uie  Britiui 
Constitution,  will  apply  to  us  as  Odd^fellows  ?  He  said,  '*  Englishmen  have 
an  honest  prejudice  in  favour  of  their  established  system,  without  having  in 
general  very  distinct  ideas  of  it.  That  constitution  consists  of  form  and 
spirit— of  body  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  and  of  soul ;  but,  in  a  oouxae  of 
years,  the  form  is  apt  to  deviate  so  widely  from  the  spirit,  that  it  becomes 
exMdient,  almost  every  century,  to  restore  its  genuine  spirit  and  loveliness." 

We  have  therefore  restored  for  general  reading  Bacon's  practical  exposition 
of  Friendship ;  and  now  let  us  see  what  he  toys  as  to  our  next  -word, 
••Love." 

*'  The  stage  is  more  beholding  to  love,  than  the  life  of  man.  For,  ns  to  the 
stage,  love  is  ever  matter  of  comedies,  and  now  and  then  of  tragedies ;  but 
in  Ufe  it  doth  much  mischief-— sometimes  like  a  syren,  sometimes  like  afiiry. 
There  is  in  a  man's  nature  a  secret  inclination  and  motion  towards  love  of 
others,  which,  if  it  be  not  spent  upon  some  one,  or  a  few,  doth  natarally 
spread  itself  towards  many ;  and  maketh  men  become  humane  and  charitable, 
as  it  is  seen  sometime  in  friars.  Nuptial  love  msdteth  mankind ;  friend!  v 
love  perfecteth  it;  but  wanton  love  corrupteth  and  imbaseth  it."  Witn 
nuptial  love  and  wanton  love  we  have  nothing  to  do :  but  this  friendly  love 
requires  some  further  remark.  In  Blackwood's  Magazine  there  is  a  story 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  that  he  went  about  and  visited  his  clergy  unexpectedly. 


and  saw  how  they  were  employed,  and  how  their  fiocks  fared.  It  is  said  that 
/on  one  occasion  he  went  m  disguise,  and  begged  alms  at  a  eurate'a  house. 
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The  ciirmte  was  out  upon  his  duty,  bat  the  pradent  wife  soundly  lectured  the 
old  man,  thoush  she  gaye  him  rdief.  *  For  shame,  old  man,  at  Uiese  years 
to  go  begging  r  these  are  not  the  usual  fruits  of  an  honest,  industrious,  and 
godly  lile.  Tell  me,  old  man,  how  many  commandments  are  there  ? '  The 
old  Busn,  with  seeming  confusion,  stammered  out, '  Ele?en ! '  '  I  thought  so/ 
said  ehe,  *  go  thy  ways,  old  man ;  and  here,  take  this  book  with  thee,  and 
leariL  thy  catechism ;  and  the  next  time  you  are  asked,  say  ten.*  The  arch- 
bishop took  his  departure,  and  had  it  rormally  announced  that  he  should 
preach  the  next  day  in  the  parish  church.  The  morning  came :  little  thought 
the  good  woman  that  the  archbishop  was  the  old  alms  beggar,  till  he  gave 
his  text  and  comment, — '  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love 
one  another.'  *  It  should  seem,'  begins  the  sermon, '  by  this  text,  that  there 
are  eleven  commandments.'  The  old  man  was  recognised,  and  the  curate's 
wife  acknowledged,  with  some  shame  to  herself,  that  there  was  another  and 
a  new  commandment.  Now,  how  shall  I  apply  this,  but  by  recommending 
the  bishops,  instead  of  sending  round  printed  circulars  of  inquiry,  to  go  them- 
selTes,  and  preach  from  the  same  text ;  and  thus,  instead  of  encouraging 
dissent,  teach  both  pastors  and  their  flocks  to  love  one  another." 

"  Ah,"  say  our  meihbers,  "it  is  all  Tery  well  to  get  us  to  infer  we  must 
practise  this  universal  love,  but  do  our  betters  do  so?  Even  this  you  have 
given  is  an  instance  that  the  educated  classes  are  often  found  wanting.*' 
True  again ;  but  still  every  one  added  to  the  list  of  those  who  put  such 
precepts  into  practice,  makes  the  world  so  much  better.  And  we  must  not 
forget  that  publications  are  read  in  the  higher  circles  which  teach  them  in  a 
sinular  manner ;  and  we  may  also  suppose  that  some,  at  least,  profit  by 
what  they  read.  Let  us  quote  now,  in  illustration,  from  some  "Assays  on 
the  Principles  of  Charitable  Institutions." 

••  If  you  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  character  and  cirenmstanees 
of  a  neighbour  in  your  rank  of  life,  you  do  not  expect  to  learn  them  by  send- 
ing a  messenger  to  his  house,  or  by  paying  a  single  formal  call.  No ;  you  go 
younelf ;  you  cultivate  his  acquaintance ;  you  snare  in  his  hospitality ;  and, 
uyou  are  of  a  benevolent  disposition,  a  thousand  nameless  opportunities 
will  occur  in  the  sequel  of  your  intercourse  for  contributing  to  his  enjoyment, 
or  promoting  his  welfare  and  prosperity.  Live  amongst  me  poor.  Dare  to 
surmount  the  barriers  which  an  artificial  reserve  dm  erected :  enter  their 
cottages  in  your  daily  walk, — ^not  as  a  dictator,  not  as  a  mere  giver  of  idms, 
not  as  a  spy  upon  their  household  arrangements ; — go  as  their  equal.  Carry 
with  you  no  sense  of  superiority,  but  that  which  a  more  elevated  tone  of 
piety,  and  a  more  enlightened  intellect,  may  claim ;  and,  if  you  possess 
courtesy  to  charm,  and  knowledge  to  instruct,  and  eloquence  to  captivate  the 
polished  circle,  disdain  not  to  employ  all  these  accomplishments  to  win  the 
confidence,  and  purify  the  affections  of  the  humblest  of  your  fellow-beings, 
^en  shall  you  learn  what  no  well-digested  rules  can  teach, — ^how  money 
can  be  given,  and  yet  be  felt  as  the  least  of  the  benefits  conferred ;  how  the 
stream  of  munificence  may  largely  flow,  and  leave  no  pollution  in  its  course ; 
how  the  generous  harvest  of  humility  and  love  may  spring  up  in  the  place  of 
servile  denendence,  or  of  sordid,  grasping  selfishness.  Only  try  the  experi- 
ment ;  and,  instead  of  complaining  any  longer  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  poor, 
you  will  discover  that,  wherever  your  lot  may  be  cast,  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  make  a  heart's  home ;  and,  should  sickness  or  misfortune  overtake 
you,  they  will  be  etonthed  by  the  affectionate  sympathy,  and  cheered  by  the 
lervent  prayers  of  those  whose  attachment  you  have  purchased — not  by 
costly  donations — but  by  that  simple  language  of  hrotherty  fose,  which  finds 
its  way  to  the  heart  alike  of  the  cottager  and  the  noble ;  and  which  softens, 
purifies,  and  expands  every  soul  within  reach  of  its  infiuence." 

*'  It  is,  in  truth,  only  by  means  of  a  more  frequent  and  friendly  interchange 
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offering  than  has  hitherto  prevailed  among  the  di&rent  ordera  of  die 
mtmity*  that  the  bond  of  social  vnion  can  be  permanently  atrengthened. 
Thus  done  may  the  more  advanced  civiliaatioa  of  the  educated  ranks  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  tone  of  morals  and  mannera  which  perrade  the 
nation  at  large  ;  and  thna  alone  can  the  higher  dasaea  acquire  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  wanta  and  habita  of  their  inferiors,  which  will  qualify  them 
wisdy  to  adapt  their  varioua  plana  of  benefioenoe  to  the  real  neceaaitiea  of 
those  whom  they  desire  to  serve.  Few  among  the  rich  are  aware  how  easily 
they  might  thus  surround  themselves  with  an  impregnable  barrier  of  attaeh- 
ment — a  barrier  which  no  political  convulsions  would  be  able  to  deatroy.** 

And  Archdeacon  Hale  insists  that,  **  the  more  we  embody  oorselvea  and 
our  happhieas  with  the  interest  of  others — the  interests  of  the  whole — the 
more  in  reality  we  consult  our  own  happiness.  In  the  pursuit  of  any  merely 
solitary  schemea,  we  shall  reap  only  disappointments,  if  we  attempt  to 
detach  ounelves  from  the  general  mass,  to  individualise  ourselves  from  tile 
community  of  our  species,  we  shall  be  imprisoned  and  pent  in.  When  the 
barriers  of  selfishness  are  broken  down,  and  the  current  of  benevolence  is 
suffered  to  flOw  generously  abroad,  and  circulate  fSir  and  near  around,  then 
we  are  in  a  capacity  of  the  greatest  and  best  enjoyments."  These  are 
touching  sentences ;  they  are  surely  enough  to  make  us  feel  what  love  ahould 
be  in  our  '*  Order ; "  and  to  practise  such  love  is  easy,  if  we  onoe  will  it 
shall  be  done. 

We  will  return  to  Lord  Bacon,  for  some  passages  on  "Truth." 
"  *  What  is  truth  ? '  said  jesting  Pilate ;  and  would  not  stay  for  an  answer. 
Certainly  there  be  that  delight  in  giddiness,  and  count  it  a  bondage  to  fix  a 
belief;  affecting  free  will  in  thinking,  as  well  as  in  acting.    And  though  the 
sects  of  philosophers  of  that  kind  be  gone,  yet  there  remain  certain  'dis- 
coursing wits  which  are  of  the  same  veins,  though  there  be  not  so  much 
blood  in  them  as  in  those  of  the  ancients.    But  it  is  not  only  the  difficulty 
and  labour  which  men  take  in  finding  out  of  truth — nor  again,  that  when 
it  is  found,  it  imposeth  upon  men's  thoughts — ^that  doth  bring  lies  into 
favour ;  but  a  natural,  though  corrupt,  love  of  the  lie  it>elf.    One  of  the 
later  schools  of  the  Grecians  ezamineth  the  matter,  and  is  at  a  stand  to 
think  what  should  be  in  it  that  men  should  love  lies,  where  neither  they 
make  for  pleasure^as  with  poets ;  nor  for  advantage — as  with  the  merchant ; 
but  for  the  lie's  sake.    But  I  cannot  tell :  this  same  Truth  is  a  naked  and 
open  daylight,  that  doth  not  show  the  masques,  and  mummeries,   and 
triumphs  of  the  world,  half  so  stately  and  dantily  as  candle-lights.     Truth 
may,  perhaps,  come  to  the  price  of  a  pearl,  that  showeth  best  by  day ;  but  it 
will  not  rise  to  the  price  of  a  diamond  or  carbuncle,  that  showeth  best  in 
varied  lights.    A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure.    Doth  any  man 
doubt,  that  if  there  were  taken  out  of  men's  minds,  vain  opinions,  flattering 
hopes,  false  valuations,  imaginations  as  one  would,  and  the  like,  but  it  would 
leave  the   minds    of  a  number  of  men,  poor  shrunken  things — full  of 
melancholy  and  indisposition ;  and  unpleasing  to  themselves.    There  is  no 
vice  that  doth  so  cover  a  man  With  shame,  as  to  be  found  false  and  perfidious. 
It  is  not  the  Be  that  passeth  through  the  mind,  but  the  lie  that  sinketh  in, 
and  settleth  in  it,  that  doth  the  hurt.    But  howsoever  these  things  are  thua 
in  men's  depraved  judgments  and  affections,  yet  truth,  which  only  doth 
judgpe  itself,  teacheth  that  the  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  Uie  love-making  or 
wooing  of  it ;  the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it ;  and  the 
belief  of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it ;  is  the  sovereign  good  of  human 
nature.  The  poet  saith,  vet  excellenUy  well :  *  It  is  a  pleasure  to  stand  upon 
the  shore,  and  to  see  ships  tost  upon  the  sea ;  a  pleasure  to  stand  in  the 
window  of  a  castle,  and  to  see  a  battle,  and  the  adventures  thereof,  below : 
but  no  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  standing  upon  the  vantage  ground  of 
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Truth  (a  hill  not  to  be  oommanded,  and  where  the  air  is  always  clear  and 
serene),  and  to  see  the  errors,  and  wanderings,  and  mists,  and  tempests,  in 
the  Tale  below.  So  always,  that  this  prospect  be  with  pity,  and  not  with 
swelling,  or  pride.  Certainly  it  is  heaven  upon  earth  to  have  a  man's  mind 
more  in  Charity,  rest  in  Providence,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  Truth.'  " 

Little  can  be  added  usefully  to  such  majestic  poetry ;  but,  in  taking  leave 
of  you,  for  the  present,  I  may  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  Order  teaches 
you  to  stretch  out  your  hand  to  a  brother  in  distress,  to  offer  up  your 
warmest  petitions  for  his  welfare,  to  assist  him  with  your  best  counsel  and 
advice,  and  to  betray  no  confidence  he  may  repose  in  you.  In  joining  us, 
you  haTe  cause  to  rejoice  at  the  extension  of  the  means  at  your  command  for 
the  enltivation  of  the  principle  of  brotherly  love,  the  exercise  of  your 
charitable  impulses,  and  the  preservation  of  the  independence  of  yourself 
and  brethren.  Therefore,  practise  Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth  ;  and  show 
that  Odd-fellowship  has  not  only  a  tendency  to  promote  a  more  kindly 
appreciation  of  the  sentiments  of  those  with  whom  we  may  sometimes  differ 
in  the  struggles  incident  to  practical  life ;  but  to  soften  down  the  asperity 
and  rancour  too  frequently  engendered  by  excited  enthusiasm,  or  ill-regulated 

Sarty  seal.    Further,  that  it  will  also  make  those  who  enter  amongst  us — 
etter  husbands,  better  fathers,  and  better  members  of  society. 

G.  F.  P. 


TAKINGS  AND  LEAVINGS. 


BY    THE    LATE    BERNARD    BARTON. 


What  does  ace  take  away  ? 
Bloom  from  the  chedc,  and  lustre  from  the  eye; 

The  spirits  light  and  gay, 
Unclouded  as  the  summer's  bluest  sky. 

What  do  years  steal  away } 
The  fond  heart's  idol.  Love,  that  gladden'd  life ; 

Friendships,  whose  (.aimer  sway 
We  trusted  to  in  hours  of  darker  strife. 

What  must  with  time  decay  ? 
Young  Hope's  wild  dreams,  and  Fancy's  visions  bright, 

Life's  evening  sky  grows  grey, 
And  darker  clouds  prelude  Death's  coming  night. 

But  not  for  such  we  mourn  ! 
We  knew  them  frail,  and  brief  their  date  assigned. 

Our  spirits  are  forlorn, 
licss  from  Time's  thefts,  than  what  he  leaves  behind. 

What  do  years  leave  behind  ? 
Unruly  passions,  impotent  desires, 

Distrusts  and  thoughts  unkind. 
Love  of  the  world,  and  self,— which  last  expires. 
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For  ihete,  for  these  we  grieve  1 
What  Time  has  robbed  lu  of,  we  knew  must  go ; 

But  what  he  deigns  to  leave, 
Not  only  finds  us  poor,  out  keeps  us  so. 

It  ought  not  thus  to  be ; 
Nor  would  it,  knew  we  meek  Religion's  sway. 

Her  votary's  eye  could  see 
How  little  Time  can  give  or  take  away. 

Faith,  in  the  heart  enshrined. 
Would  make  Time's  gifts  enjoyed  and  used,  while  lent. 

And  all  it  left  behind. 
Of  Love  and  Grace  a  noble  monument. 


THE  CHAMPION  OF  BREIDAVIK. 


Amoito  the  Scandinavian  Sagas  there  is  a  romantic  love-story,  which  seems 
worth  telling  to  a  modem  generation.  It  is  a  story  that  cannot  well  be  told 
without  some  imaginative  colouring,  as  the  facts  on  record  are  rather  scanty, 
and  are  set  forth  in  the  old  chxonicle  with  a  brevity  that  seems  better  suited 
to  historic  compilation,  than  to  a  narrative  of  sentiment  and  passion.  W« 
shall  tell  it,  therefore,  with  a  little  latitude  of  representation— not  altering, 
or  diverging  from  the  recorded  facts  and  incidents ;  but  taking  them  up  si 
'  suggestive  Sireads  of  statement,  and  giving  them  something  of  the  form  of 
a  dramatic  and  picturesque  narration.  The  story  will  be  none  the  worse  for 
this  style  of  treatment ;  and,  in  point  of  readableness,  it  may  gain  some 
slight  advantages. 

Be  it  known,  then,  that  some  time  in  the  tenth  century,  before  the  Intro- 
duction of  Christiahity  into  Scandinavia,  there  lived  and  flourished  a  eertsin 
Pagan  Pontiff  of  the  name  of  Snorre ;  whose  palatial  dwelling  or  establish- 
ment  wss  situate  at  Helzafell.    Hq  was  a  very  powerful  pontiff,  and  appear*, 
like  some  other  pontiffii,  to  have  been  not  particularly  scrupulous  in  bii 
conduct.    He  had,  among  his  various  qualifications  and  accomplishments,  t 
wonderful  talent  fdr  over-reaching  people ;  some  feats  of  which  are  told  of 
him  that  are  beside  our  present  purpose.    These,  accordingly,  we  pass  over; 
and  proceed  to  mention,  that  among  the  members  of  his  household  he  had  a 
most  beautiful  sister,  named  Thured,  who  was  exceedingly  adxnired  bv  the 
gallants  of  that  time  and  neighbourhood.    Thured  of  Froda  she  was  called-* 
a  fair-haired,  transparent-complexioned,  exquisite-looking  creature ;  whom 
it  was'  difficult  to  see  and  not  to  fall  in  love  with.    She  was  gentle,  too,  at 
well  as  beautiful;    and  had  certain  winning  ways,  which  rendered  her 
intensely  fascinating.    It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  out  of  the  list  of 
her  admirers  there  should  st  length  step  forward  some  one  who  had  the 
audacity  to  make  love  to  her.    A  gallant  gentleman,  named  BJom,  the  ion 
of  Astrand,  was  the  daring  individual.    Not  a  finer  or  a  braver  fellow  erer 
sued  for  a  lady's  hand,  and  it  was  apparently  his  good  fortune  not  to  sue  Is 
vain.    The  lovely  Thured  listened  to  him,  approved  his  manly  looks  end 
spirit,  liked  the  report  of  his  brave  deeds,  and  along  with  her  admiration, 
bestowed  on  him  her  affections.    They  had  some  glorious,  endearing  inter- 
views—often stolen  ones,  we  fancy — and  it  grew  to  be  an  understocM  thing 
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between  them  that,  loving  each  other  truly,  they  were  eome  day  to  attain 
the  reward  of  their  attachment. 

But  it  seeme  to  have  been  a  fact,  lon^  before  Shakspeare  remarked  it,  that 
the  oourae  of  tme  love,  instead  of  running  amoothly,  is  apt  to  be  a  turbi<i 
and  sadly  troubled  current.  There  was  brother  Snorre  to  be  consulted,  anc 
he  did  not  look  upon  the  chevalier  Bjorn  with  the  same  eves  as  his  sister, 
Snorre  was  a  prudent  man,  and  had  an  eye  to  the  '*  main  chance ;  "  and,  ai 
there  happened  to  come  forward  just  then  a  riral  who  was  considerabl} 
richer,  he  set  his  mind  upon  making  Thured  marry  him.  Poor  Thured !  il 
was  a  sad  pity,  for  she  did  not  care  m  the  least  for  this  new  suitor;  she  lorec 
^om,  and  therefore  was  not  likely  all  at  once  to  be  able  to  Iotc  another 
He  might  be  a  worthy  gentleman  enough,  and  had  no  doubt  done  hei 
honour  in  proposing  for  her  hand ;  but  he  was  not  the  man  she  wanted 
Could  not  a  poor  Scandinavian  maiden  be  permitted  to  make  ohuice  of  hei 
own  lover?  **Byno  means,"  answered  the  imperious  pontiff;  '* there  ari 
state  reasons  (and  perhaps  he  said  church  and  state  reasons)  to  the  contrary 
it  dcTolves  on  me  to  select  your  husband ;  and  in  this  gentleman  of  nobl< 
lineage  and  unexceptional  position,  I  beg  you  to  behold  the  man."  The  wil! 
of  the  pontiff  brother  was  law  in  such  a  matter,  and  against  it  there  was  nc 
piivilege  or  possibility  of  appeal.  So  the  beautiful  Thured  was  married  U 
the  rival,  and  lived  anything  but  *'  happily  '*  ever  afterwards. 

One  can  readily  understand  that  Bjorn  was  immensely  incensed  anc 
troubled  by  this  proceeding.  He  would  have  very  much  liked  to  challenge 
the  elated  hridesroom  to  a  spell  at  single  combat,  with  broadswords  or  battle< 
axes ;  in  which  ne  would  have  no  doubt  done  his  best  to  reduce  the  belovec 
Thured  to  a  premature  state  of  widowhood.  No  opportunity  of  the  .sor 
occurring,  he  si^niiied  his  disgust  by  straichtway  leaving  the  coimtry 
B?orn  sails  away  to  1  he  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  ana  there  joins  a  famous  company 
of  sea-rovers,  called  the  Jomsburg  Vikings.  In  this  worthy  society  he  sooi 
distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  and  ^eat  daring ;  and,  after  sundr] 
exploits,  obtained  among  his  comrades  the  imposing  title  of  the  Champion  o 
Breidavik.  By  what  particular  acts  of  prowess  this  title  was  acquired,  th< 
chronicle  does  not  inform  us ;  but  there  is  every  likelihood  that  they  were  o 
a  kind  which  in  these  later  days  would  have  qualified  the  champion  for  th< 

SUows.  For,  to  say  the  truth,  the  enterprise  in  which  our  friend  Bjomhac 
come  engaged,  was  nothing  more  honourable  than  piracy ;  but  then  it  ii 
to  be  remembered  that  piracy  in  those  days,  among  those  northern  peoples 
was  reckoned  a  sort  of  chivalry.  To  run  out  in  a  swift  ship  from  somi 
secluded  fiord,  and  sail  forth  upon  the  main,  bearing  down  on  some  lumber 
ing  merchantman,  and  making  conquest  of  her  cargo,  was  then  the  accreditee 
way  of  acquiring  fortune,  and  gaining  a  distinguished  reputation.  Some 
times  the  plan  was  to  drop  down  upon  the  land,  surprise  a  village,  have  i 
contest  with  the  inhabitants,  make  free  with  their  possessions,  and  pusl 
back  to  sea  to  share  the  spoil.  By  such-like  strokes  of  enterprise,  a  bok 
sea-rover,  after  a  few  cruises,  would  commonly  find  himself  so  far  improve( 
in  personal  circumstances,  as  to  be  able  to  retire  with  a  competent  inde 
pendence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  excitement  of  that  way  of  life,  anc 
the  reckless  habits  of  expenditure  it  fostered,  tended  to  induce  a  great  mani 
to  adhere  to  it  as  a  permanent  profession ;  yet  there  seem  to  have  beei 
instances  in  which  it  was  adopted  for  only  temporarv  purposes,  and  wa 
relinquished  by  the  adventurer  when  he  conceived  he  had  gained  as  mucl 
by  it  as  was  needful  for  his  objects.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  casi 
with  Bjorn ;  as  we  learn  that,  after  many  dougnty  deeds,  done  by  sea  an< 
land,  he  at  length  returned,  loaded  with  wealth  and  honours,  to  his  nativi 
country. 
Let  the  imaginative  reader  now  project  himself  as  far  back  into  the  past  ai 
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the  summer- time  of  the  year  999,  when,  soon  after  Bjom'e  aniTal,  there  was 
held  a  great  fair  at  Froda,  whither  all  the  merchants,  clad,  we  are  told,  *'  in 
coloured  garments,"  congregated  from  the  adjacent  country.  Thither  came 
every  one  who  was  interested  either  in  the  business  or  amusements  of  the  day, 
and  thither,  amongst  others,  came  Bjom*s  old  love,  the  lady  of  Froda — ^look- 
ing, one  may  fancy,  somewhat  worn  and  faded,  from  long  brooding  over  her 
former  disappointment,  ^om  being  there,  he  **  went  up  and  spoke  to  her, 
and  it  was  thought  likely  their  talk  would  last  long,  since  they  for  such  a 
length  of  time  had  not  seen  each  other."  Bjom,  we  may  suppose,  told  her 
something  of  his  late  adventures,  and  how  he  had  prospered  m  them ;  hint- 
ing, perhaps,  that,  notwithstanding,  he  did  not  care  much  for  his  fortune^ 
since  she,  with  whom  he  would  have  been  proud  to  share  it,  was  no  longer  in 
a  position  to  honour  him  to  that  extent.  The  gentle  Thured  sighed  a  little, 
and  the  brave  man  could  see  that  her  heart  was  very  sad.  They  talked 
longer  than  looked  seemly  to  the  bystanders,  and  the  meeting  proved  the 
occasion  of  fresh  trouble  to  Bjom.  As  was  natural  enough,  to  this  renewal 
of  old  acquaintance,  both  the  lady's  husband  and  her  brother  very  much 
objected ;  and,  as  a  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  it,  and  avoiding  scandal,  it 
appears  to  have  occurred  to  Snorre,  that  "it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
kill  Bjom." 

So,  shortly  afterwards,  "  about  the  time  of  hay-making,"  off  he  rides  one 
day,  with  a  number  of  retainers,  to  the  youog  man's  nouse,  intending  to 
settle  all  scores  with  him  by  the  convenient  process  of  assassination.  On  the 
way  he  carefully  instructed  one  of  his  followers  how  to  deal  the  necessary 
blow.  Bjom  was  in  the  home-field  mending  his  sledge ;  and,  as  the 
cavalcade  appeared  in  sight,  he  immediately  guessed  what  motive  had 
inspired  the  visit.  He  accordingly  went  straight  up  to  Snorre,  who  rode  in 
front,  and  held  the  knife  with  which  he  had  been  working  in  such  a  position 
as  to  be  able  to  stab  the  pontiff  to  the  heart,  should  any  of  the  foUoweza 
attempt  to  lift  their  hands  against  himself.  Comprehending  his  design, 
Snorre's  friends  kept  quiet.  Bjom,  meanwhile,  in  an  assumed  indifferent 
manner,  asked  what  was  the  news.  Some  immaterial  conversation  followed ; 
and,  on  Bjom's  pressing  to  know  the  object  of  the  visit,  Snorre  at  length, 
confessed  that  he  had  intended  to  kill  him ;  adding,  however,  in  a  sort  of 
bantering  fashion,  "  Thou  tookest  such  a  lucky  grip  of  me  at  our  meeting, 
that  thou  must  have  peace  this  time.'*  He  urged,  nevertheless,  that  Bjom 
should  discontinue  his  objectionable  attentions  to  the  lady  Thured  ;  seeing 
that,  whether  innocent  or  not,  they  could  not  but  be  the  occasion  of  oflence 
to  her  husband  and  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  scandalous  gossip  they 
were  likely  to  give  rise  to  in  the  neighbourhood.  Bjom  could  not  promise 
to  abstain  from  seeing  her,  as,  being  so  near  to  her,  he  found  the  temptation 
too  great  to  be  resisted.  After  furuier  conversation,  however,  he  consented 
to  leave  the  country — Uiat  being  apparently  the  best  for  all  parties. 

Having,  therefore,  manned  a  ship,  he  put  to  sea  that  verj  summer,  whether 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  or  on  some  commercial  enterprise,  remains  to  the 
present  date  unknown.  At  the  time  of  sailing,  we  are  informed,  **  a  north- 
east wind  was  blowing,  which  wind  lasted  long  during  that  summer ; "  and, 
it  is  supposed,  that  Bjom  was  carried  by  it  into  unexpected  longitudes ;  for, 
it  is  added,  that  nothinsr  was  heard  of  his  ship  **  since  this  long  time."  It 
was  accordingly  concluded  that  it  was  all  over  with  the  poor  Champion  of 
Breidavik.  Snorre  and  his  brother-in-law,  no  doubt,  thought  it  a  luckT 
riddance ;  and,  if  he  was  lamented  by  anybody,  it  was  by  the  lady  Thureo, 
secretly.    And  here  the  Saga,  which  we  have  so  far  followed,  leaves  him. 

But,  surprising  to  say,  Bjom,  though  so  long  unheard  of,  was  all  the  while 
alive  and  flourishing,  and  turns  up  thirty  years  afterwards  '*  in  the  uttermoat 
parts  of  the  earth.'^   A  later  Saga  relates  that,  in  the  year  1029,  a  certain 
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Icelander,  named  Gudlief,  undertook  a  voyage  to  Limerick,  in  Ireland.  On 
his  return  home,  he  "was  driven  out  of  his  course  by  north-east  ^inds,  he 
knew  not  where.  After  drifting  for  many  days  to  the  westward,  he  at  last 
fUls  in  with  land — a  land  quite  unknown  to  him,  alike  by  experience  and 
description.  On  approaching  the  beach,  a  great  crowd  of  people  came  down 
to  meet  the  strangers,  apparently  with  intentions  by  no  means  friendly. 
They  are  suffered  to  land,  however ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  'a  tall  and 
Tenerable  chieftain  makes  his  appearance ;  and,  to  Oudlief  s  great  astonish- 
ment, addresses  them  in  the  Icelandic  tongue.  Under  his  protection,  the 
weary  mariners  were  very  honourably  entertained ;  Uiough,  on  the  whole, 
not  much  encouraged  to  prolong  their  stay.  wAiter  supplying  them  with 
provisions,  the  old  man  advised  tiiem  to  speed  back  to  Iceland,  as  it  would 
be  unsafe  for  them  to  remain  where  they  were.  Oudlief  desired  to  know  the 
name  of  his  entertainer,  but  this  the  chieftain  refused  to  tell.  He  having 
learnt,  however,  that  Oudlief  came  from  the  nighbourhood  of  Snaefell,  he 
seemed  disposed  to  prolong  the  conversation,  and  asked  him  certain  questions 
respecting  persons  and  families  thereabouts  residing.  He  named  in  par- 
ticular the  ladir  Thured  of  Froda,  and  asked,  if  she  was  still  living.  Being 
told  she  was,  the  chieftain  next  inquired  after  her  son,  Kjartan  ;  and  wished 
to  learn  whether  he  had  grown  up  a  likely  youth.  The  report  in  this  case 
being  also  favourable,  the  old  man  brought  forth  a  sword  and  a  ring,  which 
he  put  into  Oudlief  s  hands.  The  ring,  he  said,  was  to  be  given  to  the  lady 
Thured,  and  the  sword  to  her  son  Elartan.  When  Oudlief  asks  by  whom  he 
is  to  say  the  gifts  are  sent,  the  chieftain  answers,  *'  Say  they  come  from  one 
who  was  a  better  friend  of  the  Lady  of  Froda,  than  of  her  broUier,  Snorre  of 
Helzafell."  Oudlief  thereupon  departs,  and  in  process  of  time  gets  back  to 
hb  own.  country. 

When  he  came  to  xelate  his  adyentures,  and  present  the  gifts  he  had 
brought  from  the  strange  land,  a  good  deal  of  wondering  speculation  was 
excited  respecting  the  ancient  chieftain ;  and,  all  particulars  bein?  considered, 
it  was  concluded  that  this  man  was  Bjom,  the  son  of  Astrand,  Champion  of 
Breidavik.  The  remote  land  on  which  he  was  found  is  believed  to  have 
been  some  portion  of  America.  Scattered  throughout  the  Sagas,  are  several 
notices  of  a  distant  country  in  the  West,  which  is  called  Ireland  ed  Mekla — 
Great  Ireland  ;  or.  The  White  Man's  Land.  Oudlief,  during  his  stay  on  the 
strange  coast,  noticed  that  the  inhabitants  spoke  a  language  which  to  him 
seemed  Irish.  So  perhaps  Bjom  had  settled  there  at  the  head  of  an  Irish 
colony.  The  Oslic  philologists  profess  to  trace  a  remarkable  affinity  between 
many  of  the  American  Indian  dialects  and  the  ancient  Celtic  speech,  which, 
if  this  supposition  be  well  founded,  would  be  readily  accounted  for.  It  is 
known  that  the  Northmen,  after  colonizing  Greenland,  made  subsequent  dis- 
covery of  the  American  Continent ;  and  we  may  have  here  some  traces  of 
one  of  Uieir  earliest  settlements.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  one  cannot  help 
admiring  the  constancy  of  Bjom's  affection ;  his  love  for  the  lady  Thured 
surviving  all  the  vicissitudes  of  an  adventurous  and  troubled  life,  and 
prompting  him  to  send  her  tokens  of  his  regard  after  an  exile  of  thirty 
yevn.  She  must  have  seen  that,  after  all,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
married  Bjom,  in  spite  of  all  the  pontics  of  the  earth  ! 
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WINDSOR  CASTLE,  PARKS,  AND  FOREST. 

BT  GEORGE  MABKHAM  TWEDDELL,  P.G., 
Author  of  "  Shaispere :  his  Times  and  Contemporaries,"  etc. 

I  BKTT  not  the  feelings  of  tltai  man  or  woman  who  can  visit  Windsor  without 
being  deeply  moved.  To  the  lover  of  fine  sylvan  scenery ;  to  the  student  of 
architecture^  sculpture,  and  painting ;  and  to  the  true  reader  of  the  history  and 
poetiy  of  our 'common  country,  it  is  indeed  hallowed  ground.  For  myself  my 
visit  to  Windsor,  though  it  was  a  much  riiorter  one  than  I  could  have  wished 
it  to  have  bem,  is  one  of  those  pleasant  drcumstanoes  in  a  life  of  care,  which 
I  always  look  bade  upon  with  pleasure,  and  the  recollection  of  which  I  will 
cherish  to  the  latest  period  of  my  existence. 

So  many  views  of  Windsor  Castle  have  been  published  of  late,  not  only  as 
separate  engravings,  or  in  illustrated  books  and  serials,  but  on  the  lids  of 
fimpy  boxes,  and  on  the  wrappers  of  scented  soaps,  down  even  to  the  veiy 
paper  in  which  one's  tea  or  coffee  is  folded  up  by  the  grocer,  that  every  reader 
of  this  article  must  be  much  better  acquainted  with  the  exterior  appearance 
of  the  palace-fortress,  than  any  word-picture  of  mine  can  possibly  make  him. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Windsor  Castle  is  built,  as  every  castle  should  be^  on  a 
considerable  eminence ;  that  it  occupies  upwards  of  twelve  acres  of  ground ; 
and  that  the  views  Itom  the  terraces  are  most  delightfuL  Well  might 
garrulous  old  Pepys  exdaim :  "  But,  oh  !  the  prospect  that  is  in  the  balcony 
at  the  queen's  lodgings,  and  the  terrace  and  walk,  are  strange  things  to  con- 
sider ;  being  the  best  in  the  world  t "  The  North  Terrace  was  made  by  Queen 
Elisabeth,  and  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  in  England ;  the  Thames, 
not  yet  polluted  by  London  filth,  winds  at  our  feet  through  pleasant  meadows 
and  fertile  corn-fields;  beyond, as  far  as  eye  can  reach,  are  green  hills  and 
bosky  dells,  which  ring  each  mom  and  eve  with  the  melody  of  innumerable 
feathered  dioristers ;  immediately  opposite,  on  the  Buckinghamshire  side  of 
the  river,  is  &r-fkmed  Eton  College,  calUng  up  fresh  in  one's  memoxy  the 
beautiful  ode  of  Gray,  beginning : — 

"  Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  Umeta, 
That  crown  the  watery  glade." 

Nor  is  the  poet  Gray  the  only  illustrious  name  associated  with  Eton  CoUem, — 
the  preat  William  Pitt»  first  Earl  of  Chatham ;  Charles  Pratt^  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Conmion  Pleas  during  the  trial  of  John  Wilkes,  and 
afterwards  Earl  of  Camden ;  George  Canning ;  the  Honorable  Charles  James 
Fox;  the  literary  Lord  Lyttleton;  Bishop  Pearson;  Professor  Person;  Henxy 
St.  John,  better  known  as  YiBoount  Bolingbroke;  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and 
Horace  Walpole,  both  afterwards  Earls  of  Oxford ;  and  Charles,  third,  and  truly 
greatest  of  the  Earls  of  Stanhope ;— have  all,  with  many  other  men  of  ma^ 
been  educated  at  Eton  College. 

Between  Windsor  Castle  and  the  Thames  is  the  "Datchet  Mead"  men- 
tioned in  the  third  scene  of  the  third  act  of  Shakspere's  "  Mtrry  Wints  of 
Windtor"  where  the  lust  of  old  Jack  "Falstaff— I  beg  pardon,  of  Sir  John 
Falstaff— was  cooled,  by  order  of  the  virtuous  Mrs.  Ford,  by  an  unexpected 
plunge  head  foremost  into  the  stream.  Doubtless  William  Shakapere  was 
well  acquainted  with  this  locality;  and,  had  Windsor  possessed  no  other 
claims  to  our  attention,  this  comedy  of  its  *'  Merry  Wivet "  aloue  would  have 
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nttde  it  dttno  ground,  pVonng  at  it  do«fl,  in  the  language  of  Mn«  Paige, 
that— 

"  Wiyes  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too." 

And  now,  good  reader,  seat  thyself  in  imagination  on  one  of  the  benches  of 
this  ikmouB  North  Terrace  of  Windsor  Gaatle,  beside  Miss  Cole,  her  cousin^  and 
myself  whilst  I  briefly  relate  an  outline  of  tlie  history  of  this  noble  pile.  As 
it  is  Sunday,  we  cannot  visit  the  state  apartments  and  the  picture  galleries, 
which  are  only  shown  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  from  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  tickets  for  which  may 
be  obtained  gratuitously  from  the  principal  London  piintsellers.  But  we 
have  access  to  more  than  will  suffice  any  rational  being  for  this  pleasant 
Sabbath  in  August.  Perhaps,  like  myself,  thou  mayest  have  had  the  high 
privilege  of  flTamining  some  of  the  valuable  collection  of  paintings,  eta,  from 
Windsor,  in  the  late  Art  Treasures'  Exhibition  in  the  city  of  Manchester;  a 
privilege  for  which,  as  one  of  the  people,  I  here  record  my  fervent  thanks. 

In  the  days  of  our  Saxon  forefathers,  Berkshire  formed  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Wessez,  or  the  West  Saxons ;  and,  previous  to  the  Norman  Con- 
qnost,  Windsor  Forest  was  the  property  of  Queen  Emma,  the  mother  of 
Edwaod  the  Confessor;  but  her  unnatural  son,  as  soon  as  he  had  ascended  to 
the  throne,  in  the  year  1043,  stripped  her  of  this  and  all  her  other  possessions^ 
and  is  said  to  have  caused  her  to  undergo  the  dreadful  trial  of  fiery  ordeal — 
in  other  words,  of  walking  bare-foot  over  red-hot  ploughshares  —to  dear  herself 
from  some  trumped-up  charge  of  inoontinency.  Thiis  priest-ridden  monarch 
(who  ought  never  to  have  left  the  cloisters  of  a  monastery,  unless  it  was  to 
reign  over  a  colony  of  Malthusians)  in  the  following  year  married  Editha,  the 
onlv  daughter  of  Earl  Qodwin,  and  never  allovf  ed  her  to  share  his  bed,  for 
which  violation  of  his  marriage  vows  he  gained  from  a  superstitious  church 
the  doubtfrd  honour  of  canonization  and  the  title  of  Confessor.  To  me,  the 
third  Edward  of  the  Saxon  line,  though  others  may  call  him  Saint  and  Con- 
fessor, seems  less  worthy  of  having  his  name  handed  down  to  posterity  than 
the  humble  band  of  brothers  who,  with  cool  heads  and  warm  nearts,  in  this 
Dineteentii  century,  seized  on  a  mere  convivial  society  of  Odd-fellows,  and 
changed  it  into  the  best  of  benefit  societies,  to  relieve  the  sick,  to  bury  the 
dead  with  decency,  and  to  keep  the  widow  and  the  orphan  frt>m  starvation  or 
the  workhouse.  After  nineteen  years'  experience  of  Uie  working  of  the  Man- 
chester Unity  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-fellows,  it  is  to  me,  as  one 
who  loves  the  human  race,  a  source  of  joy  unspeakable  to  be  able  to  bear  my 
humble  testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  an  institution  which  some,  no  doubt 
well-meaning  men,  for  want  of  understanding  it,  are  inclined  to  look  upon 
with  contempt. 

Wen,  the  monkish  king  died  just  in  time  to  be  interred  in  the  then  new 
Abbey  of  Westminster ;  Harold  and  William  of  Normandy  contended  for  the 
Crown  of  Englimd,  witfi  fatal  consequences  to  the  former ;  and  William  the 
Conqueror  fixed  upon  this  eminence,  with  his  usual  good  judgment,  as  the  site 
of  a  fortress.  At  that  time  (a.d.  1066-1087)  Windsor  was  neither  a  parish  nor 
a  manor.  Henry  I.,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  greatly  improved  the 
fortress,  adding  many  buildings,  and  surrounding  the  whole  with  a  walL  In 
the  year  1105,  that  king  held  his  Christmas  festivities  here;  in  1107,  having 
returned  in  triumph  from  Normandy,  where  he  had  conquered  his  brother 
Bobert^  and  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  Henry  kept  his  Easter  here,  and 
that  year  called  an  assembly  of  his  states  at  Windsor,  and  issued  several  edicta. 
In  1110,  he  kept  the  festival  of  Whitsuntide  at  this  castle.  In  the  year  1170, 
Henry  II.  held  a  council  here.  When  John  rebelled  against  his  brother, 
Bichud  I.,  he  seized  the  Castles  of  Windsor  and  Walliugford  as  two  important 
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military  Btations ;  but  the  baronB  in  the  king's  interest  resoned  them,  snd 
handed  them  over  to  the  keeping  of  the  queen  dowager,  Eleanor,  the  mother  of 
Richard  and  John.  In  the  year  1276,  Edward  I.  granted  a  charter,  in  Tirtue 
of  which  Windsor  became  the  county  town  of  Berkshire ;  but  in  the  year  1814, 
the  alteration  having  been  found  inconyenient,  Beading  became  the  metropolis 
of  the  county.  £ut  let  us  glance  at  a  period  some  sixty-one  years  before  the 
granting  of  that  charter :  when  a  greater  charter  was  granted — one  which 
more  immediately  ooncems  us,  and  tdl  true-born  Englishmen — Magna  Charts, 
the  foundation  stone  on  which  successive  generations  have  gradually  elected 
the  glorious  superstructure  of  the  English  Constitution. 

It  is  the  year  of  our  Lord  Christ  1215,  and  the  month  is  ''  leafy  June."  The 
old  oaks,  and  bee<^ie8,  and  alders,  have  donned  their  mantles  of  green,  and  the 
.hazels  and  ash-trees  are  also  in  full  verdant  attire.  The  birds,  however,  are 
scared  from  the  boughs,  and  the  hare  and  the  coney  hide  themselves  beneath 
the  giant  ferns ;  and  the  deer  flee  to  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  foreet ; 
for  tixere  is  the  tramp  of  mailed  warriors,  and  the  flower  of  England's  chiTsliy 
are  mounted  on  their  prancing  steeds  in  the  vicinage  of  Windsor.  For  sixteen 
years  the  throne  of  England  has  been  usurped  by  a  cruel  and  cowardiv  tymnt^ 
arrogant,  slothful,  Ucentious,  and  full  of  ingratitude.  Prince  Arthur,  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  crown,  has  been  barbarously  murdered  in  prison,  at  the 
boyish  age  of  fifteen,  some  thirteen  years  agone,  and  the  wretched  John  Lack- 
land has  surrendered  the  independence  of  his  country  an  offering  at  the  feet  of 
the  Pope.  For  henceforth  the  kings  of  England  are  to  hold  the  crown  by 
fealty  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome :  that  is,  unless  the  brave  barons  and  the 
people  prevent  it.  And  now  the  whole  kingdom  is  in  commotion;  and  the 
xinff  has  sworn  in  his  anger  that  the  liberties  demanded  by  the  insurgents 
shall  never  be  granted  by*him.  The  peers  and  people,  however,  have  sworn 
by  Holy  Rood,  and  by  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar — the  undutiful  husband 
and  ungallant  saint,  Edward  the  Confessor,  for  aught  I  know,  included — that 
\  **  no  Italian*  priest  shall  tithe  or  toll "  in  England.    From  the  1st  to  the  8rd 

of  June,  John  is  at  Windsor ;  from  the  4th  to  the  9th,  he  is  at  Odiham  in 
Hampshire,  at  Winchester,  and  at  Merton ;  then  he  returns  to  Windsor,  where 
he  continues  until  the  ever-to-be-remembered  15th  of  June,  when  he  is  obliged, 
after  all  his  boasting  to  the  contrary,  to  meet  the  barons,  prelates,  and  people, 
on  that  neighbouring  strip  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  between  here 
and  Staines,  to  be  for  ever  memorable  in  English  history  by  the  name  of 
Runnemede;  and  there  to  sign  that  Magna  Charta,  the  very  mention  of 
which  stirs  the  blood  of  every  Englishman  whose  soul  is  not  dead  within  him. 
From  the  15th  to  the  26th  of  the  month,  John  passed  daily  from  Windsor  to 
Kunoemede  and  back ;  after  which  we  will  dismiss  him  from  our  attention,  to 
gad  about  the  Midland  Counties  like  a  guilty  thing  as  he  wai^  fin<^1ng  rest 
nowhere  on  account  of  the  hell  within  his  wicked  bosom. 

In  the  succeeding  reign  to  that  of  Eang  John,  the  barons  under  Simon  de 
Montford  rebelled  against  their  monarch,  Henry  III.,  and,  in  the  year  126S, 
captured  Windsor  Castle,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  frequent  residence  of 
Henry,  especially  during  the  earlier  portion  of  his  long  reign.  Depend  upon  it, 
every  inch  of  ground  about  this  ancient  fortress  has  been  contested  to  Uie 
uttermost ;  and  where  we  now  make  holiday  with  merry  hearts,  brave  warriors, 
whose  blood  may  be  in  our  own  veins,  have  bit  the  earth  in  the  agonies  of 
death. 

It  is  the  18th  of  November,  in  the  year  of  Christ  1312;  Edward  II.  has  been 
mourning  for  the  death  of  his  worthless  favourite,  Piers  Gaveston,  whose  bead 
was  somewhat  unceremoniously  struck  off  on  Blacklow-hiU,  near  Warwidc,  by 

•  Shakspere's  "  King  John,"  Act  iii.,  Scene  Ist. 
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certain  great  earls  who  did  not  like  him,  some  fiye  months  before ;  and  now 
luB  qneen,  Isabella,  here  presents  him  with  a  son  and  heir,  to  fill  the  vacant 
plaoe  in  his  hearty  if  he  be  wise  enough  to  let  him ;  and  who  is  destined  to  one 
day  fill  the  throne  of  England,  by  the  title  of  Edward  IIL  I  dare  say  the 
annedretaansn  at  the  Castle  "drank with  open  shoulders"  the  health  of  the 
new-boni  Edward  of  Windsor;  that  their  draughts  were  copious,  and  their 
hilarity  more  hearty  than  decorous.  The  king  himself  is  so  fiir  delighted 
at  the  birth  of  a  prince,  that  he  is  at  once  reconciled  to  the  barons, 
though  they  did  treat  his  favourite  with  as  little  ceremony  as  the  Idtchen- 
wem^  does  the  duck  she  decapitates  to  serve  up  with  her  gi«en  peas  for 
dinner. 

It  wiQ  lead  us  astray,  if-  we  look  upon  Windsor  Castle  in  its  present  state, 
as  the  same  fortress  erected  by  William  the  Conqueror,  improved  by  his  son. 
Henry  L,  and  where  Edward  III.  was  bom.    When  the  latter  monarch  came 
to  the  throne,  he  pulled  down  the  ancient  building,  erected  the  present 
stately  castle  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Qeoxge,  and  enclosed  the  whole  with  a 
strong  stone  wall  or  rampart.    The  architect  was  the  celebrated  William  of 
Wykeham  (who,  according  to  Dr.  Oliver,  was  Grand  Master  of  the  Freemasons 
of  "Rngland),  and  his  salai^  was  a  shilling  a  day,  and  that  of  his  clerk  sizpeDoe. 
It  will  no  doubt  interest  my  readers  of  the  working-classes  to  know  by  what 
menos  the  labour  was  accomplished,  especially  as  it  shows  the  progress  of  the 
people  between  that  epoch  and  the  present.    Instead  of  advertising  for  a 
given  number  of  artisans,  as  would  be  done  now-a-days,  the  king  assessed 
eveiy  county  in  England  to  send  him  a  certain  number  of  masons,  tilers,  and 
caipeoters,  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  levying  forces  to  oppose  a  foreign  foe. 
Sevonal  of  the  impressed  workmen  having  des^ted,  and  gone  to  work  for 
better  wages,  the  sherifis  of  London  were  commanded  to  make  proclamation, 
that  those  persons  who  should  presume  to  employ  any  of  the  runaway 
artlfioen^  should  have  all  their  property  seized ;  and  as  for  the  fugitive  work- 
men, the  sheriffs  were  ordered  to  arrest  them,  and  commit  them  to  Newgate. 
In  the  year  1350,  "  the  king  granted  his  letters  patent^"  says  Elias  Ashmole, 
*'  to  certain  surveyors,  empowering  them  to  impress  as  many  hewers  of  stone, 
oaipantexs^  and  other  artificers,  as  might  be  necessary  to  the  due  honest  per- 
fonnance  of  the  great  undertaking."     In  1864,  two  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  provide  stone,  timber,  lead,  iron,  etc. ;  and  fully  empowered  to 
seiae  carriages,  wherevei'  they  could  find  them,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
the  materiius  to  Windsor.    In  1861,  Edward  issued  his  writs  to  the  sherifn  of 
ooontifls,  direoting  them,  under  a  penalty  of  £100  (which  was  an  enormous 
sum  in  those  days),  to  provide  a  certain  number  of  workmen,  and  to  send 
then  to  Windsor  within  ten  days,  to  be  employed  at  "  the  king's  wages,"  for 
such  time  as  they  might  be  needed.    A  contagious  disease  having  thinned  the 
tanks  of  this  industrial  army,  a  fresh  conscription  was  necessary ;  accordingly, 
on  the  18th  of  Ifiaroh,  1368,  we  have -a  second  issue  of  writs  firom  the  king  to 
the  dierifEs,  commanding  them,  under  a  penalty  of  £200,  to  send  to  Windsor, 
by  tha  following  Easter,  a  stated  number  of  skilful  masons,  and  diggers  of 
stone.    By  the  yesr  1864,  the  Castle  was  ready  for  glazing,  and  persons  were 
appointed  to  purchase  glass  in  every  part  of  the  country  where  it  could  be 
obtained;  but  as  glass  was  of  no  use  without  workmen  to  put  it  in,  twelve 
riaaiem  were  ordmd  to  be  impressed,  and  marched  off  to  Windsor,  "  at  the 
ktng^s  wages,"  as  the  masons,  carpenters,  and  tilers,  had  been  impressed  before 
them :  oarriages again,  ditto,  ditto.   From  1364  to  1870,  the  work  went  bravely 
on.    If  a  number  of  workmen  died  or  absconded,  their  number  was  speedily 
replaoed  by  tibe  industrial  press>gang.    Thus,  year  by  year,  up  to  the  time  last 
mentioned^  fresh  levies  were  made.    The  entire  reign  of  Edward  IIL  was  an 
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mrbitnuy  one;  and  never,  perhaps,  was  political  economy  wone  nndenlood  by 
anygoTemmeut^  in  any  age,  or  in  any  dime. 

The  name  of  Edward  III.  ia  intimately  connected  with  Windaor,  in  a  variety 
of  waya.  Here,  in  the  year  1344,  he  gave  a  grand  tournament ;  and,  to  tnat 
all  the  knights  on  an  equality,  he  erected  a  circular  hall,  200  feet  in  diameter, 
where  he  feasted  them  all  at  one  table,  which  was  called  the  Round  Table,  in 
memory  of  King  Arthur.  It  was,  indeed,  the  age  of  chivalry ;  and  knig^ti 
from  ail  parts  of  Europe  crowded  to  the  Windsor  toumays  and  pageants. 

In  the  year  1348,  the  Deanery  of  Windsor  was  established ;  and  on  the  2Srd 
of  April  of  the  following  year,  Edward  III.  instituted  the  Order  <^  the 
Qarter  here.  Of  the  origin  of  this  Order,  the  common  tradition  is  the  most 
probable,  though  much  learned  nonsense  has  been  written  to  upset  it,— m, 
that  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  happening  to  drop  her  garter  during  a  daaee, 
and  the  king  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  at  which  some  of  his  courtiers  smiled,  he 
declared  that  i^  should  not  be  long  before  sovereign  honour  was  done  to  thit 
garter,  and  so  established  that  now  celebrated  Order.  The  motto^  too,  is 
beautifully  in  keeping  with  the  legend  :  "  Evil  be  to  him  who  evil  thinks." 

Hany  illustrious  prisoners  have  sojourned  at  Windsor.  David,  King  of 
Soots,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Northumberland  squire,  at  the  battle  of 
Nevil's  Cross,  near  Durnam,  October  17th,  1346,  and  kept  a  captive  in  Eof^Mod 
until  November,  1357,  is  said  to  have  passed  a  portion  of  his  eleven  yesr^ 
imprisonment  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  to  have  here  done  fealty  to  Edward, 
whose  sister  he  had  mairied.  John,  King  of  France,  who  was  captured  hj  the 
Black  Prince,  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  September  19th,  1356,  was  a  prisooer 
here,  on  parole  of  honour,  an  indulgence  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
granted  to  the  Scottish  monarch.  "  The  French  king  was  removed  from  the 
Savoy  to  the  Onstle  of  Windsor,"  says  old  Froissart,  "  and  all  his  household, 
and  went  a  hunting  and  a  hawking  thereabout  at  his  pleasure,  and  the  Lord 
Philip,  his  son,  with  him ;  and  aU  the  other  prisoners  abode  still  at  London, 
and  went  to  see  the  king  at  their  pleasure,  and  were  received  all  only  on  their 
faiths."  Yon  tower  in  the  west  is  still  called  King  John's  Tower,  from  the 
drcTunstance  of  its  having  been  occupied  by  him. 

It  is  the  year  1390 :  Edward  of  Windsor  is  occupying  a  grave  in  Wesfaninster 
Abbey,  and  his  grandson,  Richard  II.,  reigneth  in  his  stead,  when  a  more 
illustrious  name  than  anv  I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  as  borne  by  a  resideat 
at  this  honoured  Castle,  has  now  to  be  associated  with  the  venerable  pile.— I 
allude  to  brave  Qeof&ey  Chaucer,  who  had,  during  the  previous  year,  been 
appointed  clerk  of  the  works  at  the  king's  palaces,  and  under  whoee  direotaon 
Windsor  Castle  is  undei^ing  repairs. 

Let  us  take  a  good  look  at  that  wonderful  man,  for  he  is  one  of  the  three 
great  poets  whi(£  the  middle  ages  have  produced,  and  Italy  claims  the  other 
two.*  He  ii  sixty-two  years  of  age,  but  the  fire  in  his  eye  ia  not  dim ;  hii 
stalwart  limbs  bend  not  beneath  hu  body,  as  though  overtflLsked,  nor  are  there 
any  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  one  whose  life  has  run  its  course.  Thous^ 
Chaucer  has  seen  and  suffered  much,  the  light  of  genius  still  beams  from  hii 
benevolent  countenanoe,  and  his  massive  brain  has  other  work  to  perform 
before  he  is  acknowledged  as  "  the  father  of  English  poetry." 

It  is  the  reign  of  Harry  V.,  and  the  year  1414,  when  another  roytl 
prisoner  is  brought  to  Windsor  Castle,  and  probably  confined  in  the  Bound 
Tower.  He  is  an  intelligent  young  man,  of  some  twenty  summers^  a  younger 
son  of  Robert  III.,  of  Soothmd,  and  is  destined  in  a  few  vean  not  only  to 
succeed  to  Ms  iSbther^s  throne,  by  the  title  of  James  L,  but,  nigher  honour  by 
far,  to  occupy  one  of  the  highest  positions  amongst  the  poets  of  his  age. 

*  Dante  and  Petrarch. 
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Windsor  GMtle  ib  the  burial-plaoe  of  seyenl  of  our  crowned  heads,  flenrj 
YL,  the  last  of  the  royal  line  of  Lanoaater ;  Edward  lY.,  the  first  of  the 
house  of  York ;  Henir  YIII.,  in  whom  the  two  long-rival  Roses  were  blended; 
Charles  L ;  the  Third  and  Fourth  Qeorg^;  and  William  lY.,  are  all  interred 
here.  Seyeral  other  eminent  persons  have  also  here  found  their  last  restingi-plaoeu 

Beside  the  monarohs  I  have  already  mentioned  as  residing  hero  during  some 
portion  of  their  reigns,  I  may  enumerate  nearly  all  who  have  swayed  our 
soeptre  sinoe  the  Norman  Conquest,  unless  it  be  the  two  first  Gkoiges.  It  was 
also  one  of  the  abodes  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  mighty  uncrowned  nugestj  of 
Britain. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  bom  in  1516,  and  beheaded  in  1547,  paned 
his  "duldish years"  here,  and  was  a  captive  in  this  Castle  previous  to  his 
dea^itation  in  London;  and  it  was  here  he  wrote  that  beautiful  poetic 
description,  beginning — 

*'  So  cruel  prison  how  could  betide,  alas ! 

As  proud  Windnr  7  where  I,  in  lust  and  Joy, 
With  a  king^s  son,  my  cliildish  years  did  pass. 
In  greater  feast  than  Priam's  son  of  Troy." 

Here  Queen  EUsabeth  kept  the  festival  of  St.  Qeorge  in  great  statsj,  just  one 
year  beforo  the  birth  of  William  Shakspere ;  and  hero  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Shakspero  and  his  company  may  have  performed  beforo  her.  Who 
knows  but  the  first  sketch  of  "The  Merry  Wwu  of  Wmdeor,"  which 
Shakspero  is  said  to  have  written  at  Elizabeth's  request,  to  show  Falstaff  in 
love,  may  not  have  been  first  presented  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  this  castie  ? 
Here,  in  1621,  Ben  Jonson's  masque  of  "  The  Cfipeiee  Metamarphoeed"  was 
played  beforo  James  L — raro  Ben,  who  was  then  poet  laureate,  most  probably 
being  present,  with  no  gentle  words  for  the  actor  who  might  not  be  perfect  in 
his  part. 

I  have  said  that  Windsor  was  despised  by  the  first  two  Qeoiges ;  and  In  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  between  the  years  1778  and  1782,  instead  of  taking  up 
their  abode  at  the  old  Castie,  the  royal  family  had  a  building  erected  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  called  the  Queen's  Lodge,  a  mero  lath  and  plaster  afiair,  white- 
washed, which  has  since  very  mt>perly  been  pulled  down.  The  arohitect  of 
the  unsightiy  structuro  was  Sir  William  Chambers.  In  the  year  18U5,  George 
ni.  resolved  to  inhabit  the  glorious  old  Castie ;  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
February  of  that  year,  he  gave  a  htmte-warming  to  upwards  of  four  hundrod 
of  the  nobility  and  others,  which  cost  fifty  thousand  pounds.  A  splendid 
linen  table-doth  used  at  the  banquet  was  entiroly  spim  by  the  princesses ; 
which  reminds  one  of  the  old  &iry  tales,  in  which  a  princess  is  generally  des- 
cribed with  her  distaffi  Alas  I  Windsor  Castie  was  to  be  to  George  IIL  but  a 
lunatic  asylum;  and  the  events  which  would  have  caused  to  him  joy  or 
sorrow,  were  to  be  accomplished  without  his  knowledge  that  such  things  were. 

George  lY.  having  announced  his  intention  of  taking  up  his  UKMle  at 
Windsor,*  the  Queen's  Lodge  was  pulled  down  in  1823;  and,  in  April  of  the 
following  year.  Parliament  voted  the  sum  of  £300,0Ct0  for  improving  the 
fortress-palace.  The  foundation-stone  of  George  the  Fourth's  Lodge  was  laift 
on  tiie  12th  of  August.  Other  grouts  were  afterwards  made,  until  the  sum  I 
have  just  named  swelled  to  £771,000  down  to  the  end  of  the  roign  of 
Williun  lY.  Yon  extensive  range  of  buildings  on  the  south  side,  to  the  west 
of  the  Long  Walk,  situated  only  400ft.  from  tiie  castle,  aro  the  new  stables,  ot 
which youhave heard  so  much ;  for  which  Parliament,  in  the  present  reign, 
voted  the  sum  of  £70,000. 
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And  BOW,  good  Brother  Cole,  if  oar  fidr  fHend  can  drag  herself  awty  from 
this  noble  terrace,  with  its  glorioiiB  landscape,  we  will  Taoate  oar  seato  in 
finrosr  of  fireah  viaitoni,  and  go  in  aearch  of  other  eights. 

Htting  paid  a  visit  to  St.  George's  Chapel,  and  examined  it  weU  before 
wrvice^  and  staid  for  the  first  portion  of  the  Litany,  so  as  to  hear  the  fine  019B1 
sadtlfee  ohaunting,  we  would  fidn  haire  remained.  Vat  we  had  anmnged  to^Mod 
that  day  (I  trust  deTontly)  in  the  Forest.  I  will  not  attempt  to  deeci3)e 
8t.  G^eoige's  Chapel  here :  saffloe  it  to  say,  that  it  is  indeed  beantifiil,  in  tiie 
st^is  oommonly  called  Gothio,  with  painted  windows  of  exquisite  woitansn- 
ship,  and  on  each  side  the  choir  are  the  stalls  of  the  Enigjhts  of  the  Qarfeer, 
triwi  their  banners  suspended  OTorhead. 

issuing  from  George  the  Fourth's  Gateway,  which  directly  ftose  tlie  Long  < 
IMk,  we  at  onoe  enter  Windsor  Psi^  A  fine  straight  ooiyohHroad,  of  sobm 
three  miles  in  length,  conducts  us  right  across  the  Great  Flark  into  Windeor 
Forest.  On  eadi  side  of  the  coach-road  is  a  delightful  footpatib,  rendered  oool 
by  a  splendid  sTenue  of  trees.  Miss  Cole,  like  a  sensible  woman,  proposes  ibst 
we  avail  oureelyes  of  their  friendly  shade :  the  proposition  is  at  once  carried, 
and  put  in  force.  How  refreshing  is  the  fine  green  of  the  grass  and  foliage  to 
syss  that  hare  been  poring  over  books,  instead  of  Rasing  on  the  beauttee  of 
nature;  how  redolent  of  health  and  joy  and  peace  is  this  balmy  air  I  Hie 
rustic  huts  for  the  foresters,  how  placidly  they  stand  1  Better  to  life  od 
fifteen  shillings  a  week  in  one  of  them,  than  to  be  pent  up  in  a  Ua^  amokyi 
manu&ctuiing  town,  amidst  the  rattle  of  machinery,  for  thirty. 

And  now,  after  a  pleasant  ramble  of  three  miles  or  more  fr«m  the  Cesde^ 
with  herds  of  deer  on  every  hand,  we  reach  the  colossal  equestrian  statae  of 
George  IIL  at  Snow  HiU.    It  is  erected  on  an  artificial  rock  of  granite^  and  is 
a  good  bold  monument  of  the  fiurmer-king.    There  is  a  delightful  view  of 
Wmdsor  Castle  and  the  surrounding  landscape  from  this  eminence,  I  therefoe 
propose  a  seat  on  the  green  sward,  whilst  Brother  Cole  and  I  smoke  a  oigir.  ' 
Kiss  Cole,  however,  moves  as  an  amendment,  that  we  partake  of  her  iud-  [ 
wiohee  before  we  commence  smoking ;  and  the  mover  imd  seoonder  of  the  ! 
original  pr(^>osition,  being  both  favourable  to  the  amendment^  at  onoe  agree  to 
withdraw  their  motion  for  the  pres«itw    Accordingly,  a  neat  white  doth  ii 
spread  on  the  grass :  and  London  bread|  and  Yorkshire  ham,  and  Berkdiire 
beef,  and  Cheshire  cheese,  and  Durham  mustard,  supply  a  luncheon  fit  ibr  a 
forester  of  old,  only  wanting  a  flagon  of  good  ale  to  wash  it  down.    Brother 
Cole,  however,  has  got  a  decent  flask  of  brandy-and-water,  which  we  ere  | 
graciously  pleased  to  accept  as  a  substitute ;  and  so,  after  I  have  said  ^raoe,  tf  1 
ihe  Friar  Tuck  of  the  forest  party,  and  we  have  all  regaled  ourselves  with  sod 
healthy  appetites  as  I  wish  Brother  Cole  and  his  companions  in  their  New 
Zealaad  settlement,  we  two  Odd-fellows  li^t  our  eigan,  and  thank  God  for  , 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery:    for  it  is  a  good  and  fitting  thing  on  soeh  ' 
oooaaions, —  1 

^*  To  look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God."  j 

The  poets  have  ever  loved  the  woods,  and  doubtless  many  of  them  have  dxiBik  , 
in  thedr  inspiration  in  this  very  forest.  Of  the  connexion  of  Chaooer,  and 
Surrey,  and  the  roval  poet  of  Scotland,  with  Windsor,  I  have  already  taken 
oognisanoe ;  and  it  n  most  probable  that  Spenser,  and  Sidn^,  snd  Shabpere^ 
and  Chapman,  and  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson,  have  all  ramUad  hm%  and  reeled 
themselves  many  a  time  and  oft — 

"  Under  the  greenwood  tree." 
Other  poets  we  do  know  have  loved  to  loiter  in  these  delightfol  shades.    Sir 
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John  Denham,  whose  principal  poem  novr  read  takes  its  name  from  tha 
neighbourinff  enjinenoe  of  '*Oooper'$  JEtiU,"  proves  himself  to  have  been 
familiar  witih  all  this  locality.  It  was  in  this  forest  that  Pope*  wrote  his 
"PoiiaraU,"  his  "TempU  of  Feme,"  his  *'B99ay  on  Oritieim,**  his  "Jtape  of 
the  Lock"  his  "  Windaor  Forut"  and  others  of  his  poems ;  and  here  he  oom> 
menced  his  translation  of  the  "  Hiad,'*  El^ah  Fenton,  an  honourable  and  up- 
right man  of  letters,  who  assisted  Pope  to  translate  the  "  Odgaay"  resided 
for  some  time  at  the  neighboaring  Tillage  of  East  Hampstead,  and  died  there  on 
the  18th  of  July,  1730.  Swifts  though  he  had  not  much  poetry  about  him, 
must  also  be  mentioned  as  one  who  has  trod  those  lawns;  the  author  of 
**Th€  Seoioni"  was  no  stranger  here;  and  Shelley,  in  the  summer  of  1815, 
composed  his  "Altutor;  or,  the  Spirit  of  Solitude,"  "under  the  oak  shades  of 
Windwr  Great  Park." 

And  now,  my  friends,  we  will  rise,  if  you  please,  and  wend  our  way  amrosa 
yonder  neat  stone  bridge^  which  Brother  Cole  infonna  us  leads  to  Yiiginsa 
Watcc;  A  very  pleasant  walk  beings  us  there,  and  it  certainly  is  a  place  worth 
seeizig.  It  is  an  artifijcial  laki^  of  considerable  extent^  made  by  Duke  Williani 
of  Cumberland,  who,  in  the  year  1746,  was  made  Banger  of  Windsor  €keat 
Park,  as  a  reward  for  his  militaiy  services  at  Culloden.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  hiB  official  residence,  since  caJled  Cumberland  Lodge,  was  a  swamp,  whose 
waters  drained  into  a  large  natural  basin,  and  then  flowed  on  to  join  the 
Thames  at  Chertsey.  The  royal  butcher,  who  had  "  no  delights  to  wile  away 
his  time,"  except  drinking  and  sleeping  in  the  little  Chinese  summer-house 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  by  aome  means  or  other  got  it  into  his 
head  to  form  this  beautiful  lake: — perhaps  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  Thomaa 
Sandby^  under  whose  direction  the  whole  landscape-gardening  was  done  here. 
The  small  brig  in  the  water  was  the  plaything  of  the  sailor  king.  As  we  cross, 
the  wooden  bridge  over  the  narrow  portion  of  the  water,  our  attention  is  ai 
once  arrested  by  the  fine  water-lilies  in  full  flower,  whose  petals  float  so  com- 
placently on  the  surface  of  the  lake.  But  we  will  just  step  over  to  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Sunninghill,  and  refresh  ourselves  at  the  neat  inn  there, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  sandwiches  and  a  jug  of  the  best  Devonshire  cidei^ 

Having  rested  at  the  inn,  where  we  obtained  both  good  cider  and  ginge»> 
ucer,  we  resumed  our  march  homeward,  paying  another  visit  to  Virginia 
Water,  skirting  its  margin  until  we  came  to  the  wrf^fieifU  rMMW  erected  at  the 
caprioe,  if  I  remember  rightly,  of  George  IV.  Though  no  man  loves  more  than 
I  do  to  contemplate  by  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  castle  or  monastexy,  I  have 
no  sympatl^with  the  mttiirlUn  minds  that  can  be  amused  with  such  mockery 
as  this  ia.  The  very  phrase^  wrtifieiiU  ruine,  is  distasteful  to  me;  "  my  gorge 
rises  at  it." 

Returning  by  way  of  Englefield  Green — whickis  in  the  immediate  vidnage 
of  Bunnemede  and  Coopei^s  Hill — another  route  brought  us  through  the 
forest  back  to  Windsor.  As  we  passed  along,  amidst  gigantic  ferns,  and  under 
noble  trees  of  oak  and  beech,  I  fuioied  ever  and  anon  that  old  **  Heme  the 
hmiter,"  who  was— 

**  Some  time  a  keeper  here  in  Wu»daor  Forest,'' 
did  "  walk  round  an  oak  "  before  me.    And  then  the  vision,  would  vanish,  and 
the  scene  change  to  sweet  Ao&e  Page  and  her  brother,  "and  three  or  low  of 
their  growth,*'  all  dressed — 

"  like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies,  green  and  white. 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads, 
And  rattles  in  their  hands," 
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who,  *'npoa  a  sadden/'  rushed  ''from  forth  a  Baw-pit»"  and,  "with  some  difibied 
Bong^"  endrded  what  I  knew  to  be  ''the  imdean  knig^t^"  Jaok  Falstifl^ 
who 


*'  Bbg^ubed  like  Heme,  wHh  hnge  horns  on  Us  head." 
And  then  they  pxnbhed  him  in  malicions  sporti  and  asked  him— 


jt 


Why,  that  hour  of  ftinr  revel. 
In  thdr  so  secret  paths  he  dared  to  tread. 
In  shape  profane  f  " 

And  then  I  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  satyr,  but  it  was  only  Sir  Hun^  Ersoi 
in  disguise ;  and  there  was  Pistol  as  busy  as  anybody;  and  I  thought  I  heard 
a  Toioe  like  Fslstaff's  mattering,  as  he  eyed  Sir  Hugh  aakanoe — "  HeaTflo 
defimd  me  from  that  Welch  fiediy,  leet  he  transform  me  to  a  pieoe  of  dieese !" 
but  the  noise  was  drowned  hj  the  shrill  Toioe  of  Mrs.  Quickly,  who  rogoiihly 
said:-* 

**  With  trial-flre  touch  me  his  fing«r-end : 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend. 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain:  but  if  he  start. 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart" 

And  as  they  were  bnming  his  finger-ends  with  their  torches,  and  pinching  him, 
and  in  other  ways  puniiuiing  and  tormenting  him,  I  thought  I  saw  Dr.  Gains 
oome  one  way,  and  take  off  a  fiuxy  in  green ;  and  Slender  oome  another  way, 
and  take  off  a  fidiy  in  white ;  and  Fenton  oome  and  steal  off  the  fidiy  queen, 
whom  I  knew  to  be  sweet  Anne  Page :  and  then  a  noise,  as  of  huntin]^  broke 
upon  mine  ear,  and  the  few  remaininff  furies  disappeared  from  my  vision,  and 
the  buck's  head  dropped  frx)m  old  FalBtaff's  cranium,  and  in  rushed  Psge  sad 
Ford,  and  the  two  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  they  all  four  got  fiim  hold  of 
the  lecherous  old  man  "  to  mock  him  home  to  Windsor ; "  and  many  jeers  and 
cutting  jokes  they  had  at  Sir  John's  expense ;  but  what  seemed  to  gall  him 
most  of  all  was  Sir  Hugh  Evans'  saying :  "  Sir  John  Falstafl^  serve  Got,  and 
leare  your  desires,  and  fidries  will  not  pinse  you."  I  could  just  make  oat 
something  Falstaff  said  about  "  being  ridden  with  a  Welch  goat  too ; "  about 
haying  "lived  to  stand  at  the  taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English ;" 
and  or  it  being  time  that  he  "  were  choked  with  a  pieoe  of  toasted  cheese; " 
when  I  felt  myself  shaken  smartly  by  the  left  arm,  and  I  waa  rouaed  from  my 
reverie  by  Miss  Cole,  who  asked  me  very  kindly  whether  I  was  going  to  get 
into  the  railway  carriage  or  not,  as  the  train  was  just  about  to  start  f  and  I 
heard  Brother  Cole's  merry  laugh;  and  I  heard  the  engine  going — ^pi^(  puff! 
puff  t  and  preeently  we  were  off  towards  London, — a  place  which  my  com- 
peaions  informed  me  I  should  not  haye  reached  with  my  return  tidket  had  they 
not  taken  chaise  of  me.  I  had  been,  they  said,  for  some  time,  like  one  in  a 
dream.  And  I  oould  believe  them  very  well, — ^for  the  day-dream  which  had 
visited  me  in  Windsor  Forest^  was  one  conjured  ap  by  the  potent  power  of 
that  greatest  of  all  magicians— William  Shakspere. 
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Drxaxland  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  A  dreamer  is  now  a  term  of  contemnt 
— aomething  between  a  simpleton  and  a  slugsard — perhaps  with  a  UtUe 
miztore  of  both.  One  who,  instead  of  inTestms  his  .capital  in  bnilding 
sodetieSt  or  planning  reasonable  habitations  in  bricks  and  mortary  most 
needs  rear  them  in  the  clouds,  with  utter  disregard  of  the  inevitable  law  of 
gravitation  which  seals  the  doom  of  all  such  airy  edifices.  Yes,  Dreamland  is 
out  of  fiwhion.  How  should  it  be  otherwise  in  an  age  of  iron  and  of  progress, 
which  must  '*  keep  moving  "  even  if  it  be  in  a  circle,  which  is  continuall  j 
boastixig  its  superiority  over  winds  and  waves  and  other  unreasonable  obstacles, 
and  thinks  the  Victoria  Bridge  a  much  finer  thing  than  the  Palls  of  Niagara. 
We  are  a  sound,  practical  people  of  trade  and  buter,  and  physical  science. 
We  approve  of  historical  investigation,  but  it  must  be  of  the  sensible  sort ; 
tearing  up  and  knocking  down  aU  the  old  traditions  and  legends,  which  our 
credulous  forefathers  TOlieved  in.  Even  our  modem  poetry  we  like  best 
when  it  gives  us  good  hard  work  to  understand  it.  It  was  very  well  to  talk 
of  martial  ardour  and  the  love  of  glory  as  leading  to  victory  in  those  ignorant 
old  days ;  but  we  consider  that  heavy  cannon  and  Mini6  rifles  are  far  more 
necessary  and  rational  agents  in  winning  a  battle.  The  practical  man  will 
^ve  you  to  understand  that  if  affidrs  Md  idwavs  been  managed  in  a  sen- 
sible business-like  way,  the  whole  national  machinery,  social,  political,  and 
religious,  would  now  be  in  good  working  order ;  and,  that  Reform  would  not 
have  been  left,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  hanging  m  Urrartm  over  the 
heads  of  successive  statesmen.  And  yet  we  may  venture  to  question 
whether  this  universal  application  of  the  utilitarian  spirit  is  not  a  part  of  his 
own  world  of  dreams  and  visionary  speculations.  For  Dreamland  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  poet  or  the  enthusiast  alone ;  it  haunts  the  most  common- 
place individual,  and  enters  the  grave  and  substantial  meditations  of  the 
man  of  business.    He  who  traces  the  outline  of  some  distant  continent  may 

Sive  us  the  exact  boundaries  and  undiangeable  features  of  the  locality  he 
escribes ;  but  the  mental  geographer  would  have  a  harder  task  if  he  sought 
to  define  the  limits  of  dreamland,  for  it  stretches  to  all  the  varieties  of  the 
human  race,  and  includes  their  myriad  projects.  For  what  is  it  but  the 
airy  country  of  our  hopes  and  visions — ^the  unreal,  that  we  would  have  real  if 
we  could.  The  bay  wreath  of  the  poet — the  soldier's  marshal's  baton— the 
statesman's  seals  of  office— the  philanthropist's  Utopia — what  are  they  but 
part  and  parcel  of  that  world  of  dreams,  which  includes  the  merchsnt'sprofit- 
able  investment,  and  Miss  Jemima  Evans's  coming  *'  young  man."  Fisw  of 
us  go  through  life  without  plans  or  wishes  for  some  vague  future  time.  **  If  " 
and  "when  '  are  favourite  words  in  the  mental  vocabulary,  though  it  may 
be  *'  If  I  am  ever  in  the  cabinet,"  or  **  When  I  give  up  the  shop."  Yes, 
Dreunland  is  very  near  to  us  aJl,  but  it  takes  its  form  and  colouring  not 
only  from  the  circumstances  around  us,  but  from  the  elevation  or  mediocrity 
of  our  individual  idiosyncrasies.  The  flat  plain  of  the  selfish  commonplaice 
man,  the  bold  ascents  and  frowning  crags  of  the  adventurous  spirit,  the  frur 
gardens  and  mistical  moonlif^ht  of  the  poet's  vision— all  these  changing 
images  will  this  chameleon-like  land  assume.  It  is  quite  as  well  for  us 
sometimes  that  we  regard  the  Future  tiirough  this  magic  kaleidoscope, 
always  shifting  according  to  our  wishes,  yet  never  dull  or  disappointing,  instead 
of  lookins  steadily  through  the  exact  but  uninvitingteleaoope  that  Iruth  and 
Fate  mif^t  show  us  if  tl^y  would.    Alas  for  poor  I)reamland  1    Ita  shining 
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palaces  and  bowen  of  rosea  were  never  made  to  stand  tlie  storms  of  life  and 
Care.    Down  iikej  go— 

"  Ommblliig  story  after  story, 
Qottdlike  driven,  where,  ab,  where  ?  " 

The  fierr  youth  feels  the  martial  spirit  strong  within  him.    He  will  lead  the 
forlorn  nope,  his  name  shall  be  in  the  Gasette.    He  cannot  quite  dedds 
whether  he  will  Uve  to  an  honoured  <^d  age,  or  die  on  the  battlefield  and  be 
mourned  for  by  a  gratefel  country.    Well,  we  will  suppose  he  realises  his 
wishes  (which  very  few  of  us  do) ,  and  enters  upon  a  military  career.    He  soon 
finds  that  enthusiasm  is  rather  out  of  date,  and  with  a  few  sighs  over  his 
dreams  of  distinction,  he  falls  by  a  stray  shot  in  some  insignificant  skirmish, 
or  settles  down  into  the  old  half-pay  officer,  grumbling  altemktely  at  ths 
rheumatism  and  the  injustice  of  the  Horse  Ouards.    Well,  it  is  very  sad,  to 
be  sure,  but  a  military  life  is  always  dangerous  and  doubtful ;  and  with  other 
classes  it  may  not  be  so  bad.    Of  course  we  don't  mean  poets  and  anthors; 
we  aU  know  that  story  by  heart ;  of  their  running  about  with  epic  poems  snd 
bundles  of  manuscripts  under  their  arms,  frightening  the  publishers  from 
their  propriety,  and  finally  starving  in  |;arrets.    Nor  do  we  mean  artists- 
men  who  live  up  some  impossible  elevation,  and  whose  pictures  the  Aeadeny 
won't  take  or  vnll  hang  in  the  wrong  place,  which,  as  it  hangs  most  pioCnres 
in  tiie  wrong  place,  is  not  very  surprising.    But  sensilde  men  who  take  the 
world  as  they  find  it  and  do  as  others  do,  if  ^ey  entertain  rational  pirmeets 
and  wishes,  are  pretty  sure  to  get  on.    Yes,  the  miser  devotes  himself  en- 
lirely  to  the  acquisition  of  money,  and  that  we  admit  is  a  dream  which  is 
often  fulfilled  to  the  letter.    When  a  man  gives  up  every  other  feeling  snd 
lets  nothing  stand  in  the  way  of  making  money,  if  he  be  hard,  grasping,  osi- 
Ions,  narrow-minded,  ready  to  trample  on  others,  to  snatch  every  chanee  of 
f^ain ;  if  he  have  the  common  shrewdness  and  business  faculties,  genially 
accompanying  such  a  character,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  attain  his  ol^eeC    But 
setting  aside  the  saeriflce  of  higher  qualities,  we  must  question  whether  the 
craving,  imsatisfied  spirit,  the  dread  of  spending,  the  nervous  fear  of  loss,  of 
failing  investments,  of  breaking  banks,  and  the  thousand  chances  that  lie  in 
ambush  round  him,  leave  him  rich  in  reality.    He  is  haunted  by  the  idea  of 
being  imposed  upon,  he  hardly  dares  to  own  he  is  wealthy  for  fear  people 
should  want  to  borrow  money  of  him,  or  expect  him  to  do  things  which  **  he 
cannot  afford."    Truly  he  has  laid  up  his  treasures  where  thieves  bresk 
through  and  steal.    Poor  Dreamland !  it  is  a  sad  story-teller  after  all.    Most 
of  its  visions  are  woeftdlj  illusive.    The  politician  enters  the  stormy  aiena 
of  public  life.    He  is  gomg  to  inaugurate  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  his 
country.    He  is  about  to  show  the  world  a  sample  of  an  upright  puMio  man, 
whose  talents  and  independence  all  shall  admire.    The  whipping  in,  the 
back  stairs  influence,  tiie  hints  and  whispers,  and  bribes  and  blandishments, 
8haU  be  nothing  to  him.    He  will  never  be  the  tool  of  such  appliancesi  he 
wHl  serve  unbiassed,  or  he  will  rule  by  strength.    Is  he  one  of  a  party  i    He  ' 
j^oon  finds  that  it  is  very  difibrent  to  talk  on  Uie  hustings  and  tb  act  on  die 
i;reen  benches.    Tliere  wss  some  little  trouble  about  his  election,  and  Smith 
helped  him  through*    He  can't  refuse  to  give  that  vote  for  Smith,  it's  a 
mattsr  of  no  importance.     Then  there's  ULUt  railway  line  eoming  right 
through  his  property,  he  must  ask  Jones  to  speak  to  Brown  to  use  his  in- 
iluenoe  and  set  it  turned  just  a  little  out  of  the  wajr.    Jones  and  Brown  aie 
»bliging  and  in  return  want  a  trifie  from  the  minister,  who  in  his  turn 
•vants  a  vote  on  a  government  question.    It  is  not  the  side  he  meant  to  take, 
Dut  the  here  who  was  to  have  been  ^  like  Cato  fina,  like  Aristidea  just," 
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begins  to  think  you  mnst  expect  the  oyster  shell  if  you  keep  to  such  rigid 
principles.  But  he  is  by  no  means  prepared  to  accept  such  an  unpleasant 
altematiye,  and  shsking  his  head  over  his  early  Dreamland,  he  resigns  him- 
self to  looldng  out  for  pearls  instead.  If  he  is  a  leader  he  has  learned  to 
confiarm  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  all  around  him  long  before  reaching 
that  enriable  elcTation.  Dreamland,  oyer  shifting,  changes  its  outlines,  and 
the  Tisions  of  statesmanship  that  should  alter  the  face  of  ^e  times,  of 
wonderful  reforms  proposed  and  impossible  measures  carried,  soon  pass  off 
the  scene,  to  be  replaced  by  devices  and  expedients  to  get  A.  to  put  off  that 
inconvenient  motion,  or  projects  to  secure  B.'s  support  without  giving  him 
what  he  wants. 

Dreams  less  lofty  are  quite  as  unstable.  The  man  of  business  wants  to 
gain  an  honourable  independence ;  to  make  a  provision  for  his  family.  A 
panic  in  the  money  market,  the  loss  of  a  carso  at  sea,  the  gradual  deimne  of 
his  business,  the  competition  of  rivals,  keep  him  tolling  wearily  through  that 
old  age  which  in  Dreamland  was  fall  of  peace.  The  maiden  dreams,  not 
perhaps  of  knights  in  armour,  they  are  out  of  date,  but  of  the  nearest  present 
approach  to  them ;  of  a  suitor,  young,  rich,  and  elegant,  always  kind  and 
polite,  always  gay  and  generous.  Ah !  could  she  but  look  through  that 
dreadftd  telescope  instead  of  in  the  magic  glsss,  she  would  see  stout,  stingy 
Mr.  Brown,  grumbling  over  the  household  bills.  The  young  parents  bend- 
ing with  such  pride  over  their  first-born,  might  see  in  me  dark  days,  when 
the  leisn  of  Dreamland  is  over,  the  reckless  undutiful  son  who  shall  bring 
down  uieir  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

Is  it  not  as  well  then  that  this  merciful  illusion  is  lent  to  us  ?  Which  of 
us,  on  looking  back  a  few  years,  would  have  endured  the  prospect  before 
him?  Though  not,  perhaps,  full  of  great  griefs  or  irrevocable  sorrows,  they 
have  brought  to  most  of  us  so  many  harassing  cares,  so  many  petty  annoyances 
that  we  should  certainly  not  have  pictured  them  in  our  land  of  dreams ;  for 
though  the  wayward,  wandering  fancy  may  not  shrink  from  facing  the  grand 
catastrophes  of  life,  and  may  even  picture  itself  as  nobly  subduing  Fate,  or 
wearing  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  who  ever  chose  for  himself  the  routine  of 
carking  daily  cares }  Who  ever  pictured  the  ignoble  troubles  of  Hfe  as  his 
future  portion  T  Which  of  us  would  choose  long,  anxious^  trying  days  with 
no  particular  result?  Which  of  us  conjures  up  the  sleepless  night,  the 
jarred  nerves,  the  irritable  excitement,  which  shall  come  to  so  many  ?  Who 
would  j^e  to  anticipate  the  family  disputes  and  feuds,  and  antagonisms  of 
temper,  the  misunderstandings  and  misjudgments  which  we  are  fortunate  if 
we  escape  ?  Who  would  choose  to  dream  that  he  should  spend  his  days  in 
the  **  Little  Ease  "  of  an  income  beneath  his  position ;  in  all  the  striving  to 
make  both  ^nds  meet,  and  shabby  gentilities  that  such  a  situation  entails  ? 
Who  would  resign  himself  to  the  belief  that  years  shall  pass  in  a  fruitless 
struggle  with  debt  and  difficulty?  Yet  thousands  do  so,  and  very  pro- 
bably go  through  life  without  any  ovet whelming  misfortune  and  consequent 
pity.  And,  after  all,  though  these  petty  cares  and  incessant  *'  worries  "  are 
*wluit  none  of  us  would  choose  to  foreshaidow  in  our  Dreamland  ;  thou^  they 
are  what  the  lightest  heart  and  boldest  spirit  might  shrink  from  if  they  fore- 
saw ;  are  not  these  the  daily  touches  that  mould  the  character,  that  shape  the 
individuality  of  each  ?  Few  and  far  between  are  tnose  who  can  rise  to  meet 
a  gioat  emergency,  who  are  not  either  crushed  or  hardened  by  a  great  sor- 
row, if  they  have  the  capacity  of  feeling  it  deeply,  which  many  have  not. 
But  the  incessant  presence  of  petty  cares,  petty  anxieties,  petty  troubles,  are 
telling  upon  us  constantly.  Well  met,  honestly  faced,  and  boldly  orappled 
with ;  it  is  these  that  give  strength  and  stability  to  the  character,  ft  is  said 
with  justice,  that  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  bear  great  troubles  than  small 
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ones ;  but  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that  thoee  who  weakly  or  wi^edly  yield 
to  the  small  will  nerer  rightly  face  the  great. 

Though  it  may  be  very  impractical,  let  us  keep  our  Dreamland  still.  Keep 
it  we  must,  so  long  as  we  have  any  ideas  or  anticipationa  out  of  our  ordinaij 
routine ;  but  let  our  world  of  fancy  be  above  us,  rather  than  below  us ;  let  it 
take  the  form  of  the  Han^g  Qsrdens  of  Babylon,  rather  tiian  of  a  sub- 
terrsaean  grotto.  Let  us  mdulge  in  good  earnest  dreams  of  honourable 
advancement  for  ourselves,  and  a  helping  hand  to  others — ^not  mere  selfish 
snticipations  of  one  day  outshining  Jones,  or  outbargaining  Smith.  Yisionarf 
enthusiasts  are  not  likely  to  be  too  plentiful  in  these  da^s.  In  our  just  pride 
at  our  progress,  with  the  sense  of  increasing  knowledge,  and  yet  unde- 
veloped powers,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  any  aerial  machine  will  com* 
pete  too  successfully  with  Leviathans  and  steam-engines.  But  an  absolute 
division  of  society  into  dreamers  and  workers  is  not  good.  A  little  more 
practical  sense  to  the  theorists,  and  a  little  more  aduiowledgment  of  the 
mtangible  forces  to  the  matter-of-fact  man,  would  be  an  advantage  to  botlu 
The  one  class,  disdaining  to  notice  the  actual  and  positive,  float  away  on 
their  theories,  till  they  lose  themselves  occasionally  in  a  veiy  cloudy 
atmosphere;  the  other,  with  their  eyes  obstinately  bent  downwards,  are 
surprised  at  the  sudden  tempest  that  breaks  their  routine,  and  bears  witness 
to  tne  uncontrollable  nature  of  elements  they  refused  to  recognise. 

But  Dreamland  has  room  for  all.  Like  many  another  fair  country,  it  hss 
its  hills  and  vales,  its  lights  and  shadows,  its  mirage  in  the  arid  deserty  its 
smooth  and  flowing  rivers,  which 

"  Water  the  green  lend  of  dreams. 
The  holy  limdof  song." 

Let  us  wslk  bravely  along  the  broad  highway  of  existence,  not  too  proud  to 
turn  for  rest  or  refreshment  into  the  shady  places  and  flowery  lanes  by  the 
wayside,  but  not  forgetting  that  the  main  road  leads  us  to  our  journey's  end. 
And  let  us  not  be  too  downcast  if  we  find  our  mental  kaleidoscope  deceptive. 
It  is  but  a  child's  plavthing,  after  all ;  and,  as  the  American  poet  just 
quoted  has  so  finely  told  us,— 

''  life  is  resl^  Bfe  is  earnest" 

Because  the  reality  does  not  take  the  shape  of  the  romance,  that  is  no  sign 
that  its  essential  nature  is  prosaic.  Could  we  see  things  as  they  are,  the 
mighty  strife  between  good  and  evil  that  is  going  on  in  each  of  us,  the  force 
of  the  temptations  we  oattle  with,  the  heroism  of  the  resolution  that  over- 
comes them,  the  intensity  of  suffering,  the  depth  of  sorrow,  the  strength  of 
love, — could  we  see  the  warfare  of  might  against  right  that  ia  waging 
every  day  around  us,  the  oppressions,  the  anxieties,  the  affection  that  our 
eyes  look  upon  indifferently  and  fail  to  recognise, — could  we  see  them  as 
they  really  are,  we  should  not  talk  about  the  romance  of  dreams.  Humsfl 
life  and  the  human  heart  are  inexhaustible  romances  ;  and,  though  practical 
men  may  look  upon  them  as  things  of  trade  and  barter,  and  tiie  philosopher 
discuss  their  psychological  idiosyncrasies,  they  are  the  real  origins  of 
Dreamland,  and  the  inalienable  possessors  of  its  fairy  realm. 
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SONNETS  ON  SABBATH. 


BY  JAMES  BBADLET, 


A  Member  of  the  **  Earl  qf  Clarendon*'  Lodge^  Hyde  IXetriet. 

I  CAKiroT  tell  the  gratitude  and  lore 
That  fill  my  Bonl  for  all  my  Sabbath  hoars, 
In  which  the  Christian'!  spiritaal  powers 

Are  bathed  in  thoughts  of  holier  things  above. 

The  Sabbath  is  the  poor  man's  sweet  recess 
From  daily  toil,  and  worldly  conflicts  rife  ; 
It  seems  a  foretaste  of  the  future  life, 

Defoid  of  sin,  pain,  sorrow,  and  distress. 

Oh  1  we  should  love,  adore,  and  ever  bless. 
The  Qiver  of  this  sacred  boon  divine. 
And  let  our  heaven-aspiring  souls  combine. 

To  keep  this  day  in  peace  and  holiness ; 
For  angels  whisper  in  each  pious  breast. 
That  we  should  not  profane  this  hallowed  day  of  rest  I 


On  this  sweet  mom,  a  calm  broods  o'er  the  land^ 
A  holy  calm^whieh  never  fails  to  bring 
A  solace  to  the  soul  that  loves  to  sing 

Of  God's  deep  love,  and  His  all-giving  hand; 

And  this  sweet,  holy  calm,  we  understand. 
For  it  pervades  the  earth  with  its  broad  wing 
Of  holiness,  to  which  our  souls  should  cling 

With  love  and  truth  divine ;  for  these  expand 

The  grateful  heait,  endow  it  with  the  power 
Of  an  exalted  hope,  which  lulls  the  soul. 
Subdues  its  passions  with  a  mild  control, 

And  leaves  it  breathing  in  a  lofder  dower. 
If  Sabbaths  here  on  earth  such  blessings  lend. 
What  will  that  yield  in  heaven  which  has  no  end } 
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WANTED  A  STORM. 


BY  HENBT  OWGAN,  LUD. 


Ths  eathedral  dock  of  St  Stephen  was  striking  eleven ;  and  the  sound  re* 
echoed,  with  a  deep  solemnity,  along  the  silent  and  empty  streets  of  Yienna; 
when,  as  the  hammer  fell  for  ihe  stz&  time  on  the  bell,  the  door  of  an  humble 
house,  which  bore  on  its  face  the  swinging  adyertisement  of  a  hair-drewer, 
was  opened  by  the  hand  of  a  young  man  about  nineteen,  and  closed  again  at 
the  seventh  stroke,  with  such  accurate  precision,  that  the  noise  of  the  latch 
was  ^ectually  drowned  by  the  loud  note  of  the  time-piece.  This  ingenious 
precaution,  however,  was  perversely  fruBtrated  by  the  thoughtlessness  of  the 
youth  himself;  for,  as  if  some  instinctive  imptdse,  that  overruled  his 
prudence,  had  made  him  forset  that  silenee  was  a  necessary  element  in 
secrecy,  he  had  already  stepped  into  the  street,  when  he  sang  out  in  a  deir 
and  tlirilling  voice  an  impromptu  accompaniment  to  the  bell,  which  he  con- 
cluded with  a  long  F  sluurp,  just  as  the  dock  uttered  the  same  note  two 
octaves  bdow. 

*'  Is  that  you,  Joseph  r "  said  the  master  of  the  establishment,  whose  name 
was  Keller,  making  his  appearance  above  through  a  window.  **  I  thought 
you  came  in  some  hours  ago  I  What  the  deuce  are  you  doing  in  the  street 
at  this  time  of  night  ^ " 

*<  Is  not  the  tone  of  that  bell  beautiful  to-night.  Master  Keller  ? "  said  the 
youth,  artfully  substituting  a  question  for  an  answer.  **  When  all  else  is 
silent,  the  voice  which  the  art  of  man  has  given  to  time  floats  up  to  heaven— 
a  sort  of  musical  incense — and  awakens  a  feeling  of  devotion." 

"  Likdy  enough,"  said  the  hair-dresser,  "  but  this  very  subtle  criticism, 
which  I  confess  I  do  not  understand,  does  not  inform  me  why  you  are  in  the 
street  so  late,  singing  like  some  unlucky  night-bird.  Tou  will  lose  the  little 
that's  left  of  your  voice,  and  then,  farewell  to  your  pupils !  *' 

'*What  does  it  signify,"  replied  the  young  man,  **if  I  were  dumb 
altogether?  Catgut  and  wire  will  sing  for  me !  Do  you  think  I  am  created 
Into  the  world,  only  to  sing  i  Never  you  fear,  the  music  that  I  have  in  my 
head  shall  never  want  a  voice  of  one  sort  or  the  other." 

**  Well  1  I  know  you  are  a  wonderful  musidan,  Joseph,"  said  the  other ; 
'*  and  I  said  so,  the  first  moment  I  heard  you.  That  was  why  I  todiL  you  into 
my  house,  when  you  were  expelled  from  the  soprano  dass  at  St.  Stephen's, 
for  some  juvenile  waggery  that  might  have  been  more  mildly  punished. 
But,  take  care,  Joseph,  that  you  don't  lose  the  substance  for  the  shadow." 

This  remonstrance  was  spoken  in  a  tone  of  sincere  affection ;  for,  like  the 
•est  of  his  countrymen,  Keller  was  an  enthusiast  in  music,  and  felt  as  deep 
m  interest  in  Joseph's  success,  as  if  he  were  his  own  son.  Though  his  own 
neans  were  very  limited,  he  sheltered  him,  partly  throush  charity,  and 
>artly  through  a  conviction  that  he  was  rescuing  a  future  luminary  of  the 
nusical  world  from  being  blown  out  by  the  chilling  breath  of  destitution. 
.iOoking  forward,  therefore,  to  the  time  when  his  proUgi  should  become  a 
oaster  of  song,  it  was  with  some  vexation  that  he  found  him  taking  liberties 
rith  a  voice  thaty  although  not  by  any  means  powerful,  was  peojiliarly  sweet 
ind  thrillinff. 

PreMiBg^  remottrtrancet  tgain  more  eametUy,  and  peieeiTing  that  they 
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wete  not  1tk«ly  to  take  much  effect,  he  eoaimanded  hhn  tinequiYOcally  to 
enter  the  house. 

** That's  out  of  the  qneition,"  said  Joseph;  '*  beeatue,  insfeftd  of  mf  idea 
of  coming  in,  I  was  going  out  when  you  opened  the  widow." 

*'  Yes !  and  as  I  hope  for  heaTen/'  said  Keller,  **  as  well  as  I  oan  Mo  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  you  hare  dressed  yourself— *yoa  hare  flnt  oa  your 
black  ooat,  that  yon  wear  only  on  particular  oecaaions.  Ah  1  Joseph,  I  fear 
yoa  are  falling  into  some  misehiet" 

*' Don't  be  alarmed  for  that,"  replied  the  jonHh.  **Yovl  know  of  my 
engagement  to  yonr  daughter  Anne,  and  besides  her,  I  haTe  no  love  bat  for 
the  muse  who  whispered  to  me  in  my  cradle,  and  taught  me  to  ezpfeas  in 
music  the  thoughts  of  my  head  and  the  emotions  of  my  heart,*' 

••  Where  are  you  going,  then  > " 

**To  sing  under  a  lady's  window,  it  is  true ;  but  only  to  hear  her  opliilon 
of  a  serenade  which  I  composed  yesterday.  Two  friends,  who  will  play  the 
accompaniment,- are  waiting  for  me  behind  the  church.'* 

••  And  who  is  the  lady }  if  I  may  ask." 

*'The  wife  of  the  Italian  Harlequin,  Bemardone;  she  is  a  flrst^nrte 
mtisician,  and  enjoys  the  acquaintance  of  the  old  Count  Staremberg,  who  is 
an  enthusiastic  dilitante,  and  most  liberal  of  his  patronage.  So,  gMd  nigln. 
Master  Keller— we  have  been  talking  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  my 
orehestra  will  be  out  of  all  patience ;  and,  as  the  night  if  growing  cool,  you 
are  too  lightly  dressed  to  stay  longer  out  there,  with  your  elb<nvB  on  the 
balcony/*^ 

Stepping  away  hastily,  Joseph  turned  the  comer  of  the  street,  towatd  the 
idiiireh,  and  Joined  his  companions ;  when  the  three  youths  took  their  way  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatre  (the  Carinthian),  of  which  Signer  Bemar- 
done was  at  that  time  the  manager,  and  stood  before  a  window,  from  which 
a  light  shone,  softened  and  tinted  by  the  dose-drawn  curtains. 

'Ine  serenade  was  begun,  and  performed  to  the  end  without  eliciting  anr 
demonstration  from  within,  and  the  musicians  were  looking  round  upon  eacn 
o^r  with  an  air  of  disappointment,  when  the  door  was  opened,  and  Signer 
Bonardone  himself  stood  in  the  aperture,  and  inquired  whose  music  that 
was,  which  they  had  just  performea. 

**  T^ie  music  is  mine,  Signer,"  said  Joseph ;  '*  and,  aa  I  flattered  myself 
that  it  was  not  worse  than  tne  ayerage,  I  desired  to  submit  the  first  reheanal 
ctf  it  to  the  Signora." 

*«  That  music  yours,  young  man— at  yonr  age !  I  mnit  tell  you,  that  its 
merits  haye  already  proyoked  a  discussion  between  my  wife  and  the  Coimt 
Staremberg,  who  honours  us  with  his  company  this  eyening.  The  Count, 
who  is  not  in  his  best  humour  just  now,  declares  that  it  is  miserable ;  the 
Signora  insists  that  it  is  perfectly  enchanting ;  and  I  haye  left  them  debating 
Uie  question  rather  wannly.  As  to  myself,  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that,  if  you 
set  wat  air  as  a  dance  of  any  sort  and  bring  it  to  me  to-monow,  I  ahall  pay 
yon  handsomely." 

'*  Many  thanks  for  the  o£fer.  Signer ;  but,  a  serenade  it  is,  and  a  seie&ade 
it  shall  remain.  As  for  dance  music,  I  haye  enough  of  that  in  my  head  to 
keep  a  score  of  harlequins  in  motion  all  their  liyes. ' 

'*  Cforpo  di  Baceo  /  young  man,"  said  Bemardone.  **  I  like  your  htonour  ; 
probably  you  could  compose  me  an  opera? " 

**  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  Signer." 

'*  Well  then,  come  in ;  and  we  will  arrange  the  terms." 

Desiring  his  friends  to  wait  for  him,  Joseph  accepted  the  hnvitition ;  and 
was  led  mtd  a  yery  riehly-furaished  apartment,  slightly  perfumed,  and 
decorated  in  the  style  patronised  by  ladies  who  wi^  to  gite  a  drawing-xoom 
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•omewhat  of  tho  ohanujtw  of  m  muBenin.  All  thu,  kowoTer,  was  lost  upon 
the  Tisitor,  whose  thoughts  were  so  monopolised  by  the  idea  of  his  open, 
that  he  fiuled  to  perceive  even  that  the  Count,  who  was  moving  up  and  oown 
the  zoom,  with  hjs  arms  folded  and  a  sulky  expression  of  countenance,  wu 
fiightfnlly  lame.  He  was  disappointed,  ncTertheless,  to  obscrre  thst  ths 
Signora,  who  reclined  on  a  sofa,  with  her  back  toward  the  door,  after  lookiiig 
zonnd  once,  did  not  seem  to  consider  him  worth  any  further  notice. 

'*  My  Lord,"  said  the  manager,  '*  I  hare  brought  you  the  offender;  sad 
am  Tery  unhappy  that  I  cannot  coincide  in  your  Lordship's  opinion ;  for  I 
foel  persuaded  the  young  man  has  something  in  him-— he  has  just  undatakai 
to  compose  an  opera.'* 

«<  I  wish  him  joy."  said  the  Count.    « I  shall  ro  and  hiss  it." 

**  And  I  shall  certainly  go  to  applaud  it,"  said  the  Signers,  in  an  opportune 
spirit  of  opposition.  *'  And  I  shall  give  him  a  su^ect,  too,"  ^e  added, 
bpening  a  cabinet  full  of  bundles  of  manuscripts ;  from  wbidi,  having  made 
a  sidection,  she  handed  the  paper  to  Joseph. 

**  Ksny  thanks,  Signora,"  said  the  young  musicisa ;  *'  the  ladles  have  been 
always  kind  to  me.  This  very  dress-coat  which  I  wear,  I  owe  to  the 
generosity  of  an  Italian  ladv  to  whom  I  gave  some  lessons  in  singing  about 
a  year  ago  at  Manendor^  whither  I  accompanied  the  celebrated  Porpora  as  a 
domestic." 

The  Count  elevated  his  shoulders,  and  cast  a  look  of  annihilating  contempt 
on  the  musician. 

**  Tea,  madam,"  continued  Joseph,  **  in  return  for  the  instruction  of  one  of 
the  most  short-tempered  of  masters,  I  condescended  to  brush  his  clothes  and 
powder  his  wig  every  mominff.  He  paid  me  m^  wages  in  thorough-bsai 
and  counter-point ;  and  the  lady  whom  I  mentioned,  having  learned  mv 
history,  f^ve  me  six  sequins  for  a  dozen  lessons.  You  are  equally  kino, 
Signora,  m  taking  such  favourable  notice  of  my  poor  composition." 

The  Count,  who  was  all  this  time  limping  up  and  down  Uie  room,  at 
lenffth  stood  still,  and  inquired  the  title  of  the  manuscript ;  but  Joseph,  who 
coiud  not  forbear  smiling  to  see  it  headed  in  large  letters,  '*Xc  JHaUt 
Boiiettx"  was  warned  by  a  glance  from  the  Signora,  not  to  gratify  hii 
curiosity. 

'  **  Your  Lordship  must  really  excuse  me,"  said  he.  "  The  title  of  the  poem 
must  remain  a  secret  until  the  evening  of  its  first  representation,  xoqr 
Lordship  will  know  it  sufficiently  soon  to  have  an  opportunity  of  Hymning 
it ;  and  I  should  prefer  not  bespeaking  your  hostility  beforehand." 

«<  This  young  man  has  some  wit  in  him,"  said  the  Signora,  soUloquiiing. 

**  There's  not  very  much  in  that,  surely,  to  talk  about,*'  said  the  Count, 
who  overheard  the  subdued  remark ;  **  the  answer  is  a  good  deal  more  uncivil 
than  wiUy." 

The  price  arranged  between  Bemardone  and  Joseph  was  twenty-four 
sequinb,  on  condition  that  the  score  should  be  completed  within  a  week— a 
longer  time,  indeed,  than  was  required  bv  the  composer,  who  found  mote 
dUfioulty  in  reducing  to  order  the  chaos  of  ideas  that  fluctuated  in  his  brsin, 
than  in  finding  music  to  suit  his  purpose. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  the  score  was  written,  with  the  exception  of 
one  psssage,  which  threw  the  composer  into  despair.  Keller  was  first  con- 
sulted ;  and  on  the  failure  of  that  first  resource,  application  was  made  to  the 
autiior  of  Uie  manuscript. 

'*  You  have  written  m  this  scene,"  said  Joseph,  *<  *  hen  a  ttarm  eomei  m,' 
but  I  have  never  seen  a  storm  on  sea,  and  cannot  imagine  or  expreas  it. 
Probably  your  experience  has  been  more  extensive  than  mine  ?  " 

"  No  f  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  replied  the  poet ;  *'  and  I  wrote  those  words  in 
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a  parmthesis ;  because,  though  impoeaible  in  langnage,  the  thing  misht  be 
iimtated  in  muBical  sounda ;  but  I  haye  not  any  more  than  youreelx  OTer 
aeen  either  sea  or  storm.*' 

The  difficulty  was  serious.  How  were  they  to  get  through  it }  At  last 
ihey  thought  of  Bemardone. 

**Haye  you  ever  seen  a  storm  on  sea,  Signer?"  inquired  Joseph 
abruptly. 

*'  IH  Oerlo  I "  cried  the  Harlequin.  **  I  should  think  so ;  for  I  haye  been 
shipwrecked,  one,  two,  three  times." 

**  Describe  it  then,  my  dear  Mend ;  and  I  will  open  the  piana" 

**  Better  still,"  said  Bernardone,  '*  I  will  act  a  storm  for  you;  "  and  then, 
mshing  into  a  pantomime  of  violent  gesticulation,  he  flung  his  arms  up 
and  down,  and  swayed  his  body  to  and  fro,  whistling,  and  hissing,  and 
screaming  all  the  time,  to  imitate  the  sounds  as  well  as  the  motions  of  the 
phenomenon.  '*  You  understand  now,  my  dear  boy  1 "  said  he,  pausing  to 
take  breath. 

**  Not  a  bit.  Signer !  It  must  be  something  more  than  that ; — your  storm 
reminds  me  only  of  an  animated  nocturnal  oonyersation  between  two  cats." 

**  Can  you  not  picture  to  yourself," — he  continued,  throwing  about  the 
chairs  and  tables — "Cannot  you  fancy  the  sky  frowning  darkly,  -the 
lightning  breaking  through  the  clouds,  the  thunder  growling,  the  wind  roar- 
ing and  whistling  through  ropes  and  sails,  the  sea  aU  valleys  and  mountains, 
mountains  and  valleys  swallowing  each  other  up  and  pursuing  each  other  as 
hi  aa  one  can  see,  tiie  ship  rocking  up  and  down,  and  tossed  about  like  a 
straw  }    What  the  deuce  1 — I  think  it's  all  plain  enough !  " 

Bewildered  by  this  energetic  representation,  Joseph  was  running  his 
fingers  up  and  down  the  key-board,  striking  out  brilliant  chromatio  scales 
and  startling  combinations  of  bass  and  treble ;  but  making  no  nearer  approach 
to  the  storm.  Bemardone  sank  down  exhausted,  and  the  case  looked  hope- 
less ;  untU,  at  last,  in  mockery  of  despair,  the  musician  placed  a  hand  at 
each  extremity  of  the  board,  and  brought  them  together  rapidly. 

*■  That's  it ! "  said  the  Harlequin,  starting  up  wildly.  **  Cfwrpo  di  rntUe 
diavoU/  There  it  is  to  the  life!*'  and,  sprmging  over  the  displaced 
furniture,  he  clasped  the  successful  composer  m  his  arms. 

The  opera  of  the  IHdbk  Boiteux,  thus  miraculously  completed,  wss  a 
signal  success ;  but  the  Count  Staremberg,  whose  identity  with  the  principal 
character  broame  more  notorious  than  agreeable,  had  sufficient  influence  to 
supprees  it  alter  the  second  representation.  The  consequence  was  that 
Joseph,  becoming  disgusted  with  dramatic  composition,  devoted  himseLf 
thenceforth  to  his  more  congenial  occupation  of  instrumental  music 


It  was  just  thirty-nine  years  afterwards,  when  a  Calais  packet,  on  her  way 
to  England,  encountered  a  violent  storm,  which  she  appeared  for  some  time 
unlikely  to  survive.  Amid  the  terror  and  consternation  of  the  other 
passengers,  there  was  one  elderly  gentleman,  who  indulged  in  such  demon- 
strations of  joyous  excitement,  as  suggested  some  doubts  of  the  state  of  his 
intellect,  and  were  the  more  remarkable  from  the  previous  reserve  and 
silence  of  his  demeanour.  Being  removed,  almost  by  force,  from  a  position 
which  he  had  taken  upon  the  prow,  and  from  which  he  would  inevitably 
have  gone  overboard  in  a  few  mmutes,  he  still  remained  on  deck,  laughing  in 
exultation,  clapping  his  hands,  and  exclaiming  at  intervals :  "  There  they 
are! — ^the  mountains  and  the  valleys,  swallowing  each  other  up~-the 
lightning  flashing— the  thunder  growling — ^the  ship  tossing  about  like  a 
straw ! — ^how  very  like  this  my  storm  was  I " 

These  exclamations  were  utterly  unaccountable  to  the  rest  of  the  company. 
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vho  vrete  still  further  astonished  to  see  the  same  man — ^when  the  dngsr 
was  past,  and  their  own  spirits  were  reviving— relapse  into  his  own  toner 
state  of  calm  and  silent  abstraction.  In  an  old-fashioned  drees,  which  gav(> 
1dm  somewhat  the  appearanoe  of  an  AuUc  Councillor,  he  had  placed  himself 
in  a  comer  of  the  cabin,  deaf  and  blind,  apparently,  to  everythiDg  said  and 
done  around  him. 

**  May  I  take  the  liberty,  sir,"  said  a  young  gentleman,  acting  on  the 
ffeneral  impression  of  the  trsTeller's  insanity,  **  of  asking  why  you  were  so 
delighted  with  the  storm? '' 

Becalled  from  his  reverie  by  this  intenruption,  the  old  gentleman  anMe ; 
and,  perceiving  that  the  eyes  of  all  present  were  fixed  upon  him,  made  a 
drcuUr  bow  to  the  whole  company,  with  an  air  of  the  exaggerated  polte- 
ness  which  the  conscious  object  of  curiosity  assumes  when  abmit  to  aeoooat 
for  himself  satisfactorily. 

'*  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  he.    "  It  will  probably  explain  awsy  any- 
thing that  may  seem  extravagant  in  my  conduct,  if  I  assure  you  that  It 
arose  merely  from  the  recollection  of  an  event  whidi  determined  in  a  great ' 
measure  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  and  occurred  many  years  ago,  wImd  I 
was  composing  my  first  opera." 

'*  Oh,  then,  the  gentleman  is  some  distinguished  musician?  *' 

'*  Por  that  I  cannot  answer.  I  do  my  MSt  conscientiously.  I  attribvte 
my  success  to  a  Power  higher  than  my  own.  I  have  nevor  written  ay 
work  without  prefixing  *  In  the  name  of  the  Lwd*  and  inscribing  at  the  sad, 
'  Qtary  to  Ood.'  My  publishers  are  not  dissatisfied,  and  my  works  enable  me 
to  live.  My  destination  at  present  is  London,  where  I  intend  to  fulfil  sn 
engagement  with  the  Concert-Manager,  Mr.  Salomon.    My  name  ia  Joseph 

At  tills  announcement,  and  amid  a  murmur  of  surprise,  the  whole  eompanf 
started  to  their  feet,  and  the  gentlemen  removed  their  hats. 

**  Forgive  me,"  said  the  young  man  who  first  addressed  him.  '*  I  ka0W 
not  that  we  had  among  us  the  greatest  of  living  musicians." 

*'  Yicm  have  not,  sir,"  replied  Haydn ;  '*  for  Wolfgang  Mozart  is  not  here ; 
but  it  may  probablv  interest  you,  ladies,  if  I  recount  to  you  the  dicum- 
stances  that  made  tne  storm  a  scene  of  so  mudi  enjoyment  to  me." 

The  oflbr  was  accepted  bv  acclamation ;  the  ladiea  formed  n  semicircle 
round  him,  and  he  related  the  foregoing  history  of  the  composition  of  tibe 
••LamelkvU." 

**  Ever  since  then,"  he  eontinued,  **  I  have  enjoyed  a  teal  storm ;  and  tiie 
eireumstance  has  taught  me  at  least  one  lesson  which  I  have  found  it  worth 
while  to  remember,  and  which  may  be  usdful  to  others.  If  there  be  any  of 
you  in  whom  the  artist  spirit  is  fermenting  restlessly,  and  atruggUng  for 
expression  in  words,  in  music,  in  colours,  or  in  stone ;  though  vou  msy 
study  the  works  of  those  who  have  dimbed  the  steep  before  you,  andobserfe 
how  they  have  interpreted  their  inspiration,  beware  of  imiu^ig  an  tmitstiqii : 
make  Nature  herself  your  model,  and  compare  your  performance,  not  with 
that  which  other  artists  have  achieved,  but  witii  abstract  exeellenee.  It  U 
only  by  aiming  at  the  transcendental,  that  we  attain  perfeellon." 
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A  WEEK  but  gone  smoe  heait-boaQd  England  sank  apon  our  lee, 

A»  we  fltettmed  the  Channel  waters  to  Bun-illumined  sea : 

A  pfeng— one  teal* — ^Fttrewell  we  bade  to  our  dear  natirv  sliiiiie  t 

The  dragon-oar  had  oleft  us  by  the  iron  lengthened  lino. 

We  shook  the  hand — ^but  whim  again  F— that  bade  us  Eaetnrard  Ho ! 

While  the  eapstaa  barsmen  cheemilfy  sang  out  their  loud  heaye-yo  1 

With  swelling  heart  and  filling  eye,  we  watohed  the  fikTOuniig  wind, 

Thai  wafted  us  from  early  home  to  far  and  orient  Ind. 

And,  landsmen  though  we  were^  we  yet  were  ehildrai  of  the  sea, 

That  guards  the  busy  isle,  whose  sons  it's  glory  aye  to  be ; 

We  count  the  beads  dose-staning  and  bright  on  our  historio  chaui— *- 

The  leaTee  He  thick  that  conquests  tell  on  this  our  long-won  main : 

Eaoh  English  ihce  beams  up  in  pride  at  the  song-tale  of  the  tar. 

From  antique  Seuys  in  days  of  yore,  to  Nelson's  TrafiUgar-^ 

From  the  Vikings  of  dim  eld,  to  sea-masters  of  to-day. 

The  line  shtnes  bright  that  stamps  their  deeds,  and  never  shall  deeay. 

The  iron  heart  throbbed  through  the  ship  with  a  propelli&g  bound ; 

BtiU  sweeping  through  the  heaving  wares  ^th  oalm  continual  round, 

Her  white  wmgs  fairly  dased  the  sight  in  the  winter's  silvery  sun. 

And  starry  sentinels  came  forth  to  ulume  the  evening  dun  i 

The  land  had  simk  to  outline  on  the  far  horison's  haze, 

And  straining  eyes  had  given  their  long  last  wistful  gase  ( 

Strange  &ces  grew  familiar  in  their  mansion  of  the  deep, 

And  aching  hMrts  and  weary  minds  sought  the  troubliMi  rooking  sleep.* 

Up  sprang  the  landward  bieeae,  and  lashed  the  biUows  to  tunuoil  i 

The  storm-wind  rode  the  blue  waves  as  an  avalanche  the  soil, 

And  through  the  strainM  cordage  creaked  with  an  unoeasing  tone  s 

Bui  stout  timbers  stood  their  oraeal  with  an  oak-strength  EngliiJi  grown. 

In  blaok  of  night  and  waters*  roar — ^in  winds  with  fuij  hot — 

Wo  penned  shoremen  cowered  in  our  cribbed  and  cabmed  lot ; 

The  sesman*s  eye  was  fixed  and  firm,  though  the  lip  mi^t  blanch  with  h» ; 

The  heart  was  strong  that  beat  beneath  to  combat  death  or  drear. 

Oh !  sactty  came  the  wailiEg  of  the  infhnt  and  the  young. 
And  strong  men  all  were  meekened  to  a  tenderness  unstrung. 
From  the  roughened  life  made  common  by  the  daUv  wear  and  tear, 
Hard  sturdy  hands  showed  softest  hearts  unto  the  feebler  rear ; 
Fsr  readier  to  the  heart  came  this  glor^r  of  our  prime. 
Than  e'en  the  memories  of  their  deeds  in  the  olden  warring  time : 
Such  men  are  England's  salt  of  earth,  and  shed  a  cheery  rsv, 
O'er  all  the  horrors  of  that  night  in  Biscay's  stoimful  ]9ay  f 

HOPB  WXTOOLD. 
Ott  CKbraUtu;  Jan,  15, 1800. 
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LEAVES  FROM  THE  DIART  OF  A  RELIEVING  OFFICER. 

n. 


BxiOBX  I  veoflired  mj  tppominiflnt  ••  Beliering  Offioer,  I  hare  heaid  il 
nmarked  many  timee,  by  mtmo  who  had  loiiie  knowledge  of  Uie  "  duty,*'  tiial 
no  one  erer  aooepted  the  oiBoe  from  cfaoioe.  Since  I  nare  held  my  praeoit 
poiitioo,  I  hare  many  tonea  heard  it  laid  hy  my  ooUeagueit  that  no  poicB 
eould  poMibly  hold  the  poeition,  except  from  neoeeai^. 

The  last  aaaertion  may  pomihlj  be  looked  upon  aa  extraordmaiy  (to  ai^  the 
least^ ;  £>r  how  ia  it,  may  naturally  be  aeked,  that  ao  many  respe^aUe  mea 
oontmue  to  hold  for  xmmy  yean  an  office  not  extraTagantly  paid  in  an^ 
jnafanne^  if  the*  work  ia  really  of  a  diaagreeaUe  nature?  Why  do  not  nua 
reepeotable  man  bid  adieu  to  the  diiagreeableneaa  of  their  poet,  and  aedc  out 
aome  more  pleaeant  occupation  ?  Now,  thia  ia  a  queation,  I  opine^  more  eaeOj 
put  Uian  answered ;  but,  without  stating  whether  I  became  what  I  am  from 
choice  or  necessity,  I  i^eepectfuUy  uise^  that  not  by  any  meana  a  ncuycrit^  of 
the  populirtion  of  England  hare  mu<£  chance  of  dioosing  the  meana  l^  wiatk 
they  may  cam  their  subsistence.  The  minority  of  parants  are  onfy  too  glad  to 
put  tluir  children  to  anj^  work  that  may  offer,  whereby  they  may  be  caoabled 
to  earn  honestly  their  bring.  In  such  way,  many  men,  at  all  times  (of 
unimpeadiable  character  and  excellent  ability)  are  glad  to  seise  any  oppor- 
tunity which  offers  to  them  a  chance  of  honourably  adding  to  their  preaoDt 
means  of  procurinff  food  and  raiment. 

Am  a  mb,  I  think  the  officers  under  the  present  Poor  Law  Management  arc 
not  extraya^antly  paid.  At  least,  I  know  that  those  of  my  grade  are  not ; 
and  that  it  ia  a  harder  task  to  get  out  of  office,  when  once  fixed  in  it,  than  the 
generality  of  persons  imacquainted  with  the  fitots  would  suppose.  Imagine  a 
man,  temptea  by  a  somewhat  higher  salary  and  the  hopes  of  adTancement, 
leavinff  a  mercantile  situation,  to  tue  office  under  the  Poor  Law  EstaMishment. 
He^  of  coune,  feels  the  immei^te  benefit  of  the  inorease  of  remuneration,  and 
rmoioes  therein ;  but  it  does  not  take  him  long  to  learn  how  few  thediances  of 
adTancement — ^how  slowly  promotion  takes  place  in  this  branch  of  the  pnbhe 
service.  Yet  he  finds  himself  cut  off  from  his  former  mercantile  friends— 
TCiy  soon  forgotten  by  the  commercial  world,  except  in  his  capacity  as  a  publie 
officer, — and,  after  a  while,  arrires  at  the  conclusion  that  he  haa  become^  in 
fiust,  imfitted  for  actiTe  work  in  the  sphere  he  has  left ;  owing  to  the  very  diffcient 
and  all-absorbing  new  duties  which  ne  has  undertaken.  He  is  one  of  another 
class  now — ^he  is  an  outsider,  and  must  make  the  best  of  his  position.  Exalted 
aa  he  is  now  to  the  priTilege  of  being  censured  by  coroners — ^abused  by  the 
editors  of  local  papers — and  generally  snubbed  by  the  bench  of  magistrates — 
let  him  go  on  in  this  useful  course  of  life,  and  endearour,  if  possible,  to 
become  that  paragon  which  the  public  generally  think  he  should  be  i  seeing 
that  erery  ratepayer  in  the  town  pays  a  part  of  his  salary. 

Not  for  worlos  would  I  publish  the  many  indignant  notes  (not  to  say  insolent 
episties)  I  haye  reoeiyed  from  the  ridi  greenffrocer  in  Blank  Street,  or  one  of 
the  Tulgar  and  bullying  letters  compMcd  for  my  good  by  the  philanthropie 
draper  residing  in  Dash  Square.  Of  course^  I  know  perfectly  well  that  both 
these  excellent  and  prosperous  tradesmen  are  rate-payers — ^that  they  pay  a  , 
f^reat  deal  higher  rent  for  their  establishments  than  I  do  for  my  modest  dwdl- 
ing-place,  and,  of  consequence,  contribute  a  sum  towards  the  support  of  the 
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poor  out  of  their  earnings  greater  tlian  I  do  out  of  mine.  But^  I  lappoae^ 
tliOT  do  80  ameh  from  the  lame  cauae  aa  I  do  when  I  diadiarge  the  common 
ohhgatkm.  There  ia,  I  auppoae,  no  gveal  merit  in  doing  that  which  the  Uw 
compela  na  equally  to  do;  and  Httle  or  nothing  in  the  oiroimiatanoe  to  warraiil 
any  one  naing  hanh  laagnage  on  any  oocaaion^  until  hoth  aidea  of  the  queation 

I  have  rdiered  many  a  woman,  whoae  hnabaad  haa  been  sent  into  gaol  by 
the  rich  men^prooer  for  a  debt  of  a  few  shillings;  I  hare,  offidally,  found  the 
meana  of  burying  many  a  poor  sister,  who  stitched  herself  to  the  grave  in  the 
stifling  pest-house  of  a  wo»-room,  belonging  to  the  philanthropie  one  of  Dash 
Squaiv.  But  not  a  word  has  been  said  by  the  local  press  on  the  absurdity  and 
cnieltf  of  sending  one  on  the  ^^Brgo  of  pauperism  to  prijBon  for  debt, — ^thus 
bnrthsning  the  rate-payers  with  a  mmily  of  paupers ;  nothing  has  been  said  by 
the  coroner  as  to  the  death  of  the  poor  one  poisoned  in  her  youth  by  the 
stagnant  atmosphere  of  the  draper's  back  room.  Enough  of  thiA-no  neglect 
or  omelty  of  others,  can  excuse  neglect  or  cruelty  on  my  part.  I  am 
paid  a  sahnry  for  rdienng  the  distrMsed,  and  if  I  do  not  my  duW,  I  am 
uable  to  serere  punishment ;  and,  what  is  more,  in  such  cases,  I  should  deserre 
it.  But,  oh,  wnat  pain  might  I  haye  been  saved  these  last  few  yeara  of  my 
lifis^  if  my  respectable  fsiUow-townsmen  had  taken  the  trouble  ^  simply 
relating  to  me  what  had  been  told  to  them  by  those  in  the  garb  of  pOT^rty  of 
my  omoial  conduct  towards  them,  and  ciTilly  asldng  me  for  an  explanation  of 
my  mode  of  procedure-— the  reasons  I  had  for  such  a  course  of  conduct— 
ixiatead  of  condemning  me  unheard !  Why  should  my  word  not  be  as  good, 
at  least,  aa  that  old  drunken,  blind  beggar-man*s,  who  gets  his  liTing  at  the 
comer  of  Bt.  Asterisk's  Churoh-yard  by  pretending  U>  sell  two  boxes  of 
matches  F  His  liyingl  Aye;  and  the  Utiu^  of  £at  dirty,  blotted-&ced 
ahitten,  who  leads  him  to  his  stand  every  morning?  Did  not  the  Quardiaas  of 
the  Poor  relieve  him  lor  some  months,  until  I,  mivinff  to  jmss  the  church  of 
St.  Asterisk  (which,  being  a  mile  or  two  from  my  district,  I  seldom  psas), 
seeing  the  old  humbuf  reeling  drunk  from  the  gin-shop  round  the  comer, 
reported  the  same  to  the  Gkuffdians  ?  Did  I  not  make  inquiry  at  said  gin- 
shop,  and  receive  for  information  that  old  "  Soroggs,  the  blind  'un,"  was  a  most 
excellent  customer,  and  his  wife  a  better?  Yes ;  and  I  received  a  *'  dressing*' 
from  the  new  incumbent  of  the  above-named  church  for  stopping  the  old  man's 
out-door  relief;  but  he,  being  new  to  the  district,  did  not  know  much  of  the 
pauper  element  of  his  parismoners,  or  those  who  begged  their  living  in  his 
panalL  So  I  called  upon  the  worthy  voune  clergyman,  and  invited  him  to 
accompany  me  on  a  visit  to  old  Soroges  s  cellar,  appointmg  an  hour  for  such 
,  visit  after  the  "  blind  'un*s  "  business  dosed.  We  found  i£d  cellar  in  desolate 
state,  truly — one  table,  one  chair,  one  three-legged  stool,  a  comer  cupboard, 

*  (oontainins;  two  or  three  articles  of  food  and  cr^ery)  and  a  shake-down  bed  at 
one  end  of  the  apartment.  On  this  wretched  bed  lay  the  wretched  old  man, 
so  drunk  that  he  could  neither  understand  what  we  said  to  >»iTn,  nor  speak  to 

I  us.  On  the  hearth — ^her  grey  hair  in  disgustinff  disorder,  part  of  her  dress 
ahnoat  under  the  bars,  which  still  contained  a  litue  smouldermg  fire— lay  the 

;  old  woman,  so  drunk  that  we  thoueht  it  a  charity  to  dng  her  to  the  dirty 
pallet  where  her  partner  lay  ;  and,  dosing  the  door,  we  1^  them.  How  the 
young  clergyman  acted  afterwards,  with  regard  to  tlus  couple,  it  is  not  for  me 

•  to  rdate.  But  this  I  can  say,  he  gave  me  no  more  "dresainAS;"  but 
'  frequently  called  upon  me  for  my  advice  and  aasistance,  which  I  am  sure 
j  were  always  freely  given. 

To  the  credit  of  our  common  human  nature  be  it  said,  that  the  poor  blind 
seldom  lack  for  human  sympathy.    But  men  of  our  way  of  life  soon  leam  that 
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aU  Umd  menaronotyeiy  worOxy  men ;  and  that  rerj  few  of  ihoM  who  beg  in 
the  Mareete  are  each.  Kow,  old  ScroggB  Iiad  firienda  and  patrona  bends  titose 
who,  mored  b/hiB  piteons  roioe  and  appealing  blind  &oe  and  attitude,  dropped 
bali^penoe  in  hia  hat,  as  thej  passed  to  business  of  a  morniof.  T#o  or  oune 
old  gentlemen,  who  resided  in  the  outskirts ;  and  a  feir  old  la^es,  also  neslred 
a  periodical  -visit  from  the  blind  man,  frho  nerer  returned  frtnn  their  housei 
en^ptj-haaded.  It  was  easj*  for  so  accomplished  a  hand  as  old  Scroggs  to  tdl 
a  moring  tale  of  my  cruelty,  kc, ;  and  easy  for  those  soft-hearted  persons  to 
beUere  Us  story,  llie  old  man  forgot  to  say  that  it  was  not  I  who  stopped  his 
relief^  but  the  Ouardians,  on  my  report  of  his  character,  and  in  hxs  own 
presence.  They  chose  to  alter  the  mode  of  relief  at  all  events ;  and  oflfisred  to 
provide  for  the  old  couple  in  the  workhouse,  if  they  liked  to  accept  assist- 
anoe  in  that  form.  It  was  with  many  a  curse  upon  my  head  that  the  old  blind 
beggar  left  our  board-room  that  morning,  and  many  a  letter  to  irascible  old 
and  yomig  people  with  kind  hearts  had  I  to  write  in  defence  of  what  they  dbose 
to  dul  my  tyranny. 

It  is  a  double  source  of  pleasure  to  me  that,  in  this  case,  I  oertainlT  did 
my  duty  to  the  rate-payers;  and  that  erentually  I  oonyinced  tiiose  who  blamed 
me  for  the  course  I  haa  taken ;  that  I  was  not  deceired,  that  X  was  not  cruel, 
,  and  that  they  were  rather  harsh  in  the  hasty  judgment  they  awarded  me.  It 
is  not  many  dajB  since  I  chanced  to  paas  the  comer  of  the  churchyard  befora 
mentioned.  Tnere  was  the  "poor  bund,"  looking  dirtier,  and  perhaps  a  little 
older;  but  still  driying  a  ^ood  trade  with  the  passers  by,  judcine  from  what  I 
saw  during  my  brief  stay  m  the  neighbourhood.  I  dare  say  he  does  not  much 
miss  the  small  weekly  sum  he  was  once  in  the  habit  of  reoeiying  out  of  the 
poor^B  rate.  He  does  not  appear  to  haye  sold  the  two  boxes  of  matches  yet, 
but  they  look  a  good  deal  dirtier,  and  much  older. 

I,  as  well  as  my  brethren,  often  receiye  letters  from  rate-payers,  complaining 
that  impostors  are  regularly  in  receipt  of  relief  frt>m  the  (Guardians.  Some- 
times ine  description  of  the  impostors  is  given ;  sometimes  not.  I  inyariably 
make  a  practice  of  calling  upon  those  wbo  thus  kindly  &your  me ;  and  have 
frequently  reoeiyed  most  valuable  information  to  reward  me  for  my  trouble. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  a  wonder  if  I  was  not  often  imposed  upon ;  for,  after  all, 
a  Relieving  Officer,  in  his  most  efficient  state,  is  but  mortal :  and,  with  all  his 
tact  and  knowledge  of  character,  cannot  always  get  at  the  truth.  Hie  class  of 
persons  with  whom  I  have  mostly  to  deal  are  leagued  together  in  a  manner 
which  would  astonish  the  uninitiated.  My  entrance  into  a  street  is  telegraphed 
from  one  end  to  the  otiier,  much  more  quickly  than  I  can  walk  the  &tanoe. 
I  used  to  be  amazed  when  first  I  made  my  visits,  to  see  the  little  ragged 
urchins  in  the  streets  run  from  me,  as  a  colony  of  rabbits  might  do  if  ois- 
turbed  in  their  gambols  on  the  greensward  by  die  step  of  man.  like  the 
rabbits  do  these  little  urchins  di^  into  their  own  particular  burrows,  no 
doubt  informing  the  stay-at-homes  of  the  stranger's  presence.  I  soon  beoune 
amused,  rather  than  amazed,  at  these  proceedings,  wnen  I  disoovered  what  a 
panio  my  presenoe  had  caused  in  the  burrow,  ferhaps  my  errand  was  to  visit 
a  £unily  wno  had  applied  to  me  but  a  few  hours  before,  stating  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  house  to  eat.  Well,  I  mount  the  stairs,  or  dive  into  the  cellar, 
as  tiie  case  may  be ;  and,  lo !  my  olfsustory  nerves  are  saluted  by  a  most  savoiy 
smell,  quite  overpowering  the  odour  generally  prevailing  in  such  dwellingB. 
Now,  my  sense  oi  smell  is  tolerably  good,  notwithstanding  the  many  trials  it 
has  been  put  to  of  late  years ;  at  all  events,  I  can  detect  the  difference 
between  the  smell  of  beefsteak  with  onions,  and  that  of  boiled  potatoes.  **  I 
thought,**  say  I,  '*;^ou  had  nothing  to  take  to."  '*Diyel  a  bit»  yer  banner, 
but  the  tasto  of  'taties  for  the  childher/'  says  the  wile^  pointing  to  a  tolerably 
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large  pan .  ci  the  ezoeUent  root,  joat  ready  to  be  eaten ;  all  laughing  at  me 
throng  their  cracked  jackete,  almost  tempting  me  to  beg  oni^  for  I  delight  in 
"the  fruit)"  end  am  exoeedingly  hungry.  '*And  wl^rs  is  the  beAteak 
you  were  frying,  Bridget?*'  I  inquire.  *'Ie  it  the  bit  of  beef  that  the 
neighbouTi  tent  me  P  Sure  Tm  afther  aiting  ut»  me  and  the  ehildher  i  and 
ther*B  me  husband  in  the  bed  beyant  sick,  and  me  niver  a  ha'penny  to  buy 
him  a  dbrink."  Juat  at  this  moment  my  eree  were  directed  to  the  bed 
"  beymnt»"  and  eure  enough  I  obserFed  a  amall  portion  of  the  handle  of  a 
fryin^pan  sticking  from  underneath  the  bedstocks.  I  take  the  liberty  of  with* 
drawmg  the  culinaiy  utensil,  and  see  a  most  excellent  and  ample  dish  of  beef 
and  onions,  still  gently  simmaring  in  the  gravr.  Encouraged  by  my  sucoese, 
I  gently, lift  the  soiled  corerlet  of  the  bed,  and  discover  the  husband  with  his 
jacket  on.  *  I  request  him  to  come  forward,  and  he  complies  |— jeoket  none  of 
the  cleanest,  trousers  rather  more  dirty,  and  shoes  worse  than  either.  *'  And 
what  ails  you,  Patrick  P  '*  said  I.  '*  Och,  its  a  could  I  hare  i*  me  head,  and  a 
pain  in  me  fiuse,  an'  pains  all  i'  me  bones,  an'  a  stufflin'  an*  a  smotherin* 
about  me  hairat"  What  could  I  do  but  laugh  in  the  great  big  fellow's  &ceP 
I  fancied  I  saw  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  also,  and  I  then  knew  I  luid  done  better 
than  scold  him.  Before  leaying,  however,  I  thought  I  would  just  peep  into 
the  cupboard ;  and,  lifting  a  brown  earthenware  mug,  I  dlMJovered  a  good 
uncut  wheaten  loaf.  I  did  not  take  my  departure,  beUeveme,  without  giving  a 
few  words  of  reproof  and  admonition. 

Thus  WM  an  attempt  to  swindle,  my  readers  will  observe,  frustrated  by 
a  timely  visit;  and  thus,  by  timely  visits  and  judicious  enquiry,  are 
hundreds  of  much  more  ingenious  frauds  discovered  and  brought  to 
nought.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  man  did  not  come  up  for 
the  physic  I  told  him  my  doctor  would  give  him ;  nor  did  I  see  any 
member  of  the  fismily  for  a  vezy  long  time.  That  time  did  come,  however ; 
and  a  very  sore  time  it  was,  as  many  in  our  town  know.  It  was  the  time 
of  the  Irish  fever — a  time  we  shudder  still  to  name  in  our  office.  Poor  Pat ! 
I  remember  him  well  coming  to  tell  me  that  his  fiuBiily  was  down  "  wid  the 
favur,"  and  that  he  had  been  out  of  work  a  fortnight.  '*  No  beefsteaks  this 
time,  Patrick  P  "  say  I,  in  not  at  all  an  angry  tone.  Poor  Pat !  He  hung  his 
head.  *'No,  yer  banner,  nor  praties  either  this  timej"  answered  he,  verv 
sorrowfully.  '*  Very  well ;  I'll  come  and  visit  you.  And  now  the  next  case  ; 
for  I  was  taking  applications.    And  many  sad  visits  did  I  make  that  day. 

More  of  these  anon.  Poor  Pat's  £unily  did  not  trouble  us  long.  I  have 
said,  that  the  people  with  whom  I  have  to  deal  are  leagued  together. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  they  combine  to  deceive  the  Believing  Officer ;  they 
think  him  fair  game.  Many  of  them  have  very  little  idea  how  the  money  is 
raised  by  whi&  they  are  assisted,  and  have  a  notion  Uiat  if  they  don't  get 
it,  the  officials  are  all  the  richer.  How  much  they  are  deceived  in  mis  respect, 
I,  of  course,  well  know.  Like  all  things  mundane^  such  combinations  are 
liable  to  interrujption.  Psrsona  who  have  been  for  some  time  parties  to  false- 
hood and  deceit,  quarrel  Some  morning  soon  after,  the  Believing  Officer 
receives  an  anonymous  note,  informing  him  perhaps  of  certain  inc9me  that  so- 
and-so  has,  with  which  he  has  not  made  the  offioer  acquainted ;  or  of  other 
changes  in  the  position  of  a  certain  family,  say,  which  place  them  out  of  the 
pale  of  paupenam.  Yery  astonishing  it  will  seem  to  many  that  any  one 
should  contmue  a  paup«r  any  loxiger  thim  is  absolutely  neoessaiy.  Tet  such 
is  the  hei.  Well,  of  course  I  frel  it  my  duty  to  test  the  aocuracy  of  the 
anonymous  commipiioations ;  and  I  must  say  I  have  discovered  many  frauds 
through  their  agency.  Some  of  them  I  have  foundi  though,  as  full  of  lies  as 
they  had  hnes,  m  whioh  ease,  of  course,  they  did  not  answer  the  purpose  of 
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thd  writen ;  for  the  penon  whom  the  lund  neighbour  mtended  to  iqiire,  . 
ranaixu  in  predaelj  the  same  poeition.  Whilst  on  tiie  sahjeci  of  aaoiiTiiioiis 
letters,  of  tniich  I  reoeire  msnj,  I  un  reminded  of  a  racy  one  -whibh  ouoe  to 
hand  the  other  day,  and  which' I  take  the  liberty  of  copying,  mtMmi  el 
UieraUm,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  I  omit  only  my  own  name,  with  whioh 
it  oommenoea* 

«« Yon  make  Yonr  coffin  I  tacke  your  Life 

if  Be  hanged  for  yon  for  your  tiriney  you  D I  meet  you  in  some  Flesae 


Before  8  (mtb  is  ofer  Proper  for  death  you  tirent.* 

I  dionld  like  much  to  know  the  indiridual  who  faronred  me  with  the  abore ; 
rerily  his  reward  would  not  be  unearned.  It  is  just  possible  I  may  lire  to 
**  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head ;  '*  and  not  unlikely  (hat  he  may  ooms  to 
understand  what  a  foolish  fellow  he  has  made  of  himself. 


poms  foit  |l(([itatUn* 
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IwaiUdfor  the  train  at  Coventry; 

I  hnng  mih  groomt  and  portera  on  the  bridge, 

7b  watch  the  three  taU  spireti  and  there  lehaped 

The  eity'e  ancient  legend  into  thit : — 

Kot  only  we,  the  latest  seed  of  Time, 
New  men,  that  in  the  flying  of  a  wheel 
Onr  down  the  past,  not  only  we,  that  prate 
Of  rights  and  wronM,  hare  lored  the  people  weO, 
And  loi^hed  to  see  them  orertaz'd ;  but  sne 
Did  more,  and  tmderwent,  and  oreroame. 
The  woman  of  a  thousand  summers  back, 
Godira,  wife  to  that  grim  Earl,  who  ruled 
In  CdFentiy :  for  when  he  laid  a  tax 
Upon  his  town,  and  all  the  mothers  brought 
Thefar  children,  clamouring,  *'  If  we  pay,  we  starre ! " 
She  sought  her  lord,  and  found  him,  where  he  strode 
About  &e  hall,  among  his  dogs,  alone, 
His  beard  a  foot  before  him,  and  his  hair 
A  yard  behind.    She  told  him  of  their  tears, 
And  pray'd  him,  **  If  the^  pay  this  tax,  they  starre.*' 
Whereat  he  stared,  replying,  halfamased, 
"  You  would  not  let  your  little  finger  ache 
For  such  as  these  ?  "— *'  But  I  would  die,"  said  she. 
He  laugh'd,  and  swore  by  Peter  and  by  Fanl : 
Then  mlip*d  at  the  diamond  in  her  ear ; 
**0  ay,  ay,  ay,  you  talk  1"—" Alas!'*  she  said, 
**  But  proTe  me  what  it  is  I  would  not  do." 
And  m>m  a  heart  as  rough  as  £eau*8  hand, 
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He  answef^d,  **  Bide  jou  naked  thro'  the  town. 
And  I  repeal  it } "  and  nodding,  aa  in  loom. 
He  parted,  with  great  strides  among  his  dogs. 

So  left  alone,  the  passions  of  her  mind. 
As  winds  from  all  the  compass  shift  and  blow. 
Made  war  upon  each  other  for  an  hour, 
Till  pity  won.    She  sent  a  herald  forth. 
And  had  him  ci^,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  all 
The  hard  concfition ;  but  that  she  would  loose 
The  people :  therefore,  as  they  loved  her  well, 
IVom  then  till  noon  no  foot  Aould  pace  the  street, 
No  eje'  look  down,  she  passing ;  but  that  all 
Should  keep  within,  door  shut»  and  window  barred. 

Then  fled  she  to  her  inmost  bower,  and  there 
TJn<dasp'd  the  wedded  eagles  of  her  belt, 
The  grun  Earl's  gift ;  but  erer  at  a  breaith 
She  bnger'd,  looung  like  a  summer  moon 
Half-dipt  in  ebud :  anon  she  shook  hsr  head. 
And  showered  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her  knee ; 
Unclad  herself  in  haste ;  adown  the  staur 
Stole  on ;  and,  like  a  creepipg  sunbeam,  slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  imtil  she  reaoh'd 
The  gateway ;  there  she  found  her  palfirey  trapt 
In  purple  blason'd  with  armorial  gold. 

Then  she  rode  forth,  clothed  on  with  chastity : 
The  deep  air  listen'd  round  her  as  she  rode, 
And  all  the  low  wind  hardly  breathed  for  fear. 
The  little  wide-mouth'd  heads  upon  the  spout 
Had  cunning  eyes  to  see :  the  barkins  cur 
Hade  her  cheek  flame :  her  palfrey's  footfidl  shot 
Light  horrors  thro*  her  pulses  :  ,the  blind  walla 
Were  full  of  chinks  and  noles ;  and  oTcrhead 
Fantastic  gables,  crowding,  stared :  but  she 
Kot  less  thro*  all  bore  up,  till,  last,  she  saw 
The  white-flower*d  elder-thicket  from  the  field 
Gleam  thro'  the  Gothic  andiways  in  the  wall. 

Then  she  rode  back,  clothed  on  with  chastity : 
And  one  low  churl,  compact  of  thankless  earth. 
The  fotal  byword  of  iJl  years  to  come, 
Boiinff  a  little  augur-hole  in  fear, 
Peep*d — but  his  eyes,  before  ther  had  their  will. 
Were  shrirell'd  into  darkness  in  his  head. 
And  dropt  before  him.    So  the  Powers,  who  wait 
On  noble  deeds,  canoell'd  a  sense  misused  s 
And  she,  that  knew  not,  pass'd :  and  all  at  once, 
With  twelye  great  shocks  of  sound,  the  shamriesfc  noon 
Was  dash'd  and  hammered  from  a  hundred  towers, 
One  after  one :  but  eyen  then  she  gain'd 
Her  bower ;  whence  reissuing,  robed  and  orown'd, 
To  meet  her  lord,  she  took  the  tax  away, 
And  built  herself  an  ererlasting  name. 
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SHREWSBURY,  AND  THE  A.M.a 


"  I  dont  know,  teBder,  if  you've  ewer  been 
To  Shrewsbury,  that  quaint  and  ancient  dtj ; 
But  if  it  be  a  place  you've  never  seen. 
It's  worth  a  visit,  for  'tis  really  pretty ; 
And  round  its  walls  a  river  runs,  I  ween. 
Full  oftentiines  the  theme  of  poet* s  ditty.    . 
If  you  should  go  there,  I  am  sure  fwilfplease  y«  ; 
And|  in  these  railway  days,  the  viiit'to  easy." 

A  mw  words  respecting  this  ancient  and  beautifulhf  sitnnied  town  will  Bot» 
perhaps,  be  out  of  place  in  the  present  number  of  the  Magaxine.  Of  oouxse 
we  cannot,  in  a  magazine  of  this  deeoription,  ^ve  more  thiua  a  pasain^  glaoee 
at  some  of  the  many  prominent  objects  of  inteitsst  with,  whidi  this  town 
abounds ;  but  we  will  endeavour  to  put  before  our  readers  a  brief,  descriptive^ 
and  historioal  account  of  some  of  the  most  salient  points^  which  wouU  be 
likd|T  to  elicit  enquiry. 

The  Britons  gave  to  this  place  the  appellation  of  J^nffmem,  the  Saxons 
Serobbet-byriff :  ooth  terms  are  synonymous,  meaning  afineed  eminence  over- 
grwon  wik  skrube.  Our  Welsh  brethren  call  it  to  Uiis  day  Ammnftkig^ 
signifying  *'  Th6  Delight."  Shrewsbury  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  m  the 
fifth  century,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Urioonium,  (of  which  we 
vnll  speak  anon,)  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  fugitive  Britons  firom  their  cmd 
Saxon  invaders.  In  126^,  during  the  reign  of  Sdward  the  First,  a  parliament 
was  held  at  this  town,  this  being  **  the  flret  national  eomeention  in  wkiek  ile 
Commone  had  any  ehare  of  legal  amthority**  The  memorable  Battle  of 
Shrewsbury  vras  fought  in  &e  ^ear  140S  i  the  skirmishing  began  under  the 
walls  of  the  "  Castle  Oates,"  but  the  principal  scene  of  action  was  about  three 
miles  off,  at  a  place  called  "  Battlefield.'*  This  was  one  of  the  most  decisive 
battles  recorded  in  early  English  history.  The  armies  on  both  sides  amoanted, 
it  is  said,  to  40,000,  and  the  fight  was  severe  and  sanguinarv.  The  fortune  of 
the  day,  was,  however,  in  favour  of  King  Henry,  who  fought  with  an  azdour 
worthv  the  crolm  he  was  defending.  In  Shakespear'a  play  of  Hemy  the 
Fourth,  this  battle  is  unmortahzed. 

ShrewsbuxT  was  ofitimei  honoured  with  royal  visits ;  was  a  &vonrite  retreat 
for  Charles  the  First  during  his  troubled  reign ;  and  in  1087  Jsmes  the  Second 
kept  his  court  at  the  "  (Jounoil  House,"  on  which  occasion,  it  is  said,  *'  the 
conduits  ran  with  vrine ; "  ttid  other  most  liberal  entertainments  and  rejoicings 
welcomed  the  ro^  guest. 

And  now,  havmg  glanced  briefly  at  its  ancient  history,  let  us  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  objects  which  will  be  Ukely  to  attract  the  attention  of  those 
who  may  choose  to  honour  Shrewsbury  vrith  a  visit.  Prsmising  that  the  visitor 
will  come  b^  rail,  and  supposing  him  to  have  given  a  passing  glance  at  our 
handsome  htUe  station,  we  would  direct  his  attention  to  *'  The  Castle,"  with  its 
stately  towers  and  formidable  vralls,  firowning  in  august  pride^  high  above  the 
surrounding  plain.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  eleventh  oentuiy, 
as  a  measure  of  necessity,  in  order  to  restrain  the  hostile  incursions  of  the 
Welsh,  to  which  the  town,  from  its  situation  near  the  borders,  was  firequently 
exposed.  In  the  reign  of  Heniy  the  First  it  became  a  royal  fortress,  under  the 
'custody  of  a  constable ;  but  on  the  union  of  Wales  it  was  no  longer  impoartaat 
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as  8  place  of  defence^  and  the  building  began  gradually  to  decay,  althotigh  in 
the  civil  war  it  was  repaired  and  ganiBoned  for  the  kms,  and  afterwards 
escaped  the  ahnost  general  demolition  of  royal  fortreeses,  by  its  enxhead&r  to 
the  parliamentary  army  in  1845.  The  present  remains,  oomposed  of  a  deep 
red  stone,  consist  of  the  l^eep,  the  walls  of  the  inner  court,  and  the  great  semi- 
ciroular  areb  of  the  interior  gateway,  from  which  the  last  Norman  Barl  of 
Shrewsbury  issued  with  the  keys  of  the  gates  to  make  submission  to  Henry  the 
First.  The  interior  is  mucb  altered  from  its  original  appearance,  and  now 
forms  a  handsome  prirate  residence.  On  tbe  south  side,  within  the  c6urt,  is  a 
mount,  rising  upwards  of  100  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  summit  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  crowned  by  a  watch  tower,  which  forms  a  bold  and 
beautiful  object.  It  is  now  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  original 
extent  of  tins  fortress ;  but  it  is  oertain  that  the  castle  formerly  occupied  a 
much  larger  space  than  is  now  marked  out  by  its  walls,  the  ballium  (or  outer 
court)  extending  within  the  town,  prebably  as  fiaa*  as  the  water  lane. 

In  dose  proximity  to  the  Castle  is  the  Sioyal  Free  Grammar  School,  founded 
by  Bdward  the  Sixth,  by  royal  letters  patent,  dated  10th  February,  1552.  It 
is  a  handsome  spacious  structure  of  free-stone,  built  in  the  incongruous  but 
ftshionable  sWle  of  architecture  which  prevailed  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
wherein  the  Orecian  and  pointed  arches  are  fantastically  mixed  together.  The 
amount  of  the  present  annual  revenue  is  upwards  of  £3,000,  wmoh  is  appro- 
priated in  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  masters,  for  scholarships,  exhibitions 
in  the  tTmversities,  ^.  The  school  is  open  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of 
the  sons  of  freemen,  and  has  maintained  a  character  of  high  repute  from  its 
earliest  formation.  Of  the  many  brilliant  scholars  who  lu^ve  received  their 
education  here,  the  most  notable  was  the  gallant  and  accomplished  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  "  the  miracle  of  the  age,"  and  the  ornament  of  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  present  head-master  is  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Kennedy,  P.B.,  whose 
high  classical  attainments,  and  profound  erudition,  pre-eminently  quaUfy  him 
for  his  responsible  position. 

Penetrating  further  into  the  town  we  will  next  notice  the  once  collegiate 
Church  of  1^.  Mary,  which  stands  in  a  commanding  situation  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  town,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  ecclesiastical  edifices 
in  the  coimty ;  displaying  in  its  construction  almost  eveiy  variety  of  ancient 
architecture,  and  afforaing  to  the  antiquary  and  man  of  taste  a  rich  and  unique 
Md  for  obeorvation.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  King  Edgar 
about  the  year  980 ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  this  was  only  the  renovation 
of  an  older  ohuroh  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  who  in  revenging  the  daoi^tcr  of 
their  predecessors,  did  not  spare  even  those  buildings  consecrated  to  devotion. 
From  the  tower  of  this  church  rises  an  octagonal  spire  of  noble  proportion% 
wluch  may  be  ranked  as  equal  in  keigki  to  the  third  loftiut  epire  in  the  kimff" 
dam^  and  forms  an  interestine  and  prominent  objeot  from  every  yjoaet  of  the 
rich  and  beautiful  soenery  which  surrounds  the  town.  The  interior  of  Una 
church  is  loffy  and  strikingly  noble,  and  calculated  to  inspire  the  mind  with 
awe*  In  the  gFeat  east  window  is  the  oniious  and  beautiful  ancient  stained 
glass  which  filled  the  vrindow  of  the  old  St.  Chad's  Cburoh,  prior  to  kM  demo* 
htion,  and  which  was  presented  to  this  church  in  1791.  This  glass,  unequaUsd 
in  point  of  beau^f  and  colouring,  represents  the  Genealogy  of  Chrut,  from  the 
root  of  Jesse.  In  the  north  transept,  against  the  west  wall,  is  a  most  beantifiil 
free-stone  monument  to  the  late  Bev.  J.  B.  Blakeway.  We  must  not  omit 
mention  of  the  pulpit,  erected  to  the  memory  of  W.  Qt.  Bowland,  formerly  in- 
cumbent of  the  ohur^.  It  is  composed  of  Caen  stone,  octagon  in  fonn,  and 
springB  from  the  clustered  pillar  which  on  the  north  side  supports  one  of  the 
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great  archos  of  the  natre.  For  elegance  of  design,  beautj  of  execatioii,  ind 
general  effect,  this  delicate  maes  of  sculpture  has  razely  been  surpaoaed.  Bel-  ' 
dom  do  Tve  aee  auch  a  quantitj  of  elaborate  work  on  so  oompaimtiYelT^  anufi  a  | 
Bwrface,  jet  nothing  appears  crowded  or  inegular,  bat  the  tout  entemiMt  is  in 
the  most  perfect  keeping.  Passing  by  other  monumenta  of  particular  intereii 
and  also  the  mural  tablets,  we  would  engage  our  readers  attention  to  tiie 
following  quaint  epitaph,  which  appears  on  uie  exterior  of  the  weateva  wiU 
of  the  steeple: — 

"  Let  this  amall  monument  record  the  name 
Of  Cadman,  and  to  future  times  proclaim, 
How  from  a  bold  attempt  to  fly  from  this  high  spire. 
Across  the  Sabrine  stream,  he  did  acquire 
His  fatal  end !    Twas  not  for  want  or  akOl, 
Or  courage,  to  perform  the  task,  he  fell : 
No,  no,  a  fiudty  oor^  being  drawn  too  tight, 
Hurried  his  soul  on  nigh  to  take  its  fliglK. 
Whfeh  bid  the  body  here  beneath,  good  n%ht. 

Februarp  2,  ITW." 

In  the  ▼idnity  of  this  church  are  two  others, — those  of  St.  Alkmund,  sad 
Si.  Julian  {  but  we  have  not  space  sufficient  except  to  mention  them. 

In  the  '* Market  Square"  is  a  chaate  statue  in  bronze,  of  the  great  Lard 
Glire,  by  Baron  Maroohetti,  on  a  pedestal  of  ^^  polished  Portland  granite, 
which  was  inaugurated  on  Januaiy  18th  last.  There  is  a  great  drrersitf  of 
opinion  as  to  the  character  of  diye,  and  we  will  here  quote  the  words  of  the 
great  historian,  Macaulay.  In  hia  splendid  essay  he  says,  "  dire  committed 
great  faults ;  but  his  faults,  when  weighed  against  his  merits,  and  Tiewed  in 
connection  with  his  temptn^ona,  do  not  appear  to  us  to  depriye  him  of  hii 
right  to  an  honourable  plaoe  in  the  estimation  of  posterity.*' 

In  the  **  Market  Square "  is  also  the  Market  House,  chiefly  used  now  as  i 
eom  exchange.  It  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  magnificent  structnros  of 
its  kind  in  the  kingdom ;  is  of  wrought  nee-stone^  and  in  the  &ntaBtio  st^  of 
the  16^  century. 

We  will  now  ask  our  reader  to  accompany  us  on  a  visit  to  **  The  Qoaify**— 


"  Whose  walks  sre  ever  pleasant ;  eveiy  scene 
Is  rich  in  beauty,  lively,  or  serene.'' 


tt 


This  fine  public  promenade  derives  its  name  from  a  disused  atone  qaairj, 
nearly  in  the  centre.  A  noble  avenue  of  lofiy  lime  treea  gracefully  unite  thor 
topmost  boughs  into  a  rich  embowered  ardi ;  and,  with  their  lower  branches 
feathering  to  the  gentle  windings  of  the  beauteous  liver,  forms  the  principal 
walk ;  to  the  middle  and  eacn  end  of  which,  three  other  ahaded  walks  lead 
fW>m  various  streets  of  the  town.  Here  the  inhabitant  may  inhale  the  refresh* 
ing  breeze  wafted  from  the  rippling  river;  the  invalid  find  a  oool  and 
sequestered  retreat,  free  fi^m  the  noise  of  a  busUing  town ;  while  the  mind, 
ahve  to  the  diarms  of  nature,  may  enjoy  its  philosophic  contemplations  in  the 
ever-changing  beauties  of  the  seaaons. 

At  the  top  of  the  Quarry  standa  the  new  Church  of  St.  Chad,  the  exterior  of 
which  has  many  glaring  architectural  defects ;  but  the  interior  carries  with  it 
sa  air  of  importance,  grandeur,  and  extent ;  nevertheless,  it  has  too  much  ai 
the  theatrical  appearance  to  inspire  in  the  mind  those  feelings  of  reverence  and 
devotion  which  <maracterize  mo«t  of  our  eoclesiaatical  atmctores. 

We  have  only  space  for  the  mention  of  one  other  church,  although  there  ai« 
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lereral  not  yet  noticed ;  abo,  there  are  Mreral  ohapds  and  meeting-hoaaei,  too 
mmeroiu  ereu  to  mention* 

Inihostraet  leading  to  **  Lord  Hill's  Gofaimn"  is  the  Abbej  Ghnroli,  bnilt 
of  a  deep  red  itone.  A  noble  aimplicitT,  combined  with  a  maasire  aoliditr, 
ofaaraotensea  the  whole  rtniotmre,  to  which  Time  haa  giTen  a  moat  Tenerable 
Mipeanmoe.  The  ityle  of  arohitectore  ia  that  of  the  JN  onnan,  combined  with 
the  eariior  pointed  i^le.  In  the  weat  front,  abore  the  portal,  is  one  of  the 
most  magnifieent  windows  in  the  kingdom,  fortj-six  feet  high  bj  twentjr-Uunee 
feet  wide;  the  intrado  of  the  arch  ia  enriched  by  a  small  series  of  trefoil  panels ; 
the  label  rises  high  above  it  in  the  ogee  form,  richly  crooiketed,  and  terminated 
in  a  finiaL  The  arched  head  is  grarafiilly  pointed,  and  filled  with  a  profusion 
of  the  most  rich  and  deHcate  traoery.  'Ae  interior  presents  a  mijestio  appear- 
ance of  solemnity,  calculated  to  raise  devout  and  profoimd  yeneration  towurda 
thai  Almighty  Being  to  whose  senrioe  and  honour  the  edifice  is  dedicated.  The 
eastern  window  contains  six  resplendent  figures  in  stained  glass,  via.,  St.  Jsmes^ 
Kimr  David,  St.  John,  King  Solomon  (as  in  the  act  of  oonsecratinff  the  temple), 
St.  f  eter,  and  St.  PmI,  with  their  rsspeotLve  emblems.  Below  &is  window  is 
a  aeries  of  highly  enriched  Norman  arches,  fonninff  the  altar  screen,  which 
gives  a  most  imposing  feature  to  this  part  of  the  cAurbh.  There  are  several 
aooieBt  and  interesting  monuments  in  this  church,  of  which  we  cannot  speak 
for  want  of  space.  Of  the  refectory  belonging  to  Ihe  abbey  no  portion  eodsta, 
exoeptinjg  an  eile|;ant  octagonal  stone  pulpit,  from  which  one  of  the  junior 
monks*  in  oomphanoe  with  the  rule  of  the  Benedictine  order,  was  aceustcmed 
lo  read  to  his  brethren  while  seated  at  their  meala.  This  interesting  reilio  is  the 
admiration  of  every  antiquary.  Six  narrow  pointed  arches,  with  toefoil  heads, 
support  the  conical  stone  roo(  which  is  internally  vaulted  on  eight  delioate 
ribis,  springing  out  of  the  wall,  and  adorned  at  their  intersection  in  the  centre 
by  a vervflne boss,  representing  an  open  flower,  on  which  is  displayed  a deh- 
oate  sculpture  of  the  crucifixion,  with  St.  John  and  the  Virgin  Mary  at  the  foot 
of  theerosa. 

A  short  walk  now  brings  ns  to  the  column,  erected  by  the  volimtan^  sub- 
scriptions of  the  grateful  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  coun^  of  Salop,  in 
honour  of  tiie  rtlour  and  virtues,  and  to  commemorate  the  brilliant  victories 
and  aohievements  of  their  countryman,  lientenant-Gkneral  Lord  HilL  It  ia 
said  to  be  the  largest  Gk«cian  Doric  column  in  the  world.  The  first  stone  was 
laid  by  the  Salopian  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  on  the  27th  Deo., 
1814 ;  and  the  lut  stone  was  laid  on  the  18th  June,  1816,  the  anniversarv  of 
the  glorious  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  height,  including  the  statue,  ia  182  feet^ 
and  the  cost  of  erection  was  £5,d73.  The  chastely-fiuted  shaft  ascends  from  a 
square  pedestal,  raised  on  two  steps,  and  fianked  hj  angular  piers,  bearing 
Hods  couchant,  and  is  surmountea  by  a  cylindrical  pedestal,  supporting  a 
statue  of  his  lordship.  A  beautiful  spiral  staircase  of  stone  (the  munificent 
donation  of  the  builder,  Mr.  John  Straphen),  winds  round  the  interior  of  the 
•haft^  and  opens  on  tibie  summit  at  the  base  of  the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  from 
whence  the  delighted  visitor  will  ex^oy  a  panoramic  view  over  the  fertile  plain 
of  Shropshire,  unrivalled  in  extent  and  splendour : — 

"  Ten  thousand  landscapes  open  to  the  view. 
For  ever  pleasing  and  for  ever  new." 

The  surrounding  distances  are  replete  with  interest,  being  composed  of  fine 
undulating  hUls  and  mountains.  To  the  east  are  the  veneraole  and  truly 
piotureeqne  ruins  of  Haughmond  Abbey,  founded  in  tiie  year  1100,  for  Osnooa 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine.    Near  the  remains  of  this  once  more  noUe  pile 
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U  th9  woodecl  Moeni  of  Hftuglimoad  HiU,  with  ft  oonspioaoiiB  diootiii^  tower 
on  its  Bummit. 

"We  1u»e  I'esmTed  fbr  the  oonolnding  subjeot  of  this  piper  whiA  wifl  m 
doubt  be  oonsidered  Vf  most  of  our  raders  as  the  uost  ftttraoti?e  and  ^ 
most  intereiting  put  of  the  srtielet  HMtuAjt  the  reeent  exoaTstion  of  the  Boiiii 
of  Urioonramv  at  Wroxeter,  distant  abont  four  miles  from  Shrewsborf  .  lldp 
ancient  Soman  dtj^  of  TiR)Oonhua--or,  as  it  was  ealled  in  the  later  Bomano- 
British  period,  tJnooninm — ^is  known  flN>m  the  oirounstaaoe  of  its  hwing  bees 
mentioned  by  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  to  have  been  standing  here  as  tmAy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  oentury.  A  oontinuons  low  momid  indicates  tb» 
line  or  the  ancient  town  wall,  whidi  forms  an  irregtdar  oral  rather  mors  thsa 
three  miles  in  ctronniferenoew  The  only  portion  of  the  buildings  of  Uricomma 
whidi  remains  staadine  above  mund  is  a  mass  of  masonry,  twenty  fioet  higk, 
and  8«renty-two  feet  long,  with  a  uniform  thiekness  of  thm  feet,  and  whidi 
haa  long  been  known  as  tiie  **  Old  WalL'*  It  stands  neariy  in  the  c«tn  of 
the  ancient  city,  which  oooupied  the  highest  ground  within  the  walls,  a  caia> 
manding  position,  with  the  bold  isolated  form  of  the  Wrekin  in  the  rear,  and 
in  front  a  paaorama  of  mountains,  fbnned  by  the  Wenlock  and  Stretton  Hills, 
Oaer  Gbradoo,  the  Longmynd,  the  Briedden,  and  the  still  move  distant  mcvn- 
tftins  of  Wales.  With  the  exception  of  tlds  wall,  all  tiiat  lemained  of  the 
Bomsn  city  has  long  been  buried  beneath  the  soiL  At  the  dose  of  the  yesr 
1868,  however,  it  was  resolved  to  ascertain  whait  these  remains  wwe^  and  aa 
excavation  eommittee  was  formed  at  Shrewsbury  fbr  the  pur^se  of  canyiag 
this  design  into  effect  by  means  of  a  ppblic  subscription.  In  Februanr  of  last 
yesr  opmtiens  were  commenced  which  have  led  to  the  most  sataslBetoffy 
reanlts.  Among  the  many  interesting  discoveries  which  have  been  made,  we  may 
mention,  that  in  one  of  uie  hypooausts,*  three  skeletons  were  found,  one  of  a 
person  who  appears  to  have  died  in  a  crouching  position  in  one  of  the  comers; 
smd  tw«  others  stretched  on  the  grstmd  by  the  side  of  the  walL  Kesr  Uie 
former  lay  a  little  heap  of  Boman  coins,  182  in  number,  for  the  most  psrt  of 
this  Constantino  fiunily  of  Emperom.  It  is  supposed  that  in  the  midst  of  tiie 
massacre  of  Boman  (Jriconium,  these  three  persons — perhaps  aa  dd  man  and 
two  terrified  women — ^had  sought  to  conceal  themselves  by  eroding  into  the 
hypocaust,  and  were  suffocated  there ;  or,  when  the  house  was  deirrmd  to  the 
flames^  the  ftlHnff  rubbish  may  have  blocked  up  tin)  outlet,  so  as  to  make  it 
knposdble  for  them  to  escapCL  It  is  not  likety  that  they  would  have  been 
followed  into  such  a  place  as  the  hypocaust. 

A  stone  altar,  found  near  this  site^  in  1824,  b^ars  th^  following  interiptaoo — 

BONO  R£I 
PVBUCAE 

NATVS. 

Both  prior  and  subsequent  to  this  date  many  curious  and  interesting  ramaias 
have  been  incidentally  discovered,  such  as  tessdated  pavements,  sepukhnl 
stones  with  inscriptions,  urns,  moulds  for  coining  money,  seals  of  oifliBnnt 
kinds,  and  figures,  indudins  an  Apollo,  (four  inches  in  lexigth,)  degantly  cast 
in  lead.  Near  this  spot  a  disooveiy  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  last  centuiy, 
which  no  doubt  denoted  the  burial  place  of  some  ikmily  of  distinction  reddait 
in  t^he  colony.  It  consisted  of  an  endosure  of  large  stones  a  little  bdow  the 
sur&cc  of  the  ground,  within  which  were  deposited  three  large  urns  eomposed 

*  Derived  from  two  Qxj^k  words,  signifyiiig  heat  uHdmwmth, 
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of  a  beautiful  transparent  green  glass,  each  liaTing  one  handle  elMwntlj  ribhed, 
and  serenlly  containing  burnt  bones  and  a  glass  bohiymatorT.  Some  earthen 
nms,  an  earthen  lamp,  and  a  few  Boman  coins,  were  also  found  at  the  same 
place,  the  whole  beii^  corered  with  large  flat  stones. 

The  recent  excavations  at  Wroxeter  have  brought  to  light  two  new  daases 
of  Boman  pottery,  (both  eridently  made  in  Shropshire,)  and  also  many  reiy 
interesting  glass  yessels.  Among  the  personal  ornaments  already  discoyered 
are  a  number  of  buttons,  fibule,  buckles,  finger  lings,  bracelets,  glass  beads, 
bone  combs,  etc.  And  of  the  number  of  objects  connected  with  the  construc- 
tion of  houses  may  be  mentioned,  roofing  flags,  tiles  of  yarious  kinds, 
specimens  of  the  concrete  which  coyered  the  hypocaust,  mosaic  payement, 
sculpture  in  sandstone,  bases,  capitals,  and  shans  of  columns,  iron  bolts, 
roomig  nails,  &c.,  &c.  Most  of  these  objects,  together  with  those  found 
preyiously,  are  in  the  Shrewsbury  Museum. 

In  conclusion  we  would  express  a  wish  that  a  yery  large  number  of  our 
brethren  will  attend  the  next  A.M.C.,  and  partake  of  those  pleasures  of 
sceneiy  and  architectural  beauty  of  which  we  haye  feebly  endeayoured  to  giye 
them  a  foretaste :  and  in  the  language  of  the  committee's  circular  we  promise 
them  "  ft  hearty  Salopian  welcome." 


SPRING. 


Teb  Spring  is  here — ^the  delicate^footed  Ma^, 
With  its  slight  fingers  full  of  leayes  and  flowers  ; 

And  with  it  comes  a  thirst  to  be  away, 
Wasting  in  wood-paths  its  yoluptuous  hours — 

A  feeling  that  is  like  a  sense  of  wings, 
Bestless  to  soar  aboye  these  fiuling  things. 

We  pass  out  from  the  city's  feyerish  hum. 
To  find  refreshment  in  the  silent  woods ; 

And  Nature,  that  is  beautiful  and  dumb, 
Like  a  cool  sleep  upon  the  pulses  broods. 

Yet,  eyen  there,  a  restless  thought  will  steal. 
To  teach  the  indolent  heart  it  still  must  fnl. 

Strange,  that  the  audible  stillness  of  tiie  noon, 
The  waters  tripping  with  their  silyer  feet. 

The  tumine  to  the  light  of  leaves  in  June, 
And  the  light  whisper  as  their  edges  meet — 

Strange — ^that  they  fill  not,  with  their  tnmqtdl  tone. 
The  spirit,  wallang  in  their  midst  alone. 

There's  no  contentment,  in  a  world  like  this. 
Save  in  forgetting  the  immortal  dream ; 

We  may  not  gaze  upon  the  stars  of  bhss. 

That  through  the  cloud-rifts  radiantly  stream  \ 

Bird-like,  the  prisoned  soul  wt22  lift  its  eye, 
And  sing — ^tiU  it  is  hooded  from  tiie  sky. — ^P. 
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NOBTH  LONDON  DISTRIOT-^PERSEYEaANCE  LODGE. 


Th  ^ebnkaiy,  1867,  »  new  Lodge  wm  opened  in  this  distaioi.  It  nay 
seem  itrange  tliat  three  yean  ehould  elapse  before  a  eimiUir  event  agiift 
Iiappened ;  and  it  will  peniaps  be  weU  to  show  what  in  the  meantime  hai 
been  done  in  the  district.  At  the  dose  of  1856  there  were  70  Lodges,  haTxn| 
about  6400  membersi  and  about  £36,000  surplus  coital,  on  the  Sick  ui 
Funeral  alone.  Since  then,  not  a  single  Lodge  has  dosed,  or  failed,  or  finud 
it  neoessazy  to  amalgamate  with  any  other ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  dose 
of  1859  the  71  Lodges  could  boast  numerically  of  more  than  7600  memben, 
and  more  than  £60,000  as  increased  surplus  capital  We  use  round  numbcn, 
as  thsy  are  more  readily  apprehended ;  but  we  nare  said  enough  to  show  the 
district  and  its  members  hare  not  been  retrograding  or  idle.  Id.  this  state  of 
ai&ars,  application  was  made  to  the  last  December  Committee  by  P.G.  Slade^ 
of  the  Amicable  Lodge,  for  the  dispensation  to  open  a  new  one;  wfaidi  wm 
unanimously  granted.  We  may  remind  our  readers,  that  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure is  required  by  General  liaws ;  the  Pror.  O.S.  then  sends  a  request  to 
Mandiester,  and  the  proper  formal  document  is  prepared  and  returned.  Tbe 
present  law  of  this  district  requires  that  10  persons  shall  be  ready  to  join  the 
new  Lodge,  and  £10  lOs.  be  paid  into  the  Ix>dge,  assisting  the  new  one  in  its 
opening.  This,  of  course,  tests  whether  the  members  are  epmest  in  their 
undertaking,  ensures  a  good  start  financially, — and  is  a  practice  weU  worthy 
of  adoption  by  other  Sc^ieties,  who  rerd  in  an  unhealthy  state  of  excitement, 
through  frequent  and  easy  "  openings  "  of  new  branches ;  and  whose  members, 
after  undergoing  the  ordinary  stages  of  fisrer,  and  then  subsiding,  become  too 
often  the  victims  of  a  disastrous  collapse. 

There  was  a  large  assemblage  of  members  at  the  house  of  Host  Hillet,  the 
Crown  and  Sceptre,  Cumberbnd  Market,  Begent*s  Park,  on  Wednesday,  the 
1st  February,  1860,  to  witness  the  birth  of  the  **  Persereranoe  **  Lodge  s  and 
to  enumerate  the  Lodges  would  be  tedious,  but  we  obserred  that  the  Mare 
Antony,  Prince  Albert,  and  Lord  Nelson — all  close  neighbours — showed  in 
the  greatest  numbers.  In  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  on  such  an 
occasion,  the  Pror.  D.G.M.  Harris  took  the  Chair,  and  as  N.G.  opened  a 
supposed  Lodfie.  New  members  were  then  initiated  by  Pror.  G.M.  Boiig^ 
and  immediately  afterwards  he,  assisted  by  P.G.M.  Boe,  as  Pror.  C.S.«  deliTcarad 
to  the  members  of  the  Persererance  Lodge  their  Dispensation,  dedaiing  the 
brandy  to  be  formaUr  established.  The  dection  of  officers  was  then  proceeded 
with,  P.G.  Slade  and  P.Y.  Adams,  of  the  Amicable  Lodge,  being  chosen  N.G. 
and  y.G. ;  P.G.  Corkett,  of  the  Prince  Albert,  G.M. ;  and  P.T.G.M.  Dansie^ 
of  the  Marc  Antenr,  Seonetai^.  The  monies  paid  into  the  Amicable  Lodge 
were  handed  OTer,  the  iisual  bill  of  charges  for  dispensation  wid  case  oomplete^ 
aooovint  books,  copies  of  laws  for  members,  and  District  Officers*  attendance^ 
being  about  four  guineas,  was  then  Toted ;  and  the  Lodge  being  fairly  on  its 
l^gs,  eigoyment  and  harmony  for  the  erening  followed  the  necessary  business ; 
md  proceedings  dosing  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner.    Situate  in  a  thririnf 
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sad  popnloiia  neighboiirhood,  the  new  Lodge  muit,  if  oommon  indiutry  if 
ezercued  by  the  members,  hare  »  prosperoui  career.  The  three  paat  OiBcen' 
names  plaoed  on  the  DispeoMtionirere  P.P.<3t.M.'8  Ewsrt,  Filsell,  sad Daniie, 
all  of  whom  were  present;  snd  many  promiaes  of  aupport  were  giyen  by 
members  from  other  large  Lodges.  In  nia  remarks  to  those  present,  ProT. 
a.M.  Bongh stated,  that  at  the  end  of  1889,  the  district  had  on^  7  Lodges; 
and  during  the  following  20  yean,  three  others  were  opened  in  1840 ;  11  in 
1R41;  11  in  1842;  13  in  1848;  86  in  1844 ;  21  in  1846 ;  8  in  1846;  8  in 
1847 ;  2  in  1865  ;  and  1  in  1857 ;  making  altogether  116.  19  of  them  had 
left  for  the  purpoee  of  forming  new  Diatncts;  16  had  joined  other  Lodges, 
and  10  had  dosed,  and  shared  the  Funds,  or  eatabfiahed  new  Sodetiea ;  leaving 
71  at  the  end  of  the  year  1859.  The  Diatriot  Fmandal  Statement  will  ahow 
that  of  the  72  Lodgea  now  forming  this  the  largeat  and  most  important 
district  of  the  Mandiester  Unity,  1  was  opened  in  1823 ;  2  in  ir..$7 ;  2  in 
1888;  2  in  1889;  2  in  1840 ;  8  in  1841 ;  7  in  1842;  10  in  1843  ;  22  in  1844 ; 
8  in  1845;  2  in  1846;  2  in  1847;  2  in  1855;  1  in  1857;  and  one  in  1860. 
May  suooesa  attend  them  alL 


OPENING  OF  A  NEW  LODGE. 


Trb  G.1C.  and  Board  of  Directors  haying  granted  a  Diapenaation  to  the 
offioera  of  the  Aahton-under-Lyne  Diatriot  to  open  a  new  Lodge  at  the  honae 
of  P.  ProT.  G.H.  Sykes,  Old  General  Inn,  Dukmfield,  to  be  ot&d  the  "  Loyal 
Star  of  Dukinfleld  Lodge,"  the  ceremony  of  opening  took  place  on  Satmrday, 
the  11th  of  Febroary ;  when  a  procesaion  waa  formed  at  the  Odd-ftUowa' 
Han,  Stamford  Street^  Aahton  ;  and,  headed  by  a  band  of  muaic,  proceeded 
to  the  honae  of  Mr.  Sykea,  where  the  proceaaion  waa  met  by  a  Uuqge  number 
of  membera  from  the  neighbouring  diatricta,  who  had  been  unable  to  aniTe  in 
time  to  Join  the  proceaaion,  through  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

the  Lodge  waa  opened  by  Mr.  William  Batdiffe,  Pror.  G.M.,  Moaaley  Dia- 
triot; assiated  by  Mr.  William  Taylor,  Pror.  C.S.,  Aahton-under-Lyne 
Diatriot  The  following  alao  took  part  in  the  proceedinga : — ^William  PoTey, 
Pror.  G.M. ;  Charles  Walker,  Pror.  D.G.M. ;  James  Andrew,  P.P.G.M. ; 
Jsmes  Whitehead,  P.P.G.M.,  Aahton-under-Lyne  diatrict;  Thomaa  Broad- 
beiit»  ProT.  D.G.M.,  Moaaley  diatrict ;  Jamea  Clancy,  P.G.,  Openahaw  district ; 
James  Stafford,  P.G.,  Stockport  diatrict. — After  the  uaual  buaineaa  had  been 
gone  through, Mr.  William  Aitkin,  P.P.G.M.,waa  called  upon  for  a  toaat ;  and  on 
riainf  was  sieeted  with  applause.  He  gare  "  The  Mancheater  Unity,"  and  in 
a  hnei,  piuiy  apeech,  contraatod  the  preaent  condition  of  the  M.  U.  to  what  it 
waa  aome  twenf^-flve  yeara  ago ;  he  atated  alao,  the  flnanoea  of  the  Unity  were 
better  at  preaent  than  they  had  erer  been  aince  the  Order  was  establiahed. 
The  remamder  of  the  erening  waa  apent  in  aonga,  recitadona,  toaata.  &c. ; 
**Tbe  Star  of  Dukinfleld  Ix>dge"  being  repeatodly  given,  and  rsaponded  to 
during  the  meeting.  The  following  alao  contributed  towarda  the  entertain- 
ment :— P.S.  Thomas  Moaa,  P.G.  BubenTorey,  P.G.  G^ige  Piatt,  Pro?.  G.M. 
Middleton,  P.G.  Charlea  Walker,  and  othera.  After  apending  a  very  pleasant 
eTening  together,  the  party  broke  up  about  half-past  (en ;  eaoh  being  highly 
satidSed  with  the  night's  proceedings. 
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ANNIVEESARIES,    PRESENTATIONS,  *c. 


Amsxtima, — A.  handBome  gold  watch  wm  presented  hj  the  hopl 
Traheme  Lodge,  which  meets  at  the  Angel  Inn,  Aberkenfig,  to  Mr.  Frandi 
Harrison,  cashier  of  the  Tondu  Works,  for  the  able  assistance  he  rendered  the 
Lodge  during  the  period  of  his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  watch 
was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Dent  of  London,  the  cost  t^ing  £21.  On  the  back 
of  the  watch  was  the  following  inscription: — **Pi«sented  to  Mr.  Frsadi 
Harrison,  P.G-.,  by  the  officers  and  brothers  of  the  Loyal  Traheme  Lodges 
2061,  M.  U.,  as  a  token  of  respect  for  his  Taluable  serrioes.  Jaauary  SUt, 
1860." 

Attokland  Distbiot,  New  Zbalahb. — On  Thursday,  KoTembar  2lBk» 
1859,  P.D.Gh.M.  Likey,  Acting  N.G-.,  presented  Past  Secretarr  Gayne,  of  &e 
Loyal  Pamell  Lodge,  on  beluilf  of  the  members,  with  a  gold  ring,  and  the 
following  testimonial  engrossed  on  yellum,  as  a  shght  recompense  for  the  able 
and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  Secretary  for  tiie 
past  twelre  months : — 

''  TetUmomal  to  William  FUsjamet  Qayne,  from  ike  JjwiA  PamtU  Lodfie, 

Auckland  DUtriet^  of  the  ZO.OJ'.M.U. 

"Bboihbb  Gxm, 

**  We  cannot  let  you  retire  from  the  office  of  Secretaiy  to 
the  Lodge,  without  expressing  not  only  our  entire  satis&otion  for  the  oorrect 
manner  with  which  you  have  kept  the  accounts,  and  the  strict  and  unwesried 
attention  paid  to  the  duties  of  your  office,  but  likewise  the  esteem  we  all  M 
towards  you,  both  as  a  priyate  friend,  and  as  a  brother  Odd-frUow.  We 
therefore  take  this  opportemity  to  present  you  with  a  ring,  which  (thovgh  frr 
inadeonate  in  ralue  as  a  recompense  for  the  senrioes  you  hare  rendered  ^ 
Lodge)  we  beg  of  you  to  accept  as  a  slight  token  of  our  sincerity ;  and  trust- 
ing you  may  long  live  to  wear  it,  as  a  memento  of  the  good  wishes  and  respect 
we  hare  always  entertained  towards  you — ^we  wish  you  every  future  happmevi 
health,  and  prosperity, 

<<Tho]cjji  Oou,  K.0., 
GeoboxWood,  P.G., 
Joss  GoiiLiirfli,  Sec 
**  Aueklandf  New  Zealand^ 
November  21,  leOd" 

Bx£PiB. — Charles  Hardwick,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  Past  Grand  Master  of 
tiie  Manchester  Unity,  baring  been  on  a  Tiait  to  Belper,  to  deUrer  a  lecture  on 
Friendly  Societies,  he  was  requested  to  derote  one  erening  to  a  friendly  meeting 
of  members  of  the  yarious  societies  in  the  town.  Mr.  ifoon,  whose  guest  Mr. 
Hardwick  was  during  the  week,  haying  reoeiyed  that  gentleman's  acquiescence^ 
oonyeyed  the  gratifying  intelligenoe  to  members  of  the  yarious  societies ;  and 
accordingly  they  assembled  on  Thursday  eyening,  Feb.  9,  in  the  Lodge  Boom, 
at  the  Nottingham  Arms.  Mr.  Edwin  Noon,  F.P.G.M.,  and  Gorrespondmg 
Secretaiy  of  the  Belper  District,  M.U.,  was  unanimously  called  to  the  diair ;  l 
and  the  yioe-chair  was  occupied  by  W.  B.  Lomae,  Esq.    The  Chaiiman,  in 


I 
openmg  the  erening*!  eigoyiiiMite,  alladed  to  Mr.  HardwioVs  tmrendtting  and 
taooenfol  exertioiui  to  emoidate  the  important  qaestioii  which  thej  had  all  so 
much  at  heart ;  and  which  poaaeaaed  such  a  rital  intereat  for  themaelTea  and 
their  fiimiliwi.  He  said  that,  on  seeing  before  him  members  of  no  less  thui  six 
secret  Orders,  met  to  gire  a  hearty  wdoome  to  Mr.  Haidwiok,  it  said  fiir  more 
than  hia  fteble  langnage  oould  express,  of  their  appreciation  of  the  labours  of 
one  whose  aim  is  to  ameliorate  human  suffering,  and  hj  pointing  out  and 
urguiff  the  correction  of  error  in  their  sereral  societies,  giTmg  greater  stability 
to  soon  ennobling  institutions. — ^Mr.  Hardwiok  said :  It  afforded  him  peculiar 
pleasure  to  meet  them  that  evening,  aa  it  wa»-  seldom  the  lot  of  any  man  to 
noehre  such  a  welcome  from  memMars  of  so  many  different  societies.  It  was 
too  frequently  the  case  that  there  was  too  much  jealousy  of  each  other^s  exer- 
tions ;  thia  ought  not  to  be  the  case,  for,  although  bearing  different  names,  then^ 
had  all  the  same  object  in  view ;  and  he  ahould  be  ^ppy  to  meet  in  such 
assemblies  aa  the  present  more  frequency.  They  must  meritably  lay  the 
foundation  of  reciprocal  good  feeling,  and  increase  uie  hapj^iness  of  each  other. 
It  waa  his  object  and  pleasure  to  labour  for  the  people,  to  mform  their  minds, 
and  to  inatruct  them  in  the  method  of  improving  their  condition  by  their  own 
efforts.  Mr.  Hardwick  then  proceeded  to  direct  their  attention  to  peculiarities 
in  their  several  societies  which  required  alteration  or  amendment.  The  meeting 
then  aasumed  a  colloquial  style,  and  no  doubt  the  seeds  of  mudi  friture  gooa 
were  aown ;  glees,  songs,  recitations,  Ac,  Were  interspersed ;  and  after  several 
hours  had  thus  been  spent  in  acquiring  information  and  enjoyment,  the  meeting 
separated  with  a  unanimous  desire  that  Freemasons,  Odd-fellowB  of  eveny 
name^  Foreaters  and  Druids,  should  more  frequently  extend  the  hand  of  cood 
ftUowahip  to  each  other.  Mr.  Hardwick  has  lectured  at  IronvUle,  Belper, 
Hkeston,  and  Nottingham  ;  and  in  each  place  the  members  of  these  societies 
leoeired  him  with  enthusiaBm. 

Bath. — ^Pibt  Grakd  Mabtbb  HIbdwigk's  Yibit. — ^Throuffh  the  kindness 
of  Goneeponding  Secretary  W.  Fennell,  we  have  received  a  copy  c?  K&etu^s  Bath 
Jtmmal  of  Febniary  25,  containing  a  full  and  inteoreeting  account  of  our  friend 
Hardwiok's  visit  to  Bath.  On  Tuesday,  Feb.  21at,  the  brethren  of  the  Bath 
Diatriot  welcomed  him  to  their  gay  cify,  and  in  the  evening  celebrated  the 
event  by  a  Soiree  and  Ball  in  the  OuilcQialL  The  writer  in  the  Bath  paper 
saya : — **  A,  lecture  on  '  The  Provident  Institutioiui  of  the  People,  their  vast 
social  importance,  their  imperfections,  and  their  remedies,'  was  delivered  at  the 
Guildhall,  by  C.  Hardwick,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  everyway  qualified  to  treat  upon 
thia  impcntant  subject.  The  lecture  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oommittee 
of  the  ^ath  District  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-fiUows,  M.U.;  who  had 
alao  added  a  novel  arrangement — ^that  of  having,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
lecture,  a  mriri^  damanie,  A  company  of  between  600  and  600  persons, 
among  whom  were  many  Odd-feUows  who  wore  the  insignia  of  the  Order,  as- 
sembled to  eznpy  the  socialitiea  of  the  occasion.  Dancinff  was  spiritedly  main- 
tained from  about  10  till  2  o'clock,  and  notwithstanding  the  somewhat  crowded 
state  of  the  room,  the  most  strict  order  and  decorum  prevailed  throughout. 
The  Committee  acted  aa  Stewards,  and  their  arrangements  were  in  evet^ 
reqpect  satis&ctory,  and  audi  as  not  only  reflected  credit  upon  themselves,  but 
afforded  to  their  numerous  guests  an  evening's  unalloyed  ei^joyment.  The 
band  was  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Williams ;  and  refreahmenta  were  pro- 
vided in  the  Council  chamber  by  the  hall-keeper.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
amnaementa  of  thia  kind,  under  eoually  gooa  management,  are  not  oftener 
afforded  to  the  young  people  of  tiiia  city."  But  to  return  to  the  lecture. 
Hia  worshq^  the  Mayor  (Ih*.  Barrett)  preaided,  and  after  some  appropriate 
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remarks,  introdnoed  tha  lactnrvr.  Kr.  Hacdwiok,  on  pnsentuig 
loudly  cheered.  Some  pirfimhiaTy  obeermtioiis  baiixiff  been  niMe,  he  enlend 
into  the  hietozy  of  "FrwDdikj  SocieHfli.  They  were  of  oontparattrely  modHn 
origin*  Duiinff  the  Saxon  and  Nonnan  periodsi  in  Engliah  Hiatoiy,  nmAy 
thrce-fonrtha  <n  the  ^opuhktion  wore  ilaree— eeria.  They  were  the  propo^  « 
the  Umdownen,  and  if  they  were  disabled  from  labour,  they  were  taJken  care  of 
by  their  lords  {  therefore^  Friendly  SodetieB  were  niyfc  needed.  If  they  wen 
cast  off  by  the  lord,  then  their  only  refuge  was  the  mcmasteries.  In  the  rogn 
of  Elisabeth  the  first  acts  of  parhament  were  passed,  bearing  on  the  rehrfcf 
the  poor  by  pariah  authoritiea.  Neither  could  the  trade  ^*  guilds "  be  ooa* 
sidered  Eriendly  Societies  in  one  sense  of  the  term.  The  guilds  or  oorporationi 
were  formed  by  the  middle  and  upper  olsHSfis  for  their  mutual  protection. 
True,  the  members  contributed  to  a  fund.  If  any  of  their  memben  murdend 
a  slaye^  a  fine  was  imposed  by  law — although  a  small  one— and  it  waapaid  cot 
of  this  common  fund.  He  had  examined  the  history  of  En^and  aunutei^, 
and  he  found  that  this  principle  was  continued  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  tie 
Boses,  and  enren  until  the  reign  of  Charies  II.,  when  numben  of  guilda  beesme 
defiinct.  The  lecturer  further  remarked  in  support  of  his  position  thst  hs 
foimd  acts  of  parliament  positirely  and  entirely  denying  to  working  men  the 

E'*  ige  of  BcUing  their  labour  where  they  could  get  the  best  price  &r  it. 
were  not  permitted  to  leare  the  parish  in  which  they  iired  in  search  of 
yment.    If  diaooyered  doing  so,  tney  were  sent  back  as  acting  ecnferaiy 
to  law,  although  in  their  parish  no  employment  might  then  exiaL    He  be* 
lieyed  that  laws  of  this  description  were  etui  on  the  statute-book  unrepeskd. 
The  great  statesman,  William  Pitt,  was  the  first  to  see  through  and  assist  in 
remedying  this  unsatisfisctory  state  of  things.    Up  to  within  a  oompazatiyely 
recent  period  the  labouring  classes  were  httle  better  than  serfs.    In  ISQS, 
Daniel  Defoe  published  an  **  Essay  on  Projects,"  and,  among  the  number,  wsi 
the  establishment  of  some  institution  kindred  to  modem  Friendly  Societies; 
but  such  did  not  then  exist,  or  Defoe  would  not  haye  published  the  idea  as  s 
"project.*'    About  ten  years  after,  the  first  Friendly  Society  is  mentioBed. 
It  was  not,  howeyeTf  until  the  end  of  the  last  century  that  much  infonnatioa 
was  ascertainable  which  misht  be  relied  upon.    The  societies  were  then,  ia 
factk  a  sort  of  finee-and-eaey  clubs.    The  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd-fellows  was 
not  fiurly  brought  out  until  1812.     The  lecturer  proceeded,  at  oonsideraUe 
leneth,  to  point  out  the  erroneous  tables  of  mortality  whidi  existed  at  the 
ear^  formation  of  some  of  these  societies,  the  researehes  on  this  subject  by  I>r. 
Price,  the  Society  for  the  DiiAision  of  Useful  Knowled^  Mr.  Ansell,  Mr. 
Neison,  and  Mr.  Batdifie.     Mr.  Hardwick  next  entered  mto  a  discnssinn  of 
ayerage  liabilities,  and  of  the  necessity  for  graduated  rates  of  payment,  to  en- 
sure lability  in  sick  societies,  clearly  pointing  out  the  importuioe  of  judkaoos 
inyestments,  and  recommending  periodical  revisions  of  me  sooietiea--Hit  Icsst 
once  in  flye  years.    In  conclusion,  he  alluded  to  the  social  improyement  msni- 
fested  by  the  working  dssses  since  the  establishment  of  Friendly  Societies.    A 
yoto  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  and  chairman  concluded  that  portion  of  the 
eyening*s  proceedings ;  when,  as  before  mentioned,  the  company  gave  than- 
selyes  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  dance. 

Bbightov. — ^The  eighteenth  anniyersary  of  the  Loyal  Weatem  Star  Lodge 
was  held  at  the  Odd-fdlows'  Hall,  on  Wednesday  Feb.  *8th ;  when  about  70  of 
its  members  and  friends  sat  down  to  a  substantial  dinner,  proyidad  by 
P.P.Q^.M.  Kunn ;  P.G.  Wilmshuret  occupied  the  chsir,  supported  by  the 
Mayor,  W.  Algar,  Esq.,  and  the  ex-Mayor,  Cordy  Burrows,  Esq.  There  were 
also  present  Dr.  Barrett  and  Alderman  Cox.    Brother  Porcher  filled  the  no^ 
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ehair.  After  the  remoral  of  the  cloth,  the  usual  loyal  toMte  were  ffiren  i  and 
P.P.G-.M.  Dubiufli  of  the  Bmmiwick  Lodge,  proposed  the  toait  of  me  erening, 
*?  The  Western  Btar  Lodffe.'*  He  ftlt  great  pleasure  in  so  doing,  as  he  was 
jutfmatfjljr  aoquainled  with  maaj  of  its  membeis,  and  always  found  the  Lodp 
willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  for  the  adyanoement  of  the  Order.— f^. 
Thompson  responded  in  an  able  speech. — ^P.P.G.M.  Morsan  proposed  "  The 
G-.M.  and  Boiurd  of  Dirootors,"  speaUne  in  hiffh  terms  of  the  able  manner  in 
which  they  oondnoted  the  business  of  me  Order. — "P.G.  Thompson  proposed 
**  The  Brighton  District,"  and  sjpoke  at  some  length  upon  the  district,  and  the 
Order  in  geneimL — ^P.G-.M.  ffill  responded,  remarking  that  868  members 
were  initiated  during  the  last  year  in  the  dis^ct. — ^P.P.G-.M.  Dubins,  in  pro- 
posing **The  Widow  and  Orphan  Fund,'*  said :  It  was  looked  upon  as  the 
gem  ^  the  district,  that,  after  reUerine  a  lerge  number  of  widows  and  orphans, 
they  had  an  accumulated  capital  of  about  20000. — During  the  CFening,  Mr. 
S.  Batching,  the  Permanent  Secretary,  me  some  interesting  statistics  of  the 
sickness  during  the  past  year ;  they  had  about  380  members,  with  a  fond  of 
upwards  of  iAsOO.  Sereral  other  toasts  and  songs  concluded  the  erening, 
with  eatis&etion  to  all  present. 


BRieiiTOir. — On  Monday,  Jan.  80,  the  members  of  the  Brighton  District 
aesembled,  at  the  Odd-feUows*  Hall,  to  witness  the  presentation  of  a  handsome 
gold  watch  and  chain  to  Mr.  Edward  Saunders,  of  Western  Boad,  Hore,  on 
bis  retiring  finom  the  oAca  of  Seeretarr  of  the  District,  an  ofBoe  which  he  had 
held  for  fflteen  years.  Mr.  GKxnrge  Lockyer  presided ;  Mr.  WilUttn  Hill  in 
the  Tioe-chair.  There  were  neariy  800  members  present ;  lefireshments  were 
supplied  by  Mr.  Cox,  of  the  Morning  Star  Inn ;  a  portion  of  the  Bailway 
B«id  attended,  and  performed  several  pieces  $  and  a  conviyial  and  happy 
evening  was  spent.  Mr.  Aifiick  and  Mr.  John  Lynn  kindly  gaye  their  yocal 
serrices ;  and  some  excellent  singing  was  afforded  by  tne  members.  Mr. 
T.  Aueock  made  the  presentation,  in  a  highly  complunentaiy  speech.    The 

Sresentatkm  consists  of  a  handsome  gold  leyer  watch,  ftimished  by  Mr. 
tenning,  Western  Boad,  Hoye ;  with  a  massiye  Albert  sold  chain,  supplied 
by  Mr.  Challen,  jeweller.  King's  Boad.  The  watch  bore  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — **  Presented  by  the  Members  of  the  Brighton  District,  M.  U.,  to  lu*. 
B.  Saonders,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  his  fifteen  years'  serrices  as  0.8.  Jan.  80, 
I860.'* 

BBirmi  Oak  Lobos. — On  the  80th  January,  was  celebrated  the  sixteenth 
anniyersaiy  of  the  British  Oak  Lodge,  at  the  Gate  House  Tayem,  BUghgate. 
About  80  aesembled,  and  P.G.'s  Chapman  and  Huffhes  filled  the  chairs.  The 
usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  (including  the  "  voltmteer")  being  disposed 
o^  the  chairman  proposed  "Hie  Manchester  Unity,  its  Directors,  and  the 
North  London  ofllcers,"  which  was  ably  responded  to  by  Q-.M.  Bough.  The 
**  Widow  and  Orphan  Fund  "  was  repUed  to  by  Sec.  Cumpston,  who  explained 
it  was  an  adjunct  to  the  district ;  ana  that  in  22  years  £21,600  had  been  dis- 
tributed to  widows  and  cAiildren,  and  that  there  was  now  in  hand  £0600. 
Continued  pro(perity*to  the  British  Oak  Lodge,  and  the  health  of  Ifr.  Broad- 
bent  haring  been  drunk,  that  gentleman,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  this  Branch, 
returned  thanks.  He  gaye,  as  an  instance,  the  experience  of  this  Lodge— one 
of  3000 — to  show  the  good  that  must  be  effected  by  the  Order.  146  members 
had  been  initiated  since  the  opening;  6  had  died,  and  allowing  for  the 
secessions  and  those  removing,  they  had  now  41  good  members.  AlMut  £215 
had  been  paid  away  for  sick  relief,  and  the  surplus  funds  were  £427.  Mr. 
Haines,  a  long  resident  at  Highgate,  responded  to  **  The  Visitors,*'  expressing 
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hiB  pleMore  at  hearing  anbh  a  ikroorable  wpart ;  and  no  fitUe  amnawnimt  wm 
caused  bj  Beroral  gentlemen  rising  together,  aonoaneing  their  intention  to 
become  member*.  The  musical  department  was  admiraUj  oonduoted  bj  Mr. 
B.  0.  Alfoidy  and  the  fine  old  Assembler  Boom  was  tasteliillj  deoocated  hf 
Mr.  Baggs. 

Oahtsbbitbt. — ^The  half- jearij  meeting  of  the  Caaterinny  District  was  held 
in  the  Citj  of  Ganterbuiy  Ix>dge  Boom,  Ereemasons*  Tavern,  in  the  cily  of 
Canterbury;,  on  the  26th  December,  1869 ;  and  afterwards  the  olBoers  and 
delegates  attended  the  City  of  Canterburr  Lodge,  when  Alderman  Cooper  (who 
is  Suigeon  to  the  Lodge)  presented  (in  uie  name  of  the  district)  to  the  Prar* 
C.S.  J.  W.  Thomas,  a  Tunable  silver  teapot^  and  highly  complimented  tiie 
ProT.  C.  S.  for  the  manner  in  which  his  duties  were  perfiinned.  He  thought 
the  Canterbury  brethren  Yeary  fortunate  to  hare  secured  his  senrices  as  their 
Permanent  Secretaiy;  and  he  trusted  thej  might  long  retain  him  among 
them.  He  then  handed  the  testimonial  to  the  C.S. — brother  ^omas,  in 
replj,  thanked  the  members  sincerely  for  so  handsome  »  mark  of  their  respect ; 
and  trusted  the  day  might  never  arise  when  he  should  forfeit  one  iot»  of  their 
friendship ;  and  as  long  as  they  felt  satisfied  with  his  Uboun,  he  should  Ud 
proud  and  happv  to  continue  in  their  service,  ^e  testimonial  is  a  verr 
Deautiful  piece  of  workmanship,  and  was  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Tmnndl 
one  of  the  honoraiy  members  of  the  Lodge ;  its  Tshie  is  £16,  and  one  eide 
bears  the  Arms  of  the  Order,  and  the  other  the  following  insofwtion: — 
*'  Presented  by  the  three  Lodges  in  the  Canterbury  District,  to  P.0.  J^m  Wm. 
Thomas,  as  a  token  of  respect  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  perfbnned 
the  duties  of  Prov.  C.S.  of  this  district  for  a  period  of  14  yean.  Deo.,  1859/* 
We  are  pleased  to  hear  the  Lodges  in  this  district  are  m  a  Tery  flourii ' ' 
oondition,  and  that  the  greatest  harmony  prevails  among  aU  its  members. 

CoocBUCOVTK. — ^The  ofl&oers  and  de&mtes  of  the  Coekennoiith 
wi^  the  members  of  the  '*  Loyal  Cocker  Lodges  held  their  aimnal 
in  the  Lodge  Boom,  on  Thursday,  December  29, 1869.  The  business  d  the 
meeting  bong  disposed  of^  P.Q.  John  Chambers,  on  behalf  of  the  district* 
presented  Pror.  C.S.  Joeei^  Hewson  with  a  handsome  eleetro>p]ated  teMH)t 
and  lamp-stand,  bearing  tne  following  inscription : — **  Presented  to  Pkov.  uS. 
Joseph  Hewson,  by  me  members  of  the  Codkermouth  Disteiot,  fiv  past 
eervicee." — On  rising  to  present  the  above  testimonial,  P.Q-.  Chambers  said : — 
**  Permit  me,  sir,  in  the  name  of  the  members  of  this  distriet,  to  present  you 
with  this  small  present,  as  a  memorial  of  our  high  esteem  lor  too,  and  of  oar 
sincere  regard  for  the  zealous  and  yaluable  services  which  you  tmm  so  long  and 
fidthfully  rendered  to  this  district.  We  esteem  our  trntimnnial  the  more^ 
because  we  fiatter  ourselves  that  it  will  be  handed  down  as  an  hetrioom  in  your 
&mily,  and  thereby  become  a  lasting  memento  of  the  ffood  and  friendly  feeling 
which  exists  between  yon  and  your  brethren.  I  therenire  beg  your  acceptance 
of  it ;  and  may  you  and  your  femily  live  long  to  contemplate  and  admire 
the  mothree  by  which  we  were  induced  to  do  so.  I  also  wkh  you  evety 
earthly  huipiness,  and  th«t  you  may  live  Ions  to  be  a  comferi  and  protection 
to  your  umily,  and  a  blessing  to  your  fwlow-men ;  and  when  yon  have 
finished  your  ooune  on  earth,  and  encled  a  life  of  usefrdnees,  may  yon  die  in 
peace  with  aU  mankind,  enter  the  Grand  Lodge  above^  and  noeive  Uie 
ffraoions  weloome  of  our  Bedeemer.** — ^Pkov.  C.S.  Jos^li  Hewaon  aoknQw- 
ledged  the  compliment  in  suitable  tenns. 


OoBK  DnxBZOT.— The  oomphmentaiy  dinner  amraaDy  giroa  by  tiis 
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of  this  SoeLetf,  to  the  Provinoial  Ghnnd  Master  for  the  preceding  Tear,  came  off 
in  the  Societ/s  Boom,  Fanlkener^s  Lane,  on  the  eveninf  of  f  ebnuuy  7th. 
The  guest  of  we  evening  was  Mr.  Theodore  Bamaido.  The  present  District 
Grand  Master,  Mr.  Jomi  Y.  McCarthy,  occupied  the  chair.  About  a  hundred 
gentlemen  sat  down  to  the  capital  dinner;  the  company  included  in  their 
number  not  alone  many  members  of  the  various  Ck>rk  Lodges,  but  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  strangers.  After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  and  that  of  the 
"  Manchester  Unity,**  the  Chairman  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Bamardo, 
which  was  most  warmly  received.  An  address  was  also  read  by  Mr.  Eustace^ 
accompanying  a  presentation  of  a  handsome  silver  cream  jug  and  sugar  basin, 
as  a  mark  of  the  respect  and  admiration  entertained  for  their  former  Qrand 
Master.  Mr.  Bamardo  responded  in  eloquent  and  appropriate  language.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  J>.  MK)arthy,  in  replying  to  the  toast — ^the 
'*  Cork  District'* — gave  some  account  of  the  progress  the  Society  is  making  in 
all  parts  of  the  glo&.  Mr.  William  Beardon,  in  responding  to  another  t^st, 
stated  ihat»  within  a  few  years,  upwards  of  £3,000  had  been  distributed  by  the 
Society  in  Cork. 

Gttxbvsxt. — We  have  received  a  very  gradfying  report  of  ihe  Loyal 
Guernsey  Lodge  (No.  8,859),  from  which  we  extract  a  few  figures.  Since  the 
introduction  of  an  improved  administrative  system  in  1861,  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  members,  and  in  the  amount  of  funds.  On 
the  let  January  in  that  year,  the  number  enrolled  was  161 ;  on  the  1st  of  the 
present  month,  198.  But  42  does  not  rei>resent  the  actual  addition  during 
those  nine  years.  Emigration  to  a  comparatively  large  extent,  with  death  in  a 
lesser  degree,  and  a  variety  of  other  causes,  have  combined  to  diminish  the 
original  number.  The  figmres^  therefore,  denote  a  positive  increase  ;  al^ough 
the  sister  Lodge  (Pride  of  Samia)  had  in  the  same  period  received  an 
accession  of  not  fewer  than  91  members.  On  the  Ist  of  Januaiy,  1861,  the 
sum  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  Society's  bankers  amounted  to  only 
£163  12s.  24d. ;  whereas,  at  the  corresponding  period  of  1860,  its  accumulated 
capital  was  within  £6  8s.  S^d.  of  a  thousand  pounds.  Of  this  sum  £966  odd 
were  deposited  in  the  Savings  Bank.  In  the  year  ending  the  31st  December, 
1859,  the  income  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  £106 ;  while  the  increase  of 
members  was  12.  Since  1861  the  average  annual  surplus  had  been  £92  6s. ; 
the  aggregate  amounting  to  £880  4s.  la.  In  the  nine  yean,  £690  16s.  had 
been  expended  on  account  of  sickness  and  death — ^viz. ;  Sick  gift  to  members, 
£375 ;  fbneral  dcmations  for  members,  £221  6s. ;  for  wives  of  memben, 
£94  10s.  The  expenditure  under  the  head  of  sickness  for  the  year  elapsed 
amounted  to  £76  12s.  8d.,  divided  among  23  members, — ^the  proportion  of  sick 
thua  being  as  to  1  in  8  of  the  entire  number.  The  experience  of  the  medical 
officer.  Dr.  Collenette,  tends  indeed  to  show  that  the  rate  of  sickness  among  the 
members  has  hitherto  been  below  the  ordinary  average.  Unlike  many  similar 
asacxriations,  its  expenses  of  management  and  medical  attendance  are  borne  by 
a  diatinct  fiuid,  to  whidi  the  members  contribute  at  the  rate  of  6s.  per  annum. 
From  this  source  the  nett  income  for  1869  exceeded  £20. 

Htbb  DnisiOT. — ^On  Tuesday,  Feb.  28,  a  public  concert  and  soiree  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Hyde  Mechanics*  Institution,  hf  the  members  and 
fi-iends  of  the  Order  in  this  dirtriot^  to  commemorate  the  occasion  of  presenting 
to  the  Trustees  of  tiie  Ashton-under>I(yne  Infirmary  the  sum  of  £60,  in  aid  of 
the  bequest  of  the  late  Samuel  Oldham,  Esq.  $  and  also  to  present  Mr.  James 
Webb,  Corresponding  Secretaiy,  with  a  suitable  testimonial  for  the  valuable 
•errioee  he  has  ren£red  the  District  and  Order,  during  a  periodof  24  years 
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Qmnd  KMter  William  Hiclctoxi,  of  Stockport,  nrended ;  and  on  ihe  plafefom 
were  the  Ibllowinff  genUemen : — ^Ber.  A.  Beao^  B^>  J*  Malodfamoiii,  fiyda ; 
J.  R.  Coulthard,  Esq.,  Dr.  Wood,  and  H.  T.  Damton,  Eeq.,  Aahton;  Jamea 
Kirk,  Saq.,  Staljbndge ;  Mr.  W.  Aitkin  and  Mr.  He»p»  Aahton ;  Mr.  W. 
Beny,  Qee  Croaa,  Mr.  Sykeii  Mottram;  Mr.  Thosnaa  Quillao,  Stookport; 
Mr.  Hobflon  and  Mr.  Nieldi  of  Stalybr^ige.  A  oliocr  of  talented  rooaliits 
attended,  and  Mr.  B.  Oldham  preaidea  at  the  organ. — ^The  Chainnan  opflned 
the  prooeedingB  by  observing  that  it  gare  him  groat  pleaaoze  in  having  the 
honour  of  preaidizig  over  that  meeting,  for  the  bnainets  of  the  ereniiig  com* 
priaed  two  objects,  which  were  identical  with  the  great  piinoiples  of  Odd-leUow- 
ahip.  The  fint  waste  present  a  sum  of  money  to  the  trustees  of  a  <diaritaUs 
tnatitation  establishing  m  the  neighbourhood  for  the  rehef  and  amelioration  of 
the  necessities  of  the  working  classes ;  the  second  object  was  one  of  oonibrring 
honour  to  whom  honour  was  due — a  worthy  and  deserving  member  of  their 
society,  who  had  not  only,  throujgh  a  long  series  of  years,  taken  a  reey  active 
part  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Hyde  district,  but  rendered  important  service  to  the 
Order  at  large.  After  the  usual  loyid  and  natriotic  toasts,  came  "The 
Cleigy,*'  to  which  the  Bev.  J.  Malcohnson  responded ;  and  **  The  Independoit 
Older  of  Odd-fellows  i  and  may  it  increase  in  numbers  and  ittefulness,  and  its 
influence  be  extended  to  the  extremity  of  the  earHi.*' — ^Mr.  W.  AiUdn,  in 
responding,  said :  He  believed  that  those  who  entered  the  sociefy,  not  only 
bewme  better  husbands  and  better  &thers,  but  much  better  memben  of  socielj 
generally.  If  that  meeting  had  done  no  mare  good  than  present  £60  to  tlie 
trustees  of  the  Ashton  Infirmaiy,  he  thought  it  was  sufficient  to  reoommend 
the  institution  to  the  serious  considention  of  all  who  were  not  yet  oomeeted 
with  it.  The  report  of  the  increase  of  the  Order  during  the  past  year  would 
confirm  all  that  had  been  said,  and  he  ferventljr  hoped  that  it  would  still  go  on 
prospering.  The  speaker  resumed  his  seat  amidst  loud  cheers.  The  nexttoast 
was  *'  The  Aahton-under-Lyne  Infiimaiy,  and  m^  it  have  the  fullest  beneficial 
eflfoots  intended  by  its  noble  benefiictor." — ^Mr.  H.  T.  Damton,  after  moving 
the  above  resolution,  said :  It  was  a  pleasing  duty  of  his  to  attend  that  meet- 
ing, with  other  gentlemen  also  connected  witti  that  beneficent  institution,  as  he 
felt  it  a  bounden  duty  to  attend  to  do  honour  to  a  most  honourable  and  prsise- 
worthy  gentleman.  Beceiving  the  £60  was  a  consideration  secondary  to  the 
other  business  of  the  evening — ^to  mark  their  eatimation  of  one  who  really 
deserved  all  the  honour  that  could  possibly  be  confisrred  upon  hun*  He  had 
great  pleasure  indeed  in  thanking  that  society  for  the  huidsome  maimer  in 
which  they  had  come  forward  in  aid  of  the  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  Oldham ; 
which  he  viewed  as  a  generous  act  of  philanthropy,  and  hoped  that  othen 
would  follow  their  noble  examplc-^The  Bev.  A.  Bmd,  in  an  eihM|uent  addraM, 
then  presented  Mr.  Coulthard,  Treasurer  of  the  Infirmary  Fund,  wHh  £60 ;  on 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-fellows  of  this  districts 
The  act  of  handing  over  the  donation  was  welcomed  witk  loud  and  oontiniied 
cheers. — J.  B.  Coulthard,  Esq.,  in  acoq)ting  the  donation,  warmly  tlMfcTAjni 
the  contributors,  and  moii  heutify  wished  the  Order  to  which  they  belOBged, 
might  still  press  onward,  and  be  crowned  with  success. — Mt.  Hope  then  eaoe 
forward,  and  in  appropriate  terms  presented  to  Mr.  James  Weob,  from  the 
members  of  the  Hyde  district  of  Odd-ftilows,  as  a  token  of  tkesr  estimation 
for  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  district  lor  a  long  series  of  yean,  a 
^Id  lever  watoh,  with  guardand  other  appendages,  value  £S6,  bearing  the  foUow- 
mg  inscription  : — "  Presented  to  Prov.  C.S.  James  Wcbb^  by  the  nwmbers  of 
the  Hyde  district,  in  acknowled|puBit  of  Ids  having  fiiithfuHy  and  naloiis^ 
served  the  district  and  Order  dunn^  a  period  of  84  yean.  Feb.  Mtk,  1800.**— 
Mr.  Webb,  in  acknowledging  the  tnbote^  said :  He  was  not  aware  he  had  dene 
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MiTtliiD^  but  his  daty.  It  wm  85  jeini  nnoe  be  joined  the  eodetr,  dnring 
whieh  tme  he  had  alwaye  been  in  office,  and  wee  eo  etilL  It  gere  mm  rerj 
gveet  pleeeure  in  hewing  not  <ml^  elemnneni  hat  other  influential  gentlemen 
OB  tiie  phvtibnn  of  their  meetmg.  With  reepeot  to  the  Oldham  Bequest 
Fund,  he  reallv  thiought  it  a  treaeufe  which  oo^t  to  xeoeive  tiiat  aid  that  it 
ficUj  desenred — an  energetic  effort  finom  aU  to  cany  the  aame  into  effect  j 
and,  after  deflciibing  the  Tarious  duties  that  fell  to  his  lot  in  getting  up  a  pro- 
oeaeion  and  special  eermon  for  the  aid  of  the  Bequest  Fund,  which  was  kindly 
preached  hw  Mr.  Bead,  feelinglj  thanked  the  members  for  the  TsluabJe 
preeent  witn  which  th^  had  honoured  him  that  night;  and  assured  them 
thafr  it  would  be  treasured  in  deep  veneration  by  him  dunnghis  life,  and 
handfld  down  to  lus  femi^  imtamisnpd*— Ber.  A.  Bead  said :  He  considered 
it  an  hosiour  to  haye  the  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the  proceedings  re- 
sided over  by  the  Grand  Master  of  a  body  of  men  like  the  Odd-feUows.  The 
rer.  geotlemaa,  after  complimenting  Mr.  Webb  for  the  praiseworthy  energy  by 
whichhe hed  so  honourably  distinguiithed  himself  infiimlling  his  miscellaneous 
duties,  oonolnded  b;^  paesmg  a  wann  eulogy  upon  the  officers  and  body  of 
Odd->feUows  i  believing  that>  so  long  as  they  haii  suoh  clear-headed  men  at 
the  head  of  such  eoaetiee,  there  was  no  fear  of  England  felling  from  her 
neatneee.  Three  times  three  were  then  heartily  given  to  the  Tiustees  of  the 
Seqoeet  Fund. — *'  The  Grand  Master  and  Board  of  Directors  i  and  may  their 
deliberations  be  alike  distinguished  for  their  magnanimity  and  impaitiaHty  j  " 
"Hie  peat  and  present  officers  of  the  District ; '  and  a  cordial  rote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman,  brought  the  interesting  proceedings  to  a  dose. 

IffBWXOH. — Obwbll  Lodox.-- We  have  been  feyoured  wi&  a  eopy  of  the 
Sixteenth  Annual  Beport  of  this  excellent  Lodge,  i^oh  consists  of  848 
members ;  of  whom  129  are  under  80^  and  127  under  40  years  of  age.  The 
Auditors,  in  addressing  the  officers  and  brethren,  said : — *' Harinff  c&sed  the 
sizteeDth  yesr  of  our  existence  ss  a  Friendly  SociiBty,  we  congntoiate  tou  on 
the  blessings  of  posperit^  that  has  hitherto  attended  us.  During  the  past 
year  we  hare  paid  to  our  sick  members  the  sum  of  £196  8s.  i  yet,  at  the  same 
time^  we  hare  the  pleasure  of  inferming  you  that  a  saving  of  £846  Gs.  lid. 
has  been  made  on  the  year,  and  add^  to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  Our 
Incidental  Fund  is  also  in  a  flourishing  conditian,  showing  a  balanoe  of 
£4A  lis.  7d.  being  about  £12  more  than  on  the  previous  year.  We  cannot 
refrain  from  calling  your  attention  to  the  Capital  Aooount,  which  you  will 
observe  is  no  less  a  sum  than  £4068  12s.  64d.  producfaig  an  Interest  of  about 
£170  per  i^i^TiTiTn^  which  was,  in  the  past  year,  within  £&  8s.  Od.  of  the  whole 
sum  paid  fer  sick  relief  dnnng  the  eame  penod.  To  all  who  have  shown  a 
derire  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective  oiBoes  with  punctuality,  the 
thanks  of  the  L^ge  sre  due,  mors  eipeeiaUy  to  O.  S.  Jno.  vTri^in,  for  the 
clear  and  intelligible  system  pursued  in  kee|^g  the  books  of  the  Lodge,  and 
for  the  AimwiJ  Stateinent  accompanying  this  Beport,  the  statistibs  in  whioh, 
we  doubt  not,  will  be  perosed  with  mcreaeing  interest.  Our  thanks  are  also 
doe  to  the  Trustees,  Surgeon,  and  Treasurer,  for  their  uniform  attention. 
While  we  have  tiius  to  congratulate  you  on  the  pest^  we  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  increaebg  hope  that  we  may  all  live  to  SKpericnce  many  more 
of  r"— —  " 


Mi2n>ZJ8BaBOi7aH— We  received,  on  Msrdi  17,  thronrii  the  oonrteiy  of 
F.D.G.K.  Bhikiston,  a  oopv  of  the  MiddUfboro*  Weekfy  New,  of  Dec.  10th, 
dontaiaing  m  long  and  highly  interesting  account  of  a  Soir^  to  commemorate 
the  entire  freedom  from  debt  of  the  Odd-fellows*  Hall  in  that  town.    We  re- 
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gret  that  the  newspaper  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for  the  kst  No.  or,  at  leut, 
previous  to  a  date  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  type  for  the  present  Ko. 
was  read^  for  the  printing  press  j  as  it  is,  we  can  onlj  spare  room  to  say  tiist 
the  meetmg  was  in  erery  respect  a  success.  The  Mayor  occupied  the  dbsir, 
and  was  supported  by  several  Aldermen  and  gentlemen  of  influence  in  the  dis- 
trict. Durmg  the  eyening,  addresses  were  delivered  hr  Messrs.  Andenon, 
BUildston,  Thompson,  Jordison,  Charles  Hardwiok,  and  Washington  Wilks. 
From  the  report,  read  by  Mr.  Forster,  we  learn  that — "  The  want  of  a  propof 
lodge  room,  iree  firom  the  influence  of  a  pubUc  house,  haying  long  being  fit, 
at  a  meeting  held  in  October,  1852>  it  was  resolyed  to  form  a  company  &  the 
purpose  of  building  a  public  room,  to  consist  of  1,200  shareholders  of  £1  ssehj 
a  provisionsl  committee  was  appointed,  and  circulars  issued,  ofoing  the  dun 
to  Odd-&UowB  only ;  and  as  the  shares  had  been  fixed  at  a  low  amooaft  in 
order  to  induce  the  members  of  the  several  lodges  to  unite,  it  was  expected 
that  the  whole  of  tib.e  capital  would  be  speedily  subscribed  hj  Odd-feUows ;  in 
this  respect  the  result  was  not  what  had  been  expected.  Strong  doubts  ss  to 
the  propriety  of  the  scheme  being  entertained  by  some,  and  ouiers  predicted 
its  milure.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  unappropimted  shaiea  should  bs  o&red 
to  the  public,  which  were  immediately  ta£en  up,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
capital,  with  £1,000  raised  by  a  mortgage.  The  building  was  then  proceeded 
with  and  ultimately  opened  on  Wecmesday,  1854.  The  funda  of  tne  lodges 
rapidly  accumulating,  m  a  short  time  they  were  able  to  purchase  the  whole  of 
the  shares  held  by  individual  members,  and  also  those  held  by  individush  un- 
connected with  the  sodetjr,  the  latter  having  taken  shares  'merely  to  h^  them 
forward.  The  lodges  having  lately  been  registered  under  the  Iriendly 
Societies*  Act,  many  difkulties  have  arisen  relative  to  their  inveetments  in  the 

groperty,  but  the  committee,  sensible  of  the  duty  devolving  upon  them,  sre 
avmg  the  Deeds  prq>ared  in  accordance  'with  the  above  Act.  As  a  ftun- 
dal  inTCstment  for  the  surplus  funds  of  the  lodges,  the  promoters  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  thi^  tibeir  original  views  have  been  fully  borae  out  by 
the  result ;  several  societies  in  the  town  are  now  holding  and  have  for  a  eon- 
siderable  time  held  their  meetings  in  the  building.  The  gross  income  and  ex- 
penditure, from  the  time  of  its  opening  to  SOu  June  last,  being  a  period  of 
five  years,  is,  income  £882  4s.  4id. :  expenditure,  including  interest  on  mort- 
gage, £678  Os.  lOid,  leaving  a  balance  m  {a,Yom  of  the  lodges  of  £209  8s.  6d. 
In  conclusion,  the  committee  congratulate  themselves,  and  tne  members  gener- 
ally, in  having  been  able  to  liquidate  the  debt  upon  the  building  in  so  wort  a 
period,  and  in  having  attained  the  proud  position  which  they  now  occupy." 

Medslbsbobovoh. — ^Thb  Matob  Air  Oi>i>-pxllow. — On  Mondav  eveniiigi 
March  6,  W.  Fallows,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Middlesborough,  was  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  Odd-fellov^mip,  in  the  Joseph  Warburton  Lodse;  on  which 
occasion  F.G.  Forster  acted  as  lecture  master,  Prov.  G.M.  Uendenon  ss 
warden,  and  P.  Prov.  Q-.M.  Anderson  as  condtictor.    After  the  oeramony  wss 

gone  through,  Mr.  Anderson,  in  proposing  the  health  of  their  new-nsde 
rother,  obwrved,  that  so  long  as  Odd-feHowSiip  continued  to  be  appreciated 
by  such  men  as  their  wortiiy  mayor,  the  Society  had  little  to  &ar.  He  then 
presented  brother  Fallows,  in  the  name  of  the  Lodge,  with  a  neatlv^boond 
^py  of  the  G^eral  Laws  of  the  Order,  and  Bve-Laws  of  District  Lodge,  and 
Widows*  and  Orphans'  Fund  The  health  of  brother  Fallows  was  received 
frith  great  applause.  In  acknowledging  the  compliment,  the  Mayor  made 
some  very  appropriate  remarks,  and  urged  upon  members  the  propriety  of 
insuring  for  annmties  after  a  given  .period  and  showed  the  benafita  thai  would 
accrue  by  so  doing. 
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KoBTH  LovDOK  DiBTBicT. — AxvmasARY  OF  Sut  Thoicab  Dallas  Lodos. 
— On  Mondaj,  FebruKry  20th,  the  aizteenth  ammerMXT  took  place  of  the 
Sir  Thomas  Dallas  Lodffe,  held  at  Host  Smith's,  the  BaddWs  Arais,  Swallow 
Street,  Begent  Street,  wiien  about  80  assembled.  The  chair  was  oocunied  by 
their  mudi-esteemed  Seeretary,  P.G.  Kinghom ;  the  Tice^chair  being  filed  by 
P.G.  Krok.— In  reply  to  the  toast  of  the  Sir  Thomas  Dallas  Lodge,  the  Chair- 
man  said :  Although  ther  had  been  unfortunate  in  sick,  haying  paid  the  lai^ 
sum  of  £94  6s.,  they  had  ad4ed  £60  to  their  capital.  INrenty  msmben  hM 
joined  durinc  the  year ;  6  deaths  had  ooouRed  i  they  had  7  widows  on  the 
fund ;  and  their  total  capital  was  £800. 

KormreBAic. — ^Lsotvbs  bt  P.G-.H.  Habdwzck. — On  Monday,  Feb.  6^ 
Mr.  Hardwiek  deUrered  a  lecture,  at  the  Exchange  Booms,  on  the  History  and 
Olgects  of  Friendly  Societies.  Mr.  Hine^  Surgeon  to  sereral  Lodges,  occupied 
the  chair ;  and  the  laige  hall  was  filled  by  an  audience  consisting,  for  the 
preater  purt,  of  exactly  the  right  class — ^namely,  working  men ;  admission 
being  free.  A  number  of  the  prindpal  members  of  the  Odd-feUows*  Lodges 
in  tms  localify  were  upon  the  platform,  at  the  back  of  which  was  suspended  a 
large  diagram,  explanatory  of  the  serrioe  of  local  statistics.  After  detailing  at 
considerMle  length  the  rise  and  progress  of  friendly  societies,  and  showing 
under  what  circumstances  a  benefit  society  could  be  said  to  be  financially  sa£ 
and  successful,  Mr.  Hardwiek  proceeded  to  urge  the  claim  of  these  societies 
upon  an  classes,  as  a  means  of  educating  the  bulk  of  the  people  into  habits  of 
thrifti  prudence,  and  order ;  quoting  statistics  to  show  the  stake  which  the 
workiQg  men  of  BngUmd  had  in  the  country :  and  asking  whether  the  natural 
tendency  of  this  was  not  to  bind  them  alike  to  resist  foreign  inyasion,  or 
internal  disorder.  After  expressing  the  hope  that  any  rexation  existing  upon 
this  subject  between  different  dasses  might  be  done  away,  he  condudea  by 
saying :  And  let  us  nerer  forget  the  honour  due  to  the  brave  pioneers  of  this 
great  morement,  those  who  brarely  pushed  out  their  little  bark  of  disooreiy  on 
the  wide  ocean  of  the  future,  like  dolumbus  in  search  of  a  new  world.  They 
had  no  compass  and  no  chart,  saye  their  own  indomitable  determination  to  be 
free  and  seli-dependent ;  and  i^  like  IVanklin  and  others  in  their  yoyage  of 
discoyety,  some  of  them  perished  in  the  attempt,  they  were  none  the  wofsemen 
for  their  misfortune:  and  we  who  follow  haye  all  the  adyantace  of  their 
fiulure.  It  is  a  nustake  to  jpdjte  the  merits  of  a  cause  by  the  test  of  its  success 
merely.  Many  a  one  has  climbed  to  yictory  oyer  the  neck  of  a  far  bettermaxL 
Those  who  filled  the  ditch  at  the  Malakoff  and  the  Bedan,  and  made  a  bridge 
of  their  dead  bodies,  by  which  the  rear-ffuard  passed  oyer,  were  not  less  braye^ 
but  deseryed  as  much  praise  as  did  ue  elegant  engineers  who  afterwards 
marched  in  with  drums  beating,  and  blew  up  the  dooks.  Hearty  yotes  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer  and  chairman  terminated  the  eyening's  prooeedings. 

Oldhah. — On  Wednesday,  Feb.  15^  a  mnd  wiHe  was  held,  in  the  Town 
HdO,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Widow  and  Orphan  and  Educational  Funds. 
About  860  sat  down  to  an  excellent'  repast,  emiyened  by  music  proyided  by 
Misses  S.  and  E.  Lawton,  Mr.  A.  Ck>ok,  and  Mr.  Mellor,  who  yeiy  agreeaUy 
enliyened  the  proceedings  during  the  eyening  by  the  singing  of  glees,  duetts, 
and  solos,  much  to  their  own  oradit,  and  the  satisfoction  of  Uie  company.  Mr. 
Bw  Greayes  presided  at  the  pianoforte.  Amonffst  the  gentlemen  present  were 
the  Mayor  (A.  Leach,  Esq.),  in  the  chair ;  J.  M.  Cobbett,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
Members  for  the  Borough ;  Mr.  Alderman  Boyd ;  Ck>undllorB  Knott,  Ti^lor, 
Sohofidd,  Dnmsfield,  Milnes,  Jackson,  and  Hairop ;  F.G.M.  Charles  Hard- 
wiek, Esq.,  of  Manchester;  F.G.M.  A.  Hilton,  D.P.a.M.  Taylor,  and  S. 
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Pattenon;  Kenn.  SebdUd  (Bndfin^,  Leaum  (Ills  of  Mu)»  Woodoook 
(OloMop),  Ber.  J.  AUen  (EUifia),  GIms  (Bunkm),  Monbcn  oftlMBowdor 
IMiwIoffi  P.P.OJC.  Swnkii  and  P.P.ajL  Barddesf ;  HcMn.  Bsiow, 
E.  Byc^  0.  B.  HeOd,  Sktcr,  8.  Milk,  T.  iMier,  W.  AkaiwaA^  O.  HJMwilfaw, 
fto.  The  liayor  opened  the  reri  btitmow  of  tha  fWMiig,  by  tMmg^km  lAjtdt 
oC  the  neelaiig  I  aiid  after  the  ueiial  lojal  and  patriotio  toaeia  had  heen  db- 
poeed  oi,  Mr.  fflater  propoeed  *'The  ladependeni  Order  of  Odd-fidknn, 
Maaoheeter  Unity,"  in  a  brief  hat  telling  qpeecfa.  P.G-M.  Hardwii^  xwponded 
in  hie  nanal  happj  maooiflr,  and  erpoiinded  the  prineipleB  aad  pimotiee  of 
finendlj  aodetiee.  Polifcicallj  he  heuered  that  the  Mancheater  Unily  and 
other  societiee  of  this  dass,  had  operated  most  beneficially  for  the  sa&ify  and 
seoni^aftheEMate;  and  he  believed  that,  dining  the  twenty  ar  tfaortgryesn 
of  tiaear  existcaoe,  ihej  had  done  mors  to  promote  peaoe  than  tJia  mflhnns  of 
poonda  apent  in  £aitdlcationa  and  seemi^  against  iatrasion.  It  waa  an  old 
aadom*  and  a  tme  ooe^  that  if  they  wanted  to  teach  a  man  to  eommandi  thef 
nioat  teaeh  him  to  obey  s  and  he  beUered  the  oosrerse  was  true  also— if  thqr 
wanted  a  man  to  obey,  ihe^  most  also  teaeh  him  how  to  ooBBmand.  Among 
the  mat  jnteUigent  portum  of  the  working  men  thsy  had  tanght  tfast 
prin^la.  <*  The  Health  of  the  Membemfiir  the  Boroaa^'^  was  prapMed,  and 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Oobbett,  M.P.  Mr.  Conneilior  Sdiolleld  nttq^oaed  **  Tbe 
Town  and  Trade  of  Oldham,"  and  Mr.  Knott  rsmondsd.  PJp.aJC.  Swaflei 
gare'' The  Grand  Master  and  Board  of  DinotoBS,'*  to  idiidi  Mr.  Woodoook, 
of  Giossop,  mended;  fbUowad  by  the  toasts,  ''Ths  OfBosas  of  the  Oldhsm 
Dislnot"  (rsspiDnded  to  by  G.M.  Hilton),  " Proapsnty  to  ths  Widow  and 
Oiphan  Fand*^  (nsponded  to  by  D.G.M.  TaTlor),  ''The  Ptem,"  Ao.  Many 
of  the  gentlemen  present  handed  in  Babscriptaona  to  &e  Widow  and  Ofphan 
Fond  {  and  after  aereml  other  excellent  speeches,  the  proceedings  tarminatsd. 

PomET  ijn>  NswoiSTU  Dimxiov.— A  Tsry  agreeaUe  ersning  waa  spoit 
on  Monday,  Febmary  20^  by  the  memben  of  the  Nelson  Lodges  GoldenniU. 
Upwards  of  60  sat  down  to  an  eKcellent  sapper  pronride^  by  Mrs.  Whifteky. 
Prar.  B.  G.  M.  John  Johnson,  Secretaiy  of  uie  Lod^  gare  a  Twy  iiitisasrinc 
aoooont  of  the  progress  of  the  Lodf^e  dming  Ihe  put  20  yean,  and  ssid 
that,  althongh  the^  had  rednoed  ihar  contribution  4d.  per  month  (idaeh 
thev  were  justified  m  doing,  by  having  had  a  yahiation  mads  by  Mr.  Batrliib, 
OS.  of  the  Order),  they  had  sayed  duing  the  peat  year  £60^  and  had  now  a 
fund  of  neaify  £120G^  with  96  memben, — a  veiy  jdeasant  posilittn  for  aay 
liod^  to  be  placed  in.  The  memben  eeparated  highly  defeghted  with  the 
arenmg'a  entertainment 

Bxpogr.— PiiX8BV!Lii30V.^The  memben  of  the  St  Wilftidi's  Lodg^  M.U., 
met  at  the  Star  Inn,  Bipon,  on  Friday  erening,  Pecembsr  80th,  1S69,  to 
present  Messn.  Tutin  and  Son,  surgeons,  with  a  handsome  Silrer  Inkstand, 
vnrohased  by  the  Toluntary  SBhaeriptions  of  the  memben,  and  heaiing  the 
following  insoriptian  :•—'*  Presented  to  Messn.  8.  and  J.  H.  Tutin,  Bomons, 
fiir  their  Talued  serrioea  to  the  sick  memben  of  ths  St  Wilfind's  Lodge  of 
Odd-leUows,  M.n.,  during  the  peat  fifteen  yesrs.  Bipoa,  Decemboe^  1658." 
P.G.  Frederick  Wood  was  Toted  to  the  ehair,  and  G.M.  John  Scott  to  Ihe 
liflB.  P.G.  Bobert  Dudgeon,  in  a  long  and  well  eapiessed  speech,  staled  the 
nason  that  had  brought  them  together  that  erening,  and  passed  many  dsserr- 
ing  eulogies  on  Menn.  Tutms*  conduct  to  sick  members,  and  then  tmdng  to 
thoae  gentlemett,  Mr.  Dudgeon  nid,  **May  yen  be  long  spared  to  use  this 
inkstand,  and  the  day  &r  distant  when  you  waD  be  taken  mn  ua  i  and  when, 
in  after  daysi  you  may  take  a  glance  at  this  testimonial,  yon  may  look  upon  it 
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at  an  flmbodioient  of  the  firiendlf  frelin^  of  thoae  who  batvo  oontribatad  to  it. 
I  BOW,  Mtkttiaii,  jpraaent  yoa  with  thia  mkttaad,  in  the  nniMa  of  tbo  memben 
of  tiia  St  Wilfrift  Lodge."  Kr.  S.  Tatin,  made  i^  aoiftablo  m^,  md  waa 
foUowad  hv  F.G.  John  H.  Tatin,  who,  in  a  ahort  addreM,  thmked  Ida  brother 
membera  rar  the  handaome  manner  in  whioh  the  teetimoiual  had  been  prcaeated 
to  hia  i^ither  and  himaelf.  The  healtha  of  both  gentkmen  were  drank,  with 
mnaioal  honoora.  The  following  healthaweraalaodriink  daring  the  eraDiIS^--- 
The  chairman,  P.0.  Wm.  Morton,  P.&.  Dudgeon,  O.M.  Jolm  Soott»  D.d.]C 
John  Harriaon,  ICr.  ConnoUlor  Lumlej,  (an  hononny  member^  the  BeerataiT, 
who  read  a  note  from  J.  jGhraenwood,  Baq.,  M.P.,  i^egreMing  hii  aboenee ;  and  the 
honovaiynamberi:  and  rariooa  toaata  and  aon^  were  givon  daring  tibe  enming. 

BiP0ir.-^W0BTHT  or  IiOTATioir.— We  are  glad  to  notice  the  good  fteUng 
wUoh  prof  aila  amongat  the  Odd-feUowa  forming  the  Bipon  Diatrict.  Daring 
1868-9,  a  hard-working,  indnatriooa  brother  ox  the  St.  wilfrid'a  Lodge,  had 
the  miafiartone  to  loee^  hj  a  terrible  diaeaae^  foor  milch  oowa.  The  membeta  of 
the  abore  lod^  thought  thia  a  fitting  opportonitj  to  diaplaj  that  charitable 
ieeling  for  wmch  the  Order  ia  oelebratea.  Other  lodgea  m  the  district  were 
aoficitod  to  lend  a  bebmg  hand,  and  the  foBowing  Tolantaiy  Bofaaoriptiaoa  were 
niaed :— The  Barlof  Sipon  Lodge,  £3  16a.  lOd. ;  the  St  Wiifrid'e  £8  18a.  7d. ; 
theBeBp]ith01oi7,18B.  Id.}  andtheDukeof  Cl0Tehmd,£l.  Thaa£97a.6d. 
waa  raiaed,  and  preaented  to  Bro.  John  Lonadale.  All  honoar,  aaj  we,  to  the 
braye  men  who  nare  helped  to  cheeri  comfort,  and  enoonn^  one  A  their  own 
daaa  in  the  gnat  *<  battle  of  hie.'* 

Btio,  l8Li  07  Wight. — "Eabt  Miduta  Lodob. — ^The  fifteenth  snnirersarj 
dhmer  took  place  at  the  Lodge  Boom,  Star  Inn,  on  Monday  erening, 
FebraaiT  Mh,  1860.  P.P.G.M.  M.  Newman,  of  the  Bojal  Ba^  Hotel,  in 
the  chair  i  and  P.P.0.M.  William  Beaalej  in  the  Tiee-chair.  Prom  the 
fimrteenth  annoal  Beport,  we  learn  that  the  Lodge,  on  the  Slat  of  huit 
Deoember,  ooneiated  of  107  membera ;  the  aremge  age  of  whom  waa  81  yeara 
10  montha.  That  it  poeaeaeed  a  total  capital  of  £10St  4a.  4d.;  of  which 
£77  19b.  6d.  waa  the  increaae  daring  the  paat  year ;  that  the  aickneaa  had 
bean  below  the  average ;  and  that  the  ihwiiciai  and  aooial  condition  of  the 
Lodge  waa  all  that  coold  be  ~ 


Soimi  Loirtxnr  Dibtbict. — TnnMOKUit  to  T.B.  Bvboms.-— The  Iblbw- 
ing  parHoalara  of  the  preaentation  to  ear  eateemed  friend,  Mr.  Bvigeaa, 
Correaponding  SecreUufy  to  the  SonUi  Iiondon  Diatrict,  were  crowded  oat  of 
onr  kat  imprearion.  Thepreaentation  took  place  at  a  aoir^  onder  the  able 
preaidencT  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Day ;  at  which  were  aseembled  a  larae  nramber  of 
mfloential  memben  of  onr  Older.  It  oonaiated  of  a  n^endid  aurer  inkatand, 
bearing  the  following  inacription : — **  Preeented  to  Mr.  V  incent  Bobert  Boigeaa, 
by  the  membera  of  the  Gity  of  London  Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
<Md4eBowa,  Mancheater  Unity,  Soath  London  Diatrki,  aa  a  nmik  of  reepeot 
and  eateem  fm*  hia  yaloable  and  indeihtigable  BerriceB  aa  Seeretary  daring  a 
period  of  SO  ycara.  Oct.  18,  I860.** — ^An  eiegantly-finnned  meaaorial  aooorn* 
panied  the  inketand,  with  an  addreea  inaeribed  on  Teilam,  aa  foUowa  r — 


Vmdma  Sobert  Bmytm,  OJ8.  tf  ^h  Awflt  Zimddm  IXdHei,  mti 

^SlB|  ASD  BrOTHXBs 

''The  Brethren  of  the  CSty  of  London  Lo^  (of  whioh 
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von  are  a  dirtingaiBbed  member)  being  aazioiu  to  reoognize  Uie  aetrioeB  you 
hare  rendered  to  the  Lodge  as  its  Mcretary  for  a  period  of  20  yeani  nare 
reaolved  to  present  you  with  the  aooom^aQ.7ing  testimonial,  as  an  earnest  of 
their  heartfelt  thanes  and  high  appreoiation  of  the  seal  and  ability  with  whieh 
you  have  laboox^d  and  suooeasnuly  carried  out  all  matters  appertaining  to 
that  oi&oe,  to  your  own  credit^  and  to  the  honor  and  wel£u«  of  the  Lodge  and 
the  Order  in  generaL  Your  brethren  do  not  consider  it  as  a  recompense  for 
the  energy  and  ahili^  which  you  have  brought  to  bear  on  all  occasions  when 
the  interest  and  weUbeing  of  the  Lodge  has  been  concerned,  but  as  a  memento 
shewing  that  thery  appreciate  and  yuue  your  untiring  seal,  and  the  nnifiorm 
oourtei^  and  abihty  wnich  you  haye  at  all  times  erinced  in  conducting  the 
business  of  the  Society ;  and  they  therefore  beg  your  acceptance  of  this  as  s 
mark  of  respect  and  esteem.  Hoping  you  may  Uye  long  to  a^oy  its  possession, 
and  merit  the  approbation  of  your  Brother  ICembms,  we  beg  to  sabscribe 
ourselyes  in  the  bonds  of  the  Order,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Lodge — 


T.  N.  Day,  P.P.G.M., 
•T.  PALunr,  l^xsasureri 
J.  Ikmak,  P.G-., 
W.  H0LMB8,  P.O., 
B.  B00BB8,  P.G-., 
8.  Cboutxb,  P.Gh., 
J.  Bailbt,  P.G., 
O.  Con,  P.V., 


J. 


G-.  Oaxxienkb,  P.G-., 

G-.  HOLTZXB,  P.Q-., 

F.  GiPBOir,  P.G., 
W.  LOADXB,  P.G., 

G,  Tatlob,  P.G^ 
J.  Thomas, 

A.  BSBCHXTy 

,  G.  Bat,  P.P.G.M.,  Chairman, 
YoiTNO,  P.G.,  Secretazy." 


Teiiimamial  to  the  Lodge  8urgeo%j^On  the  same  eyeninff,  the  memben  of 
the  City  of  London  Lodge  presented  to  H.  Meadows,  Bsq..  MJ).,  a  Put 
OiBoer's  Certificate^  handsomely  framed  and  glazed,  as  a  slifht  memorial  of 
their  appreciation  of  his  seryices  for  seyeral  years  past.  Seyeral  complimentaiy 
(but  not  less  sincere)  speeches  were  made  on  the  occasion ;  and  the  eyenisg 
was  passed  with  great  pleasure  by  all  present. 

Stooefobt. — ^The  members  of  the  Mersey  Lodge  met  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  10, 
1860,  to  celebrate  the  nineteenth  anniyersaiy ;  when  upwards  of  40  memben 
and  guests  partook  of  a  most  excellent  dinner,  proridea  by  their  worthy  host, 
Mr.  G.  Needham.  Mr.  Ralph  Howard,  N.G.  of  the  Lodges  presided ;  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  W.  Hiokton,  G.M.  of  the  Unity,  and  tl^  <ustrict  oiBcers. 
Under  the  chairman's  sble  presidency,  a  yery  agreeable  eyening  was  spent  In 
proposing  the  toast  of  the  eyening,  **  Thid  "Meaney  Lodge,"  the  chairman  ooapled 
with  it  P.G.  Norris  Biley.  Mr.  H.  Saunb^,  P.P.G.M.,  Bookkeeper  of  the 
Lodge,  responded,  and  read  the  accounts,  which  were  printed  and  presented  to 
erery  member  (as  is  their  usual  custom) ;  which  told  tneir  own  talei  The  next 
toast  the  chairman  gaye  was  "  The  Manchester  Unity,*'  coupling  with  it  Mr. 
W.  B[ickton,  G.M.  Mr.  Hickton,  in  an  able  manner,  depict^  the  rise  and 
present  prosperity  of  the  Unity ;  and  eulonsed  the  mode  in  which  the  Book- 
keeper presented  his  annual  statements.  We  haye  receiyed  the  Quarteriy  Cash 
Account  of  this  Lodge,  from  which  we  gather  the  following  interesting  mets  :^ 
The  Lodge,  on  the  12th  of  December  last,  conststed  of  88  members,  with  a 
capital  of  £589  8s.  6d. ;  which  gtyes  an  syerage  of  £14  8s.  lOd.  per  member. 
The  Lodge  was  opened  in  1841,  sinee  which  tone  81  memben  haye  been 
admitted — 66  by  initiation,  and  15  by  clearance.  During  the  past  year  three 
new  members  were  admitted,  nine  haye  ceased  to  be  members  by  reason  of 
death,  and  £26  7s.  6d.  has  been  paid  to  sick  brethren.    The  gain  upon  the 
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jmr  ma  £27  128.  6d.  The  pnMnt  fiiTOiinble  podtioa  of  the  Iiodge  may  be 
asoribed  to  two  causes:  fint,  good  management;  'and  secondly,  to  the 
important  fact,  tliat  for  the  first  ten  years  of  its  ezistenoe  no  death  ooonrred 
snumg  its  members,  and  only  about  £88  nas  expended  in  sick  money. 

Tbowbbidob  Distbiot. — On  Tuesday,  Febmaiy  1^  the  members  of  the 
Mount  Ararat  Lodge,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  as  honoraiy 
members  the  following  eentlemen : — ^W.  Stancomb^  Esq.,  J.P. ;  J.  P.  Stan- 
oomb,  Sso.,  J.P.  i  T.  Clark,  Esq. ;  M.  Pahner,  Esq. ;  A.  Stancomb,  Es^. ; 
Qt,  N.  Haoen,  Eso. ;  and  J.  Gt.  Eokrf  >  Esq.    The  usual  place  of  meeting  bemg 
too  small,  Uie  Iiooge  adjourned  to  ttie  Court  Hall,  where  the  chair  was  filled 
1^  P.P.G-.M.  James,  N.Q-.  of  the  Lodge ;  and  the  yioe-ohair  by  Y.O.  Hibberd. 
P.Q-.M.  Jones,  the  lecture  master  of  the  Lodge,  occupied  the  G.M.'s  chair,  and 
detirered  the  charge.    The  Seoretarf,  P.G.  Tabor,  presented  each  of  tJie  newly- 
made  members  with  a  neatly-bouna  copy  of  the  Qeneral  District  Lodge  Laws. 
The  surgeons  and  yisiting  officers  reported  the  condition  of  the  sick  memben, 
sad  the  secretary  stated,  that  since  the  formation  of  the  Lodge,  twenty-eight 
years  ago,  it  had  been  joined  by  239  persons.    Of  the  seren  indiTiduals  by 
whom  the  Lodge  had  been  originally  constituted,  two  only  were  now  aliTCi  and 
one  of  those  revered  members,  had  never  receiyed  a  smgle  penny  from  the 
funds.    Another  old  and  respected  member,  who  joined  the  Looge  shortly  after 
its  constitution,  had  received  for  sickness  alone,  the  sum  of  £183  lis.  Id.,  and 
two  other  members,  father  and  son,  had  receiyed  £172  4a. — ^The  N.0.  said, 
that  the  esteemed  brother  who,  in  consequence  of  sickness,  had  raoeiyed  the 
large  sum  named  by  the  worthy  secretwy,  was  equally  entitled  to  fraternal 
respect  and  regurd  with  the  brother  whose  robust  health  had  happily  obviated 
the  necessity  of  an  application  to  the  exchequer  of  the  Lodse.    jBte  congratu- 
lated those  brethren,  who,  blessed  by  Divine  Providence,  had  not  reqiureid  the 
sssistance  upon  wluch  th^  had  an  honourable  and  Intimate  d^im ;  and  he 
also  congratulated  those  who  had  received  sick  relief  on  the  results  of  the  pro- 
vident care  which  had  led  to  their  having  such  a  resource  to  fidl  back  upon  in 
the  hour  of  suffering  and  necessity. — ^The  brethren  generally  expressed  their 
hearty  concurrence  in  the  sentiments  of  the  N.O.,  after  which  he  called  upon 
brother  J.  W.  Stapleton  to  address  the  newly-initiated  honorary  members. — 
Mr.  Stapleton  adoressed  the  members  in  a  long,  eloquent,  and  interesting 
address ;  and  concluded  by  wishing  the  worthy  cluef  magistrate  to  preside  at 
the  next  banquet  of  the  Lodge. — P.G-.  Hibbenl  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
those  gentlemen  who  had  honoured  the  Lodge  by^  becoming  honoraiy  members, 
and,  taking  into  consideration  thcor  influential  social  position,  augured  important 
results  from  thd  enrolment  of  their  names  among  the  members  of  the  Order. 
The  proposal  was  enthusiastically  carried,  with  Lodge  honours. — ^The  newly- 
initiated  members  then  severally  returned  thanks. — ^In  commemoration  of  the 
above  event,  the  members  of  the  Lodge  have  resolved,  that  a  donation  of  five 
guineas  be  given  towards  the  erection  of  proposed  alms-houses  for  aged  cloth- 
workers  of  this  town. 

Akothbb  LioiSLATOB  HADB  AK  Odd-ybllow. — ^The  brethren  of  the  Bruce 
Lodge,  Aberdare  District,  having  presented  an  address  to  Henry  A.  Bruce,  Esq., 
M.P.,  soliciting  him  to  become  a  member  of  their  Lodge,  and  to  which  he  ua- 
hesitatingly  assented,  a  large  and  influentiJBl  meeting  was  convened  at  the  Bruce 
Arms  Inn,  Mountain  Ash,  when  the  honourable  gentleman  was  duly  initiated. 
P.P.Q-.M.  the  Bev.  Thomas  Price  having  presented  the  honourable  member 
with  »  handsomely-bound  copy  of  the  General  and  District  Laws,  and  a  list  of  the 
Lodges  composing  the  Unity,  Mr.  Bruce  most  eloquently  returned  thanks. 
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fente  in  ih  S^^ 

GREAT  METROPOLITAN  DEMONSTRATION. 

Aj>rjLSTA.G3  has  been  takoi  of  the  liberal  sabseription  for  a  Tettamoniil  to 
Past  Prorincial  Grand  Master  FQaell,  of  the  North  London  District,  torn- 
ougurate  a  Metropolitan  Demonstration  on  a  scale  suffldentlj  large  to  attnct 
public  attention.    Ojn  the  11th  of  April,  the  members  of  the  several  London 
lUstariots  mil  unite  in  giving  prominence  to  a  Public  Soii^  and  Ball  at  the 
freemasons*  Tavern,  Gneat  Queen  Street,  Hoibom.    Acton  Smee  Ajrton,  Esq., 
M.P.  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  has  kindly  consented  to  preside,  and  it  is  h&f 
expected  that  Edwin  James,  Esq,.  M.P.,  will  support  him.    Both  these  gentJe* 
men  were  initiated  members  of  me  Order  in  the  Marc  Antonj  Lodge,  in  May 
last,  and  both  have  taken  jsreat  interest  in  the  working  of  FHendlj  Societies. 
Livitations  have  also  been  lorwarded  to  Lord  Ebury,  "Lord  Claude  Hamilton, 
the  Solicitor  Gfrenersl,  and  several  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen.    The  musical 
and  other  arrangements  are  of  the  oompletest  character,  and  everything  that  is 
calculated  to  give  ^lat  to  the  gathering  will  be  warmly  acceded  to  by  me  com- 
mittee.   Though  this  Demonstration  was  originated  by  a  few  members  in  the 
North  London  District,  it  is  understood  that  the  officers  of  the  North  and 
South  London,  Pimlico,  and  Stepney  Districts,  are  extremely  &vourable  to  it, 
and  promise  their  individual  support.    The  prices  of  admission  have  been  so 
arranged  as  to  permit  a  verv  full  attendance  of  members  and  friends — ^gentle- 
men's tickets  being  two  shilungs,  and  ladies*  tickets,  one  shilling  and  sixpence. 
The  order  of  the  programme  will  be  something  like  this : — ^Tea  and  coffee,  witii 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  from  six  to  seven ;   the  chair  will  be  taken  at 
eight,  when  Mr.  Ayrton  will  present  to  F.P.G-.M.  Filsell,  a  purse  of  gold,  to- 
gether with  a  silver  snuff-box,  an  embroidered  sash,  and  an  engrossed  memorial 
m  a  handsome  friune.     Other  testimonials  will  then  be  presented ;   addreases 
will  be  given  by  several  public  and  literary  men  ;   and  at  ten  o'dock  the  ball 
will  commence. — ^Freemasons*  Hall  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  defiant  and 
commodious  rooms  in  London ;  and,  at  the  time  we  write,  there  is  promise  of 
a  very  full  and  enthusiastic  meeting. 


METROPOLITAN  FETE  FOR  1860. 


The  joint  committee  for  promoting  the  Annual  Festival  at  the  dystal  Palace, 
or  elsewhere,  has  held  two  meetings,  and  the  greatest  enthusiasm  with  regard 
to  coming  arrangements  is  manifested  by  all  the  members.  It  is  understood, 
we  believe,  that  the  Fdte  will  this  year  be  confined  to  one  instead  of  two  days ; 
it  being  thought  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Crystal  Palace  being  selected,  better 
terms  may  thus  be  made  with  the  Company.  When  the  Crystal  Palace  Com- 
pany offered  fiunlities  for  the  visits  of  large  numbers,  the  Foresters  promptly 
availed  themselves  of  the  proposal  and  numbered  vety  strongly,  as  the  follow- 
ing figures  will  show : — 

Tour.  Vonstsn.  Odd-Mkms. 

1M5  38,757 — 

IBM  80,754   S0,718 

laST  S4,855   SS^I 

1858  45,738   83,74a 

1859  63,183   48,739 
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It  will  be  Men  tlittt,  in  the  matter  of  out-door  fttes,  the  Foresters  haye  com- 
pletetf  ontstripped  ns  ;  bat  if  we  all  put  onr  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  we  think 
there  is  a  chance  of  rerersing  the  figures.  It  must  nerer  be  forgotten,  however, 
that— owing  to  causes  not  necessary  to  adycrt  to  here^  but  whidh  are  well 
enough  uniumtood — the  Foresters  fir  out-number  the  members  of  the  Man- 
chester Uni^  in  the  Metropolis.  But  then  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that 
the  Order  of  Ancient  Foresters  is  not  split  up  into  a  dozen  separate  TTnities,  ss 
with  the  Odd-feUows ;  though  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if  a  distinction  were 
made  in  that  Order  between  the  Courts  green  with  financial  wealth  and  Courts 
green  with  flnanrial  canker  and  rottenness. 


i^tasta  fat  ^4|e  llte^tinDS. 


Haydvo  been  requested  to  gire  a  few  Toasts  and  Sentiments  appropriate  to 
the  principles  of  our  Order,  we  cheerfully  submit  the  following : — 

A  full  Lodge,  and  good  harmony. 

A  Bound  conscience  and  a  kindly  word — ^tibe  beet  safeguard  for  a  broken 
fortune. 

Abilily  to  serve  a  friend,  and  honour  to  conceal  it. 

Constancy  in  Lore,  sincerity  in  Friendship. 

Concord,  Peace,  and  Harmony,  wedded  to  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

Brink  with  me,  brothers !  While  a  relic  of  Truth 
Is  in  man  or  in  woman,  this  prayer  shall  be  mine : 
That  the  sunshine  of  Lore  may  illumine  our  youth. 
And  the  moonlight  of  Friendship  console  our  decline. 

Death  to  ingratitude,  and  resurrection  to  Friendship. 

Friendship  among  brethren,  Lotc  for  our  homes,  and  Truth  unirerBal. 

Farewell  to  noise  and  nonsense  in  all  our  social  gatherings. 

Friendship  without  interest,  and  Lore  without  deceit. 

Friendship  without  formaUty,  Lore  without  flattery,  and  Truth  without 
veserration. 

Health,  Wealth,  Peace,  and  Plenty. 

Hearts  to  sympathise  and  hands  to  giye. 

Let  us  enjoy  all  we  can  while  we  may. 

Let  Love  crown  the  night,  and  Friendship  the  day. 

Let  Honour  and  Friendship  eternally  reign. 
And  faithful  Odd-feUows  their  secrets  mamtidn  • 
Law,  Order,  Keligion,  be  stricUy  defended, 
And  Loye  with  our  harmony  ever  be  blended. 

Ijodges  in  Unity,  and  Unity  in  Lodges. 
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Lore  to  one,  Friendihip  to  many,  Gk)odwiIl  to  alL  | 

Let  our  oonrereation  aod  liTcs  teach  jonth  perMreraaioe^  womea  modeitf,  ; 
old  age  respect,  and  all  the  world  respeot. 

May  erery  good  Odd-fellow  be  slow  to  oenaure  his  brother,  qoick  to  defend 
the  absent,  and  ready  at  all  tunes  to  giro  the  oold  shonlder  to  slander  sad 
pr^ndioe. 

May  the  heart  that  sympathies  m  the  distresses  of  others,  nenrer  sorrow 
orer  its  own  misfortunes. 

May  our  Lodge  Meetings  be  instructed  by  Experience,  enlirened  by  Qood- 
Humour  and  Hurmony,  but  nerer  wounded  oy  Banoour  or  Sarcasm. 

Open  hands  and  honest  hearts  in  erery  lodge  and  ereiy  dime. 

The  three  H*s — Health,  Honesty,  and  Happiness. 

Though  wine  and  good  feUowship  make  us  light-hearted. 
May  Prudence  and  Merriment  never  be  parted. 

The  finilts  we  can  excuse  in  ourselTes,  let  us  not  condemn  in  a  brother. 

Tirtue  to  direct  us,  Justice  to  gorem  us.  Lore  to  influence  us,  Friend- 
ship and  Charity  to  make  us  brothers  all  orer  the  world. 

When  we  finally  make  up  our  accounts,  may  all  errors  be  ezoepted. — A 
Secretary'*  iotut. 

When  Bacchus  presides,  may  Beason  and  Pjrudenoe  be  his  right  and  left 
supporters. 

Wine  to  enliren  the  heart,  and  Friendship  to  uncork  Uie  bottle. 


Oftituars* 


On  Monday,  March  5th,  1860,  at  Birkenhead,  amd  61  yeaiB,  died  P.F.G.M. 
James  Stanton.  The  deceased  was  a  member  or  the  Loyal  Britons'  Pride 
Lodge,  Birkenhead  District,  haring  been  initiated  into  that  lodge  in  1839,  soon 
after  its  opening,  and  continued  an  actiye  and  peneTering  member  up  to  the 
time  of  his  last  ilhiess,  which  only  extended  over  a  few  days.  Deceased  has 
frequently  filled  the  chairs  of  his  lodge,  and  in  December,  1857,  was  elected,  at 
the  Quarterly  Committee,  to  fill  the  office  of  Deputy  Orand  Master  in  the 
District,  and  in  the  following  December,  was  unanimously  chosen  to  fill  the 
Grand  Master's  chair  for  the  ensuinff  twelye  months,  whic^  office  he  filled  with 
credit  to  himself  and  adyantage  to  the  Birkenhead  District.  Mr.  Stanton  was 
a  man  of  a  quiet,  peaceable  character,  one  who  was  always  ready  to  help  a 
brother  in  distress,  and  who  thought  no  trouble  too  mudi  in  promoting  the 
good  and  welfare  of  Odd-fellowship  and  its  members.  If  space  would  permit, 
numberless  instances  could  be  adduced  to  proTc  the  goodness  of  his  heart  to 
his  £9llow-men.  As  a  proof  of  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which  deceaaed  was 
held,  upwards  of  200  members  met  to  follow  his  remains  to  the  grare.  Mem- 
bers firom  erery  lodsre  in  the  district  united  togetiber  to  do  honour  to  his 
memory,  which  will  long  Utc  in  the  hearts  of  his  brethren ;  and  tboofh  we 

fisd  his  loss,  we  console  ourselves  in  the  reflection  tliat  ** <mr lom wUlot 

*  If 
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JAMtS  IVEBB,  PROV.  C.S.,  HYDE  DISTRICT. 


Mftw  JjkkCB  Webb,  one  of  the  gentlemen  selected  by  the  delegates  at  the 
L«]cciter  A.M.C,  to  have  his  portrait  in  the  Magazine,  is  known  as  a  most 
aetrre  and  eealbtbi  member  of  our  Order ; — ^the  honour  therefore  is  well 
aclsotded.  Be  was  boni  at  Pillsworth  near  Bury,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
on  die  10th  of  June  1808.  He  is  tlie  eldest  son  of  the  late  John  Webb, 
calico  printer,  formerly  of  Hams,  near  Ratcliffe,  and  u  a  lineal  descendai^^ 
by  the  side  Of  his  paternal  grandmother,  of  the  late  John  CoUier  of  Mikiro^i 
near  Rochdale — tnat  singmar  celebrity  of  wit,  humour,  and  caricature,  who 
rejoieed  in  the  euphonious  cognomen  of  "  Tim  Bobbin."  Painter,  poet,  pro- 
aodiat,  wit,  and  philo^pher,  the  name  and  writings  of  Tim  Bobbin  are 
uniTersally  known  throughout  these  districts ;  but  the  works  in  which  he 
exceUed  being  written  principally  in  the  Lancashire  dialect,  are  acarcely 
appreciated  to  the  extent  they  deserve. 

Tlua  passing  tribute  to  a  man  of  genius  from  whom  Mr.  Webb  has  de- 
scended, will  not  probably  be  considered  out  of  place.  On  Mr*  Webb's 
father  removing  to  Hyde,  he  gave  up  the  precarious  occupation  of  calico 
printer,  and  commenced  as  a  schoolmanter.  For  this  profession  he  was  pretty 
well  adapted,  having  received  a  sound  English  education,  which  he  graaually 
imparted  to  the  subject  of  this  notice.  Mr.  Webb  corameqced  work  before 
he  was  nine  yean  of  age,  and  in  due  time  was  apprenticed  to  a  block  printer. 

About  the  time  his  apprenticeship  was  completed,  he  married  Ann,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Atkinson,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1827. 
They  have  been  blessed  with  a  family  of  thirteen  children,  five  of  whom, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  onlv  are  living.  Like  most  men  who  have 
to  eUmb  from  the  lowermost  rounds  of  the  social  ladder,  Mr.  Webb  and  his 
partner  have  tasted  of  the  bitters  as  well  as' the  sweets  of  life.  Shortly  after 
manriaffe,  and  when  his  family  began  to  increase,  his  trade  of  block  printer 
wsui  sadly  depressed,  and  employment  in  it  became  very  precarious. 

Seeinff  no  prospect  of  his  trade  reviving  and  that  a  livelihood  must  be 
obtainea  for  himself  and  young  family,  he  resolved  to  make  application  for 
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8  situation  oi  under-booVkeeper.  In  this  be  was  snccessflil ;  and  tliroQgh 
his  assiduity  and  good  conduct  his  employers  soon  raised  him  to  be  piind- 
pal  and  general  warehouseman,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  a  libenl  ad- 
vance of  salary.  In  this  situation  he  remained  until  the  year  1836  when 
his  father  died,  when  he  succeeded  him  in  the  school.  Since  this  period  he 
has  followed  the  honourable  profession  of  teacher,  and  now  has  one  of  the 
most  numerous,  and  respectable  private  schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  By 
his  own  exertions,  aided  by  his  wife,  he  has  acquired  a  humble  competency, 
and  occupies  a  position  which  by  his  energy,  perseverance,  indurtry,  and 
honourable  conauct,  alike  richly  entitle  him  to  enjoy  and  possess. 

Mr.  Webb  was  initiated  in  the  Stranger's  Refbge  Lodge,  Hyde  District 
on  the  23rd  of  March,  1835.  The  Lodge  night  after  his  initiation,  he  was 
elected  Assistant  Secretary;  and  at  the  next  change  of  officers  waa  ap- 
pointed Elective  Secretary.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  one  oi  tne 
Board  of  Manaj^ement  of  the  District  At  this  period  in  the  history  of  die 
Hyde  Dutrict,  it  was  discovered  that  the  officers  had  sorely  mismanaged 
their  accounts  with  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  ran  the  District  considersLoly 
into  debt.  As  no  person  could  actually  be  made  responsible  for  this  state 
of  things,  it  was  determined  that  there  should  be  a  board  of  management ; 
that  the  goods*  department  should  be  invested  in  Mr.  Webb,  and  the 
remaining  part  conducted  by  the  Board,  thus  virtually  superseding  the 
District  officers.  Things  went  on  this  way  for  nearly  three  years,  during 
which  time  Mr.  Webb  served  the  offices  successively  of  V.G.,  NiO.,  and 
G.M.  of  the  Lodge,  and  was  now  eligible  to  serve  as  a  District  officer.  He 
stood  his  poll  for  C.S.  of  the  District,  but  was  defeated  by  an  older  member, 
who  retained  the  office  for  a  few  months,  until  he  got  hold  of  a  sum  of 
money,  and  then  gave  up  his  office  and  membership,  having  more  respect 
for  cash  in  hand  than  his  own  honour  or  the  credit  of  ue  Manchester 
Unity.  But,  on  Mr.  Webb  attaining  the  office  of  O.M.,  in  1840,  he 
was  compelled  to  reftmd  the  money  in  less  than  a  week.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  books  had  become  confused  through  the  late  Correspond- 
ing  Secretary  seceding  from  the  Order,  and  those  of  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment never  havine  been  properly  audited.  Mr.  Webb  was  therefore 
appointed  to  audit  the  District  accounts,  and  those  of  tilie  Board  of 
Management  for  the  preceding  three  3'ear8 ;  the  ordinary  auditors  having 
declined  the  investigation.  He  was  successful,  and  the  District,  seeing  hia 
ability  in  accounts,  elected  him  C.S.  This  was  in  1838 :  in  1839  he  waa 
appointed  Prov.  D.6.M.,  and  in  1 840  he  was  elected  G.M.  In  1 841  he  waa 
re-elected  C.S.,  which  office  he  has  held  to  the  present  time.  During  hia 
term  of  office  in  the  Lodge,  he  introduced  many  reforms  both  in  the  Lodge 
and  the  District,  several  of  which  have  been  adopted  by  not  only  pur  own 
order  but  by  other  societies.  The  declaration  certificate  for  new  members 
was  first  introduced  by  him ;  the  Hyde  District  printed  and  distributed  a 
considerable  number  of  these  certificates,  which  were  entitled  the  "sell^ 
acting  examining  surgeon,"  at  various  annual  meetings,  and  great  good  baa 
resulted.  In  1839  the  attention  of  Mr.  Webb  was  drawn  to  the  enormoiis 
amount  paid  for  travelling  relief;  by  statistical  tables  produced  and  laid 
before  the  York  A.M.C.,  Mr.  Webb  proved  that  where  some  districts  were 
paying  pounds,  others  were  only  paymg  pence  for  the  relief  of  travellen. 
Tms,  together  with  other  information  whicn  he  furnished  for  managing  and 
improving  the  travelling  relief,  led  to  a  nearer  equalizaticm  of  the  systani ; 
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and  he  has,  by  this  enauiry  and  reform  alone,  saved  .the  Unity  thousands 
of  pounds,  wiUiout  at  tne  same  time  compromising  d&e  honour  or  dimity 
of  the  Order.  The  present  (247th)  general  law,  containing  the  scale  by 
which  travellers  are  now  paid  was  proposed  and  carried  bv  Mr.  Webb  at 
the  Bradford  A.M.C.,  in  1843,  and  has  never  been  disturbed  since.  Al- 
though the  amount  paid  may  seem  low,  a  much  larger  sum  could  not  be 
paid,  with  our  present  income,  without  serious  detriment  to  the  Unity,  as  was 
|»0Ted  by  the  Isle  of  Man  A.M.C,  which  granted  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
per  day  to  each  traveller,  and  which  rule  liad  to  be  suspen&d  at  the  end 
of  two  months,  as  it  would  inevitably  have  devoured  the  larger  portion 
of  the  fVinds  of  the  Unity.  It  has  been  stated  that  prior  to  Mr.  Webb 
taking  up  this  question  of  travelling  relief,  the  Order  paid  upwards  of 
£6,000  per  annum ;  but  according  to  the  statistics  of  our  able  C.S.,  Henry 
Ratcliffe,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  last  quarterly  (April)  report  that  the  average 
for  the  last  seven  years  amounted  to  £388  7s.  7|d.  These  figures  will  tell 
their  own  tale. 

Mr.  Webb  has  also  from  the  first  taken  an  active  part  in  the  reduction  of 
the  initiation  fee  for  young  members.  When  this  question  was  introduced, 
(by  P.P.G.M.  Aitken,  Ashton-under-Lyne,inl847,)  he  drewup  an  elaborate 
comparative  table  showing  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  admission  of 
young  members,  and  forwarded  the  same  to  the  Oxford  A.M.C,  by  the  late 
lamented  P.6.M.  John  Bradley ;  this  document  was  used  in  the  discussion, 
and  aided  at  the  Preston  A.M.C.  in  reducing  the  guinea  fee. 

Mr.  Webb  has  attended  the  following  Annual  Meetings,  in  all  of  which 
he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  progressive  principles  which  make  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd-fellows  stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  all  other 
institutions  organised  for  similar  purposes: — ^viz.,  York,  Bradford,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Halifax,  Dublin,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  and  Shrewsbury. 
During  the  past  year,  Mr.  Webb  has  materially  assisted  in  rabing  the  sum 
of  fifty  pounds  towards  a  new  District  Infirmary  now  in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion at  Ashton-under-Ljrne,  which  sum.  as  recorded  in  these  pages,  was 
presented  by  the  Hyde  District  to  the  Institution  at  a  concert  and  soiree 
neld  in  the  Mechanics'  Institution  on  the  28th  of  February  last     On  the 
same  evening  the  members  presented  Mr.  Webb  with  a  handsome  gold 
watch  and  chain  valued  at  twenty-six  guineas,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
his    faithful    and    zealous    services    to    the    District   and    Order    for 
upwards  of  24  years.    It  may  be  truly  said  that  no  man  has  more 
hardly  earned  a  tribute  of  gratitude  from  his  fellow  members  than  has 
Mr.  Webb.    Through  his  energy,  perseverance,  and  the  respect  in  which 
he  is  held  by  all  classes  in  Hyde  and  the  neighbourhood,  he  has  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  establishment  of  a  Savings'  Bank  in  Hyde,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  to  Friendly  Societies  and  the  labouring  classes,  a  secure 
and  profitable  investment  of  such  sums  of  money  as  they  may  be  able  to 
save.       So  highly  did  all  classes  think  of  his  untiring  energy  and  self- 
abnegation  in  this  matter,  that  they  voluntarily  presented  him  with  a  piuse 
of  twenty  pounds  for  his  services.   Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  career  of 
Mr.    Webb,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  as  Othello  said  of  himself,  he  has 
**  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they  know  it"      Such  men  are  a  credit 
to  our  institution,  and  an  ornament  to  society ;  and  we  heartily  wish  the 
Teteran  long  life  and  happiness.    May  his  example  be  followed  by  many 
aapiring  memben  of  the  Manchester  Unity. 

a  B  t       " 
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THE  LAW  OP  TBUSTEES. 


"  Iff  it  a  troe  aot  of  IHendthip  to  aooept  an  onerons  trart.  In  the  catttASan  of 
a  inuty  tlie  peraon  whose  property  is  to  be  the  subject  of  it,  his  to  weigh  well 
how  hr  he  can  confide  in  the  integrity  of  the  proposed  trustee ;  and,  to  goand 
as  well  against  diahoneety  as  against  death,  or  an  ^ability  or  unwillingness  to 
continue  a  trustee^  mors  than  one  is  generally  appointed.  On  the  other  ha&d, 
the  proposed  trustee  has  to  reflect  upon  the  liabilities  which  he  will  incar. 
He  may  well  hesitate^  for  he  can  hardly  have  fived  long  in  aooiety  withont 
meeting  with  some  iamily  whose  prospects  in  life  have  twen  destroyed  hy  aa 
innocent  error  of  the  head  of  the  house,  in  the  execution  of  a  trust."* 

These  important  remarks  of  a  great  authority  desenre  much  oonsideraluBf 
and  hare  more  application  to  our  modem  Friendly  Societies  thui  tlis 
generality  of  members  commonly  suppose.  It  should  be  well  understood, 
that  such  societies  a^  hare  not  received  the  legal  certificate  of  a  R^istrar— 
snd  they  are  not  few,  but  many — are  really  priyate  partnerships;  having 
trusts  to  be  executed,  with  regard  to  which  the  trustees  are  amenable  to  the 
common  rules  and  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  law  and  equity.  And  those 
societies  which  are  registered  are  also  subject  to  these  law^,  but  have,  at  the 
same  time,  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  Friendly  Societies'  Acta,  and  the 
uniform  rules,  certified  by  the  Registrar,  for  their  guidance.  Thia,  however, 
is  certain,  that  even  rogistered  societies  will  not  Im  wise  to  act  on  <ill  their 
rules,  although  passed  by  a  Regiatrar.  And  the  unregiatered  sodetiea,  sa 
well  sa  the  registered,  must  bestow  more  attention  than  they  have,  up  to  the 
present  time,  to  the  subject  of  this  paper,  before  trustees  can  be  aaid  to  have 
that  reasonable  protection  to  which  they  are  clearly  entitled,  or  membera  feel 
secure  and  satisfied  as  to  the  position  of  the  invested  capital,  or  surplus 
funds,  or  whatever  other  term  may  be  used  to  designate  that  which  lawyers 
call  the  Trust  Estate. 

Almost  any  person  may  be  a  trustee ;  the  chief  exception  being  that  aliens 
cannot  as  to  real  estate.  It  is  good  public  policy  whicl^  debars  them  from. 
purchssing  and  legally  holding  land,  and  what  they  cannot  do  themselves  they 
are  not  allowed  to  undertake  for  others,  because  fictitious  trusts  might  be 
created  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  laws,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  the 
soil  of  the  country  in  the  possession  of  foreigners  and  enemiea. 

Before  a  person  can  be  a  trustee,  he  is  appointed  by  some  deed,  win,  or 
other  instrument,  or  authorised  so  to  act,  and  he  usuallv  shews  his  aooeptanoe 
of  the  trust  by  doing  some  act,  such  as  proving  the  will,  taking  poasessioii  of 
the  deed  and  estate,  or  discharging  the  necessary  dutiea  of  his  oiBca. 
Once  a  trustee,  he  cannot  divest  himself  of  that  character  till  he  has 
performed  the  trust,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  of 
his  "  ee9tui  que  trvsi^*'  which  words  are  commonly  used,  and  are  well  under- 
stood, legally,  to  signify  the  person  who  is  the  red,  substantial,  and  beni^cial 
owner  of  the  proper^  held  in  trust.  A  trustee  is  not  allowed  to  take 
remuneration  by  way  of  recompense  or  salary,  but  he  may  defiay  and 
reimburse  himself  out  of  the  trust  funds,  expenses  legitimately  and  propmly 
incurred.  He  ia  required  to  uae  customary  care  and  diligence— that  which  is 
usually  exeroiaed  by  men  of  ordinary  prudence  and  vigilance  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  afiaira.  If  he  omits  to  sell  property  when  it  oug^t  to  be 
sold,  snd  it  is  afterwards  lost»  tiiough  without  his  fault,  he  is  HaUe,  becaoee 
the  loss,  though  not  directly  occasioned  by  his  defitult,  would  never  have  - 
happened  had  he  not  fidled  in  strictly  peiforming  his  duty. 
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II  if  »  strict  rule  of  the  Court  of  Ghaneerr,  thst  property  itnder  its  oontrol 
■hall  be  iuveeted  on  real  security,  or  in  the  three  per  oent  oonioli^  and  it  it  an 
aetabliflhed  duty  on  the  part  of  truatees  so  to  invest.  If  a  trustee  inrests,  or 
even  suffers  money  preTiously  invested  to  remain  on  unauthorised  seonrity, 
(which  means  any  other  kind  of  security  than  those  just  mentioned,)  and  such 
aeonrity  afterwaras  fails,  he  will  be  liable,  sa  he  wiU  also  for  the  flnotuationa 
of  any  unauthorised  fund.  To  thiB^  however,  there  is  an  exception  by  reason 
of  the  Act  22  and  28  Via,  cap.  85,  (1869),  which  provides  that  where  a 
trustee  shall  not»  by  the  instrument  creating  his  trusty  be  expressly  forbidden 
io  invest  on  real  securities  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  the 
•tociks  of  the  £ank  of  England,  (including  the  New  India  Stock),  it  shsll  be 
lawfol  for  him  to  invest  Um  Trust  Fund  on  such  securities  or  stocks ;  but  this 
■weeping  measure  is  considered,  by  eminent  lawyers,  so  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  equity,  that  parliament  will  probably  repeal  it^  In  the  meantime,  although 
the  Court  of  Chancery  will  not  permit  or  direct  trustees  to  make  such  invest- 
ments, it  is  understood  that  trustees,  acting  on  their  own  account,  will  not  be 
made  liable  or  acta  done  whilst  the  statute  is  in  operation,  if  they  plead  it. 
A  truatee,  authoriaed  to  invest  on  mortgBge  of  real  estate,  ahould  take  security 
on  land  of  the  value  of  one  third  more  than  the  money  advanced ;  and  if  the 
aeourity  be  on  houses  of  fluctuating  value,  he  should  see  that,  under  no 
cireumstancea,  can  it  be  reduced  below  the  value  of  the  money  advanced ;  for 
if  of  a  mill,  or  factory,  or  houses  at  a  watering  place,  or  the  Uke,  he  may  have 
the  mortgage  thrown  on  him,  and  be  made  responsible  for  the  money  advanced. 
The  Court  of  Chancery  has  lately  decided  in  a  c^  where  a  truatee  was 
directed  to  invest  in  tiie  Public  Funds^  or  on  Qovemment  Securities,  or  on 
security  of  real  or  leasehold  property  in  England  and  Wales,  he  was  not 
aathonaed  to  invest  upon  security  of  nilway  mortgages,  under  the  Compamei^ 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act»  or  on  Oreat  Northern  Railway  Debenture  Stock. 
U  authorised  to  lend  on  perMnal  security,  a  trustee  is  not  to  do  so  to  the 
hosband  who  is  engaged  in  trade,  or  to  a  tnding  oonoem.  When  truateea  are 
directed  to  invest  on  Government  Securities  or  on  real  estate,  and  they  do  not, 
ib0j  are  responsible  either  for  the  money,  at  four  per  cent,  or  the  stock  which 
might  have  been  bought  when  the  investment  should  have  been  made^  and  the 
dividends.  A  trustee  is  never  permitted  to  make  any  profit  to  himaelf,  in  any 
of  the  concems  of  his  trust,  and  if  any  advantage  ia  gained  by  him,  it  belonga 
to  the  euhU  que  tnuL  Hence  he  ia  accountable  for  all  intereat  which  he 
Oi^t  to  have  made,  and  would  have  made,  by  inveating  the  propetty  on  the 
aaenrity  directed  by  the  instrument  creating  the  trust,  or  on  authoriaed 
saoority,  (as  beliore  stated),  where  there  is  no  direction  aa  to  the  flMde  of 
ipvestment.  He  will  alao  be  anawerable  for  any  intereat  and  gaina  beyond, 
^ihich  he  haa  obtained  through  the  truat  property,  if  the  amount  of  aooh 
SKtra  interest  and  gMoa  can  be  ascertained,  or  be  miade  to  pay  intereat 

iprheve  there  are  two  or  more  truateea,  it  is  the  duty  of  eadi  to  see  thai  the 
■mperty  is  duly  secured  or  ri|[^tly  H^plied.  If,  by  the  aet  or  consent  of  one, 
tne  Trust  Fund  is  paid  over  to  the  other,  and  he  who  receives  misapplies  or 
iMitea  it,  each  will  be  accountable  for  the  whole,  exoept  where  monev  is 
vamitted  to  a  co-trustee,  to  be  paid  by  him  in  his  neighbourhood,  sad  whers 
ife  .would  naturally  have  been  remitted  (instead  of  undertaking  a  journey)  by 
ttMi.aender,  had  it  been  his  own  money.  If  one  trustee  improperiy  aoAir 
another  to  detain  truat  money  in  hia  own  handa,  or  lend  it  him,  or  UAn  in 
Wndioff  to  anv  one  elae,  on  inauiBclent  aecuritv,  each  will  be  liable  for  the 
wiholelofls  which  may  luHPpen.  If  it  be  mutttaUy  agreed  by  truateea  thai  one 
aball  havo  the  sole  management  of  one  pari  of  the  trust  proper^,  and  tha 
^jkhor  of  another  part,  each  will  be  liable  for  any  loaa,  heoauae  the  party  not 
aotingvvaa  in  fault  for  giving  the  other  the  power,  and  axpoaing  him  to  the 
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tempiatioii  to  commit  a  breach  of  tnut  A  tnutee  ib  responsible  for  his  own 
acts  and  defitolts,  and  for  those  wrongfol  acts  and  defiiults  of  his  cO'tmstees 
to  which  he  is  pri?y,  and  in  which,  though  without  any  or>mipt  motiTe^  he 
ezprsBsljt  tacitly,  or  Tirtually  acquiesces,  or  which  would  not  have  happeoed 
but  for  his  own  act  or  default  Each  of  the  trustees  jointly  implicated  in  a 
breach  of  trust  is  responsible  for  the  entire  loss,  and  liable  to  make  it  goo^ 
and  the  eetim  que  trutt  may  proceed  against  any  or  either  of  them  singly  or 
separately,  eren  sgainst  the  leas  guilty,  and  he  who  is  compelled  to  make  good 
the  loss  may  seek  contribution  from  the  others.  But  if  a  trustee  has  not 
failed  in  doin^  a  palpable  duty,  and  has  InTcsted  the  trust  property  on  good 
security,  he  will  not  be  answerable  ror  losses  which  happen  without  any  want 
of  customary  care  or  diligence.  The  rule  is,  that  where  a  trustee  acta  by 
other  hands,  either  from  neoeasity  or  in  the  common  usagea  of  mankind,  he  » 
not  answerable.  If,  for  inatance,  he  deposit  money  with  a  banker  in  good 
credit,  to  be  remitted  by  bill  drawn  by  a  person  of  good  credit^  and  the  banker 
or  drawer  ahould  become  baukq^ pt,  the  trustee  would  not  be  reaponaibls^ 
Where  a  trustee  places  trust  money  in  the  hands  of  a  banker,  he  should  take 
ears  to  keep  it  separate  from  his  own.  If  mixed  in  a  common  account,  he 
would  be  deemed  to  have  treated  the  whole  as  his  own,  be  chaiged  with 
interest,  and  liable  for  any  luaa  by  the  banker'a  insolvency.  Where  a  general 
trust  of  a  public  nature  is  created,  it  has  been  decided  to  be  enential  to  the 
puiposes  of  the  trust,  that  a  majority  of  the  trustees  should  have  the  power, 
both  in  law  and  in  equity,  of  bioding  the  minority,  and  it  is  not^  therefore 
likely  that  the  minority  would  he  held  reaponsible. 

If  a  ceitui  que  truet  for  a  long  time  acquiesces  in  a  trustee'a  misoondne^ 
with  full  knowledge  of  it,  a  court  of  equity  will  nut  relieTe  in  such  a  osaeL 
The  court  will  not  visit  a  trustee  with  the  consequences  of  a  breach  of  tmst 
committed  with  the  sanction  or  by  the  desire  of  the  ceetm  que  truei,  or  of  ono 
eommitted  without  such  sanction  or  desire,  if  when  it  comes  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  eetiui  que  trutt  he  haa  acquieaced  in,  and  obtained  the  bene6t  of  it  for 
a  long  period.  Every  one  who  acquirea  personal  property  by  a  breach  of  tiiiai 
of  an  executor,  if  he  is  a  party  to  the  breach,  is  responsible  to  those  who  are 
rightly  entitled  to  the  property.  He  who  acquires  it  is  not  a  party  to  tha 
breach  by  buying  or  receiving  as  a  pledge,  because  a  sale  or  pledge  is  consistent 
with  the  duty  of  an  executor,  but  by  accepting  the  trust  estate,  knowing  it  to 
be  such,  in  satisfiiction  of  a  private  debt,  or  the  like. 

A  trustee  should  have  all  documents  of  title;  it  is,  in  fitot,  his  duty  to  keep 
them.  He  is  bound  to  render  every  necessary  information  relating  to  tlM 
trust  estate,  and  if  he  have  it  not,  he  is  bound  to  aak  for,  and,  if  practicable^ 
to  obtain  it.  He  may  sell  the  trust  property,  or  mortgage  it,  without  giving 
notice  of  the  trust ;  but  the  property  will  not  be  affected  by  any  daim  of 
creditors  against  the  trustee.  If  he  purchase  from  his  eettwi  que  truety  even  al 
a  public  auction,  the  dealing  must  be  £ur,  and  both  parties  have  equal 
knowledge,  or  the  eeeiui  que  trutt  has  the  option  of  taldng  to  or  repudia&nK 
the  transaction. 

Where  trustees  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  their  duty,  or  misoonduot  themselves 
or  mismansge  the  property,  new  trustees  will  be  appointed  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  'llie  Court  will  assist  trustees  and  protect  them,  when  they  ask  its 
aid  and  direction,  to  establish,  mana^,  or  execute  the  trust,  and  in  any 
doutfnl  case  it  is  best  to  aak  for  that  direction.  A  cheap  and  summary  mods 
is  now  provided  by  section  80,  of  the  Act  of  1869,  before  referred  to,  1^ 
which  anv  trustee  may  apply  to  a  judge  of  the  Court  for  the  opinion,  advioe^ 
or  direction  of  such  judge,  on  any  question  respecting  the  management  ov 
administration  of  the  trust  property ;  and  a  trustee  so  applying  is  considered 
to  have  discharged  his  duty,  and  is  indemnified.    And  it  is  to  be  observed. 


thai  ft  imakM  k  not  proteetoi  from  the  conBoqnenoe  of  a  breabh  of  tntat^ 
eren  if  ho  honertiy  teaeo  and  followi  tho  adTioe  of  a  soliottor  or  oouiimI,  or 
maana  to  aaaiat  or  aooommodate  the  eutm  gae  inui. 

Until  lately,  the  liability  created  by  a  breaoh  of  tnut  waa  only  roguded  at 
a  aimpla  oontmot  debt ;  but  by  the  Act  20  and  21  Via,  cap.  54,  "if  any  peraoo 
being  a  truatee^  for  the  benefit^  either  wholly  or  psftially,  of  aome  other 
penon,  or  for  any  pnblio  or  charitable  purpoae,  shall,  mth  uUeni  to  dtfmud, 
ooDTeit  or  appropriate  the  property,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  or  for  hia  own  naa 
or  pnipoaea,  Or  ahall,  with  intent  aforesaid,  otherwiae  diaj^oae  of  or  destroy 
anuL  property,  or  any  part  thereof,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  nusdemeanonr,"  and 
may  be  punished  with  penal  servitude  for  three  yean,  or  imprisonment^  witb 
or  without  hard  labour,  for  not  more  than  two  yeara»  or  be  fined.  The 
country  is  mainly  indebted  for  this  to  the  present  Attorney-General,  Sir 
Bioihaid  Bethell;  and  though  a  severe  measure,  Lord  St.  Leonardawell  remariki^ 
"thai  no  troateo,  acting  with  common  honesty,  need  fear  ita  provisions." 

It  might  appear  from  the  foregoing^  that  the  law  ia  "  more  prompt  to  punish 
than  to  protect  tmatees,"  but  this  is  really  not  so.  They  are  entitled,  aa 
before  stated,  to  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  witlunit 
aipanaa  to  themselves ;  and  by  the  Trustee  Relief  Act,  they  may  voluntasO j 
pay  into  Couit  the  Trust  Funds,  in  any  case,  leaving  to  the  partiea  entitled  to 
apply  to  the  courts  and  eatablish  their  right  to  the  property ;  but  before  doing 
ao^  thev  are  bound  to  make  every  diligent  enquiry  for  the  party  properly 
entitled,  and  hand  over  the  property,  according  to  the  trust,  in  any  reaaonablo 
wny  they  may  be  directed.  If  also  a  trustee  hu  any  fur  and  honest  doubt  aa 
to  parforming  his  trust,  he  may  decline  to  act,  and  leave  the  eeahn  qiu  tnui  to 
their  remedy,  by  applying  to  the  Court,  under  Sir  Qeotge  Tumer^s  Aet^  for 
i^ipointang  a  new  trustee,  or  otherwise ;  but  a  trustee  must  not  be  guilty  of 
<«naing  unreaaonable  obetruction  to  vesting  the  property  in  any  other  property 
imointed  person,  or  he  may  have  to  pay  all  expenses  he  may  occaaion. 

Having  thua  touched  upon  the  main  points  of  law  affecting  ordinary 
trustees^  it  remaina  to  atate  those  which  relate  to  trustees  of  legally  registered 
aooietiea.    The  principal  Act»  the  18  and  19  Via,  cap.  68,  enacta  aa  followa : — 

JUde  to  appokU  and  remov  TrutUu,  Sea  25. — The  rulea  of  any  Friendly 
Society  ahall  set  forth  a  provision  for  the  appointment  and  removal  of  a 
iroatee  or  trustees. 

AfpomiimeiU  of  Tnuteei,  Sea  17. — ^Eveiy  socie^  estabUshed  under  this 
Act  shall  at  some  meeting  of  its  members,  and  by  resolution  of  a  nujori 
ci  those  present^  appoint  a  trustee  or  trustees  for  the  said  aoeiety,  and  tho  like 
in  the  caae  of  any  vacancy.  A  copy  of  the  resolution  so  appointing  a  peraon 
or  paraona  to  the  office  of  trustee  signed  by  such  trustee  or  trusteea,  and  by 
the  aeeretaiy,  shall  be  aent  to  the  R(^trar,  to  be  b v  him  dofioaited  with  the 
mleai  Where  no  trustee  shall  have  been  appointed  m  any  society  established 
under  pravioua  Acta,  the  treasurer  or  other  person  who  haa  onatody  of  thit 
moniea  shall  be  taken  to  be  a  trustea 

Fropertp  totted  in  TmtUei.  Sea  1 8. — ^AU  real  and  personal  estate  belonging 
to  any  society  ahall  be  veated  in  auch  trustee  or  trustees  for  the  time  being 
for  the  uae  and  benefit  of  auch  aoeiety  and  the  members  thereof^  and  the  real 
and  penonal  eatate  of  any  branch  of  a  society  shall  be  vested  in  the  trusteea 
of  such  branch  and  be  under  the  control  of  such  trustees ;  and  upon  the  death 
or  removal  of  any  truatee  or  trustees  the  same  shall  veat  in  thoae  aucoeeding 
for  the  same  eatate  and  subject  to  the  same  trusts  without  any  conveyance  or 
aasignment  whatsoever,  save  and  except  in  the  caae  of  stocks  and  securities  of 
the  Fttblio  Funds  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  which  shall  be  transferred  into 
the  name  or  namea  of  aubh  new  trustee  or  trustees.  In  all  actiona  or  soita 
or  indictments  or  summary  proceedings  before  magistrates  oonceming  any 
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ftnoh  property  it  Bball  be  stated  to  be  the  property  of  the  penon  or  peraona  for 
the  time  beuig  holdiiig  the  office  of  trustee  In  his  or  their  ^nwperaeaM  or 
worn  as  tmsteea  of  such  society  without  any  further  descriptaoo. 

Tnuteei  to  bring  omd  dtfmtd  Aetiom,  Sea  19.— The  trustees  of  any  sodaty 
9iay  bring  or  defend  any  action  suit  or  proaeoutlon  oonoeming  the  propegty 
right  or  eUim  to  property  of  the  society.  And  such  trastees  nay  in  all  oaaea 
oQQoarning  the  real  or  personal  property  sue  and  be  sued  in  their  proper  namea 
as  trustees  of  such  society  without  other  desoription.  No  such  action  anit  or 
proaeoution  shall  be  discontinued,  or  abate,  by  the  deatii  o(  or  the  rsmoival 
from  office  of  a  trustee,  but  may  be  proceeded  in  by  or  against  the  annossding 
trustees  as  if  such  death  or  removal  had  not  taken  place;  and  they  dball  pay 
or  rsoeiTe  the  like  ooets  as  if  the  action  or  suit  or  prosecution  had  been  coon- 
menced  in  his  or  their  name  or  names  for  the  benefit  of,  or  to  be  idmbmaed 
from,  the  funds  of  such  society. 

JhiUk,  mcapaeUy,  or  rtaioval  of  TnuiM.  Sec.  S6.^Whenev«r  it  shall 
happen  that  any  person  beiog  or  hanng  been  a  trustee  of  any  socie^  in  whose 
iiame  any  part  of  the  serenJ  stocks,  annuities,  and  ftrnds^  belonging  to  any 
society,  trsnsferable  kt  the  Bank  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  in  the  booca  of  tiio 
■ovemor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  in  any  Savingi^ 
Bank,  is  or  shall  be  standing,  and  ahall  be  ont  of  England,  or  Ireland,  or 
Scotland,  respectiTcly ;  or  shall  have  been  removed  from  his  offioe  of  trustee ; 
or  ahall  be  a  bankrupt^  insolTent»  or  lunatic ;  or  it  shall  be  unknown  whether 
he  is  living  or  dead;  the  Registimr  may,  after  neeeiving  an  application  In 
writing  from  the  secretary  and  three  memben^  and  upon  proof  satisfiietoty  to 
such  K^gistrar,  direct  the  4>Mountant-Oeneral,  or  other  proper  officer  Ibr  Iha 
time  beiz^,  of  the  said  governor  and  companyof  theBank  of  England,  or  Irsland, 
or  of  any  Savings'  Bank,  to  transfer  in  the  books  of  the  said  company,  or  of  the 
aaid  Savings'  Bank,  such  stocks,  annuities,  or  funda,  standing  as  aforesaid,  into 
the  name  of  the  trustee  who  shall  be  newly  appointed,  and  to  pay  to  him  the 
^vidends  thereof :  and  if  one  of  two  or  mon  inrustees  shall  die,  or  be  removed 
from  office,  or  become  bankrupt,  or  insolvent,  the  Registimr  may,  on  the  like 
i^^pUoation,  direct  that  the  other  or  others  of  the  trustees  shall  transfiMr  sndi 
stocks,  annuities,  or  funds,  into  the  name  of  such  person  ss  may  hav<e  been 
appointed  in  his  stead,  jointly  with  the  continuing  trustee  or  tniatasa. 

4m%9vm^  Trufieei,  whore  nUe$  oontam  no  pro/oimom.    Sec.  41. — All  appK- 
eations  for  the  removal  of  any  trustee  shall  be  made  in  England,  to  the  Oonaty 
CSourtiof  the  district  within  which  the  usual  or  principal  place  of  bnslBsss-oi    | 
the  sooisty  is  situate ;  in  Scotland,  to  the  Sheriff's  Court;  and,  in  Irsland,  to    - 
the  Assistsnt  Barrister;  if  the  Society's  rules  do  noi  prooorAe  om^  etlUr  modt. 

JUability  of  TrmUoo.  Sec.  20.— Ko  trustee  or  trustees  of  any  eoois^  shall 
be  liable  to  make  good  any  deficiency  which  may  arise  or  happen  in  the  taid% 
but  only  fbr  the  moniea  actually  received  by  him  on  aooount  of  audk  aooiely. 

3VMMif»«r^f  JBomd.  Sea  21.— The  treasurer's  bond  shall  be  given  to  the 
tnmtees.of  the  society  for  the  time  being,  and  if  tike  aame  shall  at  any  time 
become  forfeited,  the  trustee  or  trustees  lor  the  time  beiog^  may  aue  npon 
•nob  bond  itn  the  use  of  the  society. 

JfWMiirvr,  4^,  to  oeoomnL  Sea  22.— ^Bvery  4ressursr  or  other  oAmTj  a* 
ipoh  times  as  by  the  rules  of  the  society  he  should  ronder  an  acoouat^  or  i^Mm 
baiogrrequired  so  to  do  by  the  trastees,  or  by  a  nu^rity  of  the  eoQamltiea 
qfoianagementk  or  by  *  mi^rity  of  the  memben  present  at  a  meeting,  withm 
s^ven  days  after  such  requisition,  shall  render  to  the  trustee,  or  eommitlee^  or 
memberay  a  true  account  of  all  monies  received  and  paid  hr  him  since  ho  last 
tendered  the  like  aoconnt»  and  of  the  balance  then  remaining  in  his  iisnds ; 
and  of  all  bonds»  or  seouritiea  of  such  society,  which  account  tlie  Uustaes^  or 
iilMimitI  lift,  shall  oanae  to  be  audited  by  some  fit  and  proper  person  or ;peN0B% 
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by  them  to  be  appointed.  Such  treararer,  if  required,  upon  the  mdd  account 
boisg  audited,  ehall  forthwith'  hand  oyer  to  the  tnisteee  the  balance  which  on 
snch  audit  shall  be  due  from  him,  and  also  all  securities  and  effects,  books, 
papers,  and  property,  of  the  society  in  his  hands  or  custody.  If  he  fliiil  to  do 
flo^  the  trustees  may  sue  upon  the  bond,  or  sue  such  treasurer  in  the  County 
Coart  of  the  district,  or  the  courts  of  common  law,  or  any  other  court  having 
inrifldiction,  for  the  balance  due  from  him  upon  the  account  last  rendered  by 
kirn,  and  for  all  monies  since  receiTed  by  him  on  account  of  the  society,  and 
lor  the  securities  and  effects,  books,  papers,  and  property  in  his  hands  or  cus- 
tody, leaving  him  to  set  off  the  sums,  if  any,  he  may  haTe  since  paid,  and 
in  ancfa  action  the  trustees  shall  be  entitled  to  reooyer  their  full  costs  of  suit. 

/iMeffmeiU  of  Fulnda.  Sec.  82. — The  trustees  of  eyery  society  shall,  from 
tim*  to  time,  with  the  consent  of  the  committee  of  management  of  such 
•ociety,  or  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  such  society  present  at  a  general 
or  spedal  meeting  thereof,  or  in  accordance  with  the  rales  of  such  society, 
inyest  the  funds  of  such  society,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  any  amount^  in  any 
Sayings'  Bank,  or  in  the  Public  Funds,  or  with  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Reduotioa  of  the  National  Debt,  or  in  such  other  securities  as  the  lule  of  such 
■ooisty  may  direct,  not  being  the  jmr^oH  of  house  or  land  (saye  and  except 
the  purcbaae  of  buildings,  wherein  to  hold  the  meetings  or  transact  the 
Irasineaa  of  such  society,  as  hereinafter  mentioned),  and  not  being  the  pwr^eue 
of  shares  in  any  joint  stock  company,  or  other  company,  with  or  without 
charter  of  incorpomtion,  and  not  being  personal  security,  except  in  the  case  of 
m  member  of  one  full  yeai^s  standing  at  least,  and  in  respect  of  a  sum  not 
sKoeeding  one  half  the  amount  of  his  assurance  on  life;  such  member  pro- 
viding the  written  security  of  himself  and  two  satisfactory  sureties  for  repay- 
ment, and  in  case  of  such  member^s  deaih  before  repayment^  the  amount  of 
such  adyance,  with  interest,  may  be  deducted  from  the  sum  so  assured. 

PardUMtf,  die.,  of  BuildinffB.  Sec  16. — Trustees  may,  with  the  consent  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  present  at  a  special'  or  general  meeting  of  the  society, 

gnrchsse,  build,  hire,  or  take  upon  lease  any  building  for  the  purpose  of 
olding  Ihe  meetingB,  and  to  adapt  and  furnish  the  same;  and  to  pun  base,  or 
hold  on  lease,  any  uind,  not  exceeding  one  acre,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
tmilding  for  holding  the  meetings,  and  the  trastees  shaU  thereupon  hold  the 
■ame  in  trust  for  the  society ;  and,  with  the  like  consent,  the  trustees  may 
mortgage,  sell,  exchange,  or  let  such  building,  or  any  part  thereol  Any 
bonding  purchased  or  appropriated  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  (before  the  passing 
of  the  Actk  it  is  also  enacted)  may  be  holden  and  dealt  with  as  if  it  hid  been 
acquired  under  this  Act;  and  the  land  or  buildings  yeeted  in  the  treasurer, 
trustee,  or  other  officer,  shall  thereupon  yest  in  Ihe  triistees  for  the  time  being 
of 'Ihe 'society,  yrithout  any  conyeyfinoe  or  assignment  whateyer.  But  aU 
mdney  spent  in  purchasing,  building,  hiring,  or  taking  upon  lease,  any  buHd- 
itgfm  the  purpose  of  holding  such  meetings,  and  in  adapting  and  fumiiihin^ 
Im  same,  must  be  ndsed  according  to  the  rules  of  the  society. 

Paying  mcnep  <m  dioth  of  a  ekuA,  Sec.  10.  (amended  by  the  Act  of  18^.) 
•i^-Vo  trustee  or  officer  of  Miy  soddty,  upon  an  insurance  of  a  sum  payable  on 
the  death  of  a  child,  under  ten  years  of  age,  shaU  knowingly  pay  a  sum  which 
ahali  ndse  the  whole  amount  reoeiyable  from  one  or  more  than  one  society  for 
thefrmeral  expenses  of  a  child  under  the  ago  of  fiye  years  to  a  sum  exceeding 
49;  or  of  a  child  between  iye  knd  ten  years  of  sge,  to  a  sum  exoeeding 
£10;  nor  without  the  production  of  a  medical  oertificate  of  the  cause  of  death, 
aiid.«ndorBing  the  amount  upon  the  oertificate.  The  making  anch  payment 
otherwise  than  as  aforssaid,  subjects  the  trustee  or  officer  to  a  penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding £6  lor  eyery  offence. 
I'Msertftfii^  to  ItotpiUU,  H    Seo.  80.— Trnstess  of  any  society  may  out  of 
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th*  IVuids  tliereof  gabBoribe  to  any  hospital,  infiiniftiy,  ofaaritable,  or  otlMr  pio- 
yidant  ioftitution,  such  annual,  or  other  sum,  aa  may  bo  agreod  upon  hj  Um 
oommittee  of  management^  or  by  a  majority  of  the  members  at  a  maalMii 
called  for  that  purpoae,  in  oonaidenition  of  any  member,  hia  wife,  child,  « 
other  person  nominated,  being  eligible  to  receive  the  benefits  of  such  hosptel, 
or  other  institution,  according  to  the  rules  thereof. 

Digmbtfion  of  Soekty,    Sm.  13. — An  agreement  for  diBSoMng  a  Sodsty 
duly  madc^  signed,  snd  deposited  with  the  Registrar,  *'  sball  thereupon  be  an 
effectual  discharge  at  law  and  in  equity  to  the  trustees,  treasurera,  and  otter 
ofl&oers ;  and  operate  as  a  release  from,  all  the  memben  of  the  society  to  saoh 
trustees,  treasurers,  and  other  officers."    In  the  erent  of  tho  dissolatioa  v 
determination  of  any  society,  or  the  division  or  appropriation  of  tha 
thereof  except  in  the  way  provided  by  ihe  Friendly  Societies  Aet% 
trustee,  or  other  officer,  or  person,  aiding  and  abetting  therein,  shall,  on 
▼iction  thereof  by  two  justices,  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol,  there  to  be 
kept  to  hard  labour  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  calendar  months; 

Amaigamaiio%  of  SoeieUu,    Sec.  li. — A  aociety  may  transfer  its  eQg!aga> 
ments  to  any  other,  if  such  other  undertake  to  fulfil  tne  enga|^ments»  upon 
such  terms  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  6y  the  major  part  of  the  tnuteee^  and  the  j 
oommittee  of  management  of  both  societies,  or  the  majority  of  the  msmbstf 
of  each  society,  at  a  general  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose. 

Am/HUfOl  amd  QitinquemnuU  Betunu.  Sec  45. — The  trustees  of  socieitie^  m 
the  officers  thereof  appointed  to  prepare  returns,  shall,  once  in  every  year,  in 
the  months  of  Januarr,  February,  or  March,  trananut  to  the  Regutitr  a 
general  statement  of  the  ftmds  and  effects  of  such  society  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  or  a  copy  of  the  Uut  annual  report  of  emeh  eodeijf  ;  and*  ala(s 
within  three  months  after  the  month  of  December,  18o6;  and  so  again  within 
three  months  after  every  five  years  succeeding,  transmit  to  the  Bsgistmr  a 
return  of  the  rate  or  amount  of  sickness  and  mortality  experienced  by  sadb 
society  within  the  preceding  five  years,  in  such  form  ss  sludl  be  prepured  1^ 
the  said  Registrar,  and  an  abstract  shall  be  laid  before  parliaments 

Truiteee  to  dUehee  eeerets.  Sea  12. — The  trustees  or  other  officers  of  any 
society,  when  required,  under  the  hands  of  two  of  Her  Majesty's  Justice*  of 
the  Peaoe^  shall  give  full  information  to  such  Justices,  of  the  nsture,  object^ 
proceeding,  and  practices  of  such  society ;  and  in  de&ult  thereof  the  poro- 
Tisions  of  the  Acts,  39,  Geo.  III.,  a  79,*  and  67,  Qeo.  III.,  c  19,t  and  14  and 
I6f  Via,  a  48,  relating  to  unlawful  oaths  in  Irdand,  shall  be  in  foros  in  i«- 
peot  of  such  society. 

This  is  the  statute  law,  and  quite  enough  for  trustees  to  remember. 

In  December,  1858,  (see  April  Quarterly  Report  for  1659,  page  14,  ibo^) 
the  G.M.  and  Board  of  Direotora  considered  it  advisable  to  obtain  the  opinioB 
of  counsel  upon  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  trustees;  and,  aooordingiy, 
Mr.  John  Bolt,  an  eminent  Queen's  Counsel  of  the  Court  of  Chancsiy, 
Sir  William  Alherton,  the  preeent  Solidtor-Qeneral,  were  consulted. 

The  first  question  put  to  them  was  this : — "  If  the  trustees  of  a 
society,  (lodge  or  district,)  either  in  pursuance  of  rules,  or  by  direction  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  especially  convened,  inveat  their  liinda  oontrarj  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Acts  18  and  14  Vic,  a^.  115,  and  18  and  19  Via,  eap. 
63;  that  is,  in  the  handaof  private  or  joint  stock  banks,  at  interest  in  bii^diag 


e  "  Dor  tlM  BMrs  ffltetual  ■uppresdon  of  ■odcttet  MUbllihed  Ibr  Mdlilou  aod 

yorpcMi.  and  Ibr  tetter  pf«T«ntliis  trMMonaUe  aad^edltloai  icaottoas.** 
t  **  for  tbe  mor*  cfltetnal  pravwtioa  of  tediUoui  moetlag*  and  ■wtrnMlM.'' 
Both  Acu  reUto  to  unlawftil  oomblnatkms  and  onnfederadca.  and  oontata  lamj 

pro^loits  and  penaltiM  tbt  thdr  pantxhment,  wuninarltj  and  bjr  indlctoMBt.    Tbaao  ara  tiM 

▲eta  rtfcrrcd  to  at  pagai  99,  IS2,  and  3HH),  of  the  pi«ieiit  volume.— £d. 
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■ooietiefl,  or  in  the  purcbMa  of  railway  or  otber  shares,  and  snbh  hanks 
suspend  payment;  or  should  any  loss  arise  hy  the  sale  or  transfer  oi  suoh 
shaxes;  would  the  trustees  be  held  personally  liable  for  such  loss,  and  be 
oompelled  to  make  good  any  deficiency  which  might  arise  through  subh 
inrestment  or  sale  I"  To  which  the  answer  was  : — "  We  are  of  opinion  thai 
the  trustees  of  a  general  or  branch  society,  registered  as  the  ICanchastar 
Unity  Friendly  Society,  is  under  the  first-named  Act :  who  should  inyest  tin 
Soeiety's  Funds  contrary  to  the  proyisions  of  that  Act,  and  of  the  sooond 
Act^  would  be  held  personally  liable  for  any  consequent  loss,  notwithstanding 
any  rule  of  the  Society,  or  direction  of  members  sanctioning  such  investmenl 
Hie  trustee  would,  howeyer,  in  our  opinion,  be  safe  as  against  such  particular 
tkiuU  and  competent  members  as  should  hare  instigated  or  actually  oonsented 
to  the  investment  No  rule  of  tke  Society^  or  direction  of  Um  memben,  mhs 
eomiraveHe  the  expreu provieion  of  the  Act  of  ParliametU" 

The  second  question  was : — "  And  if  a  breach  of  trust  has  been  thereby 
eommitted,  would  trustees  of  a  society,  who  have  been  only  recently  appointed, 
in  like  manner  be  held  liable  in  case  of  loss,  where  the  funds  were  invested 
before  the  passing  of  the  first-named  Act,  but  where  the  rules  have  since  been 
eertified  by  the  Registrar,  pursuant  to  that  Act,  and  which  rules  oontain  no 
directions  to  trustees  as  to  the  mode  of  investment  ?"  The  answer  being : — 
**  We  think  that  in  the  case  put,  the  recently  appointed  Trustees  would  not 
be  liable  for  losses  consequent  on  investments  of  funds  made  before  the 
Society  became  (technically)  a  Friendly  Society,  through  registration  under 
the  flnt  Actfe  the  language  of  the  investment  sections,  in  both  Acts,  being 
prospective.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  recommend  the  new  trustee^  in 
suoh  CBse^  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Society  to  a  change  of  the  investment,  the  new,  or  substitued  investment^ 
being  m  conformity  with  the  last-named  Act." 

The  third  question  raised  was : — "  Could  not  rules  of  branch  lodges  or 
districts^  authorising  investments  prohibited  by  the  last  Aot^  being  in  contra- 
vention to  that  Act,  and  also  inconsistent  with  (General  Law,  (No.  1,  sea  4,  6,) 
if  certified  by  the  Registrar,  be  questioned,  although  section  26  enacts  thi^ 
roles  so  oertifled  shall  be  binding  on  the  members  of  the  Society;  and  would 
the  Act  of  Parliament  be  held  to  over-ride  tJbe  Registrants  Certificate  f "  To 
which  Counsel  answer : — "  We  are  of  opinion  that  rules  authorizing  invest- 
ments prohibited  by  the  Act,  although  certified  by  the  Registrar,  might  be 
snooesdully  questioned.  The  legality  or  illegality  of  a  rule  is  apparent  on  the 
face  of  the  rule ;  and  is,  therefore,  independent  of  the  Registrar's  certiftoate." 

The  fourth  question  asked  was :— *'  If  Counsel  is  of  opinion  that  a  Court  of 
Equity  would  not,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  queries  1  and  2,  hold 
trustees  responsible,  would  they  not  be  held  liable  in  case  of  loss,  if  the  funds 
were  so  invested  on  their  own  responsibility ;  that  is,  when  no  spedfiodireetioa 
is  given  (except  that  pointed  out  by  sea  32  of  the  Act,  or  the  Qeneral  Laws), 
either  by  the  members,  as  to  the  mode  of  investment,  or  by  the  certificated 
rules  of  the  branch  society  f"  And  the  answer  was :— "  Thinking  that  a  Court 
of  Equity  would,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  query  1,  hold  trustees 
responsibleb  we  are  of  opinion  that  d  multo  fortiori  (much  more  therefore) 
trustees  would  be  liable  under  the  circumstances  supposed  in  the  fourth 
queiy." 

The  fifth  question  proceeded : — "Assuming  that  Counsel  is  of  opinion  that 
trustees  have,  although  unconsciously,  made  improper  investments,  whether 
by  direction  of  the  members,  or  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  society, 
and  thereby  been  guilty  of  a  brearh  of  trust,  what  steps  would  counsel  advise 
the  societies  to  take,  as  the  ordinary  release  cannot  of  course  be  obtained 
where  the  ceetui  jwe  trutU  are  so  numerous,  to  absolve  the  trustees  from  the 
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ooiuioqiisiioes  of  the  breocliM  of  trust  f "  And  Cooiuel  loisirer : — "  W«  pdmi 
trufftaes  in  the  case  aapposed,  to  take  the  earlieet  oppoiiuni^  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  former  and  objectionable  inyeatmentav  and  of  replacing  them  bj  'm- 
Teetmenta  oooording  to  the  ietter  of  the  atatutea.  Tmateea  acting  thiaa»  oa 
•dTioe  giren,  and  haying  acted  throughout  6of»4  Jide  (in  good  £uth)»  would 
have  little  to  apprehend,  eyen  from  Ihoae  who  had  not  aanctioned  their  eariiar 
acta.    From  participatora  in,  or  adyiaera  o(  thoee  acta,  of  ooune^  nothing." 

The  aizth  and  laat  quoation  put  waa  : — "  Are  regiatered  aodatiea  aathoriiad 
by  the  82nd  and  83rcl  aectiona  of  the  Act  to  inyeat  their  accumulated  foiidi 
npon  mortgage  of  freehold,  copyhold,  or  leaaehold  (for  Hyea)  property;  m 
upon  debenturea,  mortgageo^  or  aecuritiea  of  any  company,  inoorporated  hj 
Cinarter  or  Act  of  Parliament,  and  paying  a  diyidend  on  or  upon  ue  aeourit^ 
of  any  County,  Borough,  or  other  ratea,  authorised  to  be  leyied  and  mortffiged 
by  Act  of  rarliamentr*     To  which  the  following  important  anawer  waa 

gyen :— "  Regiatered  aodetiea  are  authorised  by  section  32,  to  inyest  tlieir 
nda  iu  any  aecurity  directed  by  the  rulea  of  the  society,  with  oertain  ^Kcap- 
tiona  apecifievl  in  the  aection  itself;  and  we  are  of  opinion,  that  these  exoep- 
tions  do  not  embrace  inyestments  upon  any  kind  of  mortgage^  whether  with 
i^diyiduals  or  companies,  or  the  mortgage  of  Borough,  or  other  rates,  avthcv- 
ised  by  statute  to  be  raiaed  and  mortgaged.  The  debentures,  and  othar 
securities  of  incorporated  companiea  paying;  diyidenda,  to  which  t^  sixth 
query  refers,*  would  be  illegal  methoda  of  inyeatment^  if  they  amounted  to 
mere  '  personal  security,'  which,  we  are  of  opinion,  ia  all  they  would  aniowit 
to,  if  they  oompriaed  the  undertaking  only  of  the  companiea  for  repsjmeat 
Any  accompanying  mort^e  pledge,  or  the  liks^  would  make  all  the  diftr- 
enoe,  and  render  the  security  perfectly  legal. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  although  the  learped  gentlemen  do  not  fitmMKr 
the  Act  embraces  inyestments  upon  sny  kind  of  morjigage,  yet  they  approre, 
ss  has  been  shown  a  court  of  equity  would  do,  mortgsges  upon  real  seooiily. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  make  Wustees  and  members  aware  that,  in  ratesnce 
to  inyestments,  a  wei^ty  responsibility  attachea^  and  great  care  and  aitentton 
is  required  to  keep  in  the  right  path.  Societies  generally  are  much  mistaken 
in  aiming  to  do  important  business  without  legal  adyice  and  assistancs;  a»d 
ire  would  counsel  wem  rather  to  incur  expeuses  in  obtaining  audi  sdyios^  than 
run  the  risk  of  losing  their  funds,  or  causing  unnecessary  trouble  and  uui9^ 
to  those  who  generoualy  undertake  the  office  of  trustee.  — J,  J  BRA. 


•  Hm  mle  oomxDoiily  Mrtlfled  by  tht  Hagtotrw,  ulth  refimnoe  to  fanwluiwit  of  ftmdai 
the  Stad  iMtkw,  ts  tlilii~8o  mneh  of  tfie  fttudt  of  thli  lodge  m  maj  aot  to  waatBd  Ibr  im- 
isai)||M  iiM,«r  to  nMtt  tbe  uraal  aporuiiif  llabttlttai.  tliaU  tolav«M«d  bgr  tba  tmrtsei  In  SMlL«f 
the  foOowlDf  ways  as  a  iniyorlty  of  the  uMiubers  may  decide  At  a  samrooned  oo^omtttee.  yls.,  hi 
a  BaTtngs*  Bank,  or  bi  the  PabHc  Funds,  or  with  the  commlssloaers  Ibr  the  ndpoUon  of  Iba 
Xattonat  Debt,  ornpon  Oovcnimsnt or  Seal  eacorttke  tn  Great  Britalo  or  Iretand,  or 
bentaras,  laiMr^iaKes,  or  eeeurltles  of  any  comfMuiy  Ineorponted  by  Chertsr  «r  Act  of 
and  i>«ying  a  dlvUlsiid,  or  on  or  upon  the  iSBiirity  of  any  County,  Boruugh.  or  other  rates 
Ixed  to  be  levied  and  mortfoged  by  Act  of  PorilonMnt ;  or  with  a  Free  Member,  any  fom  oot 
eiMedlng  one-half  the  amount  of  his  ossuraiioe  on  Hft ;  sneh  member  profvldlns  the  wcHtaa 
■eoatltj  ef  himself  and  two  satlsfliolory  oavsties  Ibr  lepaynisiit  i  and,  la  oasa  of  aaeh  BMnber^ 
death  tKltin  repayneut,  the  amount  of  such  advance,  with  Intevsst,  i^ay  ba  dednoisd  Htm 
aom  so  sssiir«d,wlih(wlpr«]ndloe  In  the  meantime  to. thaojparattonaC fash sasorMj/    ^ 


THE  ELECTRIC   TELBeBAPH. 


TlM  iBbrtiim  of  *  Icetim  dclhr«r«d  1^  Mr.  Sawsl  Pnor,  BupwtotMklwit  cT  tiM  BMtMb  nS 
IitBh  Magnetlo  Tdcgraph  Conpanj,  HftnclMttar,  «t  tl)«  Schoolroom  Is  eoDocsloo  wlih  fho 
Pmbgrterlan  Ctanreh,  Coapluid  Btnet,  QrMiita«rf,  flir  tho  boMflt  of  dio  Widow  anA  Orpliaa 
Fnift  or  tiM  lUatfiMtar  Ubttar. 


CoNBXsERiKO  the  Taat  importance  of  this  tubiect,  both  eommereUlly  md 
■cientifically,  it  is  astonishing  how  little  it  is  known  or  understood  by  the 
public.  The  term  telegraph  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  UU  and  prapJkOt 
meaning  'I  write  far  off;'  and  is  the  name  given  to  any  mechanical  con- 
trivance for  the  rapid  communication  of  intelligence  by  signals.  Beaeon 
fires  were  formerly  employed  to  telegraph  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
were  used  as  late  as  the  Peninsular  war  to  convey  the  news  of  victory  or 
defeat.  But  these  beacon  fires  were  abandoned  when  the  aerial  or  semaphore 
telegraph  was  invented.  The  semaphore  telegraph  {gema,  a  sign,  and  jvAono, 
I  bear,)  was  employed  a  considerable  period,  both  in  England  and  on  the- 
Continent,  before  the  electric  telegraph  was  discovered.  Various  forms  of 
semaphore  telegraph  were  invented,  before  one  could  be  devised  to  assume 
a  practical  character ;  and  now  all  have  given  wry  to  the  present  system. 

The  history  of  electricity  carries  us  back  to  the  age  of  conjecture  and  the 
dawn  of  philosophy.  Six  hundred  years  before  the  hirth  of  Christ,  Thalea 
had  observed  that  amber,  or  eiekiron,  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  possesses,  when 
rubbed,  certain  properties  of  attraction  which  it  did  not  otherwise  exhibit. 
Besides  giving  tne  word  in  which  our  term  *  electricity '  originates,  the  early 
philosophers  left  behind  them  several  accounts  of  electrical  phenomena. 
Aristotle,  Pliny,  Cesar,  and  Plutarch,  all  mention  them.  Singular  fiames 
were  sometimes  seen  on  the  tops  of  the  masts  of  ships  in  the  M^iterranean, 
or  quivering  on  the  heads  of  the  wondering  mariners;  and  on  sevwal 
occasions  Roman  troops,  while  on  a  march  had  observed  singular  luminous 
appearances  on  the  points  of  their  lances.  And  coming  down  to  a  later 
period,  we  find  Eustathius,  in  his  commentaries  on  Homer,  relating  the  case 
of  Walimer,  father  of  Theodoric,  the  Goth,  whose  body  gave  out  sparks ; 
and  of  anoUier  individual  who,  on  drawing  off  hia  clothes,  saw  flames  or 
scintillations  leap  from  his  skin  with  a  crackling  noise.  Prom  Thales  to  the 
12th  century  is  a  long  period,  yet,  scanty  as  is  the  record  of  facts,  it  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  electrical  phenomena  had  not  passed  without  notice ; 
but,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  attempt  was  made  to  reason  upon  them  or  define 
their  nature.  The  first  attempt  towards  such  a  result  appears  to  have  been 
the  treatise  termed  '  De  Magneto,'  published  by  Gilbert,  an  Englishman,  at 
the  end  of  the  16th  century  ;  and  from  this  period  discovery  has  followed 
diBCOvery,  till  we  arrive  at  our  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge. 

Pranklin's  famous  kite  experiment,  which  proved  the  identity  of  lightning 
and  electricity,  may  be  regarded  as  the  climax  of  electrical  discovery  in  the 
past  century.  No  sooner  had  the  general  nature  of  the  new  and  startling 
phenomena  become  known,  than  the  idea  imm^iately  sprang  up  of  employ- 
ins  the  mysterious  agency  in  the  conveyance  of  signals. 

In  IS  19  (Ersted  made  a  most  important  discovery,  one  which  materially 
hastened  the  application  of  electricity  to  purposes'  of  telegraphy,  it 
was  thia— That  a  magnetic  needle,  delicately  suspended  in  proximity  to 
a  conductor,  through  which  an  electric  current  was  passing,  hsd  a  tendency 
to  place  itself  at  right  angles  to  such  conductor.  The  application  of  this 
principle  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  in  every  rorm  of  electric 


telefntiph  ill  over  th^  globe.  Another  diitcoTery,  equally  important, 
made  by  tbe  late  Mr.  Sturgeon,  namely,  the  elertm  maf^net.  He  dii 
that  a  bar  of  aolt  iron,  if  surmnnded  with  coilfi  of  wire,  and  an  dectrie 
eurrent  be  transmitted  round  the  coils,  that  the  soft  iron  bar  instantly 
becomes  a  magnet,  and  is  capable  of  attracting  other  pieces  of  soft  iron  or 
ateel ;  that  it  remaina  magnetic  so  long  as  the  electric  current  is  passing 
round  or  through  the  coils,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  current  ceases  the  bar 
instantly  loses  its  magnetic  condition,  and  no  longer  attzacta  plecea  of 
adjacent  iron  or  steel. 

The  aemaphore  telegraph  was  capable  of  being  used  only  for  about  one 
third  of  a  year.  Darkness,  fogs,  and  storms  of  ram  or  snow  were  constantly 
cutting  off  all  communication  ;  yet,  despite  all  these  obetructiona,  it  wu 
difficult  to  prevail  upon  the  govemmpnt  of  the  day  to  make  even  a  trial  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  although  this  method  not  only  sets  at  defiance  all 
these  interruptions,  and  conveys  its  messages  with  the  speed  of  lightning, 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  carries  its  intelligence  silently,  either  over 
the  land,  or  under  the  earth,  or  far  below  the  troubled  waters  of  the  mighty 
deep.  Who  shall  say  what  may  yet  be  accomplished  by  the  agency  of 
electricity }  Much  has  already  been  achievf»d ;  but  more,  far  more  remains 
to  be  done.  Vain  were  it  for  man  to  foretell  the  results  which  may  yet  be 
produced  by  this  mysterious  power.  Many  and  sreat  are  the  inventions  that 
even  now  lie  concealed  in  the  womb  of  time ;  but  the  time  will  come  when 
these  shall  be  brought  forth,  to  benefit  and  bless  the  community ;  and  man, 
reviewing  with  astonishment  the  progressive  results  which  the  working  of 
hia  genius,  and  the  unwearied  exertions  of  his  mind  and  body,  have  already, 
one  by  one  been  achieved,  will  never  rest  satisfied,  until  all  the  powers  of 
nature  are  made  to  minister  to  the  wants,  the  comforts,  snd  the  nleaaures  of 
himself  and  his  fellow  mortals.  Although  it  is  as  far  back  as  1774  (nearly  a 
century  agb)  since  Lesarge  devised  his  first  form  of  electric  telegraph,  yet  it 
waa  never  used  aa  a  commercial  speculation  till  about  1844. 

Who  was  the  inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph  f  To  this  question  we 
may  reply — ^It  is  not  to  one  person  alone  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  this 
wonderiful  invention ;  hundreds  of  scientific  men  have  from  time  to  time 
added  their  quota,  both  of  discovery  and  invention.  The  origin  of  a  great 
invention  is  like  the  source  of  a  river  ;  the  more  carefully  you  explore  it, 
the  more  difficult  does  it  become  to  discriminate  between  rival  claims,  and 
decide  where  and  when  it  actually  took  its  rise.  During  the  age  of  religion 
and  fiction,  when  the  practical  philosopher  was  unborn,  seven  eittea  dis- 
puted the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Homer.  During  that  of  exact 
sciences,  history  counts  pretenders  to  the  honour  of  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, printing,  the  steam  engine,  and  the  telegraph,  by  the  dosen ;  each 
nation  has  a  favourite  candidate,  each  city,  each  college,  has  something  to 
advance  in  favour  of  its  exclusive  right.  M.  Quetelet  asserted,  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Brussels,  that  the  discovery  of 
the  electric  telegraph  was  claimed  by  62  persons,  all  of  whose  pretensions 
were  founded  on  some  shadow  of  reason.  And  if  we  endeavour  to  retrace 
the  ateps  which  the  science  of  telegraphing  has  made,  from  the  delicate  and 
ingenious  telegraphs  of  Morse,  Wheatstone,  Highton,  Henley,  and  others, 
to  the  earliest  attempts  to  give  intelligence  to  the  spark,  we  shall  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  put  our  finger  on  the  exact  period,  or  the  exact  labora- 
tory where  the  invention  first  saw  light.  Like  the  towering  front  of  some 
massive  edifice,  the  telegraph  has  be<>n  reared  by  many  hands ;  and  to  as- 
cribe the  glory  to  any  one,  would  be  like  awarding  the  prise  of  arehiteetuit 
to  the  maaon  who  buried  the  first  stone  of  the  foandati<fti,  or  who  auperpoaed 
the  last  cornice  of  the  pediment. 
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We  may  well  refer  with  pride  to  Watson,  Franklin,  and  otheTa,  who 
methodised  the  science,  and  gave  it  a  tangible  form.  More  than  a  century 
haa  elapsed  since  these  philosophers  gave  their  discoreries  to  the  world ;  but 
the  long  period  which  dtrides  the  first  theoretical  principle  from  the  final 
praetical  application,  does  not  impair  their  claims  on  our  gratitude.  The 
penpective,  through  which  we  contemplate  their  aenricea,  doea  not  render 
their  outline  indistinct. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  you  some  illustrations  of  how  the  presence  of 
the  electric  current  may  be  traced. 

Ist,  by  Sight.  2nd,  by  Sound.  8rd,  by  showing  it  as  a  MotiTe  Power. 
4th,  to  the  Touch. 

lat— Sight.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  show  how  the  presence  of  the 
eleetrio  current  could  be  rendered  risible  by  means  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
and  the  oscillation  of  the  masnet  needle  on  the  dial  plate,  consequent  upon 
the  electric  current  passing  round  the  coils. 

Snd— Sound.  In  this  case,  a  bell  was  rung  from  one  end  of  the  room  to 
the  other  by  means  of  electricity  and  the  soft  iron  magnet — ^the  latter,  the  in- 
Tention  of  Mr.  Sturgeon. 

Srd — ^Motive  Power.  An  armiture  was  made  to  rcToWe  at  an  immenae 
•peed,  showing  that  electricity  may  be  used  as  a  motive  power. 

4th'The  Touch.  Several  persons  joined  hands,  and  received,  sinful- 
taneously,  an  electric  shock,  showing  the  passage  of  the  electric  fiuid. 

Having  shown  the  audience  those  simple  experiments,  in  connection  with 
eleetricitr,  the  lecturer  explained  the  manner  in  which  this  agency  is 
employed  aa  a  telegraph.  In  these  experiments  you  will  see  to  what  a  variety 
of  the  purposes  of  life  electricity  may  be  devoted  to,  but  perhaps  the  most 
oaeful  is  the  facility  it  affords  to  persons,  separated  by  hunareds  of  miles,  to 
hold  instant  communication  with  each  other  by  night  as  well  aa  by  day, 
giTing  them  the  power,  as  it  were,  to  annihilate  space,  enabling  them  to 
oonaiut,  admonish,  inform,  and  condole  with  each  other,  as  if  they  were  in 
the  same  room,  and  having  ended  their  conversation,  to  turn  round  and  on.e 
to  find  himself  in  London  and  the  other  in  Edinburgh.  I  do  not  heaitate  to 
•ay  that  there  ia  nothing  in  fiction  more  wonderful  than  thia.  Tet  the 
means  to  accomplish  such  wonderful  results  appear  so  inadequate,  that  it  is 
only  when  a  number  of  human  lives  have  been  aaved,  or  some  wonderful 
calamity  averted,  through  the  aid  of  the  telegraph,  that  we  contemplate  the 
extent  of  its  utility.  Every  man  having  business  or  commercial  tranaactions 
can  now  be  advised  half-a-dozen  times  in  an  hour  if  he  likes,  so  that  he  may 
•▼ail  himself  of  any  riae  in  the  market,  or  cancel  any  ordera  that  would  be 
likely  to  operate  against  him  ;  whereas,  formerly,  he  had  to  aend  his  order 
to  London  by  post,  the  next  day  may  have  brought  news  to  Ijondon,  spread- 
ing gloom  over  all  monetary  transactions,  and  the  unfortunate  individual 
was  in  suspense  for  several  days  to  know  whether  he  had  made  a  large  sum 
of  money,  by  a  lucky  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  or  whether  he  was 
irretrievably  ruined.  However,  those  are  days  gone,  never  to  return.  The 
communications  entrusted  to  us  for  transmission,  comprise  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  human  wants,  wishes,  business  and  pleasure,  joy,  friendship,  and 
law.  We  have  been  asked  to  send  a  sum  of  money  or  a  small  parcel  along 
the  wires,  by  individnslfi,  too,  whose  surprise  showed  the  sincerity  of  their 
belief,  that  our  instruments  could  perform  what  they  desired. 

The  public  and  the  press  recognise  the  electric  telegraph  as  one  of  the 
inatitutions  of  the  country  ;  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used,  by  railway 
companies  and  goTernments,  show  that  they  are  of  the  aame  opinion. 

Every  civilised  country,  one  after  the  other,  has  had  the  telegraph 
erected,  and  we  daily  communicate,  through  the  aubmarine  cablea,  with  Paris, 
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Vienna,  Berlin,  Bniaselt,  Borne,  Naples,  St.  Petenburg,  Hanover,  and 
TNirin,  and  the  imaller  towns  in  countries  where  those  I  have  enumerated 
are  capitals,  and  we  shall  shortly  be  connected  with  the  East  Indian  a  jstem, 
by  means  of  the  Red  Sea  Telegraph  Companv.  The  Bast  India  Company 
constructed  a  most  complete  system  of  telegraph  aome  years  ago,  under 
Dr.  Shaughnessay,  and  it  has  already  proved  such  an  advantage,  uiat  com- 
petent authoritiea  have  declared,  that  it  is  equal  to  an  augmentation  of 
50,000  men  to  their  army.  Now,  if  such  advantages  have  been  so  greet 
already,  what  will  they  be  when  Calcutta  is  brought  into  direct  communica- 
tion with  London  ?  Why,  the  Governor- General  and  Uie  Indian  Ministry 
will  be  able  to  play  each  other  a  game  of  chesa«-one  in  London,  and  the 
other  in  Calcutta !  Then  we  may  expect  to  hear  something,  bye  and  bje, 
again,  about  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company — the  shareholders  in  ^at  un- 
fortunate speculation  can  tell  you  more  feelingly  than  I  can,  that  their  cable 
and  capital  are  both  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic.  The  cable, 
which  seems  to  have  been  wisely  abandoned  for  telegraphic  purposes,  hss, 
already,  according  to  Punch — bsen  uMtd  as  a  elotMet'  lin4  for  theJUkew, 

Although  the  telegraph,  up  to  this  time,  has  accomplished  wondera,  yet  it 
is  only  in  its  infancy ;  the  fact  of  telegraphing  twenty  columns  of  close  news- 
paper print,  from  Birmingham,  in  a  few  hours,  upon  the  occaaion  of  John 
Bright's  address  to  his  constituents;  and  the  fact  of  telegraphing  in  sii 
minutes  the  news  of  the  safe  delivery  of  a  son  and  heir  to  the  Prussian 
throne,  from  Berlin  to  Windsor,  are  feats  not  to  be  despised ;  yet  we  aU 
wish  to  see  its  application  extended. 

In  conclusion,  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  vast  importance  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  so  certain  and  undeviating  are  its  effects,  that  a  few 
vibrations  of  this  little  needle  told  us  that  the  question  of  peace  or  war, 
some  months  ago,  no  longer  trembled  in  the  balance  on  the  continent ! 

The  earth,  air,  water,  and  every  luiown  substance,  is  a  conductor.  A 
line  carried  round  from  New  York  to  our  Antipodes  would  constitute  a 
perfect  telegraphic  circuit,  according  to  modern  writexs.  The  fluid  trans- 
mitted into  the  earth,  at  either  end,  would  instantly  traverse  the  centre  of 
the  globe  to  rejoin  the  end  of  the  wire  buried  at  the  other  extremity. 

Who  knows  but  what  in  a  few  years  hence  the  electric  fluid  will  be 
traversing  in  every  direction,  with  its  own  instinctive  sagacity,  the  bowels  of 
the  earth ;  and,  besides  drawing  the  Colonists  of  Western  America  into  close 
proximity  with  their  Aboriginid  tribes  of  Africa  or  Asia,  will  disclose  to  an 
astonished  world  those  mysteries  which  the  science  of  the  geologist  and 
electrician  have  hitherto  sought  in  vain. 

To  the  younger  portion  of  my  audience  I  would  say  you  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  in  search  of  information,  and  there  is  no  subject  I  can  name  more  m- 
teresting,  or  more  likely  to  impart  Information,  than  a  study  of  the  electric 
telegrapn,  and  the  undeviating  law  by  which  electricity  is  soverned.  I  have 
been  much  indebted  to  the  writings,  on  this  subject,  of  Messrs.  Chambos 
and  the  late  Mr.  Highton,  and  I  recommend  you  to  study  some  well  written 
works  on  electricity,  and  always  remember  what  splendid  results  have  aome- 
times  followed  smsll  beginnings.  The  contracted  muscle  of  the  frog's  leg 
formed  a  most  conspicuous  part  in  assisting  Galvini  to  construct  the  gal- 
vanic battery.  The  apple  falling  from  the  tree,  established  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  and  what  splendid  discoveries  msy  there  not  be  in  Btoie»  for  na* 
born  ageSy  in  connexion  with  the  electric  telegraph  I 
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DR.  E.«  WAITING  ROOM. 


Bb.  R.  wm  a  Teiy  dever  |>n«titioner,  a  pleaatnt  and  romarkably  popolar  man 
withal ;  bnt  hia  waiting-room  waa  neither  pleuant  nor  populWi  although  al- 
most daily  filled  to  ovei^owing  with  patienta. 

Sitoated  in  the  heart  of  the  City,  (for  Dr.  R.,  unambitiooa  of  a  fiuthionable 
Weet  End  connexion,  oonld  not  he  induced  to  move  to  a  fkdiionable  West 
End  locality,)  it  waa  alwaya  dull  and  gloomy,  depreeaing  to  a  degree  to  the 
neryoua  and  hypobhondiiacal,  and,  moat  generally,  in  a  hase  of  fog  aa  well  as 
of  gloom. 

Any  time  from  KoTember  to  January,  nay,  often  for  a  longer  period  than 
thai^  fog,  of  eyery  shade  and  consistency,  reigned  supreme  orer  the  staircase, 
and  ensconced  itself  in  eveiy  nook  and  cranny  of  the  small,  uninviting  apart- 
ment appropriated  to  Dr.  R.'b  patienta. 

The  Aimiture  waa  gloomy,  the  paper  waa  gl6omy,  gloomy  also  waa  the 
proapect  from  the  dingr  windows — a  narrow  alley,  (the  main-street  fronted 
the  consulting  room,)  with  a  blank  facing  of  brick-woik, — ^not  altogether  blank 
tho',  for  I  can  remember  a  narrow  window,  generally  lighted  up  with  gas, 
through  which  a  high  deak  was  visible,  and  two  "  heads,"  not  of  colleges,  but 
of  clerks,  busily  occupied  with  their  pens.  Literature  was  but  sparingly  pro- 
vided for  the  fr^uenters  of  that  unattractive  room;  and  what  there  was 
rarely  possessed  the  advantage  of  novelty.  If  a  newspaper  or  a  recent  journal 
chanced  to  be  there,  it  was  always  in  possession  of  an  earlier  arrival,  not  on 
the  table  for  my  benefit.  Some  tracts,  elucidating  "  the  System,"  which  was 
Dr.  R's  glory,  and  then  (for  I  am  writing  of  bye-gones)  a  novelty,  and  by 
many  deemed  therefore  an  absurdity,  a  London  guide-book,  a  veiy  &r-back 
copy  of  Chambers'  Journal,  or  the  Dlustrated  London  News,  these  were  the 
staple  subjects  on  the  table,  which  were  sometimes  taken  up  eagerly,  and  put 
down  rapidly  and  disappointedly,  by  the  weary  waiters. 

Being  thus  thrown  so  completely  on  their  own  resources  for  beguiling  the 
time,  many  of  the  habitues  of  the  place  were  wont  to  bring  a  book  or  pam- 
phlet with  them,  others  (I  was  one  of  those  "others")  amuaed  themselves 
with  studying  the  physiognomies,  and  guessing  at  the  moladiea,  of  their 
fellow-sufferers ;  watching  &eir  impatient  glances  at  the  clock,  and  the  restless 
bustling  in  and  out  of  £be  room  to  communicate  with  the  official  behind  the 
green  curtain,  who  was  always  so  ready  to  usher  one  into  the  lugubrious  wait- 
ing room,  and  such  a  very  long  time  in  appearing  to  let  one  out  of  it,  with 
the  welcome  "Your  turn  now,  if  you  please,  sir." 

The  "  sirs  "  always  ungallantly  had  the  precedence  of  the  ladiea  during  the 
early  morning  hours,  as  stated  in  a  written  announcement  over  the  waiting- 
room  mantle-piece,  for  the  accommodation  of  business  men,  with  nhom 
time  and  money  are  synonyms.  But  the  ladies  predominated  towards  noon, 
and  continued  arriving  till  the  hour  appointed  for  visiting  patients  in  their 
own  houses,  when  the  waiting-room  was  closed  till  the  following  morning,  and 
the  "out"  patients  dispersed. 

What  a  variety,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  that  waiting-room  was  wont  to 
contain  I  Sometimes  an  anxious  mother,  with  a  whole  tribe  of  children  and 
nurses  in  attendance,  who  had  made  a  long  journey  by  rail  that  same  morning, 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  minutes*  conversation  with  the  great  man,  if  no  more 
than  a  few  minutes  could  be  accorded  them. 

The  said  anxious  mother  being  most  likely  disposed  to  beguile  the  time, 
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and,  if  poMibley  mterwi  her  neighboon,  by  a  detailed  aocoant  of  the  india- 
poaitioiia  and  pbyiical  peouliaritieB  of  eadi  pariioiilar  dariing;  generally  wxnd- 
ing  up  with  aome  landatoxy  expieaaion  of  Dr.  B.'8  extreme  eimpienieii  in  the 
treatment  of  children.    TImb  there  were  othen,  poor  half-atarred  looking 


women,  ill-paid  gOTemeaaea,  OTer-wozked  aempatreaaea,  who  were  probably 
much  in  need  of  wholeaome  nonxiahment^  and  wholeaome  idr  to  braathe^  aa  of 
anything  which  oonld  be  preacribed  from  the  Dr.'a  pharmaoopoBia.  Alao  than 
were  restleaai  ixritabla  patienta,  with  nerrea  evidently  acting  upon  their  tem- 
peffB,  alwaya  trying  to  supplant  othera  in  their  "tmn"  for  entering  the  oon- 
anliLog  room,  and  aometimea  avuDoeeding  too,  with  the  delicate^  quiet  auJfeiet^ 
who  mid  not  the  strength  or  the  enezgy  to  maintain  or  dispute  their  r%ht& 
A  few — ^it  was  not  often  that  I  was  tf  th«  nnmbei;  mj  time  being  rareily 
valuable,  or  my  "case"  mgent — ^wonld  ignore  the  waitmgroom  altoeefliflry 
and  pertanadonsly  make  a  stand,  either  on  the  atairoaae,  or  immediately  ont- 
aide  the  great  maa'a  door,  in  order  to  aeiie  npon  the  first  dhanoe  of  adndadan. 
He  durst  not  openly  give  a  preference  to  any  patien^  but  thoae  with  whoan 
he  was  intimate  were  never  turned  aw^,  if  fortunate  enoiigh  to  catdi  toffst  d 
him  aa  he  bade  lirewell  to  a  departing  **  case**  by  the  door  of  his  ocnsaltiiig 
room. 

A  trifling  but»  at  the  same  time^  tedious  oomplaSnt  caused  me  to  be^  st  oim 
time,  a  frequent  visitant  in  M.-eti«et,  and  thus  many  of  the  Doctoi^a  patients 
became  well-known  to  me  by  sight;  and  often,  when  accompanying  him  in  lila 
rounds,  he  would  give  me  aome  account  of  tSioae  whoae  appearance  had  In- 
terested me— very  toudiing,  painftd  histories  they  were  in  manr  instances; 
but  I  have  no  intention  of  editing  another  "  Diary  of  a  Phvrioian.'*  Tliat  has 
been  done  by  abler  hands  than  mme^  so  I  will  not  record  here  what  wia  oont- 
munioated,  excepting  in  one  instance.  Of  all  the  frequenters  of  that  dingy  fitHa 
room,  a  atout^  rosy-cheeked  dame,  the  very  nicture  of  health,  benevoleooe^  md 
good  temper,  attracted,  and  at  tile  aame  time,  puzsled  me  the  moat  How 
oftm  she  waa  there^  how  louff  she  used  to  remain  there  too  I  Slie  nerer 
seemed  in  a  hurry,  never  the  least  put  out,  if  others  stayed  for  an  uuccni- 
adouable  time^  in  iSiat  aecond  apartment,  which  all  were  so  deairoua  of  enter- 
ing. There  ahe  sa^  away  finom  the  fire  in  winter,  most  likely  in  the  draught 
of  the  everopening  door;  she  waa  never  cold— hearty,  oheeiy  aoul;  so  aibe 
made  way  for  thoae  who  were; — ^never  reading;  others  were  more  in  want  of 
the  scan^  supply  of  literature  than  she.  She  had  evidently  happy  thou^ts 
of  her  own,  to  make  the  time  pass  pleaaantly ;  and  certainly  no  amdely  as  to 
the  Doctork  opinion  of  her  "case." 

She  waa  a  chattv  person  too,  and  such  aa  were  derirous  of  expaUallug  upon 
thdr  own,  or  their  children's  sufferings,  found  in  her  a  ready  and  attenttTia 
listener;  In  h/et,  she  studiously  drew  them  out  upon  these  topics,  and  wxtli 
tiie  dhildrsn  themselves^  waa  invariably  upon  friendly  tenn^  in  a  vexy  abort 
time. 

There  is  a  certain  oast  of  physiognomy  which  attracta  one  irredstibly ;  this 
good  ladv'a  beloQged  to  that  cast  Devoid  of  actual  beairky  of  feature,  it  pos- 
sessed what  I  prize  &r  more^— infinite  beauty  of  expression.  I  could  not 
fSuigr  the  owner  of  thoae  dear,  straight-forwm  e^ea,  guilty  of  a  meanness; 
neider  could  I  imagine  that  mouth  ahaping  a  felsehoodi  or  uttering  an  hzk- 
kind  speech. 

We  met  so  finequently  at  the  same  place,  and  so  reiy  often  were  onqointiy 
the  last  occupants  of  the  waiting  room,  that  at  last  a  friendW  understanding 
seemed  tacitly  established  and  reoQgniaed  between  us.  We  often  entored  into 
conversation,  never  upon  matters  atrictly  personal,  but  upon  ''thln^i  in 
general,"  and  Dr.  R.  in  parUcular.  His  benevolence^  his  skifl,  pleaaant 
ners,  and,  above  all,  his  conscientiousness  and  strict  adherence  to  truth. 
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cobjeeto  on  -vrliioh  the  good  ladjjr  Aflsied  eon  omoiv.  ffiie  oertainly  muatliaye 
had  unlimited  ftith  in  him  as  a  practitioner,  to  jndge  firom  the  nnmbmi  of 
patientB  whddi  die  seemed  to  deHght  in  introducing  to  tiie  Doctor;  for,  after 
a  tune,  I  found  out  that  ^e  was  not  always  unaccompanied  when  fintt  arriying 
in  the  waiting  room,  aUhou^  generslly  the  last  to  leaye  it 

One  day  she  had  a  little  gizl  with  her,  whose  appearance  interetted  and 
X»rplexed  me  oonsidenbly.  Related  she  ootdd  not  be  to  my  rosy-cheeked 
friend — ^tfaere  was  net  a  Testige  of  Hkeness;  morsorer,  her  dress  was  of 
homier  materisilB  and  make  tnan  those  of  her  elder  companion,  who  was 
efyidently  -very  amdont  about  the  dnld.  I  caught  her  watdiing  the  little 
pinched-up  fitoe^  and  restless,  unquiet  eyes,  with  an  expression  <S  sorrowfud 
interest^  which,  when  detected,  was  instantly  changed  for  the  hopeftil,  cheety 
look  most  hahitnal  to  her. 

She  was  more  desirous  of  seeing  the  Doctor  eariy  that  day,  and,  after  send- 
ing him  in  a  little  note,  was  almost  immediately teque^ted  to  ''step  tlus  way," 
rather  before  her  time,  perhaps,  but  she  had  so  ofton  giren  up  to  others  that 
few,  if  any,  could  have  begrudged  her  that  one  deviation  from  her  usual  prao- 
tioe.  She  did  not  return  again  to  the  waiting  room;  but  I  could  not  foiiget 
either  her  or  the  little  girl,  and  the  next  time  €btst  1  drore  out  with  &e 
Doctor,  I  asked  ibr  some  information  about  them. 

"I  do  not  wonder  tH  your  interast  in  my  most  excellent  friend,"  was  the 
ready  leeponse ;  "and,  wldlst  we  are  driving  along  this  most  uninteresting  Old 
Kent  Road,  I  will  satisfy  your  enriostty,  as  fsr  as  I  can." 

There  was  a  great  deal  to  hear,  but  I  must  condense  the  Doctor's  story. 
Hiss  Hayward — ^for  my  attraction  was  actually  unmanned — ^had  known  many 
reverses ;  her  earliest  days  had  passed  in  poverty  and  sorrow;  btit,  whilst  sml 
a  dnld,  hisrpannts  suddenly  inherited  property,  which  made  them  more  than 
wealthy.  She  was  an  only  child,  and,  from  that  time  tUl  the  deatii  of  her 
fftther,  WBB  Borronnded  by  every  luxury,  and  accustomed  to  the  gratification 
of  every  whim.  When  that  event  took  place,  the  widow  and  her  daughter 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  an  unprincipled  lawyer,  through  whose  villany  and 
nusmanagement  of  their  affidrs,  they  were  despoiled  of  all  they  possessed. 
Mrs.  Hayward  died  broken-hearted,  the  daughter  went  out  as  a  gover- 


After  a  few  years'  privation  and  real  hard  work,  she  was  adopted  bv  an 
tmole,  a  widower,  without  heirs,  possessed  of  considerable  property,  to  whose 
whims  and  caprices  she  'became  quite  a  slave,  not  from  any  mercenary  motives, 
but  ih>m  the  benevolence  and  kind-heartedness  of  her  nature. 

"It  is  not  a  great  many  years  since  that  relative  died,"  added  Dr.  R.  in 
conclusion,  "but  those  years  have  been  roent  in  unwearied  efforts  to  benefit 
the  poor  and  the  suffering.  Her  beauttftil  house,  not  very  fkr  from  town,  is 
turned  sometimes  into  a  perfect  hospital,  for  the  accommodation  of  patients 
of  mine,  for  whom  she  can  do  perhaps  more  than  I  can." 

"  What^  do  you  mean  that  she  has  them  to  stay  with  her  f "  I  enquired. 

"  Yes :  she  fseds  them,  cares  for  them,  and  gives  them  the  dluuige  of  air 
and  scene,  which  many  require  fa  more  than  medidne,  yet  have  not  the 
means  to  procure  for  themselves.  Besides  which,  iShe  brings  me  patients  in- 
numerable, of  her  own  finding;  that  little  girl  you  noticed  is  one  of  her  latest 
prot^gte ;  she  has  been  half-etarved  and  o&erwise  ill-treated  at  some  so-called 
charity  school,  which  Uibb  Hayward  chanced  to  visit,  so  the  good  lady  laid 
Tiolent  hands  upon  her,  and  brought  her  to  me  for  advice.  I  believe  she 
means  to  write  to  the  mother  and  aOlBt  to  educate  her  herself,  and  then  find  a 
aituation  for  her,  as  housemaid,  nurse,  or  whatever  else  she  may  be  fitted  for. 
She  never  does  things  by  halves." 

"  But  does  not  Mus  Hayward  find  these  benevolent  schemes  rather  interlsre 
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with  Imt  penMmal  eomfort  f  I  do  not  tiimk  I  dioiiild  IDw  tiia  BcMden  {jasj 
anoestnl  domain)  oonTcrtad  into  a  liospitaL" 

"  No,  yoa  wookL  Kxiner  oorer  the  walli  with  paintingi^  and  ao  giva  aok- 
ployment  to  the  many  poor  in  the  aiiiat-woiidy  perhapa.  Ton  are  a  yoong 
man,  and  haTe  other  dntiea  and  other  daima  upon  700.  MiBa  Haywaid  ia  not 
yonngf  and  haa  no  ikmilj  tiea»  I  had  almoat  aaid  no  dutieB,  bat  auch  aa  ibe 
makea  for  heraelt  There  are  timea  when  her  honae  ia  thrown  o^an  to  otfa«r 
and  more  congenial  gneata;  but  there  ia  one  wing  of  that  apadopa  bnilding 
devoted  entirdy  to  auch  Tiaitora  aa  I  have  named.  Of  oonrae  ahe  haa  aa 
eflBicient  ataff  of  aerranta,  and  erery  '  i^pliance  and  meana  to  boot^'  for  thia 
efTectoal  oarrying  oat  of  her  benevolent  crotcheta." 

^  And  haa  ahe  really  done  mach  good,  do  you  think  f  waa  my  aoeptical  i«- 

i'oinder;  ''for,  with  we  beat  of  intentiona,  one  ia  not  alwaya  aoooeaafal,  and 
ler  achemea  do  aound  xather  Utopian  to  me." 

"  Unqaeationably  ahe  haa  done  good ;  not  peihapa  aa  mnoh  aa  ahe  would, — 
who  amopgat  ua  can  do  that  1  Of  courae  yoa  have  noticed  her  fraqoent  viaite 
to  M.-street  f  When  ahe  viaita  my  waiting  room  alone,  it  ia  generallv  to  take 
note  of  the  poorer  daaa  of  thoae  frequenting  it,  and  to  enquire  of  me  aa1>- 
aequently  aa  to  the  meana  and  cuncumatanoea  of  aome  amongat  them  iriioni 
ahe  could  benefit.  Occaaionally  ahe  leavee  money  with  me^  where  poverty  and 
aickneaa  have  both  to  be  contended  againat.  Sometimea  ahe  obtaina  the  ad- 
droaaea  of  thoae  in  rather  better,  but  not  oomfotiahlt  ciroumatancei^  and  to 
theae,  anonymoua  preaenta  of  fruity  v^getablea,  or  poultiy,  are  by  no  meana 
unacceptable.  The  producta  of  her  fium  and  gatrden  are  nearly  all  given  nwa.7, 
I  believe;  in  fact,  I  think  ahe  would  give  away  the  very  dotiiea  Hoe  wean^  if 
ahe  had  nothing  dae  to  offer,  to  thoae  worse  off  than  heraelf  But  the  decayed 
gentlewoman,  the  poor  and  friendleaa  govemeaa,  for  these  her  warmeat  aym- 
pathles  and  Idndlieat  feelinga  are  awakened.  Many  an  over-tasked  teacher  has 
been  invited  for  a  happy  holiday  to  the  Stonehouae ;  many  a  queruloua  mf- 
ferer,  who  haa  "  known  better  days,"  haa  found  tho  dull  and  dreaiy  winter 
months  pass  pleasantly,  amidat  the  oomforta  of  a  warm  room,  good  livings  and 
Misa  Hayward's  lively  society.  I  have  known  her,  in  the  summer  time,  atart 
off  upon  a  trip — continental  or  insular,  as  the  caae  might  be — aolely  to  obtain 
the  companionship  of  some  one  who  needed  change,  but  would  have  hesitated 
to  accept  an  invitation  to  Stonehouae,  as  a  gueat. 

"  But  you  have  touched  upon  a  theme  wmch  I  ought  to  have  exhausted  era 
this,  ao  for  '  further  particiUara '  enquire  amongst  those  in  her  neighbour- 
hood, shotild  you  ever  visit  it.  There  you  will  learn  far  more  even  than  I 
have  told  you,  of  what  that  wealthy,  single  woman  haa  the  eneigy  and  tlia 
power  to  accomplish.  Of  course,  one  needs  a  diapoaition  like  Miaa  H«jw 
ward's  aa  well  as  a  long  purse  to  do  what  ahe  does ;  all  cannot  be  benevolent 
after  ^he  same  type,  but,  fortunately,  there  are  many  ways  of  benefiting  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  unfortunately,  ^ere  ia  no  lack  of  variety  in  the  rliiffwoa 
which  claim  our  assistance.  Each  can  choose  hia  own  path  for  doing  good, 
but  none  has  a  right  to  compel  another  to  tread  in  the  same  atepa.  And  nowr 
good  bye.  1  must  put  you  out  here,  so  I  cannot  explain  the  connection  l>e> 
tween  my  last  sentence  and  Misa  Hayward's  hiatoiy.  It  had  no  reference  to 
vou,  but  to  the  patient  I  am  about  to  visit — a  benevolent  bore,  who,  if  he  had 
hie  own  way,  would  convert  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  into  benevo- 
lent bores  also;  and  possibly  be  the  first  to  inveigh  against  thenu  Onoe 
more,  good  bye,  and  do  not  come  to  see  me  profeuianaUy  for  a  long  time  !*' 

80  we  parted,  and  many  months  elapsed  before  I  was  again  an  oocupant  of 
the  dingy  room  in  M.-8treet.  It  waa  summer  then,  therefore  without  fog, 
though  sunless,  and  very  few  patienta  were  there ;  amongst  them  I  did  not 
recognize  any  of  the  "  old  familiar  faces  " — probably  their  owners  had  either 
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been  Ulled  or  cured  in  the  interim.  Even  that  fkoe  which  I  had  entioipeted, 
and,  if  tratii  must  be  told,  been  to  dedrous  of  seeing,  wss  wanting.  I  haA 
determined  upon  making  decided  adrances  towards  the  further  eultiTation  of 
her  acquaintance,  and  feeling  disi^ppointed  at  her  absence^  was  not  disposed  to 
interest  myself  in  any  strangers.  A  book,  rather  more  atteaotiTe  ertemally 
than  those  ^already  specified,  lay  on  the  table*  I  opened  it^  and  disooTered 
Miss  Hayward's  name  on  the  fly-leafl 

An  eztnrtt)  in  the  Doctor's  hand-writing,  dropped  from  between  the  pages 
as  I  took  ii  up,  so  I  supposed  it  had  been  lent  to  him,  and,  if  returned  s«Id, 
left  inadTortently  by  the  owner.  I  did  not  wonder  that  Dr.  R.  should  haye 
admired  the  pasaage  he  had  copied  out ;  the  sentiments,  I  am  aure,  found  a 
ready  response  in  ms  own  heart; — they  are  these  of  Sydenham,  whose  well- 
earned  &me  still  surrives  him.  What  conscientious  physician  but  must 
agree  with  him,  that  "  He  who  gives  himself  to  the  etudy  and  work  of  medi- 
cine, ought  aerioualy  to  ponder  these  four  things :  1st.  That  he  must  one  day 
giTo  an  account  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  lires  of  the  sick  committed  to 
his  care.  2nd.  That  whatsoeyer  of  art,  or  of  science,  he  has  by  the  Dirine 
goodness  attained,  is  to  be  directed  mainly  to  the  gloiy  of  the  Almi^^ty,  and 
the  safety  of  mankind ;  and  that  it  is  a  dishonour  to  himself  and  them,  to 
make  these  celestial  gifts  subserrient  to  the  rile  lusts  of  ayarice  and  ambition. 
Moreoyer,  8rdly,  that  he  has  undertaken  the  chaige  of  no  mean  or  ignoble 
creature ;  and  &at^  in  order  to  his  appreciating  the  true  worth  of  the  human 
race^  he  shonld  not  forget  that  the  only-begotten  Son  of  Qod  became  a  msn, 
and  thus  hr  ennobled  by  his  own  dignity  the  creature  he  assumed.  And 
lastly^,  that  he  is  himself  not  exempted  firom  the  common  lot,  and  is  liable, 
and  IS  exposed,  to  the  same  laws  of  mortality,  the  same  miseries  and  pains  as 
are  all  the  rest;  bo  he  may  endeayour  the  more  diligently,  and  with  a  more 
tender  aflbctton,  as  being  himself  a  fellow-suflbrer,  to  help  them  who  are  sick. 
For  to  take  a  higher,  the  higheat  example,  we  must '  be  touched  with  a  feeling 
of  the  infirmities '  of  our  pi^ents,  else  all  our  knowledge  will  go  but  half-way 
to  relieye  or  core." 

I  took  the  book  into  the  consulting  room  with  me,  and  found  that  the 
owner  had  left  it  accidentally,  aa  I  had  surmised.  I  learned,  also,  that  she 
was  away  from  home;  and  the  Doctor  assured  me  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  the  work  remaining  in  my  hands^  for  awhile,  if  I  wished  to  peruae  it. 

"  Ton  can  bring  it  here  at  any  time ;  I  know  that  borrowed  hooka  are  ssfe 
with  you,"  he  added ;  "  and,  besides,  being  on  such  fiiendly  terms  with  |iias 
Hayward,  I  am  certain  she  would  let  you  haye  it." 

So  I  took  the  little  yolume  home  witii  me,  but  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
returning  it  before  accepting  an  inritation  to  the  sea;  therefore  it  accompanied 
me  on  my  journey,  for  I  was  going  by  rail,  and  I  generally  prefer  the  com- 
panionship of  a  book,  to  conyersation  with  my  fellow-trayellen. 

I  thouj^t  myself  fortunate^  in  this  instance,  in  securing  an  empty  carriage, 
for  I  was  a  little  behind  time,  and  the  train  apparently  on  the  eye  of  atardng. 

The  guard  abumned  the  door,  I  caught  sight  of  the  whistle  raised  to  his  lips, 
as  I  appropriated  the  two  farthest  seats  to  myself  not  thinking  that  there  was 
any  occasion  to  keep  watch  against  intruders,  got  out  my  book,  and  unfolded 
my  "  Times."  We  were  o£E^  at  least  I  ikncied  so,  when  a  delay  occurred.  I 
heard  an  agitated  yoice,  then  the  hurried  reply,  "This  way,  this  way,  as 
quickly  as  yon  can,  there^a  plenty  of  room  here."  The  door  was  thrown  open, 
some  shawls  and  a  cushion  were  hastily  fnranged  on  one  seat»  for  an  inyalid, 
who  was  lifted  in  tenderly  and  carefuUy  by  the  strong  arms  of  the  ffoard ;  a 
companion  foUowed,  who  continued  in  an  unsettled  physical  condition  for 
some  time  after  tiie  train  was  fSurly  in  motion.  I  heaixl,  rather  than  watched 
her  moyements.    I  did  not  look  at  her,  neither  did  I  glance  a  second  time  at 


th«  pile  ftoe  of  tho^  lamlid^  boik^  hioldiiig  up  my  aewspqMr  m  aa  effMliial 
bADier  to  ooavamt&Qn*  pluagtd  tt  oooe  into  the  leading  artiid& 

'' I  am  8Q117  to  dfetucb  jan,  air; — woold  it  greatly  inoravaniflDM  jmx  io 
taka  tlia  laaito  naav  thia  window  I  J£y  poor  young  friand  ia  Taay  iU»  and  tiM 
BQ&annoyi  bav  ^ravy  jwmIl" 

I atartod  np^wStfi tho vtmoat  a]a«iity;  thofirat tonaa d  tliat  ploaaawt fioAaa 
were  fiuniliar  to  me ;  but  I  waa  miatakan  Sn  imaghiing  nyaaU  noQgntsd. 
Ifljaa  Haywavd  thongfc*  aba.  waa  addreaaing  an  utter  arranger;  it  waa  aoi  till 
I  anawarad  liar  liy  namc^  or  pecfaapB  till  abe  oaug^t  aig^t  o£  tlia.  book  I  baU 
towsrda  hai^  thaA  aba  ramanbaBed  baving  met  me  in  Pcl  H.'b  waitiagaaon. 
We- both  did  our  beat  to  make  tbe  tnyalid  aa  eomfortable  aa  poaaiUiv  inMLibe 
abawla^  owabiumi,  &&,  wbu^  bad  been  ao  bovntiftdly  praidded.  How 
die  lo<dnd-H|nite  a  girL,  yet  wiitb  a  widow'a  oap  emnirnitng  hut  4bin» 
Hmm.  Sbe  thanked  na  betb  ftnbly  anongb  in  looiee,  peer  tbing;  bet 
loving^  gmtaAil  eyea  reatad  upon  Miaa  HaywardTa  &oe^  tQl  tkay  eloaed 
mora  in  pain;  and  tban,  wben  tbe  paroa;yatt  bad  aubaided,  aha  dieppod 
into  an  nnaaay  i^imbec.  Miaa  Hayward  tben  obangad  bar  poailiott  foe  a  aeaA 
beaide  me;— -aba  dearly  loyedaobat»  good  woman;  ao,  thmating  my 
paper  into  my  pockety  I  at  enea  reapendad  to  bar  oonTemi 
Sbe  waa  ao  atrangar  to  ma^  after  all  Dr.  B.  bad  told  me  about  her;  and 
book  wbiob  I  bad  been  pemaing  aifordad  ample  aoope  for  dSacnaaion^ 

^  Ob,  yea^  I  beard  from  Dr.  IL  te-day  tlmt  it  waa  in  your  banda^  bolt  eeB^ 
tamly  did  net  antidpaie  tbat  I  abovdd  £ill  in  witii  tbe  borrewer  ae  qaiaUj^" 

'*HaYie  yon  been  to  M.-«brBet  tbia  morning  f"  I  enquired. 

** Tea:  and  being  defcainad  tbera,  almoat  oaaaad  ua  to  lose  tbia  tmin.  1^ 
poor  yonng  ofaaige  eonld  not  be  admitted  to  tin  Doetor  qoite  ao  aoea  an  I 
wiabed.  Tho  Dotibar,  aa  yon  know,  cannot  be  induced  to  mftke  aa  am^oiii^ 
meut;  and,  aa  aba  waa  obUged  to  seat  in  tbe  waitingEOomy  we  took  our 
aAar  maiM^  otbem." 

Of  conma^  after  wfaet  the  Doetor  bad  told  me  aboui  Hiaa  Haywardfa 
g^ee,  I  waa  prepared  to  find  the  young  inyalid-traTeller  one  of  them-; 
Ifiaa  Hayward  aeamed  quite  reedy  to  aatiafy  my  onxioatty,  I  Teninrad  to 
a  little  about  her. 

"She  ia  a  veiy  intanaiing  oraatore— veiy,  and  ao  young  to  bo  a 
only  1&;  bnt,"  die  added,  dropping  her  Yoiee  atill  lower,  ''aha 
aaanned  to  a  man  of  pet  oam  dioioa,  fortunately  too,  aa  emta  tnand  out 
Y%rr  baaty  afidr  tliat  marriaga^  brongbt  about  by  her  &ther,  reported,  m 
millionaire^  died  inaolvent,  quato  anddenly,  three  daya  after  the  oaramoa^pc. 
Tbe  aourinplaw  of  bia  selaation  wee  juat  aa  much  a  aehnmer;  when  the  flnnnh. 
oama^  leaTing  her  pennileai^  be  died,"  abe  guanoed  again  anwionaly  Ummgtkm 
the  reatlaaa  uaeper,  "  tempomry  inaanity,  you  know,  waa  tbe  Teadiot  after  tbn 
inqueat.  The  double  abode  waa  too  muoh  both  for  bmin  and  atrength,  poor 
thing  1  aba  baa  never  been  the  aame  eraatnre  ainoe;  but  I  traat  tbat  ehaase 
of  aoane  and  careful  nurafaig  may  eventually  veatore  her— ahe  ia  quito  ~ 
leai^  but  dbe  ia  not  alwaya  hemelf— tboae  dreadfid  realilaea  baont  bar  ~ 
and  toiment  bar  ia  her  waking  bourn" 

MIm  Hayward  reaumed  her  aeat  hf  tbe  anfiFaier,  who  waa  agda  aamka^ 
talked  aoothinf^  to  her  for  aome  time,  leaTing  me  to  reflect  upon  her 
hiatory,  inatead  of  reading  my  paper.    Before  we  reached  ear  jonmay' 
I  learned  tbat  they  were  going  for  a  ounth  to  the  ae%  at  Dr.  B.'a 

Mi«  Hayward  aaid  that  be  waa  not  quto  ao  aanguine  of  a 
aaabeberaalfwaainaliiiedtobe;  but  ane  alwaya  Imd  hoped  for  the  baal^ 
abraya  intended  dmag  aa 

'' And  may  I  aak  whether  the  poor  yoong  iad^  baa  kmg  bean  aat 
of  yonraf 


"  EBm  IB  tbe  dMighter  of  uk  old  idiool Wow,  to  witoia  I  ynm  mnch  attached^ 
bat  who  ham  now  been  dead  some  yean.  Her  Hither  I  never  liked,  bo  kept 
up  no  interooorse  with  him  Binoe  that  erent.  Itww  in  Dr.  B.'b  waiting-coom 
that  I  reaomed  mr  aoq^oaintanoe  with  his  danghter." 

We  parted  at  matingB — ^I  waa  going  flui^er,  bnt  not  to  any  great  d|Mxnoe» 
and  M1B8  Hayward  expreaeed  ao  ooidial  a  hope  that  we  Bhomd  Boon  meet 
again,  that  I  promiaed  to  call  upon  her  the  fint  time  I  waa  in  that  nek h- 
boorhood.  I  did  bo  more  than  onoe,  bnt  waa  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  her 
at  home.  The  weather — ^it  was  in  September — ^was  too  beautifiil  to  be  wasted 
b^  remaining  in-doora,  ao  aha  and  the  yonng  widow  were  out  driTing^  or 
aaoling,  nearly  all  day. 

Montha  afterwarda  I  met  Miaa  Haywaid  In  aooiety,  at  Dr.  IL'a,  aha  waa 
pnaooomponied  by  any  prot^g^e~>for  a  wonder;  but  ahe  told  me  thtX  our 
mvalid  traTelling  eompanion  waa  atUl  her  guest,  quite  restored  mentally,  but 
too  weak  and  deiioate  to  enter  aa  jet  upon  the  career  of  goTemeaa,  the  only 
one  left  open  to  her — ^poor  thins,  if  she  persisted  in  refusing  the  home  offered 
her  by  the  benerolent  h^iy,  who  waa  not  related  to  her,  and  upon  whom 
therefore  ahe  oonaidered  ahe  had  no  daim.  Dr.  B.  and  IGbb  Haywaid  had  a 
Yeiy  long  oonfltbulation,  wfailat  other  gueata  were  amuahig  themaeWee  with 
chesSfe  muaio^  ftc..;  probably  they  were  diaouaaing  "caaea*'  Intimately  known 
to  both,  for  they  gaye  me  no  opportunityof  joining  in  their  strictly  priyata 
tdte-h-tdte.  However^  I  escorted  Ifiaa  Hayward  to  her  carriage  and,  aa  I 
shook  handa  with  hei^  ahe  observed — "If  ever  you  should  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Stonehouae^  be  aore  to  call  upon  me;  I  am  leaa*  Hkely  to  be 
abaent  than  when  at  Haatinga ;  if  you  want  to  §ee  me«  oome  before  one  o'cLock| 
if  only  to  leave  a  card,  afteiwarda.    Good  night.** 

But  the  netghboorhood  of  the  Stonehouae  waa  long  unvinted,  my  time 
being  taken  up  by  a  trip  to  the  Continent  and  a  duty  yisit  to  my  patrimony 
of  BeMdere,  in  which  it  muat  be  oonfeBaed  I  took  but  little  interoBt^  although 
popnlarly  oonaidered  "one  of  the  flnaat  aeata  in  the  county." 

Z)r.  R.  retired  from  tiie  profeaaion,  ao  the  waiting-room  no  longer  aflbrded 
the  opportunity  for  a  chance  meeting  with  Miaa  Hayward. 

At  length  came  a  certain  Christmas-tide,  when  a  recently  married  friend  of 
mine.sent  me  an  invitation,  which  I  all  the  more  gladly  accepted,  as  my  own 
fiunily  party  waa  now  entirely  broken  up,  and  I  could  not^  even  had  I  wiflhed 
ii^  have  drawn  together  ao  many  aa  halz-ardoaen  tolerably  aasorted  gueata  to 
fin  the  atately,  but  almoat  uninhabited,  palace  of  Belvidere. 

I  had  a  bitterly  oold  journey,  but  a  wann  wdoome  awaited  me ;  and  aa  w« 
dkatted  and  laughed  away  that  evening  it  atruok  me  that  Belvider^  aa  a 
reaidenoe,  would  be  leaa  iminviting,  could  I  find  an  attraction  for  my  fiireside 
similar  to  that  which  my  friend  had  taken  home  to  hia.  I  had  not  been 
at  all  an  impreaaionable  peraon,  nor  truth  to  aay,  despite  my  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages, one  upon  whom  my  few  lady  acquaintances  had  wasted  much  time 
In  attempting  to  captivate. 

I  had  certainly  been  on  the  point  of  thinking  about  proposittg,  merely  be- 
cause it  ia  a  aort  of  thing  whidi  it  ia  proper  to  do  once  m  a  ufo-time,  bnt 
foimd  oikt,  before  I  had  done  more  than  think  about  it^  tliat  the  lady  waa 
aeoretly  maixie^  and  had  been  doing  the  agreeable  to  me  to  propitiate  a 
wealthy  relative,  ere  divulgl^  that  fret 

I  had  never  again  given  matrimony  a  thonght^  till  thia  particular  Chriatmaa- 
evfl^  when  my  friend'a  evident  felidty,  aa  a  Benediot»  momentarily  auggeated 
it    By  the  next  morning  the  idea  had  vaniahed-— certainly  it  did  not  intrude 

rn  me  during  the  aervioe  conducted  in  that  prettily-aituated  little  oountiy 
rch. 
We  diacuoBed  the  aermon,  returned  the  friendly  greetinga  of  my  friend'a 
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firiendi,  u  we  bent  ovr  Btept  homewaidfly  thinking  alleotioiiftiely  of  iliA  obeay- 
braadhr  awaiting  na,  after  tiie  very  cold  walk. 

"  whoee  residenGe  la  that  f  I  enquired,  attracted  by  an  imposing  looking 
fiunily  manaion,  not  Texy  fiur  diatant  from  my  Mend'a  territory. 

"  It  ia  oalled  the  Stonehouae,  and  belongs  to  a  aomewhat  eooentritv  bnt  feiy 
benerolent^  maiden  lady,  llie  camte  who  preached  this  morning  ia  one  of 
the  prot^g^  ataying  wiUi  her ;  her  name  ia  — " 

"  Hay^imd  !"  I  broke  in,  much  to  the  aatoniahment  of  my  fdenda,  to  whom 
I  aoon  communicated  all  that  I  knew  about  her.  I  had  quite  fofgotton  the 
whereabonta  of  the  Stonehonae,  although  I  had  by  no  means  loat  my  interest 
in  ita  mistresa.  "  And  what  has  been  the  cause  of  the  curate  being  added  to 
Miaa  Harward's  list  of  nnfortunatea  f 

'*  Well,  he  had  been  orerworked  in  some  densely  populated  pariah  and  came 
down  to  recruit  his  strength  and  be  idle  for  awhile.  He  oertsinly  looked 
miserably  ill  when  he  first  arriyed,  but  I  should  pronounce  him  couTalesoent 
now.  I  suppose  the  pretty  young  widow — ^BGss  Hayward'a  companion— is 
the  real  cause  of  his  remaimng  so  long.    People  say  they  are  engaged." 

**  I  do  not  believe  that^"  observed  his  wife,  '*  I  fimpy  that'a  a  report.  When 
did  you  oyer  hear  of  two  eligiblea  being  under  the  same  roof  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  not  being  engaged  T* 

The  next  day  1  called  at  Misa  Hayward'a,  just  about  one  o'clock,  and  fbund 
her  fully  occupied  with  a  large  puty  of  cnildren,  who  were  apending  the 
Christmas  holidays  witb  her.  Children  left  at  school,  because  they  had  no 
home  to  go*  to — children  but  recently  orphaned,  perhapa,  and  some  with 
parents  in  too  much  affliction,  of  one  kind  or  another,  to  have  any  heart  for 
Christmaa  festivities.  It  was  a  motley  group,  but  a  very  mefrj  one,  that  I 
saw  gathered  round  the  large  table  in  the  spacious  dining-room,  for  they  had 
just  conmienced  their  early  dinner  when  I  was  announced. 

**  Come  in,  my  dear  sir,  glad  to  see  you ;  but  I  make  no  stranger  of  yon,  so 
we  wOl  go  on  with  our  work.    Perhaps  you  will  assist  ua." 

Which  I  did  most  willingly,  for  there  were  many  mouths  to  supply.  The 
sight  waa  as  pretty  as  it  was  unexpected.  The  curate  was  the  carver  at  one 
end.  Miss  Hayward  at  the  other,  the  young  widow,  now  looking  full  of  life 
and  spirits,  waa  cutting  up  meat  for  the  little  ones,  assisted  in  that  occupation 
by  a  lady  considerably  her  senior  in  age,  whom  I  not  incorrectly  imagined  to 
be  a  homeless  governess  out  of  employ. 

Curiosity  had,  I  own,  been  the  diief  incentive  to  my  first  visit  to  the  Stone- 
house;  but  other  feelings  drew  me  thither  again  and  again.  Somehow  or 
other  the  young  curate  found  his  health,  perfectly  established  very  shortly 
after  I  became  so  frequent  a  guest,  and  took  his  departure  from  the  village 
altogether.  I  believe  he  ia  now  a  missionary  in  a  far-off  locality,  in  whidk 
hemisphere  I  have  forgotten.  I  prolonged  my  visit — ^I  will  not  say  for  how 
many  months — ^perhaps  should  be  there  still,  but  for  the  unsatisfactoiy  con- 
dition of  a  certain  ""inftluable  residence"  which  requires  an  immense  amount 
of  painting  and  decorating,  before  it  vnll  be  in  proper  order  for  the  reception 
of  its  future  mistress.  Not  Miss  Hayward,  reader,  but  her  widowed  oom- 
panion ;  although  to  the  former  lady  I  acknowledge  an  unpayable  amount  of 
gratitude  :  for  who  knows  if  ever  I  diould  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find 
and  secure  my  **  fellow-shell"  if  I  had  not  first  made  Misa  Haywaid'a  ac- 
quaintance in 
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Slowly  the  gloom  gathered  oyer  the  West, 

And  the  Btonn-donds  loomed  black  in  their  place  of  mmat; 

And  idolea  hung  from  the  lone  workhouae  door. 

Where  ahiveringly  cowered  the  hungry  and  poor. 

Kight  came  swiftly  and  cold,  and  the  mow-mantled  itreet 

Faintly  echoed  the  sound  of  the  wayfarers'  feeL 

Not  a  star  gjlimmered  forth  the  bleak  midnight  to  cheer^ 

But  darknesa  and  poverty  dosed  oyer  all. 

And  enshrouded  the  dty  as  with  a  pall. 
On  that  dreariest  nighty  the  laat  night  of  the  year  t 

A  change,  a  mighty  diange^  in  the  night's  history;-— 

For  dance  and  song. 
And  wit  and  glee^ 

The  hours  prolongs 

In  reyelry  t  [bells^ 

And  out  the  bella,  the  clanging  bells,  the  joyous  bells^  the  midnight 
Proclaim  a  new  year  bom  !    Another  peal,  and  yet  another,  tells — 

How,  blythe  and  gay. 

They  ring  away 
The  old  yearns  misery,  the  new  yearns  mysteiy  I 

The  portals  of  the  joy-fllled  house  are  opened  wide^ 
And  all  the  street  is  flooded  o'er  with  light. 

And  one  steps  forth;  and,  quickly  by  his  slde^ 
A  muffled  maiden  brares  the  chilly  night. 

A  word,  a  look,  between  them,  and  they  come 

Forth  to  the  street  from  that  warm,  cheexful  home; 

And  hand  in  hand,  through  blinding  sleet  and  snow. 

With  happy  &oes  on  their  way  they  go. 

*  This  address  was  written  lor,  and  deliyered  at.  a  Drawing-room  Entertainment, 
in  lid  of  the  lipiehouse  Philanthropic  Society,  March  14th,  1850. 
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WLai  M6k  th«gr  on  thk  last  sight  of  the  year  f 
Wui  and  drtad  poTwty,. 

Hunger  and  woe^ 
Lying  in  highwaj% 
Doontepa  and  byewayi^ 
Cowering  ki  miMtyv 
fiheeted  iki  tBoir  I 

< 

Iliein  ia  a  miaaion  the  wretched  to  oheer  I 
Andy  ohy  who  shall  aay, 
ThAt>  by  night  or  by  day, 

Such  wodc  unrewarded  shall  be  f 
Not  to  us  ia  it  given 
By  our  Father  in  heayen 

The  ftill  measure  of  gQodneaa  to  aoe  I 

Th^  apeak  to  the  wretched  and  lighten  their  sorrow; 

They  render  to  misery  Pity  and  Loye ; 
Though  downcast  to-day,  make  them  happy  to-motroWf 

And  reap  their  reward  in  the  regions  abore. 
They  turn  not  away  from  those  desolate  creatures, 

So  cheerless  and  sad  in  their  measureless  grief^ 
But  cause  smiles  to  pass  oyer  their  paasiooleaa  tetunv^ 

Find  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  spying  relief  1 

Lead  a  hand.  Christian  Menda,  you  whoae  pruiea  are  ampler— 

'Tis  the  noblest  of  aims  to  diminish  distreas^^ 
And  you'll  neyer  regret  haying  set  the  example 

Of  making  the  sum  of  life's  bitterness  less  f 
Step  out  of  jfwir  happy  homes,  just  for  a  while^ 

And  enter  the  poor  man'a  cold  comfortlesa  cot; 
Best  assured  if  you  wake  on  his  features  a  smile^ 

'Tis  a  pledge  that  your  kindness  will  ne'er  be  foigot 

'Tia  a  maxim  laid  down  in  the  Volume  of  Truth, 

That  thia  la  Religion,  aye,  atezfing  and  pur»— 
To  yisit  the  widow  and  paranthass  youth 

Who  haye  poverty,  sorrow,  and  grief  to  endure  f 
Tour  humble  endeayoura  ahall  not  paaa  unheeded ; 

Hie  great  Friend  of  the  Flitherleaa  amilea  on  your  acheme; 
And  the  lone  onea  who  found  the  kind  aid  they  so  needed. 

May  look  back  on  their  past  aa  a  terrible  dream. 
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<SAPrER  I. 

*'  Book  hoiti,  8k  t "  laid  th«  porttr,  opamng  tht  door  of  a  Moond-cliM 
oamago,  and  half  thcuittng  me  ki;  amd  era  I  had  imU  Mttlad  in  my 
seat,  the  engine  gaTe  a  minatory  uiort,  and  I  was  off  to  town  to  oonmMiica 
my  mffdieal  etudiea.  For  the  ftnt  Ibw  railee  I  was  too  intent  on  the  tenUiar 
pointa  in  the  eoenexy  aiound  WiaUeten  to  notioe  my  only  feUow-trayeller ; 
bat  as  we  sped  away  from  thasoi  I  turned  my  aittenliion  to  a  slim  ilgnre  in 
the hr  cocaer^ fitthionabl^  dicseed,  end  tndked up ina  wann  trarelli^  rag. 
He  waa  reading  the  hospital  adTortisemmtts  in  the  Jammt,  genexnUy  inseorted 
prior  to  the  oommenoeaeat  of  a  session,  and  erer  and  anon  I  goi  a  glimpse 
of  his  quaint  odd  face,  dotted  with  stray  silken  hairs,  end  lit  up  by  ftmny 
blae  tyea  from  underneath  eiacod-looking  eyebsews. 

"  Here's  a  curiosity,"  thounit  I,  sidling  gradually  up  to  him,  yet  afanoet 
afraid  to  bveak  the  silence.  Then  ioUowed  a  Itw  minvtee  of  that  awfhl  sus- 
pense when  a  mutual  stook-taking  is  going  on  between  railway  passcngeis, 
Doth  of  US  stili  seendog  intent,  lie  on  his  paper,  I  on  the  scenery  with  its 
peeps  of  pastoral  soenea  and  dim  distant  hUk^  until  at  laet  our  eyes  finrly 
met,  and  my  friend  burst  into  what  should  ha?e  been  called  a  laugh,  but 
what  truth  compels  me  to  name,  a  whinny. 

*'WeU,  youngster,  am  I  the  first  man  you^re  seen  sinoe  you  were 
breeched,  that  you  keep  so  keen  an  eye  on  me^  Anything  like  yont 
Wimbletonians^^ 

I  bkished,  and  felt  ashamed.  A  ymrngstet,  indeed  I  I  wnaa  head  taller 
than  he,  and  certainly  more  of  a  man.  At  last  I  stammered  out,  **  I  thou^ 
yon  might  be  a  medical  student,  sir,  like  myaeU^  perhaps,  going  to  Lenoon 
to  stady»  but  I  didn't  like  to  ask  you.'* 

'*  Ah,  my  boy,  jolly  thing  too ! '' 

And  by  the  time  our  tnin  had  dragged  us  te  King's  Orose,  were  were  fast 
friends,  and  sallied  out  together,  and  got  comfertahle  and  oeey  reome,  with 
a  thin  cadaTecous  host,  a  aleek  plump  tiostess,  and  a  snuling  daughter,  at  a 
comfortable  disttnce  from  Quy's  HospitaL  We  read  togetiier,  smoked 
together,  and  were  inse^ablob  Yet  two  such  dissimttars  were  never 
blauded ;  he  was  a  precocity,  and  I,  poor  fellow,  nothing  but  a  plodder.  At 
leeturea  he  waa  always  taUy^ioing  away  into  some  bye-path  after  ol^eeta  of 
his  own»  instead  of  quietly  taking  notee ;  and  when  he  ebeuM  have  been 
dissecting,  he  generallT  had  some  more  important  study  in  hsnd,  or  would 
run  from  the  zoom  witn  the  colie  for  a  nip  of  brandy,  and  neter  return  any 
more  that  day.  NcTerthelees,  for  the  first  session  he  stood  high,  carried  eff 
several  prisea,  and  made  quite  a  sensation  with  vivid  fiashee  of  BMntal 
power.  But  he  was  alwave  n^^mf  a  fresh  hobby  hetse,  and  had  a  regular 
etud  of  them  at  hand,  each  of  whidi  he  mounted  in  turn,  and  rode  until 
they  were  blown  and  epavined,  and  then  he  found  snether  favourite.  I  am 
persuaded  he  would  have  made  hia  fortune  aa  a  Jockey. 

Ottf  third  Bsssiou  came  on,  and  both  ef  us  were  reading  herd  for  ex- 
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•mination.  One  morning,  about  a  fortnight  before  the  terrible  day»  he 
suddenly  mahed  into  my  room,  holding  aloft  a  paper  coTered  with  etrenge 
flffuree* 

•* Eureka !  Eureka  I "  he  cried,  ^'V^t  found  the  key  to  all  the  hidden 
languages  in  the  world.  There's  a  man  there  down  at  Bath  has  started  t 
new  style  of  writing.  Tts  been  at  work  at  it  all  night,  and  I'm  persuaded 
that  it's  intimately  connected  with  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  only  the  inrcntor 
don't  know.  Qregorv,  fellow,  look  here--they  are  words — ^yea,  words— no 
ffsmmon  about  it.  And  look  at  those  dots  and  those  curly- wurlies — sll 
language  put  in  a  new  and  startling  form.  Why,  we  can  scrawl  for  ever, 
and  none  of  our  professors  be  the  wiser,  and,  then,  look  what  power  of  mind 
it  giTes  us,  and  what  a  wide  field  it  opens  in  ancient  language.  I  think  they 
oaU  it  phonography.  You  speak  the  words  somehow  in  your  mind,  they 
nm  down  your  pen,  and  jump  into  pot-hooks  and  semi-circles  on  the  paper. ' 

And  he  went  rattting  along  like  a  crasy  fellow  for  at  least  ten  minutes  ere 
I  could  put  in  a  word. 

'*  My  dear  fellow,"  I  began  four  or  fire  times,  when  he  burst  out  afkcah, 
"just  remember  how  near  our  examination  is,  and  get  to  your  grindeia,  for 
I'm  sure  you're  neither  days  nor  nishts  to  lose." 

**Ah!  I  see,  I  see;  eyery  new  discoTcry  in  science  is  reeeiTed  with  a 
shower-bath  or  a  cAarteort.  Very  well,  I'll  go  to  Bath  as  you  wish  me  in 
your  heart,  though  you  haren't  said  as  much,  and  hold  a  oabalistie  con- 
Tcrsation  with  this  man  Abracadabra." 

He  was  missing  for  a  few  days,  but  duly  presented  himself  to  me  on  hii 
letura. 

*'  He's  a  fine  fellow,  my  boy  I "  he  burst  out,  "  none  of  your  narrow- 
minded  men,  but  a  philosopher.  I  used  to  think  philosophers  nerer 
bothered  themselves  with  terrestial  matters,  but  got  their  heads  stuck  in  the 
dottds,  and  left  nothing  but  their  dangling  legs  for  the  contemplation  of  dis- 
oonsolate  friends.  But  I  am  coming  to  beliere  such  men  get  their  under- 
standiuBS  polished  more  than  once  a  month,  and  are  not  foreetful  of  dean 
linen.  By  Jove  1  only  to  think  of  Plato  keeping  a  bookseller's  shop,  and 
retailing  dieap  American  enTclopes,  or  Socrates  editing  a  penny  '  Athenisa 
Blowpipe  1  • " 

We  were  smoking  our  cigars  in  my  room  on  the  ere  of  the  day  of  days, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  find  Carpenter  so  wdl  *'up,"  and  talking  so 
rationally,  but  I  made  some  allusion  to  his  newly-found  science,  snd 
Pegasus  started  wiUi  him  in  a  spanking  trot,  as  it  did  with  the  carrier's  cart 
in  Schiller'a  poem. 

*'  You  don  t  beliere  me— I  don't  expect  you  will,  until  I  have  discovered  the 
origin  of  all  the  alphabets  in  the  world,  and  through  my  new  language  shall 
be  able  to  say  ABC  with  a  Hottentot,  compare  notes  on  mano  with  sn 
Egyptian  maugraby,  and  talk  philosophy  with  a  Red  Indian  medicine-man. 
But  you  will  some  time.  I  found  Martin  Phonographicus  at  Bath  was 
quite  unoonadoua  of  the  actual  results  that  may  come  from  his  scheme,  so  I 
wasn't  going  to  tell  him,  not  I.  Talk  of  Semitic  alphabets,  and  those 
cuneiform  figures  that  nearly  sent  our  Assyrians  and  Kinevites  mad,  why 
they're  as  ^ain  as  possible— nothing  but  an  Eastern  system  of  writing  by 
sound,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  nasal  twang  in  it— a  sort  of  primevd 
Yankeei8m,you  Jmow.  But  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  all  my  secrets,  or 
perhaps  youUl  blab ;  but  look  here,"  he  added,  showing  me  a  row  of  queer 
figures,  *'  these  are  spells,  such  as  Merlin,  Paustus,  and  Cagliostro  used, 
nothing  but  runes  or  invocations,  you  know,  written  in  short-hand.  All 
nature  knows  my  language,  and  spirits,  winds,  electric  wires,  and  cTenr- 
thing ;  and  as  sooi^as  I  have  perfected  myself,  I  mesn  to  *  call  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep,'  like  Prospero,  by  my  dots,  lines,  and  wrigKleology.'*    And  he 
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puffed  a  moathfdl  of  imokft  hilf-way  aonM  the  room,  ind  irinked  at  me 
Btrtngely. 

Tlie  moniiiig  came.  We  took  a  final  eram  of  our  medieal  notea,  launtared 
the  afternoon  at  the  hoepital*  enduring  the  miaerable  Jokea  of  thoae  feUow- 
■tudenta  who  were  acquainted  with  our  coming  trial,  and  the  probable  con- 
dition of  our  nerroua  ayatema,  and  towarda  duak  wended  our  way  to  the 
college. 

Here  I  loat  fight  of  Carpenter,  until  haying  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  the 
tablea  and  examinera,  I  waa  uahered  into  a  room  where  aereral  atudenta  had 
already  anriTcd.  Here  I  found  Carpenter  Tcry  hilarioua,  and  making  auze  of 
haying  paased.  Preaendy  an  attendant  came  and  called  out  fiye  namea*  the 
lut  of  which  came  out  alowly,  "  Mr.  Carpen — ter."  He  followed  careleaalvt 
and,  although  we  knew  it,  it  waa  not  until  he  waa  officially  informed  of  it 
that  he  arrived  at  the  full  inglorioue  conaeioutneaa  of  having  been  plucked. 

He  hurried  home,  and  I  found  him  aoon  after  with  a  email  Leipaic  edition 
of  Homer  before  him,  reducing  the  lettera  into  lome  phonetic  lyatem,  whioh 
he  said  would  alike  interpret  Hebrew,  Sanskrit,  Chaldee,  and  PerMO.  I 
left  for  Wimbleton  a  few  daya  aubsequently,  and  the  last  I  heard  of  him  waa 
that  he  waa  getting  nearer  hia  key  to  universal  language,  and  did  not  care  a 
buttQn«toaa  or  a  finger-anip  for  M.  R.  C.  S.  B. 

CHAPTBR  n. 

A  TwsLTncoHTK  roUcd  by  with  it|  freight  of  busy  thoughts,  memories,  and 
sorrows,  and  I  waa  on  a  viait  to  a  medieal  friend  of  mine,  when  I  went  with 
him  one  morning  to  make  his  usual  calla  at  Whitecliffe  House.  It  waa  a 
delightful  spot,  a  quiet  lane,  hedged  by  tangled  briars,  holding  up  their 
sweet  dewy  flower-cops  aa  so  many  uma  of  incense  to  the  sun-god,  with 
rich  green  turf  for  a  pathway,  led  up  to  the  house.  Huge  white  brick  walla 
overgrown  with  ivy  aurrounded  it,  and  a  porter'a  lodige,  with  a  trelliced 
porch  amothered  in  hone3r8Uckle,  sent  a  thrill  of  expectation  and  deli|^ht 
through  me  as  we  entered.  I  waa  predisposed  for  musing,  and  the  nch 
perfume  floated  me  far  out  into  the  open  flelds  like  a  honey-hunting  bee. 
Scarcely  a  word  paaaed  between  me  and  my  friend  until  he  had  given  the 
horse  and  gig  in  charge  to  a  groom,  and  turned  to  me,  saying — 

"Tott  can  atroll  in  the  grounds  here;  I  shan't  be  long.  You'U  flnd 
plenty  to  interest  you." 

And  in  truth  I  did.  The  walls  were  high,  but  the  grounds  were  so 
disposed  that  from  a  central  knoll  a  aplendid  view  waa  obtained  over  the 
distant  country.  Close  at  hand  waa  the  gothio  spire  of  a  cemetery,  rising 
pure  and  white,  like  a  cloud  moulded  by  angel  fingera  up  in  the  everlasting 
blue,  and  in  the  dim  distance  a  range  of  wild  woody  hilla  lifted  their 
ahoiUdera  up  to  the  horison.  It  was  a  splendid  July  morning,  and  slipping 
into  a  Bummer-houie  hard  by,  unobserved  I  thought,  I  aat  down  quite 
enamoured. 

A  fit  of  musing  and  abatraction  came  over  me,  I  knew  scarcely  how ;  it 
waa  ao  involuntary,  ao  thoroughly  mesmeric.  I  was  suddenly  in  London, 
sitting  in  a  comfortable  comer  of  my  own  room  in  the  leathern  arm-chair, 
looking  at  mv  usual  morning  paper,  when  my  eyes  were  suddenly  caught 
by  a  name  I  knew,  and  I  read  on  dimly,  but  perfectly,  an  announcement 
aoxnething  like  the  following : — "The  discovery  of  a  new  power  of  interpret- 
ing the  hidden  principle  of  all  ancient  and  modem  languages  has  just  been 
made  by  Professor  Carpenter,  and  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  triumphs  of 
modem  genius.  His  work,  now  in  the  press,  detailing  the  entire  success  of 
hia  Aaayrian  expedition,  and  the  general  featurea  of  his  discovery,  la 
anxioualy  expected  bv  our  savans." — Alhenmnm. 


I  saw  the  letter*  distinctly,  engirt  br  a  swimming  mist;  And  whsn  I  liad 
Tmi  them  orer,  the  whote  Tision  passed  away,  and  my  eyes  were  tcstiBg  oa 
the  stony  eixrhns  just  OTer  the  garden  walla.  A  wild  Umng  of  smisafmi 
preased  upon  me,  and  almost  bore  awaj  my  reason  for  a  moment,  as  a  erowi 
of  drunken,  atagsering  bacchanals  mignt  hustle  and  huzzy  along  a  aober  nan. 

'*  Would  you  uke  to  aee  the  grounds.  Sir  ? "  aaid  a  man  lubitad  like  a 
gardener,  suddei^  standing  plump  before  me,  and  making  me  atazt  like  a 
man  in  some  terrible  nightmare,  I  liked  the  mam'a  nmd  and  boievoleBt 
expression,  and  so  I  answered,  after  a  pausoi  which  did  not  for  a  Trumwt 
dSsconcert  my  questioner,  "  Yes,  I  should." 

We  walked  together  fbr  some  distance,  and  he  pointed  out  to  me  vait 
nairely  the  chief  dl:!]eots  of  attraction,  giving  me  the  technical  namea  lioir  afl 
the  shrubs  and  flowera.    I  was  getting  quite  interested  in  the  man. 

''Ton  seem  to  be  quite  an  auUu>rity  here,**  I  Tentored  to.remark*  '*Iitfss 
defiifhtfol  spot.^ 

*'Ah!'*  he  replied  with  more  animation  in  him  than  I  had  aotissd 
bdfore,  ^  A  sweet  ^>ot,  indeed.    But  look  at  this  arbntua." 

He  half  pulled  me  towarda  it,  and  remaining  perfectly  motionleaB  vntfl  I 
had  completed  my  inspection  and  uttered  Tarioos  complimentary  iTfitimt«i> 
he  Tookea  me  fhU  in  the  fiice  with  the  same  bland  quiet  gaae. 

**  I  like  the  looks  of  you,"  he  began,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  looking 
carefully  and  obsenrantly  round  him,  **  I  don't  mind  tellinff  you  a  secret 
lamtAs  frmiettpett  iht  world  Jkaa  mow  99m!  Homer's  lyre  is  a  Jew's  hsip 
to  mine;  Shakespeare  himself  no  bettes  than  a  bcm&Bg  hedge««pamw. 
lly  Terses  are  reslly  splendid.  In  faat»  Tm  aeknowle^^  to  have  no  equal 
1  haye  oome  here  for  quietness  and  study,  to  give  my  genius  f^  awing,  yea 
know,  and  not  interrupt  the  would." 

I  began  to  feel  queer,  and  wiahed  the  fellow  away,  ao  I  hiuuoiaad  him  a 
litde. 

**  The  world  is  alwaya  jealoua  of  her  oldfavouritca,"  I  anawend,  ea.UBUisly 
confidentially. 

**  Ah.!  ah  I  ah  I  *'  he  chuckled,  "  do  you  know  I  am  wiiaing  a  new  epio— 
splendid  invocation  to  gaalight  in  the  beginning»-very  fiam  poem  giaad 
swell  in  the  verse — ^none  of  your  hop^and-oarnr-«io-alaBg  hesBameten 
neither.  No  one  but  you  knowa  I  am  writing  it,  and  the  beat  of  it  ia,  if  s  aB 
in  a  language  of  my  own— fine,  that !  "  mul  ha  ,ofauek2ed  again  as  if  lus 
mouth  waa  mil  of  a  hundred  email  marblea. 

Here  my  friend  appealed  in  the  diataaos,  and  I  mstiened  that  I  wMld 
follow  him. 

**  Ah !  ahl  nothing  like  a  real  geniua,  after  all !  I  like  the  looka  of  yok 
Here,  don't  go— here  s  a  part  of  my  epic,  book  the  aecond^JQat  nm  it  over 
at  vour  leisure,  and  give  me  your  opinion  when  you  oome  Attain*  I  like  the 
looks  of  you.    Tou'Q  find  it  a  aplendid  treat— grand  pocml" 

The  man  hastily  took  from  his  boeomapiecs  of  oairefnUy4olded  papai^ 
and  thrust  it  in  my  handa.  I  followed  my  friend  in  a  problematio  atate  of 
mind,  and  aa  we  drove  out  of  the  gate,  I  oau^t  a  glill^lae  of  the  poet 
leaning  oTer,  and  aeemingly  convening  familiarly,  withluaehniba. 

When  we  got  into  the  lane  I  pulled  out  my  paper,  and,  unfolding  it, 
found  it  covered  all  over  with  meamngless  eigne. 

'•  Look  what  that  £b11ow  gave  me,"  I  aaid  to  my  friend.  «« He  eaid  he  was 
a  grand  poet,  and  thia  was  part  of  a  aplendid  epio  he  waa  writing  in  aecset.*' 

•*  Yes,  yes ;  the  fellow's  one  of  the  imbeoiie  idiotic  patienta  of  the  Belreat 
He'a  always  bothering  people  with  hia  lines.  Mad,  mad — dean  mad,  aa  we 
i«ay  here.' 

"But  the  fellow  was  rational  enough  about  plaata,  and  sasmcd  quite 
ramiliar  with  them." 
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*' I  daresay;  bat  he'a  alwaya  mad  on  one  subfeet— writing.  I  am  told 
he  was  monthi  engaged  trying  to  dtsoover  the  analogy  of  all  known 
langoages  by  a  kind  of  phonetic  system,  and  the  npshot  <»  it  all  is  that  his 
firiends  hsTe  sent  him  here*" 

I  ftlt  almost  thonderstmck.  The  paper  I  had  seen  in  thought,  the  sodden 
appearance  of  the  man,  and  the  strange  circumstances  added  by  my  friend, 
made  me  sure  that  I  had  found  my  old  student-companion. 

**  Was  he  a  medioal  student  aH  one  tiasa^ "  I  asked  Bsrroiily. 

•^  Yes4  «t  Ouy%  I  " 

*'JiisS«o;  and  hit 

*  Is  Caqpenter. 


»» 


«^iaaa*««^— ^•■ia.««*aaa««aA^— ^^<M«^^— -^B^— ^a^M 


THE  USE  OF  TEARS. 


BY  OEOBOB  ntBDEKTCK,  BAKL  OP  CARUflUB. 


Ba  not  U17  teaia' too  havsh^  chid; 

Bepine  not  at  the  rising  siffh ; 
Who,  if  th^  might,  would  al wm  bid 

The  breast  be  stiUi  the  cheek  be  dry  f 

How  Uttlo  of  oorsel^as  we  know 

Before  a  grief  the  heart  has  fsli  1 
The  lessons  Hut  we  learn  of  woe 

Hay  bmce  the  mind,  as  well  ss  mslt. 

Hie  energies  too  stem  Ibr  mirlhy 

The  readi  of  thought,  the  strength  of  wfll« 
*Hid  cloud  and  tempest  have  their  birth— 

Through  blight  and  blast  their  coarse  foUIL 


Lore's  perfect  triumph  neter  crowned 

The  nope  unohequer'd  hy  a  pang; 
Ihe  gaudiest  wreatns  with  tiioms  are  bound; 

And  Sappho  wept  before  die  sang. 

Tears  at  each  pure  emotion  flow ;  | 

They  wait  on  Pity's  gentle  olaim-^  j 

On  Admiration's  fervid  glow — 

On  Piety's  seraphic  flame.  I 

'Tis  only  when  it  mourns  snd  fears  I 

The  loaded  spirit  feels  forgiven ; 
And  through  the  mist  of  faUmg  tears 

We  catch  the  dearait  glimpse  of  Heavsa 


LOST  AND  FOUND. 


Who  that  knows  ParU,  does  not  know  the  beaotifiil  old  tow«r  of  9t.  JaeqnM 
de  la  Boncherie,  near  the  sumptuouB  Hotel  de  Yille,  formerly  hidden  in  the 
midst  of  a  labyrinth  of  crooked,  narrow,  sunless,  filthy  alleys,  the  opprobriuia 
of  the  capital,  but  now  lifting  its  noble  proportions  into  the  bright  blue  iky, 
ihe  glory  of  a  large,  airy  square,  just  conyerted  into  a  tasteful  public  garden, 
and  opening,  on  either  hand,  upon  wide,  handsome  streets ;  presenting  to 
the  eye  long  perspectiTes  of  fine  buildings,  brilliant  ahops,  and  gay 
promenades ?  ao  spot  of  the  earth's  surfeuie — ^not  excepting  erea  the  most 
renowned  sites  of  unperial  Rome — could  furnish,  from  its  own  indiTidnsl 
history,  a  more  Taried  and  instructiTC  summary  of  historical  and  socisl 
Ticissitnde,  than  that  on  which  stands  my  favourite  tower  of  St.  Jacques  ds 
la  Boucherie. 

Among  the  crowd  of  mothers,  nurses,  babies,  and  loungers,  who  lost  no 
time  in  entering  on  the  enjoyment  of  the  pretty  garden  round  the  base  of  the 
tower,  I  had  once  or  twice  noticed  a  very  pretty,  neat-looking  young 
woman,  apparently  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  an  ouvrUrB ;  who  wsi 
always  accompanied  by  a  little  fellow  of  some  three  years,  of  whom  she 
took  the  greatest  care,  never  allowing  him  to  be  out  of  her  sight  for  an 
instant ;  and,  indeed,  scarcely  ever  letting  him  leave  hold  of  her  hand.  The 
child  was  always  neatly-dressed,  and  seemed  to  be  lively  and  intelligent. 
Something  about  the  appearance  of  both  of  them  interested  me ;  and  I  soon 
found  myself  looking  for  them  whenever  I  went  into  the  garden.  The  yoong 
woman  was  evidently  poor,  and  as  evidently  sorrowfuL  She  seemed  to  know 
nobody ;  and  looked  like  one  accustomed  to  live  alone,  and  bear  her  own 
troubles,  whatever  they  might  be,  in  silence  and  quiet.  I  could  not  help 
feeling  a  certain  curiosity  to  learn  her  history ;  but  was  at  a  loss  for  any 
decent  pretext  for  accosting  her.  All  at  once,  her  visits  to  the  garden 
seemed  to  cesse ;  at  least,  for  a  period  of  a  month  or  so,  I  saw  no  more  of 
her.  But  one  afternoon,  as  I  was  sitting,  vnth  a  book,  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  tower,  I  suddenly  bethought  me  of  the  young  woman  and  the  child ; 
and,  looking  round  involuntarily,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  them,  I  caught  sight 
of  them  just  entering  the  garden-gates.  The  young  woman  looked  paler  and 
shabbier  than  formerly,  and  the  child  was  evidently  recovering  from  an 
illness;  for  he  looked  wan  and  languid,  and  appeared  to  walk  with 
difficulty.  • 

"  Maman,  I'm  tired ! "  I  heard  him  exclaim,  as  they  approached  the 
place  where  I  was  sitting.  There  was  a  vacant  place  on  the  oench  beside 
me;  and  I  drew  my  gown  a  little  closer  to  make  room  for  them.  The 
young  woman  glanced  at  me  quickly  as  I  did  bo,  and  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation sat  down  beside  me,  lifting  the  child  upon  her  lap. 

*'  Eh  bien,  ehiri,  thou  shalt  rest  nicely  now,"  said  the  young  woman, 
caressing  him,  "  see  how  pretty  the  flowers  are,  and  how  warm  the  sun  is 
here ;  'twill  do  thee  good  mon  petit  ehou," 

*'  ifoman,  I'm  hungry !  "  said  the  little  fellow  presently,  laying  his  hesd 
on  her  shoulder. 

Thereupon  the  young  woman  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket,  and  drawing 
out  a  bit  of  bread,  carefully  folded  in  a  piece  of  pap«r,  ofiered  it  to  the 
child.  It  was  a  very  small  bit,  white,  and  quite  clean  ;  but  it  looked  dry 
and  uninviting. 
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**  I  don't  want  that !  Give  me  something  elae ! ''  cried  the  ohild,  fret- 
fully, turning  away  hit  head. 

'*  iiaman  has  nothing  else,  darling ! "  said  the  mother  in  a  low  Toioe, 
replacing  the  bread  in  the  paper,  and  putting  it  back  into  her  pocket  with  a 
•igh«  As  she  bent  forward  to  kiss  the  child's  forehead,  I  saw  tears  in  her 
ejes. 

It  so  happened  that  I  had  in  my  reticule  a  paper  of  sponge-cakes  that  I 
had  just  bought  for  a  little  pet  of  mine,  who  net er  fiails,  as  soon  as  she  sees 
me,  to  hold  out  a  pair  of  tiny  fat  paws  and  demands  a  **  punze-tate ; "  so, 
haying  taken  the  parcel  from  its  receptacle,  I  opened  it,  and  held  it  before 
the  child. 

"They  arp  very  wholesome,"  I  remarked  to  the  mother,  delighted  with 
the  opportunity  of  making  acquaintance  with  her,  and  determin<Ml  to  piofit 
by  it,  if  possible,  *'  and  I  hope  you  will  allow  your  Uttle  boy  to  take  one,  if 
he  likes  them." 

'*  Madame  is  a  thousand  times  too  good  I "  exclaimed  the  young  woman, 
blushing,  as  the  child  eagerly  stretched  out  its  thin  hand  to  the  paper,  **  my 
poor  litUe  Pierre  is  notTcry  well,  and  does  not  fancy  his  food;  but  I  fsar  it 
would  be  trespassing  too  far  on  the  kindness  of  Madame  ! " 

''Not  at  all,"  I  replied,  puttting  a  cake  into  the  outstretched  hand, 
"  there  are  plenty  of  cakes  in  the  paper,  as  you  see ;  and  I  am  yery  glad  to 
see  that  your  little  boy  likes  them/' 

The  ice  thus  broken,  I  soon  learned  that  the  young  woman  was  a  semp- 
stress, as  I  had  supposed,  and  would  fain  haye  gathered  a  few  particulars  of 
her  history ;  but  she  was  far  less  communicatiye  than  people  of  hw  class 
are  apt  to  be,  and  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution. 

I  therefore  obsenred,  with  affected  carelessness,  that  I  was  looking  for 
some  one  to  sew  for  me,  and  enquired  whether  she  could  undertake  the 
work  I  wished  to  get  done } 

She  replied  that  she  should  be  yery  glad  to  do  so,  as  her  little  boy's  ill- 
ness had  obliged  her  to  send  back  seweral  pieces  of  work  that  had  been 
entrusted  to  her ;  and,  the  child  not  being  yet  sufficiently  recoyered  for  her 
to  go  in  search  of  emplojrment,  she  had,  just  then,  nothing  in  hand. 

Haying  taken  her  address — which  proved  to  be  yery  near  my  own  resi- 
dence— and  insisted  on  her  accepting  the  parcel  of  sponge-cakes  for  her 
littie  boy,  I  left  the  garden,  feeling  more  than  eyer  interest^  for  this  young 
mother,  so  pretty,  modest,  and  uncomplaining,  and  yet  so  eyidently  solitary 
and  friendless  amidst  the  difficulties  and  temptations  of  the  great  city.  I 
felt  persuaded  that  there  must  be  some  painful  circumstances  in  her  history ; 
and  was  determined  that  any  aid  I  might  be  able  to  giye  her  in  surmounting 
them,  ^ould  not  be  wanting. 

AccOTdingly  I  took  an  early  opportunity  of  calling  on  the  little  sempstress, 
**  taking  a  few  informations  "  about  her,  as  is  the  phrase  and  the  custom 
here,  fr^m  the  portrets,  before  climbing  to  the  attic  in  which  she  liyed. 

I  thus  learned  that  Th^rdse  Dubecq  (I  forgot  to  say  that  such  was  the  name 
she  had  giyen  me  in  the  garden)  had  come  from  the  country  some  three  years 
ago,  aince  which  time  she  had  liyed  in  the  house,  in  which  she  was  mudi 
respected  as  a  "  quiet,  industrious  young  woman,  whom  no  one  could  say 
anything  asainst,  alUiough,*'  she  remarked,  **she  may,  or  may  not,  be  a 
widow,  as  she  stated  heraelf  to  be,  when  she  came ;  but,  yery  sure,  if  there's 
anything  wrong  in  that  quarter,  it  must  be  more  the  fault  of  other  people 
thati  her  own,  seeing  how  young  she  was  when  she  came,  and  how  well- 
eondueted  she  has  l^n  eyer  since.  Not  but  what  she  may  be  a  widow, 
after  idl«  as  she  says  she  is ;  only  it  seems  odd,  in  that  case,  that  she  should 
haye  no  friends  or  relations  to  look  to,"  continued  the  good  woman ;  **  but  it 
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li  )>reltf  ma^  8h«  ha*  bode,  lor  whim  I  muw  ter  littte  boy  so  Ul  of  <he  ' 
meaalet,  and  she  unable  to  go  on  with  her  tewing,  hftvinf  to  amo  him,  I 
advfied  her  to  apply  to  her  lamily  for  iwiilktanee,  bat  ahe  replied  that^ 
wife  en  orphan,  and  had  no  one  to  look  to  but  hereell"  The  portreaa  farther 
informed  nae  that  Th6rtee  DnbiBoq,  **  thou|^  m  good  needlewomanb  sained 
but  little,  as  having  no  connexions,  she  was  obliged  to  work  prineipuljr  far 
the ahope;  so  tiiat  the  expenses  of  the  ehild'fe  ilki€ss  most  navo  rednoed 
her  i&nanees  to  a  rerj  low  point.  And,  though  the  doctor  aaid*  he  needed 
meat  «nd  wine,  and  to  go  into  the  country^  (and  that  ThMae  wouM  aacri- 
fiee  everything  for  tliat  child,  who  waa  her  idol !)  of  eourae  ahe  ooold  give 
him  nothing  of  all  that ;  and  indeed  she  had  been  obliged  to  pawn  many  of 
her  clothes,  of  late,  having  been  unablo  to'  Woxlb" 

Having  learned  these  details^  I  made  my  way  opstain  to  the  yoong  aemp- 
stnse's  room.  It  was  very  humble,  but  very  clean ;  and  its  oeenpant  aeemsd 
very  fflad  to  see  the  little  roll  of  sewing  I  brought  her ;  the  price  of  whieh, 
paid  m  advance,  for  the  nonee,  hbWever,  (I  approve  of  that  sort  of  thing  in 
a  general  way)  enabled  her  to  provide  someuiing  more  nutritious  for  tin 
little  invalid  than  the  sponge-cakes  irMoh  had  formed  his  sole  diet  since  tiie 
dajvbefore. 

Th6rtee  executed  my  commission,  and  some  others  whidi  I  proooicd  for 
her,  so  weH,  that  a  friend  of  mine,  who  Uvea  in  the  country^  and  is  alwayi 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  wllo  need  one,  empowered  me^  shortly  | 
after  wards,  tosend  thelittle  sempstress  to  her,  for  a  month,  to  do  up  a  quantity 
of  making  and  mendings  taking  little  Pierre  with  her,  an  arrm^^ement  whien  | 
proved  verv  aatisfoctory  to  my  fiiend,  and*was  of  great  benefit  to  the  yoiu^ 
woman  and  her  child,  who  came  back  from  the  fresh  air  and  abundant  diet 
Aejr  had  been  enjoying,  looking  quit^  like  other  people* 

ftom  this  time  I  freouently  saw  Th^rAse^  and  gradually  learned  the  foots  > 
of  her  past  history.    She  had  been  left  an  orphan  in  her  childhood,  and  had  I 
lived  as  servant  in  the  house  of  a  peasant,  between  whose  eon  and  hoaelf  ' 
an  attachment  had  sprung  up.    Pierre  Blaaie  wished  to  marry  Th^rdse ;  bnt 
hii  parents  refused  their  consent  to  the  match,  thinking  he  ought  to  ftsd 
a  better  **  parti."    A  neighbour,  whose*  daug^bter  had  a  dot  of  about  an  aete 
and  a  quarter  of  land  cToSe  by  the  bit  possessed  by  Pierre's  father,  had,  it  , 
scfemed,  p^opoecd  to  the  latter  an  alliance^  matrimonial  and  territoiial, 
between  meiir  children ;  overtures  which  Pierre'e  parents  were  bent  upon 
aecijpting,  bot  which  Pierre  himself  waa  equally  bent  on  refusing.    While 
thian  were  at  tiiis  point  in  the  peasant's  household,  his  wifo  died ;  and  his 
son,  having  **  drawn  a  bad  number,"  was  drafted  into  the  snpy.    Findiog  ' 
it  'impossible  te  obtain  his  fother*s  consent  to  their  unicm,  Piem,  before 
joining  his  regiment,  persuaded  Th^rdse  to  accompany  him  to  a  neighbonring 
hamlet,  were  they  were  privately  mairied;  afler  which,  Pierre  oei  out  for 
his  new  quarters.    His  regiment,  soon  afler  he  had  joined  it,  waa  aent  to 
Algeriai  where  he  waa  attacked  wiUi  fever,  and  died,  after  a  brief  illness. 
On  'rceeiving  this  sad  intelligence  from  old  Blanc,  a  few  weeks  sfter  the 
son's  departure,  ThMse,  in  the  first  burnt  of  her  sorrow,  unfortunately 
betmyed  the  secret  of  her  clandestine  marriage;  and  the  peuaat,  futioaa  at 
thediseovery,  at  ooee  turned  her  out  of  his  lK>uaSi,  forbidding  her  ever  again 
to  brosa  his  ureshold.    Aa  Pierre,  like  Thirtee,  was  a  minor,  their  marriage, 
having  been  contracted  without  the  eonsent  oif  his  fother,  could  only*  'ac 
cording  to  French  kfw-»have  beootne  valid  after  the  expiration  of  a  term  of 
iQifee^TearSi'dnring  whidh  no  legal  opposition  should  have  been  ma^o  fo  it  by 
hisfMier.    Bat  this  tacit  validdtion  of  their  marriage,  on  which  Pieme  had 
counted,  was  now  prevented  by  the  unguarded  avouwls  of  Thtedse :  'and  the 
angry-fMlMr  had  little  difioulcy  in  e4usiflig  it  to  be  set  aside»  in  oiiier«  aa  he 
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dfldired,  thai  Th^r^M  mif^tumer  be  able  to  deibi  the  **cibcti  "  to  wfaioh 
titer  hii  decease,  she  woald  hate  been  entitled,  as  the  widow  of  his  son. 

The  untortanate  glfl«  having  in  Tain  endeavoured  to  ilnd  employment  in 
the  village— where  the  ealnmnies  indostrioosly  eireulated  against  her  by  the 
pesssals  whoee  daughter  Pierre  had  refbsed  to  marry,  and  bj  old  Blane, 
who  aoensed  her  of  having  "  bewitohed"  his  son,  had  eaused  her  to  be  re- 
gMrded  vrith  general  suapieiQn  and  ill-vrilrl-- otterlv  friendless,  and  looking 
tewaid  to  an  event,  the  prospeet  of  whieh  ftUed  her  alternately  with  joy 
a«d  with  dismay,  formed  the  desperate  resolution  of  coming  to  Paris,  where 
she  hoped  to  be  out  of  the  ai^ht  of  all  who  had  ever  known  her,  and  to  sup- 
port herself  sad  her  infant  with  her  needle. 

Her  slender  saTings,  together  with  the  small  sum,  which  was  all  that 
Fiarre  conld  give  her  when  he  left,  barely  sufficed  for  her  joumev ;  which  she 
aeoomplished  mostly  on  foot,  with,  the  help  of  an  occasional  lin  in  the  carts 
that  overtook  her  on  the  road.  One  of  these,  howerer,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  tiie  metropolis,  was  of  great  service  to  her,  te  the  wife  of  the  owner  of 
^e  vehide  happened  to  be  in  it ;  and  haTing  learned  that  the  young  peasant- 
girl  was  without  friends  or  resources,  adrised  her  to  apply  at  onee  for 
ndmimion  to  the  great  Aoipiet  of  La  Maternity,  where  thousands  of  destitute 
women  are  reosived  gratis,  every  year,  for  the  period  of  their  lying-in.  The 
nood  woman,  not  content  with  profEering  this  counsel,  proposed,  on  reaching 
Paris,  to  take  her  immediately  to  the  institution,  and  to  see  her  safely 
received  within  its  walls;  an  offitf  which  was  thankfully  accepted  by 
Xheresct. 

On  quitting  the  Maternity,  a*fortnight  after  the  birth  of  her  ehild,  with 
the  small  sum  of  money  given  to  all  mothers  who  declare  their  intention  of 
retaining  their  infant  (those  renounced  by  their  mothers  being  sent  to  the 
Tomidling  Hospital),  ThMse  had  taken  the  room  in  which,  under  the 
sMomed  of  ThMse  Dubecq,  she  had  remained,  as  the  reader  already  knows, 
until  I  found  her  out. 

The  memonr  of  the  ehild'21  father  Tb^te  still  dierished  with  unchanged 
^lEti»tiof>.  ••  He  meant  no  harm,  and  if  he  had  liTod  he  would  haTe  done 
the  right  thing  by  Pierre  and  me,'*  was  her  sole  comment  on  the  past ;  as 
the  briaging'vup  of  her  child  honestly,  and  as  she  thought  its  father  would 
bttre  approved,  was  the  sole  idea  she  seemed  to  haTe  for  the  future. 

It  was  impoMiUe  not  to  be  intereeted  on  behalf  of  this  ill-starred,  fUend- 
leaa  young  creature,  bearing  the  hsrdships  of  her  lot  so  patiently,  and  mani- 
foating  so  entire  a  devotion  to  her  child ;  and  as  she  executed  with  skill  and 
ptiBOtuality  all  the  sewing  entrusted  to  her,  I  found  it  no  Tery  difficult 
■aatter  to  secure  for  her,  among  my  friends,  as  much  work  as  she  could  get 
through  with. 

liiTmgnear  me,  as  already  remarked,  she  was  often  at  mj  house ;  some- 
times  bringing  home  sewing  she  had  done  for  me,  at  others,  being  sent  for  to 
iMid  an  occasional  hand  in  the  kitchen  when  company  was  expected,  or  any 
other  household  emergency  rendered  a  little  assistance  necessary.  At  such 
cimea,  ThMse  was  inTsnably  aoeompanied  by  her  diild,  now  becoming  a 
hsndaome  and  intelligent  little  fellow,  and  rapidly  approaching  the  epoch  at 
TKiiioh  he  waa  to  be  aent  to  the  public  school  of  the  quarter  in  which  we 
liTod ;  the  child,  meantkoe,  having  struck  up  a  warm  fHendship  with  the 

*    tvro  litUe  sens  of  my  portress,  who  were  about  his  own  age,  and  ncTcr  failing 

\    tm  p«as  an  hour  or  two  in  playing  with  them  in  the  court  below,  whencTcr 

i    be  ncGompaaied  his  mother  to  mj  house. 

I         Things  were  in  thie  state  with  my  pr«>tty  littte  protigf  when  the  late 
TtrtiM  war  broke  out;  the  audden  awaking  of  martial  ardour,  snd  the 

1     pcominenee  thereupon  giTcn  to  the  army  and  eeety  thing  lalatiag  to  it,  re- 
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Tiding  the  memoiy  of  Thirtee'i  old  sorrows,  and  esUing  up  all  her  finiir 
regrets. 

**  My  poor  Pierre  would  have  made  a  first-rate  soldier,  he  was  so  strong 
and  so  braTe,"  she  would  say,  wiping  away  a  few  tears ;  **  and  who  knowB  . 
what  he  might  haTO  become,  if  it  had  pleased  the  good  Ood  to  spare  his  life." 

The  sight  of  soldiers  had  thus  a  depressing  effect  upon  Th^rtee;  sad 
though  she  nerer  failed,  when  a  body  of  troops  happened  to  march  by,  to  lift 
little  Pierre  in  her  arms,  and  cause  him  to  salute  them  with  his  hand  for  the 
loTc  of  the  father  he  had  never  known,  she  herself,  after  one  of  theae  rcnspa- 
tre»,  was  always  silent  end  sad  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

When  the  campaign  was  brought  so  suddenly  to  an  end,  and  it  was  sn- 
nounced  that  the  returning  troops  would  make  their  triumphal  entry  into 
Paris,  my  serTsnts,  like  everybody  else,  were  of  course  agog  to  witnea  a 
spectacle  which  it  was  known  that  the  government  and  Uie  munidpil 
authorities  had  determined  shouUl  surpass  in  splendour  all  the  pagesati 
hitherto  beheld  in  this  ^ay  capital ;  and  having,  equally  as  a  matter  ef 
course,  obtained  permission  to  witness  the  show,  they  invited  Th6r^  to 
accompany  them. 

But  Th6rtee  declined  this  invitation.  The  sight  of  the  serried  rsnki 
among  whom  her  lost  soldier  would  probably  have  been,  had  not  his  csieer 
been  so  suddenly  cut  short,  was  more  than  she  could  bear ;  and  she  hsd 
made  up  her  mind  to  stay  in-doors  with  little  Pierre,  quite  out  of  the  wsy 
of  sights  and  sounds  that  could  only  have  caused  her  useless  pain. 

'*  If  it  be  so,"  I  replied,  when  mv  maid  had  taken  an  opportunity  of  im- 
parting to  me  the  young  semphtress  s  refusal,  and  its  motive,  "  ask  Th^rte 
to  come  and  stay  here  with  Pierre,  while  you  are  all  out,  and  get  things 
ready  for  cook's  return.  She  will  perhaps  feel  less  lonely  here  than  in  her 
own  little  room ;  and  as  she  can  stay  and  dine  with  you,  the  day  will  not  be 
altogether  a  sad  one  for  her,  after  all.'*  This  arrangement  waa  gratefnUy 
accepted  by  Th^i^,  who  accordingly  made  her  appearance  at  my  houae, 
with  Pierre,  early  on  the  Sunday  morning  appointed  for  the  entry,  and  pre- 
pared to  take  care  of  my  deserted  rooms  in  the  absence  of  iheix  usosl 
inmates. 

Of  the  appearance  of  this  brilliant  capital  on  that  bright  Auguat  day— of 
the  triumphal  arches  spanning  the  Boulevards,  the  flags,  streamers,  garlsnds,  ' 
draperies,  and  mottoes,  stretching  across  the  streets,  fluttering  from  ralooaiei, 
and  depending  across  the  handsome  fronts  of  the  white  freestone  houses  ;— 
of  the  beautiful  rue  de  la  Paix,  with  its  colossal  statue  of  Peace  (whose 
fingers,  one  could  hardly  help  thinking,  must  have  been  strangely  tempted  to 
perform  a  suggestive  fantasia  on  nothing,  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  its 
nose  !)  its  g<Md  and  velvet  hangings,  snd  gilded  Victories,  standing  on  lofty 
pillars,  and  holding  gilded  laurel- wreaths  in  their  outstretched  hands  ;~or 
of  the  Place  YendSme,  transformed  into  a  magnificent  drawing*>room  for  the 
Court,  the  "Great  Bodies  of  the  State,"  the  Ambassadors,  and  other 
favoured  mortals  possessing  a  prescriptive  right  to  admission  to  this  crowning 
point  of  the  gay  scene,  it  were  needless  to  enter  on  a  description  hut. 
Equslly  needless  were  it  to  enlarge  upon  the  vastness  and  good-humour  of 
the  crowd  that  was  packed,  in  the  dense  mass,  to  the  numt^r  of  some  Ave 
hundred  thousand,  on  the  pavements  skirting  the  line  of  msrch,  from  the 
Place  de'la  Bastille— where  the  Emperor,  with  his  brilliant  staffs  met  the 
entering  troops — to  the  Place  Vend6me,  whither  he  preceded  their  ad- 
vancing lines,  and  where  he  remained  on  his  glossy  bay  charger,  while  the 
sixty  thonssnd  troops,  chosen  to  represent  the  victorious  srmy,  defiled  before 
him.  Hie  details  of  this  msgnificent  pageant,  with  its  banda  of  wounded 
and  convalescents,  the  cannon  and  colours  that  had  played  so  conspicuous  s 
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part  in  the  brief  but  bloody  drama  then  brought  to  a  close,  the  splendid 
accoutrements  of  the  Guard ;  the  worn  and  faded  uniforms  of  the  indomi- 
table troops  of  the  line ;  the  Zouaves,  with  their  bronsed  faces  and  jaunty 
air ;  the  ebouoskinned  Turcos,  picturesque  but  ferocious,  with  their  white 
teeth  and  turbans,  their  Oriental  costume,  and  the  crescent  on  their  colours ; 
the  acclamations  that  almost  drowned  the  music  of  the  military  bands,  the 
waving  of  handkerchiefs,  the  avalanche  of  bouquets,  and  the  dartings  in  and 
out  of  excited  civilians  hugging  and  kissing  some  friend  or  relative  as  he 
msrched  by, — ^are  all  fresh  m  everyone's  memory.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  the 
brilUant  celebration  over,  and  the  violent  showers  which  had  fallen  during 
the  day,  being  succeeded  by  the  brightest  sunshine,  we  secured  the  first 
empty  voUure  that  could  be  found,  and  drove  home,  rejoicing,  not  a  little,  at 
the  thought  of  the  rest  and  dinner  awaiting  us,  after  the  excitement  and 
fatigue  of  the  day. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  I  was  startled  by  seeing  my  portress,  with  a  face  of 
great  consternation,  evidently  on  the  look-out  for  my  return.  From  her  I 
learned  that  little  Pierre,  who  had  been  left  with  her  children,  as  usual,  to 
plav  in  the  court,  while  his  mother  went  up  to  my  apartment,  was  missing ; 
snd  that  his  mother,  in  an  agony  of  anxiety  and  tenx>r,  had  rushed  off  to 
look  for  him,  some  hours  before,  and  had  not  been  heard  of  since.  It  ap- 
peared, that  the  children  of  the  portress,  who  were  longing  to  see  the  entry, 
had  slipped  off,  unknown  to  their  mother,  and  had  gone  on  in  the  direction 
of  the  Boulevards,  taking  little  Pierre  with  them ;  until  becoming  frightened 
at  the  dense  crowd,  amidat  which  they  had  found  themselves,  as  they  neared 
the  line  of  the  procession,  they  had  mnde  the  best  of  their  way  home  again, 
but  without  Pierre,  from  whom  they  had  been  aeparated  in  the  crowd,  and 
of  whom  they  had  loat  all  trace  in  an  instant. 

As  it  was  most  improbable  that  Th#rdse  would  be  able  to  find  her  child  by 
her  own.  unaided  exertions,  I  drove  to  die  nearest  police-station,  and  soon 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  thcmatter  was  in  the  right  hands,  and 
that  the  lost  child  would  at  once  be  seachec^  for  in  every  quarter  of  Paris, 
and  restored,  as  soon  as  found,  to  its  mother.  But  so  many  accidents  might 
have  happened  to  him,  and  so  many  terrible  tales  of  children  kidnapped 
rushed  into  my  mind,  Uiat  I  could  not  doubt  but  that  poor  Th^rise  must  be 
in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  distraction. 

Any  attempt  to  follow  the  latter,  in  her  wild  rush  in  search  of  the  child, 
was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  I  sent  to  the  people  of  the  house  in 
which  she  lived,  desiring  them  to  let  me  know  when  she  returned,  as  I 
supposed  she  would  do,  if  only  to  know  if  little  Pierre  had  found  his  way 
home  during  her  absence ;  and  waited,  with  great  anxiety,  for  news  of  the 
two  fugitives. 

Late  in  the  evening,  a  messsge  informed  me  that  Th6r^  was  at  home,  but 
still  wi^out  news  of  the  child:  that  she  *'  was  out  of  herself,*'  and  bent  on 
setting  off  again  to  resume  her  search ;  a  proceeding  very  natural  on  her 
part,  but  one  which  could  evidently  do  no  good  whatever.  So  I  put  on  my 
Donnet  and  shawl,  and  taking  a  servant  with  me,  hastened  off  to  my  unfor- 
tunate protig4€^  whom  I  found,  in  truth,  almost  beside  herself ;  and  trouble 
enough  I  had  in  persuading  the  poor  girl,  as  I  at  length  succeeded  in  doing, 
to  remain  quietly  at  home,  and  trust  to  the  intelligent  activity  of  the  police, 
whose  service  is  so  efficiently  organised  here,  and  who,  thanks  to  the  city- 
telegraph,  hold  instantaneous  communication  with  everv  quarter  of  the 
town.  With  some  trouble,  too,  I  persuaded  her  also  to  take  some  nourish- 
ment, of  which  she  stood  sorely  in  need ;  but  such  wss  her  state  of  excite- 
ment and  distress  that  I  really  could  not  bear  to  leave  her  alone  in  her 
misery^  and  determined  to  remain  with  her  through  the  night,  if  no  news 
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trrived  of  the  child.  BTery  half-hour  idt  Mrrant  went  to  the  poUce-effiee* 
which  WM  lackily  idoee  hji  but  half  houn,  and  houxs,  aueeeeded  om 
another,  and  atUl  no  tidings  of  him  had  been  obtained. 

The  ikct  of  litde  Pierre'e  dieappearanee  haring  soon  become  known  to  the 
neighbours,  seyeral  aealous  TiMonteers  had  starud  off  for  the  purpose  of 
searching  for  him  in  all  the  streets  through  which  the  little  truants  had 
passed  on  their  unlucky  expedition.  These  had  now  come  back,  one  by  one, 
as  evening  wore  on ;  but  none  of  them  had  been  able  to  learn  anything  of 
the  child. 

The  night  was  sultry,  and  the  window  of  Thirise's  little  room  was  4eft 
open.  The  clocks  had  just  tolled  one,  and  the  stillness  of  the  streett  wm 
now  only  broken  by  an  occasional  foot£idl.  In  the  poor  sempstreaa's  cham- 
ber, only  her  heavy  passionate  sobs  were  audible,  from  time  to  time,  as  she 
raised  herself  out  of  her  chair  to  listen,  only  to  fall  back  again,  heart^siBk 
and  despairing. 

Despite  the  sincerity  of  my  sympathy  for  the  poor  young  mother,  and  my 
anxiety  respecting  the  lost  child,  I  was  just  becoming  conscious  of  an  un- 
comfortable stiffness  of  the  eyelids,  when  I  suddenly  heard  a  sound  of  fast 
and  voices  coming  down  the  street,  and  followed  by  a  loud  ring  at  the 
house-door.  More  like  the  bound  of  a  panther,  than  the  movement  of  a 
Christian  woman,  was  the  spring  with  whi^  ThMse  leapt  from  her  ehair, 
and  down  the  long  staircase,  as  her  ear  took  in  theee  welcome  sounds. 
Surely  little  Pierre  was  found  at  last,  but  in  what  condition  } 

"Heaven  grant  the  little  monkey  be  safe  and  sound!"  was  my  mantal 
ejaculation,  as  I  hastened  after  her. 

We  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  just  as  the  porter,  in  answer  to  the 
noisy  summons  from  without,  had  jerked  open  the  porte  coehir€ ;  a  about  ef  i 
welcome  from  that  penonage,  his  wife,  and  several  tenanu  of  the  houee,  who 
had  put  their  nignt-capped  heads  out  of  their  respective  windows,  in 
sympathy  with  the  presumed  cause  of  this  late  appeal  to  the  door-bsQ, 
accompanying  the  entrance  of  ^  good-looking  young  soldier,  who  waa  cras^ 
ing  the  court  with  the  missing  child  seated  in  triumph  on  his  shoulder,  and 
a  gj^up  oi  soldiers  and  policemen  following  close  behind. 

Th^r^se  had  rushed  forwaid,  in  her  wild  joy,  to  seiie  her  child ;  but 
stopped  short,  half-iainting,  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  young  soldiec^a  free. 

•«  Piene ! " 

"  Th6r^e  I " 

The  recognition  was  mutual  and  instantaneous.  The  young  soldier,  who 
had  thus  brought  back  the  missing  child,  and  in  whose  strong  arms  the  poor, 
fonaken  girl,  was  now  clasped  so  tenderly,  was,  as  my  readers  have  doubts 
less  divined  already,  no  other  than  her  long-lost  lover,  Pierre  Blanc 

The  rest  of  this  little  history  mav  be  briefly  told.  I  have  mereW  to  add, 
that  the  false  report  of  Pierre's  death  had  arisen  from  the  decease  of  another 
soldier  of  the  same  name ;  a  mistake  which  had  not  been  rectified  until  after 
Th6r«se  had  left  the  village.  On  learning  that  his  son  was  still  living.  Old 
Blanc  had  duly  notified  him  of  the  setting  aside  of  his  marriage,  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  Th6r^se ;  and  Pierre,  whose  determination  to  make  her  his 
wife  was  only  strengthened  by  his  fiither's  harshness,  had  caused  various 
enquiries  to  be  made  after  her,  through  the  Colonel  of  his  regiment,  to  whom 
he  had  imparted  his  history,  and  his  anxieties  on  her  account.  At  the  solici- 
tations of  that  officer,  the  wmire  of  the  village  had  been  applied  to  for  infor- 
mation reepecting  lli^rdse ;  but,  as  she  nad  quitted  the  neighbourhood 
without  informing  any  one  of  her  intentions,  it  was  impossible  to  disoover 
any  trace  of  her  whereabout.  After  a  suy  of  nearly  four  years  in  Algeria, 
during  which  period  Pierre  had  never  ceased  his  mdeavoun  lo  obtain 
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tidings  of  ThCrtee,  and  had  regularly  remitted  all  his  saTings  to  the  matr« 
of  his  Tillage  for  her  use,  in  ease  that  functionary  had  been  able  to  disooTer 
her  retreat,  his  regiment  had  been*ordered  to  Italy,  where  it  had  taken  part 
in  various  engagements,  and  whence  it  had  returned  just  in  time  to  take  part 
in  the  '*  $olmmU^  "  of  that  memorable  day. 

As  Pierre,  with  his  regiment,  was  marching  off  to  quarters,  he  had  sud* 
denly  come  upon  a  young  child  who  was  standing  in  the  line  of  march,  to 
whiui  it  seemed  to  haTe  found  its  way  through  the  legs  of  the  soldiers 
stationed  on  suard  along  the  pavement;  and  yiudiiig  to  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  had  picked  up  the  little  child,  plaoed  him  on  his  shoulder,  and 
mardhed  off  with  him,  just  ss  a  a^rpeant  ds  frilU  was  ^preaching  the  diild, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  putting  him  back  into  the  crowd.  Being 
near  the  barracks  where  they  were  to  dine,  Pierre,— with  whom  his  new 
acquaintance  was  soon  on  the  best  poasible  terms  determined  to  keep  him 
to  share  his  dinner. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Turcos— who  inspired  to  much  apprehension  in 
the  minds  of  the  Paris  shopkeepers,  and  were  marched  out  of  the  city  as  soon 
as  the  procession  was  over — all  the  soldiers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  entry, 
had  received  permission  to  spend  the  night  as  thev  liked;  and  Pierre 
consequently  counted  on  being  able  to  take  the  chlla  home  directly  alter 
dinner.  Scarcely,  however,  had  Pierre  reached  the  barracks,  when  he  was 
lent  for  by  his  Colonel,  and  hastily  committed  his  little  charge  to  a  comrade, 
who  promised  to  take  care  of  him  until  he  returned.  The  business  on  which 
Pierre  had  been  sent  for,  detained  him  for  a  couple  of  hours ;  and  on  re- 
turning to  the  barracks  he  found  that  his  comrade  had  gone  ofi^  with  several 
others,  to  one  of  the  theatres,  taking  the  child  with  him.  On  their  retiim, 
Pierre  lost  no  time  in  carrying  the  Uttle  truant  home  to  his  mother,  whose 
address  he  was,  fortunately,  able  to  give  correctly ;  but  as  the  child  had  given 
the  name  which  Th^r^e — ^with  a  view  to  the  more  effectual  concealment  of 
her  whereabout — had  tiJ^en  when  she  came  to  Paris,  the  young  soldier  was 
altogether  unsuspicious  of  the  surprise  awaiting  him. 

The  joy  of  all  parties  at  thjs  unlooked-for  meeting  may  be  easily  imagined. 
Pierre  Senior,  whose  pride  in  the  possession  of  the  son  and  heir  so  strangely 
discovered,  is  only  equalled  by  the  delight  of  Pierre  Junior  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  sire,  and  who  has  now  reached  an  age  at  which  he  is  legally 
independent  of  paternal  authority,  lost  no  time  in  repairing  the  short- 
comings of  the  past.  The  marriage  of  this  humble  couple,  so  happily  re- 
united, took  place  as  soon  as  the  formalities  of  the  French  matrimonial  law 
could  be  gone  through  with ;  and  gave  more  sincere  satisfadtion  to  the  few 
who  witnessed  it,  t^n  might  have  been  afforded  by  many  a  more  brilliant 
Bffiur  of  the  same  kind. 

In  a  oouple  of  years,  Pierre  hopes  to  leave  the  army — to  settle  quietly  to 
some  honest  calling,  by  which,  with  the  aid  of  his  industrious  wife—now  as 
^ppy  as  the  day  is  long— he  will  be  able  to  gain  a  fair  livelihood.  Mean- 
time, Th^r^  is  living  on  in  her  old  roomi  and  working  even  more  busily 
than  before ;  her  earnings  being  destined  to  furnish  the  future  home  whicn 
^e  is  bent  on  getting  ready  for  her  husband's  return.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  old  Blano  has  shown  no  symptoms  of  relenting ;  but,  ss  his  son's 
marriage  is  now  a  faii  aeeompU,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  existence  of  a 
grandchild,  and  the  excellent  conduct  of  its  mo^er,  may  eventually  mollify 
his  obstinate  resolutions ;  in  which  case,  I  must  resign  myself  to  losing  Ihm 
■ervices  of  my  little  sempstress  a  few  years  sooner  than  might  otherwise 
have  been  the  case. 

A.  B. 


LABOUE. 


Faitbi  not  to  dream  of  the  future  before  us ; 
Pftuae  not  to  weep  the  wild  cares  that  oomo  o' 
Hark  I  how  creation's  deep  musical  chorus 

Unintermitting  goes  up  into  hearen ! 
Kerer  the  ocean  waye  falters  in  flowing ; 
Nerer  the  little  seed  stayeth  its  growing ; 
More  and  more  richly  the  rose-heart  keeps 

Till  from  its  nourishing  stem  it  is  riTcn. 

*'  Labour  is  worship  !  '*  the  robin  is  singing ; 
"  Labour  is  worship !  "  the  wild  bee  is  ringing — 
Listen !  that  eloquent  whisper  unspringing, 

Speaks  to  the  soul  from  out  Nature's  grat  heart. 
From  the  dark  cloud  flows  the  life-eiying  shower ; 
From  the  rough  sod  blows  the  soft-oreathing  flower ; 
From  the  small  insect  the  rich  coral  bower — 

Onlj  man,  in  the  plan,  ever  shrinks  from  his  part. 


Labour  is  life  !  'Tis  the  still  water 
Idleness  erer  despaireth,  bewaileth ; 
Kein>  the  watch  wound,  for  the  dark  rust  assaileth ; 

Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon. 
Labour  is  glory  !    The  fljing  cloud  lightens ; 
Only  the  waying  wing  changes  and  brightens ; 
Idle  hearts  only  the  dark  future  frightens — 

Play  the  sweet  keys  wouldst  thou  keep  them  in  tone  I 

Labour  is  reti  from  the  sorrows  that  greet  us ! — 
Best  from  all  petty  yeiations  that  meet  us — 
Best  from  sin  promptings  that  eyer  entreat  us — 

Best  from  world's  syrens,  that  lure  us  to  ilL 
Work  1 — and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  thy  pillow ; 
Work ! — thou  shalt  ride  oyer  care's  coming  billow ; 
lie  not  down  wearied  'neath  woe's  weeping  willow — 

Work  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  w3l ! 

Broop  not,  though  shame,  sin,  and  anguish  are  round  thas^ 
Brayely  fling  ofl*  the  cold  cham  that  hath  bound  thee^ 
Look  to  yon  pure  heayen,  smiling  beyond  thee — 

Best  not  content  in  thy  darkness — a  clod ! 
WosK  for  some  good,  be  it  eyer  so  slowly ! 
Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  eyer  so  lowly ! 
Laboitb  ! — all  labour  is  noble  and  holy ; 

Let  thy  great  deeds  proye  thy  loye  to  thy  GoiD ! 
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A  NIGHT  AT  AN  OLD  PARIS  TAVERN. 


BT    EDWIN    F.     B0BERT8. 


Whovtis  has  been  to  Paris — ^I  am  speakinff  t>f  bj-gone  days,  by  the  way — 
will  necessarily  know  the  locality  of  the  "Temple,*'  the  astonishing  **  lUg- 
Fair  "  of  that  rery  astonishing  city.  It  is  to  this  immediate  neighbourhood 
that  I  wish  my  reader  to  accompany  me. 

Passing  by  the  Rotonde,  emerging  thence  into  the  Rue  Fores,  and  next 
into  that  of  the  Beaujolais,  the  wayfarer  will  find  himself  near  the  spot 
where  the  Old  Tavern — now,  alas !  swept  away,  was  to  be  found.  This  last 
street  used  to  bear  a  very  gloomy  look,  indeed.  At  night,  lamps  placed  at 
long  interrals  cast  a  flickering  glare  on  the  closed  shops  of  the  Rotonde, 
whue  deepest  shadows  reigned  under  its  sombre  perityte,  between  the 
columns  of  which  ragged  garments  dangled  in  the  passing  wind.  But  let 
us  oh  to  our  Old  Tavern. 

A  dark  passage  or  alley,  lighted  only  by  a  single  lamp,  was  to  be  found  in 
the  midst  of  a  dense  mass  of  houses.  Above  the  entrance,  the  feeble  light 
reflected  upon  a  sign  whose  ancient  grandeur  was  become  very  faded,  but  in  its 
■moky  depths  might  be  traced  the  forms  and  effigies  of  four  men  habited  as 
dragoons,  and  mounted  on  four  animals — hippograflfs  which  had  no  name  in 
natural  history.  These  represented  the  *'  Four  Sons  of  Aymon ; "  and  beneath 
this  achievement  could  be  traced  a  sentence  t>  the  efrect  that  there  they 
dispensed  wine,  beer,  and  brandy.  That  there  was  a  billiard  table  within  ; 
also  that  there  was  a  garden  and  bowling- ground  ('«  jeu  de  Siani)  at  the 
bottom  of  the  court.  From  these  chaotic  depths  would  come  hurtling  forth 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  a  **  derry-down"  sort  of  chorus  in  the  following 
form: — 

La  ri  fla  fla  fla, 
La  ri  fla  fla  fl^ 
La  ri  fla !  fla  fla  I 

the  last  being  given  with  a  peculiar  and  significant  energy. 

The  establishment  denominated  **  Les  guatrt  JUa  tt  Aymon  "  enjoyed  a 
reputation  for  general  jollity,  as  also  for  commercial  pursuits  more  equivocal. 
Here  the  Parisian  **  Autolycus  "  rejoined  his  associates  at  night  with  his 
collection  of  **  unconsidered  trifles,''  having  fllched  during  the  day  some 
thirty  francs'  worth  of  garments ;  and  here  necessity  or  speculation  could  be 
fully  tempted  and  satisfied.  ** Autolycus"  on  his  return  generally  presented 
a  swollen  and  pulpy  appearance,  being  clad  pretty  much  like  the  rider  in  a 
circus,  who  has,  beneath  a  couple  of  coats,  vests  and  pantaloons  innumerable, 
while  his  pockets  are  not  empty,  and  his  hat,  inclining  a  little  to  one  aide, 
like  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  is  stuffed  with  stolen  cravats.  Here, 
according  to  temperature,  they  become  frank  and  communicative,  or  vicious, 
quarrelsome,  and  more  witty  than  polite.  Some  gamed,  some  drank,  and 
some  did  neither ;  but  here  they  hela  a  rank  and  social  §tatua,  and  here,  as  a 
rule,  that  portion  of  their  life  not  spent  in  prison,  or  in  following,  like 
Falstaff,  their  **  vocation,"  was  passed  away. 

The  business  (let  us  go  back  at  once  a  sufficient  number  of  years,  and 
speak  of  the  pott,  as  i»rs««nO— the  business  of  the  •*  Quatrs  JiU  ttApmon/' 
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£  resided  oyer  by  the  ettimable  end  eztenaive  relict  of  ft  certain  M.  Temboiir, 
ite  of  the  Imperial  Quard,  is  carried  on  at  the  back  of  the  establiahment 
facing  the  Rotonde.  The  mere  common-place  visiton  enter  and  depart  by 
the  dark  alley  opening  on  the  same ;  bnt  the  more  faToured  (those  who  sze 
in  the  good  graces  of  the  gentle  widow)  use  anoUier  mode  of  ingress  and 
egress,  gaining  thus,  unnoticed,  the  Rue  Chariot,  by  a  neighbouring  alley, 
iijnong  the  habitual  Customers  of  the  tavern  there  are  many  not  indifferent 
to  an  accommodation  so  conyenient ;  and  aa  a  favour  of  thia  nature  becomei 
soon  especially  appreciable  to  such  as  follow  an  eccentric  and  even  perilma 
course  of  industry,  it  is  used  with  due  discretion. 

The  frequenters  of  the  **  Four  Sons "  are  of  a  numerous  and  maiQ/Bj 
order.  Some  are  simply  of  the  vagabond  and  pamin  class.  Others  are  of 
the  gwiut  **  black-leg,"  while  a  third  division,  on  the  pretence  of  seUing 
che<^  and  tickets,  pursue  their  occupations  with  immunitv  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  theatres.  Besides  these,  there  is  your  unfortv9ate  aauor 
saved  from  shipwreck  on  some  flying  island  or  laputa.  A  £sw  sell  tin^ 
headed  canes,  or  small  steel  chains,  on  the  Boulevards.  Some  who  have 
rural  tastes  dispense  the  holy  thorn  blessed  on  Palm  Sunday.  What  they 
pay  for,  or  how  they  obtain  this  sscred  verdure,  is  always  a  mystery,  but  the 
returns  .are  excellent,  and  the  traffic  gives  the  vendors  a  right  to  inake  their 
waj^  into  the  thickest  of  a  crowd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chttichet. 
Thu  is  sufficient  for  them  if  they  have  a  ready  hand  and  a  good  PonwisnaPi 
that  is  to  say,  a  conscience  which  fits  like  a  glove. 

Here  from  time  to  time  assemble  the  thousand  and  one  speculators  in  0|ieA- 
air  amusements,  games  of  chance,  and  other  enlivening  attractions,  some 
being  tolerated  by  the  police,  while  others  are  as  stringently  proldhited. 
Here  you  find  your  old  acquaintance  wiUi  his  "  white  rabbit,*'  whom  yoa 
have  met  at  Sceauz,  or  Meudon,  or  Logos,  and  who  gracioualy  invitss  the 
amateur  to  cover  his  enchanted  table  with  pieces  of  whii^  ircn.  How 
assemble  the  amnsing  tricksters  in  every  "  dodge  '*  that  human  ingenuity 
can  invent.  This  is  the  rendesvous  of  those  perfidious  perambulating 
bankers,  who,  by  the  inducement  of  tempting  maearoons,  leYive  the  forbidden 
rauUite  under  the  open  sky,  and  pocket  the  tout  of  the  simple.  Here  may 
be  encountered  those  redoubtable  scamps,  the  scourge  and  terror  of  more 
Fauzbourgs  than  that  of  St.  Antoine,  who  despoil  the  credulous  and  the 
eager  at  the  never-to-be-enough-admired  game  of  TirlibilL  While  these  sre 
most  fiercely  hunted  by  the  police,  the  rascals  distain  to  pollute  their 
finders  with  copper,  but,  as  at  Frascati's,  they  play  for  five^frane  pieces. 
This,  if  it  asserts  the  dignity  of  the  game,  is  ceruiiily  not  intended  to  defray 

the  expenses  of  their establishment,  sinoe  they  form  their  party  in 

the  middle  of  the  street,  and  play  under  the  shadow  of  an  old  hat.  Thsso 
cards,  deftly  handled,  which  leap  one  after  another  with  a  magioid  rapidity, 
a  lonely  street,  a  sunless  day,  four  of  five  companions  who  watch  every 
avenue,  a  dupe  and  a  rogue---these  are  the  simple  elements  of  the  nobis 
game  of  TriiOnU. 

The  industrial  confraternity  who  held  their  nightly  revels  at  the  **  Qmaln 
JUt  ^Aymon  "  are  mostly,  and  despite  eseeptions,  engsged  in  the  dotbes, 
oloth,  and  stuff  *Mine."  That  is  to  say,  as  purveyors  or  otherwise  (Ik 
**  what's  in  a  name^ ")  purloiners,  the  very  contiguity  of  the  Temple  bebg 
to  this,  free  brotherhood  as  important  in  its  way  as  the  Sxchange  is  to  the 
merchant.  A  good  *'  hand  at  business  "  is  alone  enabled  to  etodt  a  eoaple 
of  dealers,  while  the  thing  is  all  the  more  successful  if  he  possesses  a  female 
partner  who  honours  with  her  occasional  pisesence  tthe  shops,  4»aaaaia,  sad 
**  emporiums''  of  the  city,  without  restricting  herself  by  any  objectioBsHf 
favouritism  to  any  one  in  particular,  or  even  to  one  ^*.queiter "  in  gensnl. 
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ekan^m  being  with  them,  as  with  others,  another  name  for  novelty.  These 
ladies  have  a  striking  exterior,  and  a  captivating  address.  They  wear  rich 
garments  with  a  taste  which,  if  bisarre  in  selection,  is  at  at  least  striking 
when  combined  with  the  easy  gait  of  fashionable  assurance  they  have 
adopted  and  made  their  own  ;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  the  "shopping"  they  return  with  at  night  to  tiieir  anxious  partners  at 
the  *'  Qut^§  JUti'  This  does  not  hinder  them  from  enjoying  themselves, 
from  relaxing  their  fatigues  over  eau-de-vie,  Roman  puncn,  or  wines  of  any 
vintage  or  quality.  Occasionally  one  or  two,  or  more  of  these  amiable 
matrons  disappear  for  a  period,  a  fact  which  calls  forth  few  remarks ;  but 
there  oocurs,  perhaps,  a  knowing  hint  about  a  **  country  house,"  and  a 
calculation  regarding  a  certain  number  of  days,  after  the  expiration  of  which 
the  absent  is  to  be  expected.  Preparations  of  a  festive  kind  are  generally 
made,  and  it  is  remarkable  with  what  punctuality  an  appointment,  rather 
understood  than  actually  entered  into,  is  kept.  This  compulsory  absence  Ss 
owing  solely  to  the  envious  disposition  of  some  shopkeeper,  who,  finding  a 
doleful  discrepancy  between  his  profits  and  loss,  enters  into  a  combination 
with  the  police,  and  for  a  time  the  **  Quaire  JtU  d^Aymon**  loses  the 
pleasure  of  an  estimable  customer's  society. 

It  ma^  be  remarked  also  that  among  the  smsller  fry  of  freebooters  who 
haunt  this  otherwise  obscure  head  quarters  by  the  Rotonde,  there  are  a  few 
**  top-sawyers,"  real  artists,  virtuosos  in  their  way,  so  to  speak,  who  may  be 
met  VTith.  Their  choice  of  a  profession  so  insinuating  as  theirs  indicates  a 
certain  distinction  of  taste  and  manner.  Of  these,  the  female  moiety,  in  order 
to  mark  the  same,  rejoice  in  the  titles  of  **  Countess,"  **  Duchess,"  *'  Mar- 
chioness." What  notf  They  love  to  mingle  in  the  world,  to  give  balls,  to 
hold  DStes,  and  to  patronise  charitable  institutions.  They  are  often 
prosperous.  Thev  live  to  be  old,  to  amass  property,  and,  surrounded  by  a 
virtuous  family,  they  die  respected. 

We  will  now  enter  the  reputable  tavern  of  the  "  Four  Sbns."  In  order  to 
reach  it  we  must  plunge  into  and  traverse  this  dark  alley  before  mentioned, 
when  we  find  ourselves  in  a  dim  court- yard,  where  a  couple  of  bowers,  ex- 
tended upon  worm-eaten  trellis- work,  are  shaded  by  a  very  yellow  and 
sickly  cypress.  This  is  flanked  by  a  pot  of  **bazil,"  which  assists  at  times 
in  the  culinary  preparations  of  the  stately  Madame  Tambour.  From  this 
garden  you  descend  three  or  four  steps,  and  enter  by  a  passage  into  a  large 
room,  where  on  one  side  a  billiard-table,  covered  with  a  cloth,  stands  on  a 
carpet  of  a  thousand  colours,  trampled  into  one  indistinct  hue. 

On  the  *'  left  of  entrance  '*  (as  the  play-books  say)  stands  an  elevated  bar, 
where,  behind  a  primitive  counter,  and  seated  on  a  chair  of  state,  appeared 
the  majestic  form'  of  madame  herself.  Behind  and  beside  her  sre  shelves 
filled  with  every  conceivable  varietv  of  full  bottles.  In  the  centre  of  these  is 
a  dim  window  looking  into  the  garden ;  on  one  side  of  her  is  an  ample  brazier 
fitted^  into  a  fire-place.  On  the  other  is  a  door  leading  to  a  staircase,  her 
sleeping  and  other  rooms.  Before  her,  in  a  semi-circle,  extends  her  counter, 
ranged  with  glasses,  jugs,  bottles,  and  the  like;  and  suspended  over  the 
counter  are  a  few  lamps.  Where  the  kitchen  is  to  be  found  remains  a 
mystery,  but  that  it  exists  is  a  fact  proved  bv  the  edibles,  broiled  and  roast, 
which  orders  produce  as  by  magic,  while  tne  lights,  frowning  through  the 
lucid  bottles,  exhibit  in  tints  of  ruby,  amber,  opal,  and  still  richer  colours, 
every  conceivable  variety  of  drinkables.  We  make  a  bow  to  madame,  and 
bestow  upon  her  an  inquiring  look.  The  widow  is  a  woman  of  more  than — 
^ell — say  fifty,  with  a  physiognomy  at  once  masculine,  roseate,  and  im- 
pressive. She  has  ruled  at  the  bar  of  the  <*  Quatr§Jll§"  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  she  holds  politic  opinions  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  political,  wears 


a  maJMtio  eap,  raddj  with  scarlet  ribands,  and  eonfesses  to  a  positiTa  taste 
for  grog — rum  and  water  in  fact,  being  affected  with  spasms.  She  is  a 
woman  of  a  gravity  almost  austere,  as  becomes  the  dignity  of  the  social 
scale  to  which  she  pertains,  and  on  the  occasions  when  the  police  visit  her 
domicile,  and  chat  with  her  in  her  private  room,  she  is  accustomed  to  claim 
respect  and  distinction  in  her  quality  of  widow  to  an  officer  in  the  Imperial 
Guard,  and  to  invoke  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor  which  hangs  there  in  proof 
thereof,  together  with  the  evidences  of  a  few  martial,  but  rusted  sonMiurf 
that  adorn  the  walls.  Firm  and  submissive,  and  quite  accustomed  to  rule 
men  by  authoritative,  as  also  by  mild  means,  her  establishment  has  even  so 
odour  of  sanctity  about  it,  and  the  police  leave  her  with  graceful  bows.  She 
inspires  among  her  familiars  a  sentiment  of  affection,  touchingly  tempered 
hj  respect.  She  had  mastered  the  difficult  art  of  knowing  when  and  how  to 
give  credit^  and  so  vast  are  her  resources,  and  so  admirable  her  arrange- 
ments, that  if  any  one  of  her  customers  (it  is  said)  were  to  bring  her  a  Aom, 
she  would  find  a  place  wherein  to  hide  it,  and  a  means  whereby  to  dispose 
of  it,  with  perfect  safety  and  a  fair  profit. 

It  is  evening.    The  hall  is  lighted  up  and  crowded  with  persons.    Then 
has  been  a  f&te,  a  supper,  a  feast.    There  has  been,  and  there  is  now  going 
forward,  some  serious  drinking,  and  they  are  clearing  the  tables  and  forms  , 
away  to  the  sides  along  the  walls,  in  order  to  leave  ample  space  for  the  i 
dancers  on  the  floor.    This  has  been  done  in  a  deferential  and  surreptitioui  ' 
manner,  for  occasional  glances  go  to  Madame  Tambour,  who  has  not  granted  ' 
permission;  but  neither  has  she  forbidden  it.     At  this  present  moment, 
while  the  orchestra  at  the  other  extremity  is  tuning  up,  she  is  deeply  in-  , 
terested  in  the  perusal  of  an  article  directed  against  ihe  Jesuits,  published 
in  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  priests.    She  punctuates  this  by 
'  occasional  "  small  drinks"  from  a  tumbler  of  **  two* water  grog,"  into  which, 
for  the  sake  of  decorum,  she  has  poured  a  little  Hiant  out  of  a  bulky  and  \ 
ostentatious  bottle  at  hand,  but  the  mighty  and  unmistakeable  odour  of  < 
"old  Jamiaca''   floats  like  a  halo  around  her  head.    Now  she  is  cold,  , 
tranquil,  and  diffnified.    Presently  she  will  lift  up  her  eyes  with  a  flash  of 
rase,  she  will  bndle  up,  and  boil  over,  and  then — **  look  out." 

Meantime,  the  long  wide  chamber  is  alive  with  groups,  and  the  fiddlen 
play  fast  and  furiously,  for  the  graceful  quadrille  begins  to  be  voted  '*  slow." 
The  din  of  the  dances  is  blended  with  shouts  of  ioy  and  loud  laughter. 
Jests  of  a  true  tavern  stamp  begin  to  be  exchanged,  garnished  with  those 
salient  verbal  ornaments  the  real  Bohemian  is  alone  an  adept  in.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  all  Paris,  the  Quartier  Latin  included,  a  more  gay  and 
recklessly  jovial  assemblage. 

Some  are  becoming  fast  inebriated,  and  the  dancing,  truth  to  say,  grows  a 
little  disorderly,  but  it  does  not  so  beyond  prescribed  bounds,  which  leaves 
a  large  latitude  for  the  energy  of  the  actors  to  display  itself.  Besides,  the 
eye  of  Msdame  Tambour,  the  respected  relict  of  &c. —  is  upon  them.  She 
commands  the  whole  scene  at  a  glance.  She  interrupts  her  reading  and  her 
humecting  to  send  her  sonorous  voice  with  a  regal  air  throughout  the  hall— 
'*  See  that  you  don't  make  fools  of  yourselves !  " 

'  The  raging  storm,  thus  calmed  for  a  brief  instant,  only  to  burst  fotth 
afresh  vri  th  ten-fold  fiiry,  she  plunges  into  her  tumbler  and  her  joumsl, 
while  her  attendant  serves  out  liqueurs,  eagerly  demanded.  The  dancing  is 
at  its  height,  and  to  the  wonderful  evolutions  of  the  ladies  the  gentlemen  add 
pastorale  novelties,  not  so  strongly  **  accented  '*  as  at  the  charming  balls  of 
the  Prado  or  the  Chaumi^re,  where  provincial  parents  send  their  heiis  to 
study  for  six  months  in  the  year  during  the  Parisian  educational  currieuhim, 
as  our  country  youth  are  educated  at  our   *'  casinos  ;  '*   in  £iict,  whers  so 
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much  that  u  valuable  in  law,  philosophy,  or  medicine  ia  to  be  aoqnired  by 
peraeTeiance  and  attendance  rather  than  attention. 

The  orchestra  was  now  assisted  by  several  potential  Toices,  male  and  female, 
the  shriller  tones  of  the  one  blending  with  the  hoarser  diapason  of  the 
other,  and  some  convert  the  tables  into  drums  by  beating  on  them  with  their 
powerful  fists.  As  all  are  by  this  time  elevated,  this  does  not  prevent  the 
vocalists  ftt>m  exercising  leg  and  limb,  and  the  dance  goes  on  with  fresh 
energy,  and  amidst  vivas  and  eneor§§.  The  concert  is  on  the  increase,  for, 
added  to  it  are  the  doleful  sounds  of  the  bombards,  a  Breton  instrument,  very 
hoarse,  and  dismally  out  of  tune.  The  scream  of  the  violins,  the  shrill 
trebles  of  the  women,  the  deeper  basses  of  the  men,  the  drumming  on  the 
tables,  and  the  dreadful  bombards  groaning  like  a  thousand  ghosts  in  agony, 
blend  together  in  one  horrible  erstcsndo^  deafening,  maddening  to  hear.  The 
player  of  the  bombards,  by  his  distended  cheeks  and  starting  eyes,  seems  to 
be  blowing  his  brains  away  through  it,  and  is  only  withheld  from  thorough 
collapse  by  the  copious  draughts  with  which  he  recruits  his  strength.  The 
diabolical  bombarde  disturbs  even  the  sturdy  endurance  of  madame  the 
relict,  who,  placing  down  her  journal,  and  putting  her  hands  to  her  mouth, 
called  aloud — 

'*  Tftchez  voir  de  ne  pas  faire  de  b^tises ! '' 

The  dance  ends  with  all  the  air  of  being  finished  in  obedience  with  the 
the  widow's  authority,  and  the  respected  relict  of  the  Imperial  Quard 
resumes  her  occupation.  The  orchestra  is  becoming  painfully  silent,  one 
last  dismal  sigh  alone  escaping  the  bombards  as  it  regretfully  expires. 
Windows  are  opened  to  freshen  the  hall,  and  a  slight  lull  takes  place. 

Just  now,  a  fast  young  Parisian  dandy,  with  a  merry  handsome  face,  and 
dressed  in  the  most  brilliantly  coloured  garments  up  to  '*  within  an  inch  of 
his  life."  rises  glass  in  hand,  while  the  soiled  waiters  fill  up  a  dozen  others, 
and  with  a  beaming  smile,  and  an  eye  in  which  irony  and  mirth  mingle, 
bows  gracefully,  evidently  waiting  for  what  is  so  difficult  to  obtain — silence. 
Seeing  this,  a  pretty  Rigolette,  pursing  up  her  rosy  lips,  and  mimicking 
madame's  voice,  says — 

"Attention,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Don't  make  fools  of  youxselTes  ! 
Adolphe  is  going  to  make  us  a  charming  speech." 

'*And  in  effect,  my  little  princess,"  says  Adolphe,  "you  have  offered 
yourself  as  a  subject  apropos.  Ladies,  I  salute  you  all.  I  welcome  you 
with  your  laughter  and  your  white  teeth,  whether  true  or  real.  I  bask  in 
the  beams  of  your  eyes,  whether  lighted  up  with  gladness,  love  or  wine. 
And  apropos  of  wine  too,  let  us  drink  to  that  which  makes  us  forget  we 
were  penniless  yesterday — that  makes  yesterday  and  to-morrow  just  the 
same  thing ;  let  us  drink  to  that  which  gives  to  your  beauties  fresh  charms, 
to  your  wit  a  keener  edge,  and  to  your  laughter  a  richer  music ;  let  us 
drink  to  that  which  makes  us  adore  you  furiously,  if  only  for  an  hour." 

**  Only  listen  to  the  traitor,  Duchess,'*  savs  a  "  Countess "  of  such 
▼oluminous  extent  as  eclipsed  in  bulk  and  grandeur  the  half  a  dozen  lost  in 
her  shadow. 

**  Tisns  /  let  the  fargeur  go  on,"  says  the  "  Duchess." 

'<Ah!  you  forgive  me,  I  know,  and  Adolphe  kisses  his  finger-tips, 
"  Let  us  drink  first  to  the  ladies,  and  then  to  the  wine,  which  sleeps  in  the 
bottle,  bubbles  in  the  glass,  and  dances  through  the  veins  like— like — ^like 
lightning  in  the  skies !  Dissolve  your  pearls  in  it,  you  who  have  them,  and 
you  who  have  none,  drink  !  and  so.  Is  vin  d'amour  !  " 

Here  his  words  are  lost  in  a  tempest,  a  whirlwind,  a  hurricane,  an  earth- 
quake, and  a  thunder  of  applause,  loud,  long,  and  rapturous,  till  all  past 
sounds,  and  nobes,  including  even  that  of  the  bombards,  become  by  com- 
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parUuu  merely  mixed  **  effusioni."  Never  bat  the  **  Qicafrf  flU  tTAfwiem  *' 
•choed  to  such  &  rousing*  not  even  when  the  JfoutfiiitotrM  draidk:  and  hd^ 
and  quarrelled  there  generations  ago.  The  tumultuoos  few  has  augmented 
itself  and  culminated  like  ten  thousand  thunders.  Adolpha  hM  msde 
them  all  gay,  and  wittier  than  ever,  and  Rigolette  Is  adorable  widi  ber 
ringing  laugh.  The  "titled"  dames  are  exhausted  with  thefr  own  mittb, 
and  the  bell,  the  gestures,  the  Taehet  Voir  of  the  msjestie  reliet  are  alike 
disregarded.  She  herself  looks  around  the  tumultuous  assembly  with 
gathering  disgust,  and  takes  refuge  in  her  contempt.  Hentallj  consign- 
ing them  one  and  all  to  Tophet,  she  submits  to  the  molliffing  inflnenosi 
of  another  stiff  tumbler  of  tuane  and  rum,  and  resumes  her  journal. 

All  at  once,  the  "  Countess  "  and  the  *'  Duchess  "  make  a  rush  from  the 
table  where  Adolphe  presides,  and  to  keep  the  fun  from  flagging,  thej  bring 
up  a  short  squab  figure  they  have  pounced  upon,  despite  his  plunging,  his 
entreaties,  and  his  alarm.  This  is  some  respecuble  grocer  from  the  Rue  St. 
Denis,  who,  wishing  to  *'seie  life,"  has  been  introduced  thither  by  a  waggish 
acquaintance  who  u  on  good  terms  with  Adolphe,  to  whom  he  tips  the 
wink,  who  tips  it  in  turn,  and  the  adventurons  IndiTidual,  under  the 
auspices  of  these  titled  dames,  who  wished  to  see  a  little  of  life,  is  likely  to 
•ee  a  great  deal  more  of  it  than  he  ever  bargained  for. 

In  £e  scuffle  he  has  lost  his  wig,  and  with  his  bullet-head  as  **  bexe  as 
the  back  of  my  hand,"  with  a  cleanly-shaTen  round,  red,  jurenfle-looking 
face,  he  is  lifted  bodily  on  to  the  table  in  view  of  all,  and  a  aimnltaiieoiis 
roar  of  laughter  greets  him. 

'*  Oh,  what  a  head !  What  a  fi^re  1  How  little !  How  fat  I  '*  seieams 
Rigolette.  **  It's  Cupid,  it's  Cupid,  escaped  from  his  mamma  I "  and  she 
claps  her  Uttle  hands. 

**  It's  Cupid  run  away  from  his  wife  Psycihe,*'  exclaims  the  "  Duchess,** 
in  a  sententiously  moral  tone. 

**  Poor  Psyche !  what  will  she  say?  Here,  bring  him  a  glasi  of  enzajoa 
punch,"  says  the  more  sympathising  *'  Countess." 

**  Bring  him  a  bow  and  quiver,"  adds  Rigolette. 

"  Bring  a  pair  of  wings,"  suggests  snother. 

"  Pat  him  under  the  chin,"  exclaims  a  bloated  beauty,  who  giree  him  an 
affectionate  squeese,  which  horrifies  the  respectable  Indlviduu  mote  than 
anything  else. 

**  Lames,  ladies,  for  heaven's  sake  spare  me  f  I'm  the  father  of  a  ftmHy/' 
he  cries,  appealing  with  clasped  hands,  and  tears  in  his  eyes. 

**Only  listen  to  the  wicked  Cupid,*'  says  the  moralising  *' Duchess.** 
'*  Cupid,  and  the  father  of  a  fSunily  r  I  declare  the  iniquity  is  beyond  all 
oonoeption." 

"Ajid  to  come  among  us  who  have  no  end  of  families,**  adds  the 
**  Countess,'*  quite  shocked.    <*  What  shall  we  do  with  him,  ladies f*' 

**  Make  him  drunk,  and  tie  him  to  the  handle  of  his  own  door."  **  Bm- 
brsce  him  I "    «•  Tickle  him !  "    <*  Kiss  him ! " 

Such  are  the  exclamations  which,  like  a  rattle  of  small  shot,  salute  the 
nnhappy  grooer,  who  undergoes  his  tortures,  and  despite  his  laughter  and 
lus  cries  for  help.  The  only  condition  of  his  release  is  a  boWl  of  eura^on 
punch,  and,  taking  his  place  between  the  *'  Duchess  '*  and  the  **  Countess,** 
who  see  Uiat  he  does  not  miss  his  turn,  or  that  his  glass  remslns  empty  Ibr 
five  minutes. 

The  revel  has  grown  far  into  the  ni^bt,  and  bef^ns  In  an  insensible  manner 
to  die  away.  More  than  half  have  already  departed,  and  the  rest  are  sue- 
oumbing  one  by  one  to  the  influences  of  the  rosy  god,  disappearing  as  if  by 
magio,  or  like  the  mortals  dropping  through  H&a's  Bridge.    It  la  dying 
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out,  too,  like  the  flame  of  a  lamp  whose  wick  smoalden  and  exhales  an 
odour  rich  in  ranknees.  Just  now  a  knockinff  comes  to  the  outer  door ; 
madame,  who  has  finished  her  Journal  and  her  jorum,  is  desirous  of  retiring. 
She  lifts  up  her  eyes  sharply,  and  fixes  them  upon  Cerberus,  her  door- 
keeper, a  man  that  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  his  fellows  as  the  bull-dog 
does  to  his  canine  fraternity  at  large.  She  shakes  her  head.  He  takes  the 
hint,  and  goes  to  the  door,  the  uoeking  at  which  has  become  more  im- 
portunate. 

"  Who's  there  ? "  demands  Cerberus  in  a  koarsa  foioe  gnnvn  so  by  crying, 
with  *'  Francis  the  drawer,"  *'  Anon,  aaon,  Shr/' 

"Who's  there?" 

**  CMpft"  ie  the  reply  deliTcred  with  a  hiccup.  This  word  of  Temple 
origin,  signifies  a  boon  companion,  a  proper  "  soaker.^ 

"What  do  you  want? "  demands  Cerberus  gruifiy. 

**  Just  listen  to  this  funny  fellow,"  says  the  Toice  idthont.  "  What  do 
we  want?  I  tell  you  its  imperially  cold  out  here,  and  we  want  to  warm 
ourseWes  with  Dantzic  brandy.  Be  a  Jolly  fbllow,  and  be  quick."  There 
are  two  sides  to  this  door,  says  Cerberus,  "  which  won't  oe  changed  to- 
night, listen  I  If  you  keep  up  that  imperial  hammering,  m  come  out  and 
warm  you  with  a  good  erab-tree  ondgel ;  madame  orders  it,  so  walk ! " 
and  with  an  anathema,  some  staggering  steps  withdraw. 

Of  theTerpischorean  crowds,  of  the  witty  youths,  oif  the  jolly  elders,  of  the 
fiur  ones,  young,  and  not  so  young,  who  assisted  in  this  eharivari,  little 
seems  to  be  left,  save  huddled  groups  cast  pell-mell  here  and  there,  in 
erery  attitude  of  ease  or  accident,  ana  a  nasal  under-current  of  sound  not 
quite  in  concert  pitch,  shews  that  sleep  has  fkllen  upon  the  revellers.  The 
tables  are  empty,  save  those  which  some  drunken  sleepers  have  converted 
into  beds.  Siome  may  be  distinguished  lying  beneath  the  benches  and  the 
tables.  Male  and  female  are  one  and  all,  in  every  variety  of  costume, 
including  that  of  the  eamival,  slumbering  in  the  ftrma  of  Morpheus. 
Giipid,  yrho  has  got  very  "  ti|ht "  indeed,  is  on  the  floor,  his  head  lifted  on 
a  cushion,  being  jammed  against  the  walU  ISm  face  is  purple,  and  covered 
with  profuse  perspiration,  for  which  there  is  good  reason.  The  amiable 
"  Duchess "  is  seated  on  his  paunch,  drowsily  rubbing  her  eyes,  having 
been  startled  by  the  knocking.  She  raises  up  others,  including  her  friend 
the  "  Countess,"  who  has  to  be  dragged  from  under  a  pile  of  warriors, 
slaughtered  by  punch  and  eau  d§  vU,  Cupid  is  next  raued  up,  his  wig 
clapped  on  awry,  and  they  express  a  determmation  to  see  him  safely  home, 
which  he  is  grateful  for. 

With  these  dep&rt  all  those  who  can  be  made  to  stsind  or  walk.  Madame 
gives  Cerberus  the  signal  to  fasten  iip,«iid  to  extinguish  the  remaining 
lights,  and  leaving  those  who  remain  to  sleep  it  out  till  morning,  she  retires 
to  her  widowed  and  thrice  virtuous  couch. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  what  the  **  Qvatr^  JiU  tTAymon  "  was  in  its  palmy 
days.    It  is  now»  like  madame  herself  a  relio(t}  of  the  past. 
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Alas  1  ala^  for  the  Doet'i  theme  I 
Ala*  1  alas,  for  lover  a  dream ! 
Alaa!  for  all  the  joys  that  seem 

To  crown  thee,  May ! 

Thy  boasted  flowers  are  all  a  trope ; 
Thoa  only  hast  within  thy  scope 
A  few  poor  buds  that  dare  not  ope, 

Month  of  May. 

Bantling  of  Winter  and  of  Spring, 
Diaown'd  of  both  thy  droopiog  wing^ 
Thou  art  a  sullen,  fretful  thing. 

Month  of  May. 

When  didst  thou  ever  show  a  trace 
Of  all  thy  poet-Taunted  grace, 
Or  greet  them  with  a  smiling  &ce. 

Month  of  May? 

Dost  thou  not  meet  them  with  a  frown^ 
And  rudeness  worthier  of  a  clown. 
Pouring  thy  peevish  tears  adown. 

Month  of  May  ? 

Flouting  each  child  that  with  thee  goes, 
And  sprinkling  rain-drops  on  his  nose. 
And  spoiling  all  his  Sunday  dothes. 

Month  of  May. 

Whoso  thy  blighted  hopes  remembers. 
Would  ratiier  trust  him  to  December's 
Honest  frost  and  glowing  embers, 

Month  of  May. 

I  could  not  praise  thee  if  I  would ; 
There  is  no  reason  why  I  should; 
For  thou  art  neither  &ir  nor  good. 

Month  of  May. 

But  fill  the  boast  of  ancient  time. 
Redeem  the  promise  of  thy  prime. 
And  thou'lt  have  praise,  botii  prose  and  rhyme^ 

Month  of  May. 

Unfold  the  flowers  with  genial  rays, 
Bring  shining  skies  and  sunny  days, 
So  will  we  crown  thee  with  our  lays, 

Month  of  May. 

And  all  the  youths  and  maidens  gsy. 
And  children  in  their  merry  play, 
shall  hail  thy  dawning  day. 

Month  of  May ! 
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THE  SHREWSBURY  A.M.C. 


Tkb  Annual  Moteable  Committee  commenced  its  sittings  in  the  qntint  and 
picturesque  town  of  Shrewsbury,  on  Whit-Monday,  when  one  hundred  and 
sizty-sia  delegates,  together  with  the  Grand  Msster,  Deputy  Grand  Master, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Auditors  of  the  Order,  assembled  in  the  large 
room  of  the  Lion  Hotel.    The  town  wore  its  gayest  air.    To  dismiss  in  a 
para^n^aph  the  feHti?e  portion  of  the  proceedings,  we  may  say  that  on  Whit- 
Sunday,  the  district  officers  and  members  of  the  lodges  in  Shrewsbury 
attended  Divine  serrioe  at  St.  Chad's  Church,  St.  Mary's,  and  the  Abbey, 
where  special  sermons  wereoreached ;  on  Monday  the  commencement  of  Uia 
business  was  celebrated  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the 
fiutterin|(  of  flags  and  banners  from  housetops  and  windows ;  indeed,  in  spite 
of  occasional  showers  during  the  day,  the  fine  old  border  town  wore  quite  a 
holiday  aspect :  at  half-past  one,  to  the  sound  of  music  and  the  salute  of 
cannon,  a  large  number  of  persons  left  by  special  train  for  a  visit  to  the  cele- 
brated Wrekin ;  and  in  the  evening  various  social  parties  were  improvised, 
and  much  pleasant  gaiety  prevailed :  on  Tuesday,  a  grand  procession  of  the 
members  in  Shrewsbury  and  the  surrounding  districto  paraded  the  town 
after  attending  Divine  seivice  at  St.  Chad's  Church  ;  in  the  evening,  a  ban- 
quet took  place  at  the  Music  Hall,  with  the  Mayor  in  the  chair,  while  various 
smaller  assemblies  discussed  viands  and  oratory  at  the  several  hotels  and 
lodge  rooms :  on  Wednesday,  visits  were  paid  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Riiman  city  of  Uriconium  at  Wrozeter;  in  the  evening,  the  Deputy  Grand 
Master  elect  entertained  his  friends  at  the  Raven  Hotel,  and  a  ball  was  held 
in  the  Music  Hall :  on  Thursday,  Mr.  Alezander,  Past  Grsnd  Master  of  the 
Unity,  gave  a  farewell  »oir^e,  which  was  very  numerously  attended,  and  an- 
nounced that,  in  consequence  of  failing  health  and  inci easing  years,  his  ac- 
tive duties  in  the  Order,  though  not  in  his  lodge  or  district,  were  henceforth 
closed — and  very  cordial  were  the  addresses  made  on  the  occasion  :    on 
Friday  evening  the  real  business  of  the  meeting  was  over,  and  Mr.  Burgess, 
'   Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  South  London  District,  met  a  numerous  party 
of  delegates  at  his  hotel,  while  similar  meetinss  took  place  in  other  parts  of 
the  town :  on  Saturday,  the  railways  that  had  brought  the  delegstes  to 
Shrewsbury  carried  them  back  to  their  homes,  and  the  A.M.C.  was  over. 

But  of  the  practical  business  transaeted  at  the  Odd-fellows'  Annual 
Psrliament  we  can  speak  somewhat  more  at  large.  In  opening  the  pro- 
ceedings  on  Monday, 

Mr.  HiOKTOK,  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  for  the  past  year,  congratulated 
the  meeting  on  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  Manchester  Unity.  He  said 
that  without  now  adverting  to  the  statistics  with  which  many  present  were 
familiar,  he  might  state  that  during  the  past  year  nearly  27,000  new  members 
had  been  added  to  this  "the  largest  friendly  society  in  the  world.  This  infusion 
of  new  blood  could  not  but  be  highly  advantageous,  not  only  to  their  special 
■ociety,  but  to  the  kingdom  in  general,  and  the  world  at  large.  The  steady 
ad? anoe  of  the  Manchester  Unity  wa^  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  slanders 
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which  had  for  many  years  been  industriously  circulated ;  and  he  could  only 
hope  that  ita  example  would  be  speedily  followed  by  other  societies.  Lut 
year  a  resolution  wan  paused  at  i^icester,  asking  for  certain  financial  returiw, 
which  he  regretted  tp  say  had  not  been  fully  afforded ;  and  it  would  be  fur 
this  meeting  to  determine  what  steps  should  be  taken  with  regard  to  those 
districts  that  had  not  complied  with  the  resolution.  Statistics  had  proved, 
and  must  prove,  of  immense  advantage  to  the  institution,  and  he  trusted  that 
in  future  no  impediment  would  be  offered  to  th>  ir  production.  Some  little 
trouble  had  been  experienced  by  applications  from  lodges  which  possessed 
surplus  capital,  and  the  time  was  la^t  arriring  when  provision  would  have  to 
be  made  for  its  appropriation,  under  the  aanction  of  the  officers  of  the  order. 
After  some  further  -observations  of  a  congratulatory  nature  the  chairman 
dsttlared  the  meeting  duly  and  legally  opened. 

The  AvDiTOBs'  Rbpobt  for  the  year  was  then  read  and  receWed  The 
working  axpenses  for  the  year  1859  were  839/.  lis.  4d.,  showing  a 
deerease  of  about  66/.  upon  the  previous  year.  Owing  to  the  reduction  in 
the  prioe  of  the  magastne  from  6d.  to  S^d.,  there  was  loss  on  that  account  of 
221. 1 9s.  lid. ;  while  in  the  two  previous  years,  there  was  a  profit  of  400/.  each 
yaar.  The  profit  deriTod  from  Uie  sale  of  goods  and  one  lery  of  a  half-penny 
per  member  amounted,  after  payment  of  all  worl^ng  expenses,  to  a  little  more 
than  400/.,  and  a  like  amount  had  been  appropriated  in  paying  the  two  debts 
of  300/.  and  100/.  to  the  Ckiuntess  of  Wilton  Lodge,  Manchester,  and  die 
Salibrd  Disttict,  borrowed  on  account  of  the  building  fund,  learing  the 
buildings  now  entirely  free  from  debt.  The  balance  in  the  hands  df  the 
treasurer  ( W.  Cunliffe  Brookes,  Esq.,  banker)  w«s  1,680/.  16s.  2d. 

The  appointment  of  committees  was  then  proceeded  with.  The  following 
•even  members  were  selected  by  Tote,  from  about  80  proposed,  to  act  as  the 
•ttb*commitlee,  the  duties  of  which  are  to  examine  the  minutes  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  directors  for  the  laat  year,  and  to  take  cognisance  of  all  matters 
reUtinff  to  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  order  in  general — vis.,  Messrs.  Charles 
Hardwidk,  of  Preston  ;  John  Watson,  of  Durham ;  T.  Collins,  of  Wolver« 
hampton ;  J.  Riley,  of  Rochdale ;  James  Webb,  of  Hyde ;  T.  Quigley,  of 
Dnblin ;  and  B.  Moon,  of  Helper. 

Nine  deputies  were  then  chosen  to  serve  on  the  Rsltbp  Coxmmm,  ton 
aflbrding  assistanoe  to  districts  and  lodges,  if  any,  that  may  happen  to  be  in 
straitened  circomstmices. — ^The  same  number  of  deputies  was  also  elected  n 
a  Nbw  DxsraiOT  Comicittbb,  the  business  of  which  is  to  consider  applications 
for  the  formation  of  new  districts,  or  for  the  amalgamation  of  old  onee  with 
others  already  existing. — ^The  like  number  was  elected  as  the  Eenxan  Com- 
idTTBB,  to  consider  the  engagements  for  the  supply  of  paper  for  the  msgasinc, 
books  of  laws,  stationery,  accounts,  and  other  goods,  proTided  by  the  offiocn 
for  use  of  lodges. 

On  Tuesday  the  delegatea  met  at  nine  o'clock  and  proceeded  to  the  regular 
boainess  of  the  meeting.  The  Distriot  Comxittbb's  report  was  brought 
up  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  S.  Sohofield;  P.  ProT.  O.M.  of  the  Bacup  District. 
It  recommended  that  the  Wokingham  district  be  in  future  called  the  Readiag 
district,  and  the  Sunbury  change  its  name  to  that  of  the  Richmond  district. 
This,  after  some  discussion,  wss  agreed  to.  An  alteration  of  name  by  the 
Wokingham  district  was  agreed  to.  The  Prince  Albert  Lodge,  at  Wantage, 
in  the  Abingdon  district,  wss  not  allowed  to  leave  the  Abingdon  and  form 
the  Wantage  diatrict.  Several  other  requisitions  for  nominal  changes  by 
lodges  were  withdrawn,  and  the  report  in  its  integrity  was  adopted. 

The  Rblibf  Coxmittbb's  report  was  brought  up  by  Prov.  C.S.  ReynoMa, 
of  the  Cowbridge  district,  with  several  recommendations.    Among  them 
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one  to  the  effect  that  Joseph  Pamell,  of  the  Duchess  of  Lancaster  Lodge, 
Liverpool  district,  be  granted  the  sum  of  8/.  to  relieve  his  extreme  distress  ; 
and  that  10/.  be  granted  to  the  St.  George's  Lodge,  Macclesfield  District.— 
The  report  waa  adopted  without  discussion. 

The  report  of  the  Estimatb  Coiimittbb  Tras  brought  up  by  Mr.  S. 
Daynes,  of  Norwich,  and  adopted  unanimously.  It  waa  of  the  ordinary 
technical  character,  but  it  contained  one  very  practical  and  excellent  recom- 
mendation. Tlie  ordinary  lodge  seal  has  long  been  considered  troublesome 
and  not  very  clean  to  use,  in  consequence  of  th«  necessity  for  blsckins  its 
surface  with  the  smoke  of  a  candle  or  lamp  for  every  impression  taken  from 
it.  The  committee  therefore  proposed  Uiat  small  embossing  machines  and 
dies  be  used  in  the  stead  of  seals.  The  directors  were  empowered  to  ascer* 
tain  their  cost,  and  to  insert  it  in  the  report.  It  is  believed  that  if  embossing 
machines  can  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate,  they  will  be  generally  adopted 
in  the  Unity.  The  cost  of  the  usual  lodge  seal  is  three  shillings,  at  which 
rate  the  estimate  of  Messrs.  Risdale  &  Co.,  of  Bradford,  waa  accepted. 

The  report  of  the  Sub-Comxxttsb  on  the  procecdinga  of  the  officers  and 
directora  during  the  year,  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Charles  Uardwick,  P.Q.M. 
Mr.  Hard  wick  moved,  and  it  waa  seconded  and  carried,  that  the  report  be 
received  and  considered  next  day. 

llie  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  Altebatiozcs  in  the 
Qbnbbal  Laws. 

Mr.  VViTHiNOTOjr,  P.Q.M.,  on  behalf  of  the  Openshaw  distriet,  moved  that 
'*  the  word  *  annually'  be  struck  out  of  the  second  general  law,  and  the  word 
'biennially'  be  inserted ;  and  in  every  law  where  the  letters  A.M.C.  appear, 
the  same  be  erased,  and  B.M.C.  inserted."  The  effect  of  this  proposition,  if 
carried,  would  be  to  aboliah  the  annual  meeting  in  favour  of  a  less  frequent 
assembly  of  deputies. 

Mr.  Skinnbii,  of  Sheffield,  seconded  the  proposition  in  a  long  and  argumen- 
tative speech,  but  it  was  eventually  lost  by  a  majority  of  96  against  10. 

Mr.  R.  GiNN,  of  St.  Ives,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Collins,  moved,  on  behalf  of 
the  Wellington  district, "  That  the  second  law  be  rescinded  and  the  following 
substituted,  viz. : — ^That  there  shall  be  held  annually  a  general  committee  of 
the  society,  composed  of  deputies  who  have  taken  the  purple  degree, 
appointed  by  didtricts  in  strict  compliance ;  the  expenses  of  holding  such 
committee,  vis.,  deputies*  attendance  (except  travelling  expenses),  rent  of 
rooms,  messengers,  fittings,  ftc,  shall  be  paid  from  the  general  funda  of  the 
order,  aublect  to  the  control  of  the  officers  of  the  order  and  board  of 
directors.'^ 

The  proposition  was  seconded  by  P.  Prov.  G.M.  Thomas ;  but  on  the  oppo- 
sition of  Messrs  Burton,  M*Gee,  and  Daynes,  it  was  unanimously  rejected. 

The  proposition  from  Middlesborough,  **  That  districts  pay  the  travelling 
expenses  of  their  own  deputies  out  of  their  own  funds,  and  that  their  salaries 
be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Unity,*'  was  not  moved. 

Mr.  UouoHTON,  of  Warrington,  moved,  **That  new  General  Laws  be  made 
or  altered  only  once  in  three  years.  In  the  meantime,  if  any  law  or  laws  be 
found  to  act  diametrically  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  society,  the  direc- 
tors be  empowered  to  suspend  such  law  6t  laws,  so  as  to  make  them  inopera- 
tive until  the  year  appointed  to  alter  them." 

After  some  discussion  the  proposition  was  put  and  lost,  the  ntunben  being 
23  for  and  87  against. 

Mr.  GiNN,  of  St.  Ives,  moved,  "  That  there  shall  be  five  trustees  of  the 
society  appointed  at  each  A.M.C. ;  they  shall  continue  in  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  A.M.C. ;  but  in  the  event  of  two  vacancies  occuring  between 
one  A.M.C.  and  another,  the  G.M.  and  the  board  of  directors  to  have  power 
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to  choose  one  other  trustee  to  act  until  the  next  A.M.C.  The  trustees  shall 
do  and  execute  all  the  functions  required  of  them  by  the  statutes  relating  to 
friendly  societies,  unless  herein  otherwise  provided  for.*' 

The  proposition,  after  some  discussion,  was  adopted  almost  unanimously. 

Mr.  liouoa,  G.ii.,  of  North  London  district,  regretted  thai  the  delegate 
from  Warrington  did  not  allow  his  proposition  to  be  united  with  one  he  now 
had  to  move,  namely—**  That  the  general  laws  shall  not  be  altered  more  than 
once  in  three  years."  The  adoption  of  this  proposition  would,  he  thought, 
be  of  advantage  in  a  saying  of  expense,  and  in  a  practical  benefit  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Unity. 

The  proposition,  after  considerable  discussion,  was  put  and  lost,  the 
numbers  being  32  for,  and  102  against  it. 

Mr.  KouRXB,  of  Liverpool,  moved,  and  Mr.  Ginn  seconded  a  resolution,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  Grand  Master,  Deputy,  or  Corresponding 
Secretary,  at  the  annual  moveable  committee,  from  voting,  except  in  cases 
where  the  numbers  on  either  side  be  equal,  when  the  chairman  presiding 
should  have  a  casting  vote. 

After  some  discussion  the  proposition  was  carried. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Charles  Hardwick  of  Preston,  brought  up  the  report 
of  the  Bub-oommittee.  He  read  the  first  section  of  the  report,  refatiTe  to  the 
earlier  sending  in  certificates,  appointing  deputies  to  attend  the  annual  move- 
able committees,  and  moved  the  adoption  of  the  clause ;  which  was  carried. 

The  second  and  third  clauses,  relative  to  the  signing  of  petitions  to  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  8th  clause  of  the  2 1st  and  22nd  Victoria, 
cap.  101,  which  empowers  one  fourth  of  the  members  of  any  society  to  put 
machinery  in  motion  whereby  such  society  could  divide  its  funds  and 
break  it  up,  was  also  adopted,  thus  approving  the  suggestion  of  the  com* 
mittee  that  the  bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Sutheran 
Bstcourt,  should  be  accepted,  which  provides,  yery  fairly,  that  no  society  shall 
be  dissolved,  except  on  the  application  of  not  less  than  one-half  of  the 
members,  whose  votes  shall  have  been  obtained  at  a  special  meeting  called 
for  the  purnose. 

The  thira  clause  of  the  report  suggested,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  that 
some  person  should  be  appointed  and  authorised  on  behalf  of  the  order  to 
watch  the  introduction  and  progress  of  any  bills  affecting  Friendly  Societies. 
Many  deputies  having  spoken  in  favour  of  appointing  some  gentleman,  it  was 
agreed  that  Past  Grand  Master  James  Roe,  of  North  London,  be  appointed 
as  the  agent  of  the  Unity — his  remuneration,  in  addition  to  expenses  out  of 
pocket,  to  be  determined  upon  by  the  next  A.M.C. 

The  fourth  clause  of  the  report  had  reference  to  the  Unity  premises  in 
Manchester.  A  sufficient  sum  had  not  been  offered  for  the  houses  adjoining 
the  Offices  in  Grosvenor  Street,  Chorlton-on-Medlock ;  the  premises,  ther««. 
fore,  still  remain  the  property  of  the  Unity.  The  houses  are  well  let,  and 
yield  a  profit.  The  chief  rent  on  the  whole  property  is  £16  a  year,  and  it 
had  been  proposed  to  divide  this  rent  between  ttie  offices  and  the  houses  ad- 
joining.— The  Bev.  Mr.  Price  proposed  that  the  matter  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  directors,  and  the  clause,  with  this  addition,  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  fifth  clause  of  the  report  had  reference  to  the  management  of  the 
'*  Odd-fellows'  Quarterly  Magazine."  The  editor  had  proposed  that  the 
whole  cost  of  editing  and  contributions  should  be  included  in  one  sum ;  but 
the  committee  considered  the  plan  at  present  pursued  to  be  the  best.  The 
second  section  of  the  clause,  silo  wing  ihe  introductt(*n  of  technical  matters 
in  the  magazine,  provided  that  all  matters  of  **  a  religious,  political,  pergonal, 
or  acrimonious  character  be  excluded,"  was  then  carried  and  the  whule 
adopted  by  the  meeting. 
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In  answer  to  some  observattonB  by  Mr.  Leij^hton,  of  Birmingham,  and  two 
other  delegates,  in  reference  to  an  article  in  the  April  No.  of  the  Magazine* 
parta  of  which  they  considered  objectionable,  Mr.  Pabdon  begged  to  ex- 
plain :— The  article  in  question  was  written  by  Mr.  Q.  M.  Tweddell,  of  Bury, 
in  Lanoashire— a  well-known  melnber  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  and  a 
writer  of  no  small  power.  Speaking  of  the  past  of  Windsor  Castle,  the 
writer  referred  to  Edward  the  Confessor  as  a  **  priest-ridden  monarch,"  and 
to  the  then  religion  of  England  as  **  superstitious.'*  Further  on  in  the 
article,  the  writer,  quoting  Shakspeie,  insunced  the  fact  that  the  Barons  of 
King  J<ihn  and  the  people  of  England  declared  that  henceforth  no  **  Italian 
priest  shall  tithe  or  toll "  in  this  island.  Tjiese,  said  Mr.  Pardon,  are  simple 
historical  facts,  relating  to  a  period  when  the  people  of  our  beloTed  country 
professed  but  one  creed,  and  that  Roman  Catholic.  But  I  assure  the 
delegates  present,  and  through  them  the  members  of  this  great  and  flourish- 
ing association,  that  it  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the  writer,  and  certainly 
far,  very  far,  from  the  desire  of  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine,  to  sajr  anything 
offensive  to  our  Catholic  brethren.  I  would  offend  no  man's  religious  con- 
victions ;  and  I  sincerely  regret  that  an  accidental  reference  to  past  times 
should  have  been  misconstrued;  but,  in  literature  at  in  a  crowd,  it  is 
difficult  to  more  about  without  occasionally  treading  on  some  people's  toes. 
It  will  be  my  careful  endeavour  to  keep  out  of  the  Magazine  all  such  matters 
as,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  are  of  "  a  personal,  religious,  political,  or 
acrimonious  character,"  and  I  request  my  fellow  delegates  to  accept  this  ex* 
planation  in  the  candid  and  straightforward  spirit  in  which  I  now  offer  it.— 
With  regard  to  the  small  loss  on  the  Magazine,  consequent  on  the  reduction 
in  price,  it  will  be  for  us,  and  the  members,  to  turn  Uiat  loss  into  profit  by 
greater  exertions  in  order  to  increase  its  circulation. 

Mr.  Habdwick  explained  that  the  profit  on  the  magazine  during  two  years 
was  800/.,  which  had  been  expended  in  paying  off  claims  on  the  Building  of 
the  Unity  in  Manchester,  and  in  swelling  the  general  funds  of  the  Unity. 

On  the  sixth  section  of  the  report,  which  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  sub- 
scriptions of  honorary  members  should  be  applied  to  the  sick  and  funeral  fund, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  appropriation  of  the  money  so  accruing  should  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  lodges. 

The  seventh  clause  of  the  report  expressed  an  opinion  that  members  in- 
capacitated from  following  their  usual  employments  by  reason  of  lunacy  had, 
nevertheless,  a  fair  and  just  claim  to  the  benefits  of  the  sick  and  funeral  fund. 
This  opinion  had  been  controverted  by  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  the  registrar  of  friendly 
societies,  who  had  refused  to  register  rules  bearing  such  interpretation. 
After  discussion,  the  clause  was  adopted  unanimously. 
The  eighth  section  of  the  report  expressed  an  opinion  that  with  regard  to 
certain  financial  returns  from  lodges  it  was  necessary  that  the  laws  of  the 
order  should  be  strictly  enforced.  An  amendment  by  Mr.  Hahbxb,  Prov. 
D.G.M.,  North  London  district,  providing  that  in  the  next  quarterly  report 
after  the  retunis  should  be  sent  to  the  Board,  a  list  should  be  inserted  of  the 
names  of  all  districts  making  default,  was  adopted. 

The  ninth  section  of  the  report  recommended  that  the  meeting  comply 
with  the  resolution  of  the  directors — **That  the  annual  moveable  committee 
be  requeftted  to  give  power  to  the  directors  to  call  upon  districts  to  forward 
to  the  Correpponding  Secretary  of  the  order,  in  a  form  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  information  called  fur  in  the  quinquennial  return."  The  section, 
with  the  following  amendment— '<  lliat  in  any  district  where  lodges  neglect 
to  fuinish  the  returns,  the  district  officers  be  empowered  to  procure  them  and 
charge  to  the  lodge  the  expenses  incurred  " — was  adopted. 

The  tenth  section  of  the  report,  recommending  the  discontinuance  of  a 
practice  that  has  of  late  years  grown  up  in  the  Unity,  of  circulating  docu- 
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mmiti  toltetting  tinctanea  hj  waj  of  priie  lotteries  to  widows'  sad  orphtas* 
funds,  or  in  favour  of  particular  loealitifls  for  holding  the  eamitag  Anaual 
Committee,  was  adoptcnl. 

The  eleventh  section  of  the  report  related  to  the  admissioa  of  nemheithj 
desranee,  there  being  an  alleged  deserepancy  between  the  1 80th  and  the 
225th  general  laws.  It  was  agreed  that  propositions  should  be  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  next  Annual  Meeting,  with  a  view  to  reooMie  tbe 
diserepancTt  if  any. 

The  twelfth  section  had  reference  to  an  opinion  requested  brtiie  Bireeton 
as  to  whether  a  member  under  suspension  for  the  violation  of  any  law  pcr^ 
mitting  his  contribution  to  fall  into  arrear  more  than  six  months,  is  subjected 
to  the  law  demanding  a  medical  eertiftcate  of  health  previous  to  his  rein* 
statement  on  the  termination  of  his  suspension.  The  suggestion  of  the  com- 
mittee  that  the  law  applies  to  a  member  under  suspension  lor  some  &ult 
committed  ss  well  as  to  one  who  is  simply  in  arrear  with  respect  to  contri- 
butions, wss  adopted. 

The  thirteenth  section,  relative  to  TTnity  members— that  is,  those  who  do 
not  belong  to  any  lodge  or  district,  but  have  been  members  of  lodges  or  dis- 
tricts which  have  been  discontinued  or  broken  up^wss  adopted.  A  discussion 
ensued  upon  a  letter  which  had  been  addressed  to  the  Directors  from  Bir* 
mingham  relative  to  the  question  whether  lodge  funds  belong  to  the  lodge  or 
the  district.  The  letter  wss  to  the  following  dBTect : — **If  a  lodge  breaks  up 
for  want  of  funds  can  the  healthy  members  clsim,  as  a  right,  to  be  reci- 
pients of  the  benefits  of  the  district ;  and  if  a  district  breaks  up,  are  tiis 
members  entitled  to  claim  of  the  Unity  ? "  A  resolution  was  csrried.  that  the 
question  from  the  Birmingham  District  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directcws. 

The  fifteenth  section  of  the  teport,  that  **  Tour  committee,  in  conclusion, 
feel  much  ^tification  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
the  executive  government  have  discharged  their  onerous  duties  during  the 
psst  year,  and  heartily  congratulate  the  deputies  on  the  rapidly  increasing 
prosperity  of  our  institution,  ss  evidenced,  not  only  by  the  vast  increa»e  ia 
the  number  of  its  members,  but  in  the  generaVhsrmony  and  confidence  whiek 
appear  to  prevail  in  the  various  branches  of  the  Unity,  and  which  they 
sincerely  hope  may  long  continue  to  be  one  of  its  most  diitinguished 
characteristics,"  was  carried  unsnimously. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  as  a  whole,  ss  amended,  was  slso  unanimously 
carried ;  the  final  clause  giving  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  members 
of  the  sub-committee  was  carried— and  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  AvDXTOKS'  Rbpoht. 

The  adoption  of  the  Avoitoxs*  Rspobt  was,  after  some  discussion, 
unanimously  sgreed  to. 

There  being  a  baltnce  of  1.580/.  in  the  hands  of  the  society's  banken, 
sufficient  funds  are  provided  for  the  ensuing  year  without  calling  for  a  levy* 

On  Thursday  the  delegates  proceeded  to  the  considerstion  of  propositions 
for  Altrkatxons  in  the  Oenbhal  Laws  by  which  our  Order  is  governed. 

Mr.  Collins,  of  Wellington,  proposed  that  the  28th  Isw,  ss  to  election  of 
the  officers  and  directors  should  be  amended,  by  providing  that,  on  the  votei 
being  taken,  the  nine  persons  who  should  first  obtain  a  mHJnrity  of  the  voles 
present  should  be  elected,  snd  if  on  the  first,  or  sny  succeeding  poll,  nine 
should  not  be  so  elected,  those  who  obtained  a  majority  iihould  be  considerHl 
elected,  and  a  fresh  poll  taken  for  the  remainder,  until  the  whole  number 
Were  chosen.  This  wss  intended  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  election 
of  persons,  who,  under  the  present  law,  might  be  elected  without  obtaining 
anything  like  an  absolute  migority  of  the  meeting.  This  proposition  wss 
adopted. 
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Mr.  CoxxiHS  alto  moTed  an  addition  to  the  29th  Uw,  to  ompowtr  tho 
directors  co  call  in  the  next  highest  on  the  poll  to  a  seat  on  the  beard,  if 
during  the  ^year  any  one  of  the  board  should  resign,  die,  or  become  in* 
competent  to  act ;  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Dathbs,  of  Norwich,  proposed  that  the  44th  General  Law  be  leecinded, 
and  the  following  be  adopted :— "  That  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
order  shall  forward  to  any  district,  when  required,  their  quarterly  or  half- 
▼early  accounts.  That  districts  pay  their  account  on  or  before  the  time  named 
in  the  46th  Qeneral  Law»  or  all  goods,  reports,  and  pass- words  will  be  withheld 
until  ther  have  complied,  or  shown  sufficient  reason  why  they  haye  not 
done  so. 

The  proposition  wss  carried  unanimously. 

A  proposition  was  made  to  alter  the  47th  law,  by  declaring  the  senior 
auditor  entitled  to  vote  as  a  deputy  of  the  A.M.C.,  though  the  district  to 
which  he  belonged  might  have  sent  the  full  complement  of  delegates. 

This,  after  considerable  discussion,  was  rejected. 

The  67th  law,  as  to  the  dispensation  for  the  opening  of  new  lodges,  was 
amended,  by  providing  that  if  no.ob|ection  against  the  opening  was  made 
within  seven  days  aAer  application  was  received,  the  C.B.  should  prepare 
and  forward  the  dispensation ;  and  the  68th  law  wss  also  altered  to  compel 
the  receipt  of  the  application  at  least  twenty-eight  days  before  the  proposed 
openinfT. 

The  68th  law  was  al«o  altered,  to  the  effect  that  notice  should  be  given  to 
every  member  of  a  fine  imposed  within  eight  weeks  afterwards,  instead  of  ten, 
aa  at  present. 


The  first  business  brought  before  the  consideration  of  the  delegates  on 
Friday  morning  was  the  diacussion  of  the  proposed  supplementary  sssuranoe 
association.  The  Friendly  Societies  Act  now  in  force,  permitting  sny  society 
to  assure  for  sums  payable  on  death  up  to  200/.,  it  wss  suggested  that  generu 
laws  should  be  made  to  provide  for  such  benefite  throughout  the  TTnity ;  but 
no  formal  proposition  being  before  the  meeting,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Daynes,  of  Norwich,  that  a  copy  of  the  rules  proposed  by  the  board 
should  be  sent  to  each  lod^e,  with  a  teble  showing  the  scales  of  payment 
required.  After  some  discussion,  it  wss  agreed  that  the  further  consideration 
of  the  subject  be  resumed  at  the  next  A.M.C. 

Mr.  Datkbs  moved  that  an  alteration  be  made  in  the  76th  General  Law, 
limiting  the  representetion  of  lodges  at  district  committees,  as  follows :— One 
deputy  for  lodges  whose  number  do  not  exceed  60  members ;  two  deputies 
when  not  exceeding  100  members,  snd  one  deputy  for  every  additional  100    { 
znembers.    This  proposition  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  long  discussion  ensued  in  reference  to  a  proposed  alteration  in  the  84th 
General  Law,  which  direcis  that  no  meeting  shall  be  held  or  business  of  any 
nature  transacted  in  lodges  on  a  Sunday.  In  some  few  districte  it  has 
been  the  practice  to  read  the  special  lectures  for  degrees  on  Sundays; 
and  it  was  thought  by  many  members  that  the  practice  was  undesirable,  in* 
asmuch  as  there  was  some  danger  of  the  public  misunderstending  the  intention 
of  the  lecture.  On  a  vote  being  taken,  the  proposition  to  discontinue  the 
delivery  of  lectures  on  Sundays,  was  curried  by  a  majority  of  80  sgsinst  60.      I 

An  alteration  of  the  103rd  (General  Law  was  made,  giving  to  secretaries  of 
lodges,  until  the  6th  day  of  January  in  each  year  (instead  of  the  1st,  as  at 
present),  to  prepare  and  send  in  the  snnuid  returns  to  the  district  secreteries. 

Mr.  CoALEB,  of  Stony  Stratford,  proposed  that  should  any  lodge  in  the 
unity  possess  funds  to  the  amount  of  10/.  per  member  it  may  be  legal  for 
such  lodge  to  pass  a  resolution  excusing  members  of  ten  years'  standing  ftom 
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paying  th«  foil  eontributioR  m  now  wttkd  by  Q«nernl  Law  ;  bnt  ihonld  the 
funds  of  the  lodge  fall  below  en  emount  eqnel  to  10/.  per  member,  the  eon* 
tributions  to  be  again  raiaed ;  any  member  joining  by  caid  or  clearance  to  bt 
eonsideied  a  new  member. 

Thii  matter  waa  dttcnteed  at  aome  length ;  finally,  a  resolution  was  eometo 
that  the  directors  be  entrusted  with  the  consideration  of  the  question  as  to 
the  appropriation  of  surplus  capital,  making  speeial  provision  for  any  mem« 
hers  who  might  be  comprlled  to  go  into  union  worknonses,  and  to  provide 
for  payment  for  medical  attendance  out  of  the  sick  and  funeral  fund,  instead 
of  the  management  fund  aa  at  present. 

The  135ih  law,  which  imposed  a  penalty  for  eating,  or  reading  newspapcn 
in  lodges  during  business  hours,  was  rescinded. 

No  fewer  than  seven  propositions  from  diiferent  districts  in  the  Unity  wers 
submitted  for  the  alteration  of  the  146th  general  law,  which  regulates  the 
contributiona  to  be  paid  by  members.  The  oommittee,  after  considerabU 
discussion,  did  not  think  proper,  however,  to  ad«>pt  either  of  them. 

A  motion  from  the  Welsh  district,  to  admit  members  at  16  inatead  of  18 
years  of  age,  waa  loat  by  a  large  majority. 

A  proposition  from  the  Hyde  district,  to  grant  discretionary  power  to  dis- 
tricts to  fix  the  payments  to  be  made  by  members,  was  rejected;  end 
another,  for  doing  away  with  the  additional  annual  contribution  up  to  the 
age  of  26,  was  lost. 

Another  proposition  from  the  Halifax  district,  to  reduce  the  additional 
annual  contribution  demanded  of  members  who  enter  the  Osder  after  the 
age  of  28,  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  82  to  14. 

Mr.  Bu&Tox,  representative  of  South  Ixmdon  district,  proposed  that  the 
I46ih  general  law  be  so  altered  aa  to  allow  honorary  members  to  take  offices 
in  lodges,  without,  however,  empowering  them  tu  interfere  with  the  funds  of 
the  lodge  by  vote  or  otherwise.  This  proposition  was  lost  by  a  large 
maiority. 

Mr.  OiifN,  of  St.  Ives,  moved  a  proposition  qualifying  membera  for  offices 
in  lodges ;  and  two  other  propositions  followed,  giving  power  to  members  of 
lodges  to  suspend  officers  who  misbehaved  themselves,  and  also  to  permit 
members  of  one  lodge  to  takaoffice  as  secretaries  in  others. 

The  proposition  was  carried  without  opponition. 

The  233rd  Qeneral  Law  was  amended  as  follows : — "  That  no  member  who 
has  lost  his  employment  through  engaging  in  a  strike  or  turn-out  for  wages 
be  allowed  a  travelling  card.*'  The  object  of  this  amendment  was  to  abolish 
an  injustice  long  felt  in  the  Unity — many  members  having  lost  etnployment 
in  consequence  of  strikes  in  which  they  were  not  actually  engaged. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  the  propositions  for  alterations  in  the  12dth  and 
146th  General  Laws  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  that  they  re- 
port thereon,  and  the  same  be  taken  into  consideiation  at  the  next  A.M.C. 

Power  was  given  to  the  Board  of  Directors  to  revise  the  initiation  charge, 
and  to  issue  the  same  to  lodges  as  early  as  convenient. 


SLBCTION  OP  OFFXCSBB. 

Mr.  Hbnbt  Buck,  of  the  Birmingham  district,  waa  unanimously  elected 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months,  and  Mr.  John  Gale, 
Past  Provincial  Grand  Master,  Liverpool  district,  was,  by  a  very  large 
majority,  elected  to  the  office  of  Deputy  Grand  Master. 

The  following  delegates  were  then  elected  by  ballot,  to  form  the  Bosrd  of 
Directors  for  the  ensuing  rear.  The  nameB  are  given  according  to  the  number 
of  votes  obtained.  The  Grand  Master,  Deputy  Grand  Master,  and  Retiring 
Grand  Master,  are  members  of  the  Board  by  virtue  of  their  offices: — 
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P.O.M.  Jakrs  Rob,  London  (North)  DUtrict, 

P.O.M.  Samuel  Datnb^,  Noiwich  ,, 

P.Prov.  O.M.  Joseph  Woodcock,  Olotiop  „ 

POM.  John  Schofibld,  Bradford  „ 

P.O.M.  BsKJAMiN  Stkfbt,  WirkKworth  „ 

Prnv.  U.S.  v.  K.  Dukobss,  London  (South)  „ 

P.ProT.  O.M.  Frbdbrick  Kxciiico.xd,  Manchester      „ 
Prov.  C.S.  Chamlrs  Pkatt,  Oswettry  „ 

P.Prov.  O.M.  David  Jack,  Durhnm  „ 

The  following  gt-ntleroen  were  elected  Trustees  of  the  Orders — Messrs. 
Hoe,  of  North  London  ;  Davnes,  of  Norwich ;  Street,  of  Wirksworth ; 
Luff,  of  Liverpool,  and  Hard  wick,  of  Manchester  ;  two  of  them  not  being 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

l*he  salary  of  Mr.  Henry  Hatcliffe,  our  excellent  Corresponding  Secretary, 
was  voted  as  usual,  at  £200  per  annum  ;  and  votes  were  taken  for  the  allow* 
ances  to  officers  of  the  Order  attending  the  next  A.MC— 12a.  6d.  a  day,  and 
second  class  rsil way  fare ;  and  also  that  the  O.M.,  D.O.M.,  and  Board  of 
Directors  receive  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  per  day  and  second  class  railway 
(are,  for  their  attendance  at  Manchester. 

Messrs.  Francis  Collins,  of  Wellington,  and  W.  N.  Waldram,  of  Leicester, 
were  re-elected  as  Auditors ;  and  the  Shrewsbury  district  was  chosen  to 
elect  the  third  Auditor. 

Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  was  chosen  as  the  town  in  which  to  hold  the 
next  A.M.C. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  to  have  their  portraits  in  the 
**  Odd-fellows'  Maj^azine": — Past  Orand  Master  Richardson,  late  of 
Cockermouth,  and  now  of  Newcastle ;  Mr.  Bryant  Allen,  of  Norwich  ;  Mr. 
lliomaa  Kilner,  of  Ecdes ;  snd  Mr.  Henry  Wiliiamn,  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  sum  of  £10  was  unanimously  voted  to  P.O.M.  William  Hickton  for 
his  faithful  services  to  the  Order  during  his  two  years  of  office  as  Deputy 
Grand  Master  and  Orand  Master. 

The  sum  of  20/.  was  voted  to  the  charities  of  Shrewsbury— 8/«  to  the  in- 
firmsry,  7/.  for  the  dispensary,  snd  5/.  for  tbe  ere  Infirmary. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  unanimously  giv^to  the  committee  of  man- 
agement in  Shrewttbury,  for  their  services  in  providing  for  the  convenience  of 
the  delegates  attending  the  Annual  Moveable  Committee. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  also  given  unanimously  to  the  Bev.  J.  Tardley,  vicar 
of  St.  Chad's ;  the  Officers  of  the  Order ;  P.'O.M.  Roe,  for  his  services  as 
ABsistant  Secretary ;  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Press. 

The  meeting  concluded  all  its  important  business  on  Friday  evening,  and 
dissolved.  Although  few  alterations  in  the  laws  affecting  the  constitution 
of  the  Bociety  have  been  made  at  this  annual  meeting,  yet  upon  the  whole  it 
has  been  considered  a  highly  successful  gathering. — We  regret  to  observe 
that  the  large  district  of  Stepney  was  unrepresented  at  ShTewsbury.  North 
London  sent  five  delegates,  South  London  two,  and  Pimlico  one. 

Probably  a  few  observations,  in  conclusion,  will  not  be  considered  out  of 
place.  We  have  often  heard  the  expente  of  the  Annual  Moveable  Committee 
given  as  a  reason  for  less  frequent  meetings — well,  let  us  see  what  the  ex- 
pense really  is.  There  were  166  delegates  present,  or  one  for  every  1838 
members  of  the  Unity  at  the  commencement  of  1860.  If  we  estimate  the  ex- 
penses of  each  deputy  at  £'5,  mi  the  average  of  the  whole,  we  have  a  total  of 
£830;  and  that  sum  divided  among  the  152,838  members  of  the  districts 
really  represented,  makes  about  the  sum  of  one  thiiltftg  for  every  nine  mem' 
^9.  Adding  the  expenses  of  rooms,  messengers,  &c.,  attendance  of  officers 
uid  auditor,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Unity ;  and  which  will 
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probably  amottnt  to  £46,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  £875  aa  the  expeniet  oc- 
casioned by  the  A.M.C.  Out  of  the  441  Districu  of  the  Unity,  113  sent 
dele^atee,  auch  diatricta  having  (according  to  the  laat  Lutt  of  Lodges) 
162,838  members,  aa  nearly  aa  poasible  one  half  of  the  Unity.  Lrads 
sent  6  delegatea  for  6664  membera.  North  London,  6  for  766S  members. 
Bradford,  4  for  3010  membeva.  Twelve  diatricta  sent  3  delegates  each, 
via  :— Birmingham,  for  3728  membera ;  Aberdare,  8801 ;  Merthyr,  3301 ; 
Bury,  2949;  Southampton,  2834;  Bolton,  2792;  Preaton,  2786;  Black* 
bum,  2767;  Rochdale,  2648;  Hull,  2619;  Liverpool,  2392;  Halifax, 
2060.  Seventeen  districts  sent  2  delegatea  each: — ^Norwich,  for  6245 
members;  South  London,  for  4106;  Brighton,  2978;  Oldham,  2886; 
Durham,  2600;  Stockport,  2802;  Derbv,  2169;  Manchester,  1912;  Bristol, 
1903;  Bedford,  1876;  Chesterfield,  1763;  Shrewabury,  1310;  Caerphilly, 
1282;  Stourbridge,  1260;  Wolverhampton,  1133 ;  Ipawich,  1106;  Mottram, 
1024.  The  other  81  districta  sent  one  delegate  eath,  the  largest  of  whick 
diatricta — Bury  St.  Edmunda— had  2888  membera ;  and  the  imalleaW" 
Ludlow — 94  membera. 

Then  aa  to  the  propoaitiona  for  triennial  alterationa  of  lawa  and  triennisl 
meetings.  The  feeling  of  the  deputies  certainly  waa  that  if  we  adopted  them 
we  ahould  aoon  have  our  Grand  Master  and  Board  of  Directors  elected 
triennially  instead  of  annually,  and  that  the  apirit  of  unity,  which  ia  now  the 
grand  characteristic  of  our  Order,  would  be  seriously  interfered  with.  Those 
who  advocate  less  frequent  alterationa  of  laws  have  not  well  atudied  the 
facts,  as  elicited  from  the  experience  of  the  Manchester  Unity.  It  takca 
three  yeara  to  carry  the  alteration  of  any  important  law,  even  though  the 
subject  be  discussed  at  each  A.M.C.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  our  Par- 
liament  only  met  triennially  r  Why,  aa  it  seems  to  us,  the  Unity  would  de- 
generate into  a  mere  insurance  society,  and  we  ahould  be  presently  told  that 
Lodge-meetings  were  not  necessary  more  frequently  than  two  or  three  timea 
a  year.     Th9  toeial  element  of  the  Maueheeter  Unity  toould  be  tieetroyed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  the  Shrewsbury  A.M.C.  no  material  alteration  in 
our  General  Laws  waa  made ;  but  that  every  improvement  waa  a  real  ad- 
vance in  the  right  direction.  A  careful  peruaal  of  our  report  will  enable  our 
readers  to  discover  that  the^anagement  of  the  Unity  ia  well  looked  afier, 
and  that  immenae  good  muat  result  from  these  annual  meetinga.  They  ac- 
quaint the  outside  world  of  the  exiatence  of  the  Mancheater  Unity»  and  bring 
us  a  large  accession  of  members,  in  whatever  town  they  are  hold.  The  next 
meeting  is  to  be  at  Bolton,  which  busy  hard-working  town  in  Lancashire 
won  the  honour  again»t  Bury  St.  Edmunda  and  Brighton.  We,  personally, 
cannot  help  feeling  that  by  1862,  the  time  will  have  arrived  when  the  South 
of  England  will  have  deserved  a  like  distinction. 

JuRt  one  paragraph  more.  The  North  London  District  did  the  Editor  of 
this  Magazine  the  honour  of  electing  him  as  a  delegate  to  Shrewsbury.  He 
felt  that,  aa  far  as  talking  went,  the  business  of  the  meeting  would  get  on 
very  well  without  him ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to  let  an  opportunity  pasa  for 
doing,  for  his  fellow-members,  something  in  his  own  wav.  He,  therefore, 
made  arrangements  for  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  A.^.C.  in  a  Lottdon 
daily  pnper  ;  and  he  has  now  the  pleasure  to  announce  that,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Unity,  the  debates  at  the  Odd-fellowa'  Annual  Parlia- 
ment were  no  reported.  In  the  Morning  Herald  and  Standard  of  Wednesday, 
May  30th.  Friday,  June  Ist,  and  Monday,  June  4th,  will  be  found  reporta  of 
the  principal  business  transacted  at  the  Grand  Annual  Moveable  Committeeof 
Eighteen  Hundred  and  Sixty,  llie  pen  ia  a  little  weapon,  but  it  la  powerful 
for  good.  He  hopca  to  have  frequent  opportunitiea,  for  many  veara  to  come, 
of  wielding  it  in  the  defence  and  elucidation  of  the  principles  that  Rovem  the 
Great  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd-fellows.  O.  7.  P. 
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METBOPOLTTAN  DEMONSTRATION. 
Presentations  to  P.  Pbov.  G.M.  Filsell  and  P.G.  Brooks. 


A  Onnd  Batter  Festival,  conaiBtiDg  of  a  murical  soiree  and  bal1«  was  held 
on  Wednesday  eTening;,  April  11th,  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern.  The  concert 
was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harris,  and  consisted  of  a  number  of  well- 
selected  songs,  glees,  &c  At  its  conclusion  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  t&e 
Qreat  Hall.  On  the  platform  were,  Acton  Smee  Ayrton,  Esq.,  M.Pr;  Bonham 
Carter,  Esq.,  M.P.;  the  Rev.  J.  Allan;  Mr.  Oeoi^  F.  Pardon,  Editor  of  the 
Magazine ;  Messrs.  James  Roe,  Correspondiuff  Secretary  of  the  North  London 
District;  Vincent  Buigess,  C.S.  of  the  South  London  District;  W.  Jones,  of 
Pimlioo ;  J.  Squires,  of  Stepney ;  J.  A.  Brooks,  E.  J.  Filsell,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Manchester  Unity  Friendly  Society:  Andrew 
HaJliday,  Esq. ;  James  Hain  Friswell,  Esq^^  and  other  eminent  literaxy  men. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Atbtok,  M.P.,  took  the  chair,  and  in  an  eloquent  address  made 
the  presentation  to  Mr.  Filsell,  consisting  of  a  silver  snuff  box,  a  sash,  and  a 
purse  containing  ^21,  together  with  an  engrossed  inscription,  handsomely 
framed.    Mr.  Filsbll,  having  acknowledged  the  testimonial  in  fitting  terms, 

Mr.  BONBAM  Carter,  M.P.,  congratulated  the  society  on  its  increiUBed  num- 
ber of  members;  it  numbering  27,641  more  members  than  it  did  last  year. 
Their  income  was  j£800,000  a  year.  And  last  year  they  had  jipent  £150,000  on 
sick  allowances.  For  burials  they  bad  paid  £]  94,000,  and  they  had  now  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  society  of  upwards  of  £100,000 — (Cheers.)  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  a  resolution  to  the  effect  '*  that  benefit  societies  are  calculated 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  industrial  classes,  and  are  entitled  to  the  sup- 
port of  every  one  who  wishes  well  to  bis  fellow-men." 

Mr.  Jamxs  Rub  seconded  the  resolution  in  one  ^f  his  most  telling  speeches; 
and  it  was  carried  unanimously,  amidst  loud  applause. 

Mr.  Atrton  then  presented  an  elegant  inkstand  to  Mr.  S.  A.  Brooks  from  the 
members  of  the  Loyal  Hope  of  Finsbury  Lodge,  as  a  token  of  esteem  and  ro^pect. 

Mr.  Bbooks  responded  in  an  excellent  and  practical  speech,  after  which 

The  Rev.  J.  Allan  proposed  a  cordi.il  vote  oi^hanks  to  the  officers  of  the 
South  London,  Pimlico,  and  Stepney  districts,  as  weU  9m  to  other  visiting 
friends  and  patrons. 

Mr.  Oborob  Fredbrick  Pabdon  briefly  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimousl  v. 

A  cordial  vote  ox  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman  and  to  Mr.  Bonham 
Caii«r,  M.P. 

The  ball  then  commenced,  and  the  proceedings  passed  off  to  the  general 
•aUsfaetion  of  a  select  and  numerous  company. 


SOUTH  LONDON  DISTRICT  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


This  branch  of  the  M  U.  has  published  its  experience  for  the  year  1859. 
Beside  the  usual  information,  a  statement  of  the  mortality  for  21  years  past 
is  given;  the  number  of  membeis  djiug  being  807,  and  wives  664,  the  pay- 
ments on  which  amounted  to  £12,0.'>6.  This  district  commenced  operations 
in  18S8,  having  802  members,  and  since  tbit  time  12.180  have  been  initiated. 
2556  left  to  form  other  districts,  and  adding  the  807  who  died  and  4989  who 
M'ceded  or  withdi-ew,  there  were  4810  on  the  Ist  of  January  belonging  to  the 
42  lodges,  having  a  surplus  capital  of  £36,754  properly  invested.  The  number 
•^ceding  ii  extraordinary,  but  it  shows  the  great  gain  societies  must  have  from 
this  souKe«    During  the  past  year  775  members  suffered  4618  weeks'  sicknesi^ 
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and  had  paid  them  £1978.  Average  age  of  the  xnembera,  85  yean  and  10 
months.  The  statement,  though  very  unpretending,  says  much  for  the  pains- 
taking industry  of  Ur.  Buigeas,  the  secretary,  and  the  naefuhieas  of  Fnendly 
Societies.  

MR.  HARDWICK'S  LECTURES. 


Ov  Tuesday,  June  5th,  Mr.  Hardwick  delivered  one  of  his  eloquent  lectures 
on  Friendly  Societies,  at  Seaham,  near  Sunderland.  Want  of  space  obh'get  ni 
to  content  ourselves  with  a  simple  announcement  of  the  interesting  fact  We 
understand  that  our  indefatigable  friend  has  delivered  lectures  in  many  large 
towns  during  the  piut  quarter — everywhere  to  large  audiences  and  with  great 
applause.  As  only  a  few  copies  of  Mr.  Uardwick's  "  Manual  for  Friendly 
Societies  " — the  best  book  of  the  kind  that  ever  was  wiitten — remain  on  haod^ 
we  advise  all  who  wish  to  obtain  the  volume,  to  apply  immediately  to  our 
worthy  C.S.  at  Manchester,  who  will  transmit  copies  on  receipt  of  stamps  or 

postK>ffloe  orders.  ^ 

• 

JAMES  WEBB,  C.S.  OP  TUE  HYDE  DISTRICT. 

Ws  are  requested  to  add  the  following  interesting  facts  to  the  biography  of 
onr  excellent  friend  Mr.  Webb.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  proposed  a 
reduction  in  the  initiation  fee  (even  so  far  bai^  as  the  Olaaffow  A.M.C  in 
1845),  and  which  is  now  acknowledged  as  a  grant  boon  to  the  Order.  At 
the  Oxford  A.M.C.  in  1847,  his  figures  were  larigely  instrumental  in  redndng 
the  entrance  fee  from  21s.  to  12s. ;  and  at  Preston  he  also  supported  a  farther 
reduction  of  the  initiation  fee ;  and  is  yet  of  opinion,  with  many,  Uiat  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Order  if  there  was  a  still  farther  reduction  in 
the  scale  fbr  young  men,  if  initiated  under  proper  supervision. 

ANNIVERSARIES,  PRESENTATIONS,  &c. 

[In  ooraeqncnot  of  the  length  of  oar  report  of  the  A.M  C.  at  Shrewsbarr*  we  an  retootanflj 
oompdled  to  curtail  our  usual  notices  of  AiinivetrAriea  and  Pretniiatlona.  We  trott  tn  Uw 
oounrsy  of  our  readers  and  oorrespondenis  to  excuse  an  appearanco  of  too  great  breriiy  hi 
thii«  department;  and  take  this  oppttriunlty  of  axalii  liivltin}r~not  long  newspaper  nporu  of 
todal  and  hoidneits  gatherings,  but  ter«o  acoimnts  of  facu  that  cannot  hot  prove  iatvertlaf 
to  the  great  majority  of  members  tliruugtmui  the  Unity.] 


Blakchland. — ^The  members  of  the  Derwent  Miner's  Lodge  have  pre- 
sented to  their  worthy  Secretary  a  valuable  teatimonial  of  their  esteem,  con- 
sisting of  a  silver  inkstand,  silver  penholder  and  gold  pen,  and  a  silver  snuff 
box.  The  inkstand  bears  the  following  ini>cnptinn  :— ''Presented  to  P.P.O.M. 
Geo.  Davidson,  by  the  members  of  the  Loya!  Derwent  Miner'a  Lodge,  I.  O. 
of  C,  M.U.,  as  a  token  of  respect  and  appreciation  of  his  services  as  Secre- 
tary for  fifteen  years.  Blanchland,  Dec.  24,  1S59."  Upon  the  box  is 
engraved  the  following: — **To  P.P.O.M.  Geo.  Davidson,  from  the  Loval 
Derwent  Miner's  Lodge,  I.O.  of  O.,  M.U.  Blanchland,  1859."  llie  Kev. 
Mr.  Gibson,  incumbent  of  Blanchland,  had  the  honour  of  presenting  the 
testimonial,  which  he  did  in  an  appropriate  speech. 

Brighton. — On  Monday,  June  18th,  an  ap:gregate  meeting  of  the  Lodges 
in  this  District  took  place  at  the  Odd- fellows'  Hall,  to  complete  the  final 
arrangements  for  an  excursion  to  Portsmouth,  which  came  off  on  the  26th 
with  great  success.    Mr.  G.  F.  Pardon  and  li^.  Charles  Smithers  attended 
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as  a  deputation  from  the  North  London  District,  and  Trere  very  warmly 
received  by  the  meeting.  Mr.  Curtis,  C.S.  of  the  district,  spoke  eloquently 
on  the  subject  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  Mr.  Aucock  and  other  apeakers 
dwelt  on  the  advantages  of  associations  of  a  self -helpful  character. 

Brtstoi.. — On  Wednesday,  April  7th,  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  (John 
Bates,  Bjiq.)  and  H.  W.  Oreen,  Esq.,  were  initiated  as  members  of  the 
Friendly  Mechanics*  Lodge,  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Princes  Street ;  for 
which  purpose  a  special  Lodge  was  held.  The  room  was  handsomely 
decorated  with  flags  and  banners,  and  a  ?ery  beautiful  siWer  regalia  was 
exhibited.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance,  representatives  being  present 
from  Weston-super-Mare.  Bath,  Newport,  &c. ;  and,  in  addition.  Sir  John 
Hare  and  J.  G.  Shaw,  Esq.  Thomas  Adams,  of  the  DiHtrict,  officiated  as 
Ndble  Grand ;  and  Br.  lliomas  Brown  as  Vice  Grand.  Br.  John  Luke,  Lecture 
Master,  did  the  introductory  portion  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  initiation 
then  took  place. 

Bristol. — On  Tuesday  evening,  April  8rd,  the  members  of  this  Distriet 
presented  to  Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  Provincial  Corresponding  Secretary,  a 
handsome  patent  gold  lever  watch  and  appendages,  of  the  value  of  £17 ; 
bearing  an  appropriate  inscription. 

Burslsm. — On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  March  13th,  the  members  of  the 
St.  John's  Lodge  presented  to  their  Secretary,  Mr.  Hiram  Cope,  a  handsome 
testimonial,  consisting  of  Macaulay'i  "  History  of  England"  and  his  **  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays,*'  in  seven  octavo  volumes,  richly  bound  in  calf;  the 
first  volume  bearing  the  following  inscription  in  gilt  letters.  **  Presented  to 
Brother  Hiram  Cope  by  the  officers  and  brethren  of  the  St.  John's  Lodge  of 
Otld-fcUows,  No.  98.,  M.U.,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  very  valuable 
services  he  has  rendered  the  Lodge  as  its  secretary  for  the  last  six  years." 

Derby — ^Lotal  Moira  Lodor. — The  members  of  the  above  Lodge  celebrated 
their  17th  anniversary  on  Whit-Tuesday.  l*his  Lodge  has,  during  the  last 
four  years,  rapidly  risen  into  note,  having  doubled  numbers ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  it  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  well- wishes  and  patronage  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  this  year  come  forward  so  nobly  with  their  wonted 
liberality,  vix. :  Colonel  Danicrll,  Marcus  Huish,  Esq.,  Master  M.  Huish, 
Rev.  W.  H.  Parker,  (curate,)  Mr.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Attwood.  The  Rev. 
J.  G.  Bourne,  vicar,  preached  an  excellent  and  appropriate  sermon  in  the 
parish  church. 

HuLi..— A  very  pleasing  event  in  the  history  of  Odd-fellowship  occurred 
on  lliursday.  May  10th,  at  the  Odd-fellows'  Hall,  Hull,  the  occasion  being 
the  presentation  of  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  James  Marshall,  late  Corresponding 
Secretary  for  the  Hull  District.  The  testimonial  consisted  of  a  handsome 
silver  watch  and  gold  guard.  It  bore  the  following  inscription : — **  Presented, 
with  a  gold  guard,  by  453  Odd-fellows,  M.U.,  to  James  Marshall,  P.P.G.M., 
and  ten  yearn  C.S.  to  the  Hull  District.  May,  1860."  After  dinner,  P.P.G.M. 
Ross  took  the  chair,  and  on  the  platform  we  noticed  Mr.  Alderman  Bannister, 
Mr.  Councillor  Wilde,  Mr.  Coatsworth,  &c*  After  the  usual  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts,  Prov.  C.S.  Wells  made  the  presentation  in  an  appropriate 
and  excellrnt  speech,  to  which  Mr.  Marshall  made  a  suitable  reply.  When 
he  took  office  as  Corresponding  Secretary  in  1H49  it  was  a  very  critical  time. 
It  was  the  time  when  Hull  was  visited  with  that  awful  pestilence,  the 
cholera.  They  then  numbered  1854  members,  and  although  it  had  been  his 
painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  some  400  worthy  and  respected  members, 
he  was  happy  to  find  that  at  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of  office  they 
numbered  754  more  members  than  they  did  when  he  took  office.  He  also 
found  that  during  the  past  six  yean  they  had  expended  in  sick  and  funeral 
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donations  and  in  presents  to  distressed  members,  £11,952  11a.  8d.  He  con- 
cluded bj  wishing  those  present,  and  all  connected  with  the  Manchester 
Unity,  prosperity  throughout  life,  and  he  trusted  that  thev  would  carry  home 
that  wish  to  the  hearths  of  their  wives  and  families.  Variotis  other  totsts 
were  given  and  responded  to.  About  200  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  gallery 
was  crowded  with  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Odd- fellows.  A  glee  party 
attended,  and  the  speeches  were  interspersed  with  several  songs,  which  were 
sung  in  ezoellent  style.  Mi.  Petty  presiding  at  the  pianoforte  and  organ. 

KiKo's  Ltnn. — The  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Loyal  Ouse  Lodge  was 
celebrated  on  'Wednesday,  the  29th  February,  by  a  soiree  and  ball  in  the 
music  hall,  which  was  decorated  with  flags  and  banners  for  the  occasion. 
This  lodge  appears  to  be  in  a  most  prosperous  state.  The  receipts  during  the 
past  year  were  £83  over  the  expenditure,  and  the  capital  of  the  lodge 
amounted  to  very  nearly  £1300  for  132  members,  an  ayerage  of  nearly 
£10  per  member. 

Lbsps  I)  itTBicrT.— Bill's  Hippoi}BOXB.--On  Wednesday  erentng,  March 
21st,  Mr.  Bell  very  kindly  placed  this  splendid  place  of  amusement  in  the 
hands  of  the  committees  of  the  Widow  and  Orphan  Fund  of  the  district  tot 
a  Benefit;  on  which  occasion  the  whole  of  the  house  was  well  filled— Uw 
boxes  being  occupied  by  the  district  officers,  the  principal  members  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  their  friends.  After  deducting  the  evening's  expenses  &c.  there 
was  a  clear  balance  of  fifty  pounds  handed  over  to  the  officers  of  the  Fund. 
The  committee  immediately  passed  a  resolution  instructing  the  officers  to 
present  to  Mr.  Bell,  on  their  behalf,  a  complimentary  note  to  himself  end 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  manager  of  the  establishment,  expressing  their  thanks 
to  those  gentlemen  for  their  kindness. 

Lbbim. — On  Monday,  July  18th,  1859,  the  members  of  the  Lord  Orantham 
Lodge,  Leeds,  held  their  anniversary  at  the  Three  Lege  Inn,  Lowerhesd 
Row ;  when  about  seventy  sat  down  to  an  excellent  supper.  The  district 
officers  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  When  the  cloth  wti 
drawn,  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  given.  At  nine  o'elodc, 
P.S.  James  Brown  Sutcliffe  rose  and  in  a  neat  and  appropriate  speech  pre* 
sented  P.O.  John  Ellis  with  a  purse  containing  five  sovereigns,  subocrioed 
by  the  members  of  the  Lodge,  for  past  services  rendered  to  the  Lodge ;  he 
having  been  the  treasurer  for  18  years,  and  giving  the  office  up  on  aceoaat 
of  having  to  'remove  from  Leeds.  P.O.  KDis  replied  in  a  suitable  mannsTi 
and  thanked  the  members  of  the  Lodge  for  their  kindness. 

LnrooLN. — Loyai  George  Lodge, — On  Saturday  evening,  April  7th,  V.Q. 
Elijah  Linton,  of  the  above  lodge,  after  the  usual  business,  was  presented 
with  a  Past  Grand's  Star  and  appendages. 

Mblboubnb — Au»trtdia»^A  fUte  of  unusually  imposing  ckaracCeT  took 
place  here,  on  the  13th  of  March,  in  celebration  of  the  first  establishment  of 
Odd-fellowship,  in  connexion  with  the  Manchester  Unity,  in  this  flourishing 
colony.  A  procession  of  above  800  brothers,  bearing  flags  and  emblematie 
banners,  passed  through  the  streets  to  the  Cremome  gardens,  where  they 
dined.  'The  gardens  were  numerously  attended  in  the  eveniDg,  and  the 
entertainments  went  off  with  great  ielat. 

MiDDLBSBBO*.— Mr.  EdwBrd  Oilkes,  of  the  firm  of  Gilkes,  Wilson,  and 
Co.,  Tees  Engine  Works,  was  latt  ^y  initiated  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Loyal  Joseph  Warburton  Lodge,  Middlesbro'-on-Tees  District,  If.  U.  This 
being  »  special  lodge  called  lor  the  purpose,  it  wore  a  more  ihut  usuaUy 
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lively  appearance,  Mveral  of  the  brothers  appearing  in  full  regalia,  and 
being  honoured  bjr  the  presence  of  Brother  Wm.  Fallows,  E«q.,  Mayor, 
who  sat  as  left  supporter  to  N.O.  W.  Thompson,  Brother  Councillor  H. 
West  actinia  as  right  supporter.  Brother  John  Jordison  officiated  as  con- 
ductor, P.P.O.M.  O.  Davidson  as  warden,  and  P.G.  Wm.  Forster  as  lecture- 
master.  After  the  ceremony  of  initiation,  P.P.G.M.  J.  U.  Anderson,  in  a 
few  introductory  remarks,  presented  to  the  newly^initiated  brother  a  copy  of 
the  general  laws  of  the  order,  bye4aws  of  the  lodge,  and  Widow  and  Orphans' 
Fund,  neatly  bound  together. — D.G.M.  Wm.  Blakiston  gave  a  statement  of 
the  financial  position  of  each  lodge  in  the  district,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  lodges  forming  the  Middlesbro*  district,  (numbering  496  members)  had 
received  during  the  year  1859,  £480  As.  10)d.,  as  sick  and  funeral  contribu- 
tions; and  paid  for  sick  relief  £'223  Ids.  lid.,  for  funeral  expenses  £61. 
They  had  also  reeeived  £lOd  Is.  for  interest  and  initiation,  and  they  had 
added  to  their  aceumulated  capital  during  the  year  £296  15s.,  being  the 
surplus  over  the  expenses  for  the  year.  The  total  yalue  of  the  lodges, 
Dec.  30th,  1859,  was  £2,009  4s.  9d. 

Nbwoastlb. — On  Monday  evening,  April  0th,  the  members  of  the  Loyal 
Junction  Lodge  presented  Elijah  Pratten,-P.D.G.M.,  with  a  silver  watch  and 
guard,  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  and  respect  for  his  seal  in  the  interest  of 
the  Lodge ;  and  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  datiee  as  Secretary  aad 
Treasurer. 

North  Lokdox  Distrxot. — ^The  members  of  the  Loyal  Rose  of  York 
Lodge  met  on  Thursday,  March  1,  to  present  to  their  late  Secretary, 
P.  Prov.  G.M.  Phillips,  a  silver  lever  watch,  bearing  an  appropriate  inscrip. 
tion,  as  a  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  his  valuable  services  for  15  years. 
The  presentation  was  gracefully  made  by  Mr.  B.  Lee,  the  present  Secretary ; 
who,  after  tracing  the  origin  of  friendly  societies,  and  the  lessons  they  teach 
of  veneration,  loyalty,  morality,  sobriety,  and  brotherly  love,  dwelt  on  the 
difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with  in  their  infancy,  and  the  priceless  value 
of  the  services  of  such  men  as  their  late  Secretary. — P.  Proy.  G.M.  Phillipe 
returned  thanks  in  a  very  eloquent  and  grateful  speech. — The  Rose  of  York 
Lodge  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  North  London  districti  having 
60  members,  and  near  £600  invested  capital.  It  was  opened  in  1844,  and  up 
to  this  time  has  lost  only  two  members  by  death. 

North  London. — The  members  and  friends  of  the  Briton's  Pride  Lodge 
celebrated  their  seventeenth  anniversary  at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  on  Tuesday,  July  12  ;  P.G.  Thomas  Bacon  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
T.  N.  Buttam,  the  Secretary,  reported  the  state  of  the  Lodge  as  very  satisfactory. 

North  London. — ^The  members  and  friends  of  the  Loyal  Duke  of  Cornwall 
Lodge,  celebrated  their  anniversary  at  their  Lodge-room,  Mr.  B.  Stock, 
P.O.,  in  the  chair ;  on  which  occasion,  P.G.  Pardon,  Editor  of  the  Magaxine, 
at  the  request  of  the  chairman,  presented  to  P.G.  Holmes,  a  handsomely 
framed  testimonial  and  a  purse  of  money,  the  proceeds  of  a  subscription  in 
the  Lodge.  The  speaker  dwelt  on  the  benefits  derivable  br  working  men 
from  associations  of  a  self-helpful  character,  and  then  read  and  presented 
the  testimonial,  which  was  as  follows :  —  *'  Duke  of  Cornwall  Lodge, 
M  U.I.O.O.F.  To  Mr.  Charles  Holmes,  P.G.  Dear  Sir,— We,  the  under- 
signed, deeply  impressed  by  the  steadfast  diligence  with  which,  upon  every 
occasion,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  you  have  been  amohg  the  foremoet  in 
promoting  the  interests  and  the  well-being  of  every  member  of  our  Lodge 
and  the  Order,  and  advocating  the  cause  of  the  bereaved  widow  and  the 
firiendless  orplum  in  the  hour  of  their  afflietion,  and  deeixoui  that  your  bright 
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example  should  not  be  disregarded,  but,  by  beoomlnf  known,  stimulate 
others  to  pursue  the  same  path  of  well-doing,  have  deemed  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  testify  our  warm  approval  of  your  past  conduct  by  requesting  your  aocep- 
tance  of  the  accompanying  testimonial  and  purse,  which,  although  a  sincere 
tribute  of  our  esteem  and  admiration,  wo  confess  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to 
express  our  sense  of  your  merits  and  worth,  which  are  both  honourable  to 
yourself  and  to  the  noble  Order  to  which  we  alike  belong.  We  are,  dear  Sir, 
Yours  fraternally,  The  Subscribers.    March  29ih,  I860. 

ScAEBOBOVOH.— The  anniversay  of  the  Loyal  Rutland  Lodge  was  celebra- 
ted on  Tuesday,  the  29th  May.  The  demonstration  made  by  the  members 
was  in  conjunction  with  the  Court  of  Ancient  Foresters.  The  proeeeeioa 
was  highly  crediuble  to  all  parties,  and  formed  an  attraction  which  their 
fellow.townsmen  could  not  but  admit  e.  The  procession  was  preceded  by 
the  Scarborough  Mechsnics'  Brass  Band,  led  by  Messrs.  A.  J.  PedLet  and 
J.  Bradley.  At  four  o'clock  the  members  of  the  lodge  repaired  to  the  Towa 
Hall,  where  a  sumptuous  dinner  was  served  to  about  li>0  guests.  Mr.  H. 
Hakpbb,  the  Secretary,  was  happy  to  say  the  Lodge  was  still  prospering. 
Their  funds  three  years  ago  amounted  to  £573 ;  but  now  they  were  woru 
£881.  During  those  three  years  they  had  paid  £306  for  sick  members.  In 
the  present  half-year  they  had  deposited  £40  in  the  Savings'  Bank,  and  with 
the  mterest  due  they  will  have  added  to  their  capital  uout  £300  in  little 
more  than  three  years.  He  urged  the  practicability  of  members  canvassing 
for  recruits,  and  of  still  further  increasing  their  numbers.  The  VicB-CHAn* 
MAN  now  rose  to  perform  what  he  descril^  as  his  most  pleasing  duty  of  the 
evening,  to  present  to  their  esteemed  brother,  the  Chairman,  ti.e  testimonial 
now  .placed  before  them.  (The  testimonial,  consisting  of  a  tea-service  of 
electro- plate,  comprising  tea  and  coffee  pots,  sujrar-bowl,  and  cream-ewer, 
was  here  uncovered.  The  coffee-pot  bore  a  suitable  inscription.)  For  a 
number  of  years  Mr.  Smailes  had  passed  through  the  various  district  oi&oea 
of  the  order  with  great  credit.  For  24  years  he  had  been  re-elected  to  the 
office  of  relieving  officer,  a  post  which  he  had  sustained  in  a  manly  and 
honourable  manner.    The  Chairman  briefly  acknowledged  the  presentation. 

Ultbbston. — On  Whit-Tuesday  the  members  of  the  Fumess  Abbey  Lodge 
celebrated  their  anniversary.  About  800  members  and  friends  attended 
church,  where  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Morgan,  vicar,  preached  a  very  ^>propriate 
sermon.  On  leaving  church  the  members  formed  in  procession,  and,  after 
having  paraded  the  streets,  sat  down  to  dinner  at  the  lodge  room. 
R.  Uannay,  Esq.,  of  Springfield,  prenided,  supported  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Whitmore.  curate,  R.  Hannay,  jun.,  Enq  ,  H.  W.  Schneider,  Esq.,  and 
Edward  Wadham,  Esq.    The  vice-chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Baynes. 


Maida  Hill.— On  Sunday,  April  1st,  the  past  officers  and  brothers  of  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  Lodge  paid  a  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  remains  of 
P.O.  Edward  Theodore  Garner,  who,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  more  than  a 
year,  died  at  the  age  of  43  years.    He  has  left  a  widow  and  eight  children. 

Wi8B«ACir.  —  On  the  2nd  of  February  last,  Mr.  Thomas  MaUhews, 
P.P.G.M.  of  the  Newark  Dl'^triot,  died  in  the  fiOth  yesr  of  his  age.  His 
remains  were  followed  to  their  last  resting  place  by  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able funeral  processions  ever  seen  in  this  town. 
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JAMES  REYNOLDS,  Peov.  C.  S. 


The  subject  of  this  notice,  ib  a  native  of  Cowbridge,  in  the  county  of 
Glamorgan,  S.  Wales.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Reynolds,  for  many  years  Governor  of  the  County  House  of  Correction 
in  that  town,  in  which  he  carries  on  the  business  of  auctioneer,  agent, 
&c    He  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  March,  1792. 

Were  it  advisable  we  could  occupy  considerable  space  in  narrating 
the  incidents  in  Mr.  Reynolds'  eventful  and  useful  life  ;  but  as  his  career 
as  an  Odd-fellow  must  principally  interest  our  readers,  to  that  we  shall 
conjQne  our  attention. 

About  the  year  1835  or  6,  a  Lodge  of  Odd-fellows  was  opened  at 
Lancarvan,  about  five  miles  firom  Cowbridge  ;  the  principles  of  our  Order 
spread  rapidly  through  the  vale  of  Glamorgan,  and  ultimately,  about 
1839,  a  Lodge  was  opened  at  Cowbridge.  There  were  various  opinions 
relative  to  Odd-fellows ;  and  being  a  secret  society,  no  person  was  more 
prejudiced  against  them  than  Mr.  Reynolds.  He,  however,  accepted  an 
invitation  to  be  present  at  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Paradwy*s  Lodge, 
and  in  the  evening  was  unanimously  chosen  to  take  the  chair.  From  uic 
information  he  then  gained  on  that  occasion,  he  obtained  an  insight  int(» 
the  philanthropic  principles  of  our  Order,  and  he  began  to  understand 
the  objects  we  have  in  view.  Gradually  his  prejudices  were  overcome, 
and  he  was  induced  to  become  a  member.  Once  initiated,  he  becamn 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  Order.  In  due  course  he  passed 
through  the  different  offices  of  his  Lodge  and  District,  and  he  has  been 
Provincial  Corresponding  Secretaiy  for  above  thirteen  years. 

When  first  he  united  himself  to  the  Manchester  Unity,  there  was  a 
great  amount  of  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  dissenting  bodies 
relative  to  their  members  being  allowed  to  join  Odd-fellows*  and  other 
Friendly  Societies.  Li  Faradwy*s  Lodge  there  were  some  broth^w  who 
were  also  members  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Society.  In  consequence 
of  the  prejudice  alluded  to,  they  were  threatened  with  expulsion  from 
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their  Society  if  they  continued  Odd-fellows.     Mr.  R^olds  saw  the  - 
iniufltice  of  this,  and  wrote  a  very  able  article  in  the  Welsh  language,  ; 
which  was  published  in  the  Athrau,  a  Welsh  periodical,  and  one  of  Uie 
organs  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodbt  Society.    In  this  article  he  expluned 
the  benefits  of  the  Order,  and  requested  a  friendly  discussion  with  any 
of  the  leading  preachers  of  the  methodist  denomination.    A  copy  of  the 
paper  containing  the  article  in  question  was  sent  to  nearly  every  one  of 
their  ministers   throughout  Wales,  and  the  result  was  a  confersnee 
between  one  of  their  principal  leading  men  and  Mr.  Bejnolds.  •  From 
the  elucidation  of  the  principles  of  our  Order,  then  attempted,  this  \ 
gentleman  was  so   thoroughly  converted  and   convmced,  tliat   from  | 
and  after  that  time  the  prejudices   of  the   religious  bodies   against 
Odd-fellowship  were  overcome.     We  have  now  a  great  number  of  the 
Calvinistic  Methodist  Denomination  throughout  Wales,  who  are  highly 
i*espectable  members  of  our  Order. 

Mr.  Reynolds  vindicated  the  Order  from  the  charge  of  deism,  made  ' 
by  a  dignitary  of  the  church  against  them,  on  account  of  the  funeral  i 
address.  He  also  (in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  his  District,  upon  ' 
the  occasion  of  an  unpleasant  feeling  that  existed  in  the  country  some  I 
years  ago,)  wrote  an  able  letter  to  Her  Majesty,  shewing  that,  as  Odd-  ' 
fellows,  our  members  are  faithful  to  the  crown  and  government.  To  ' 
this  address  he  received,  through  Sir  Geo.  Grey,  a  very  gracious  reply,  \ 
Acknowledging  Her  Miyesty's  approbation  of  the  principles  of  our  Order. 
[n  order  that  this  interesting  fact  might  be  thoroughly  known  aad 
appreciated,  Mr.  Reynolds  had  200  copies  of  each  of  the  above  articlea  i 
printed  and  circulated,  through  the  unity,  at  his  own  expense.  | 

At  the  anniversaries  of  many  Lodges  Mr.  Reynolds  very  often  pre- 
sides. His  popularity  as  a  public  speaker,  and  his  good  humour,  have 
won  the  esteem  of  his  brethen  wherever  he  is  known.  He  represented 
liis  District  at  the  Swansea  A.M.C.,  where,  at  the  banquet,  he  had  the  ' 
lionour  of  returning  thanks  for  the  Welsh  delegates.  He  also  r^re- 
rented  his  District  at  the  Leicester  A.M.C.,  when  he  had  the  honour  of 
'ieing  chosen  by  the  delegates  as  a  proper  person  to  have  his  pottrmit 
;mblished  in  the  Magazine  ;  and  he  was  also  present,  as  a  delegate,  at 
the  late  meeting  at  Shrewsbury,  and  was  received  with  honour  and 
respect  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  The  writer  of  these  lines 
is  especially  indebted  to  our  old  friend  for  much  valuable  advice  and 
.assistance.  Mr.  Reynolds  had  a  family  of  ten  children  by  his  first  wife> 
ix  of  whom  survive.  He  has  also  two  daughters  by  his  present  wife.  ' 
!lis  youngest  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Reynolds,  P.P.G.M.,  and  treasurer  of 
vhe  Caerphilly  District,  was  one  of  the  deputies  elected  to  repreaent 
Jiat  District  at  the  A.M.C.  at  Swansea,  and  Leicester ;  and  waa  again 
elected  aa  deputy  to  the  A.M.C.  at  Shrewsbury. 
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NEW  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES'  ACT. 


'Tho89  membffrs  who  were  delegates  to  the  last  A.M.C.  may  congratQlate 
themselves  on  having  come  to  a  very  wise  resolution  in  making  P.O.M.  Roe 
their  Parliamentary  Agent,  for — thanks  to  his  exertions — aided  most  ma- 
terially by  the  valuable  efforts  of  our  Provincial  Officers,  the  Unity  has  now 
got  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which,  if  it  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  is  in- 
finitely better  than  the  wretched  8th  clause  of  the  Act  of  18*58.  It  is  a  very 
fair  complaint,  which  many  make,  that  Acts  of  Parliament  are  not  so  intel- 
ligible as  they  ought  to  be ;  and  we  therefore  give  a  plain  statement  of  what 
the  new  Act  really  is. 

The  13ih  section  of  the  Act  of  1855  (closely  following  the  26th  section  of 
the  Act  of  1829,)  made  it  lawful  for  the  members  of  any  society,  at  acme 
meeting,  to  be  specially  called,  to  dissolve  or  determine  the  same,  in  the 
manner  to  be  stated  by  some  written  agreement,  on  obtaining  the  votes  of 
five-sixths  of  the  members.  The  8ih  section  of  the  Act  of  1858  ])rovided 
that,  instead  of  its  being  necessary  to  state  the  intended  appropriation  or 
division  of  the  fuuds  or  property,  such  appropriation  or  division  might  be 
referred  to  the  Registrar,  or  an  actuary  ;  and,  on  the  application  in  writing 
of  one-fourth  part  of  the  members  of  any  society,  the  Registrar,  or  actuary, 
might  investigate  the  same,  and  determine  whether  the  society  should  con- 
tinue or  be  dissolved,  and  the  funds  and  property  divided ;  and  make  an 
award  to  that  effect. 

Now,  by  the  1st  section  of  the  Act  of  1860,  it  is  lawful  for  the  members  of 
a  aociety— in  case  of  a  dissolution — to  refer  such  appropriation,  or  division, 
to  the  award  of  a  Registrar  only  ;  and  if  application  shall  be  made  in 
writing,  by  Jivt- eighths  of  the  members,  setting  forth  that  the  funds  are  in- 
aufiicient  to  meet  the  claims,  with  the  grounds  of  proof,  the  Registrar  may 
investigate  the  same  ;  and  if  he  find  the  society  is  in  an  insolvent  condition, 
and  that  the  society  should  be  wound  up,  he  shall  make  an  award  to  that 
effect,  and  direct  how  the  funds  and  property  shall  be  divided  or  appropriated  ; 
but,  previous  to  such  investigation,  the  Registrar  shall  give  21  days'  notice 
in  writing,  to  be  sent  by  post,  to  the  trustees,  secretary,  ox  other  officer,  at 
the  society's  meeting  place. 

Sec.  2,  declares  such  an  award  shall  be  binding  and  conclusive  on  all 
members,  and  other  persons,  having  any  claim  on  the  funds  of  the  society, 
without  appeal. 

Sec.  8  directs  that  when  any  agreement  for  dissolution  of  a  society,  shall 
be  sent  to  the  Registrar,  and,  also,  when  any  award  is  made  by  him ;  notice 
shall,  within  21  days,  be  advertized,  by  the  Registrar,  in  the  London,  Edin- 
burgh, or  Dublin  Gazette ;  and  unless  within  three  months  after  such  pub- 
lication, a  member,  or  other  person  interested,  shall  commence  proceedings 
to  set  aside  the  dissolution  (consequent  on  such  agreement  or  award),  the 
society  shall  be  considered  legally  dissolved. 

Under  sec.  4,  the  Registrar  is  annually  to  report  to  Parliament  tha  par- 
ticulars  of  every  award  made. 

As  to  societies  dissolved  before  the  present  Act,  sec.  6  provides  that  if 
notice  of  the  agreement  for  dissolution,  or  of  any  award,  shall,  within  three 
months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  be  advertised  in  a  Qasette,  the  pro- 
viaions  of  the  3rd  section  shall  apply  as  if  such  agreement,  or  award,  had 
baen  made  after  the  6th  August,  1860.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  the 
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▼Blue  of  this  Bection  is,  as  the  Registrar  is  not  bound  under  it,  to 

in  any  case ;  and  the  mischief  caused  to  the  unfortonate  indiTidiuds,  who 

belonged  to  such  societies  remains  unremedied. 

Sec.  6  is  the  triumph  of  the  Manchester  TJnitj  Friendly  SodetT,  and  til 
other  well>regulated  institutions,  **  The  8th  sec.  of  the  Act  21  and  22  Vie., 
cap.  101,  is  hereby  repealed." 

The  Act  of  1855,  sec  45,  prorides  that  the  trastees  of  sodeties,  or  the 
officers  thereof,  appointed  to  prepare  returns,  shall,  once  in  erery  Tear,  in 
the  months  of  January,  February,  or  March,  transmit  to  the  Registrar  i 
general  statement  of  the  fiinds  and  effects  of  such  society,  during  the  psit 
twelve  months,  or  a  copy  of  the  last  annual  report  of  such  society ;  and,  uso, 
within  three  months  after  the  month  of  December,  1855 ;  and,  so  agais, 
within  three  months  after  every  ftre  years  succeeding,  transmit  to  the  Registnr 
a  return  of  the  rate  or  amount  of  sickness  and  mortality  experienced  by  mA 
society  within  the  preceding  five  years,  and  in  such  form  as  shall  be  prepared 
by  the  said  Registrar,  and  an  abstract  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament. 

Now,  by  the  7th  section  of  the  Act  of  1860,  if  default  is  made  in  Iraiii- 
mitting  to  the  Registrar,  before  the  1st  of  June  in  each  Tear,  the  geneial 
statement,  or  copy  of  the  last  annual  report  of  any  society,  the  officer  maldng 
such  default  is  uable  to  a  penalty,  not  exceeding  20s« ;  to  be  recovered,  with 
costs,  at  the  suit  of  the  Registrar,  in  manner  provided  by  the  Act. 

The  8Ui  section  enacts,  that  if  the  accounts  and  returns  required  firom 
societies,  by  the  Commissioners  for  tiie  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt, 
be  not  made  within  30  days  after  requirement,  the  account  of  the  society 
shall  be  closed  by  the  Commissioners ;  and  no  interest  credited  until  such 
accounts  and  returns  are  furnished,  or  the  money  be  withdrawn. 

By  section  24  of  the  Act  of  1865,  it  is  provided  that  if  any  person,  by  iUie 
representation  or  imposition,  shall  obtain  any  monies,  books,  papers,  or  other 
effects  of  a  society ;  or,  having  the  same,  shall  withhold  or  misapply  them ; 
or,  wilfully  apply  any  part  to  purpotei  not  exprwud  or  direettd  m  the  mitt; 
a  Justice,  in  England,  may,  upon  complaint  of  any  person  on  behalf  of  the 
society,  summon  the  offender,  and  two  Justices  shall  hear  and  determine  the  ■ 
complaint  (under  the  11  and  12  Vic,  cap.  43)  ;  and  in  Scotland  the  oflience  . 
may  be  prosecuted  by  summary  complaint,  at  the  instance  of  the  Procurator 
Fiscal  of  the  county,  or  of  the  society — with  his  concurrence— before  the 
Sheriff;  in  Ireland  before  Justices,  as  in  England,  under  14  and  15  Vic,  i 
cap.  93, — this  is  so  provided  by  the  1st  section  of  the  Act  of  1858 — and  the  1 
offender  will  be  ordered  to  deliver  up  all  monies,  &c.,  and  repay  amounts 
misapplied ;  with  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20,  and  20s.  costs ;  or,  in  de»  | 
fault,  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  three  months.  , 

The  9th,  and  last,  section  of  the  new  Act  provides,  that  any  application  ^ 
authorised  by  the  above  24th  section  to  be  maide  by  any  person  on  twhalf  of 
a  society,  may  b§  mads  hy  ths  Rtgittrar,  i 

These  extraordinary  powers,  conferred  upon  the  Registrars,  have  not  been  , 
sought  for  and  obtained  without  tomt  object.    Whispers  are  abroad  that  { 
mauT  societies  have  lent  or  given  their  funds  to  Trades'  Unions ;  the  puipose 
to  which  such  funds  were  to  be  applied  bein^— it  is  said — ^rery  well  known ;  | 
and  for  which  the  societies  or  then:  officers  will  be  brought  to  account. 

Let  us  hope  that  a  Reffistrar,  in  his  capacity  of  general  watchman  and  | 
prosecutor,  will  have  very  Uttle  to  do  in  this  kind  of  business.  Let  us  also  | 
hope  that  in  future  sessions.  Parliament  will  have  less  of  this  tinkering 
legislation  to  engage  its  attention.  Friendly  Societies  will  leoeiTe  and  act 
on  good  advice ;  but  wUl  not  submit  to  peddling  coercion. 

LIBRA* 


TIME. 


BY  W.  B.  OBAHAM. 


I  ask'd  old  Time,  one  erentide, 
To  lay  his  glass  and  msyihe  aside. 
To  rest  hiou^lf  an  hour  or  so, — 
He  grayely  smfled,  and  answered  "  No ! 
Ko  rest  for  me  has  Heaven  decreed, 
Vor  can  I  haste  the  least  my  speed, 
TOl  life's  last  pulse  has  ceased  to  throb, 
And  all  things  perish  with  this  giobe." 

Still  on  he  flew  on  wings  unheard. 

The  air  around  seem'd  all  unstiir'a.^- 

In  vain,  in  vain,  do  thousands  cry, 

"  O,  Time,  delay !  "  when  death  draws  nigh. 

¥o  mortal  power  can  Time  retard ! 

Ko  human  voice  does  he  regard  I 

But  on  and  on  pursues  his  night, 

In  cahn,  in  storm,  by  day,  by  night. 

Tet,  ai  he  pass'd  like  light  alone, 
Hethought  I  heard  him  chant  Uus  song : — 
"  O.  mental  man !  now  listen  wdl. 
Ana  I  to  thee  some  truths  will  tell. 
Though  like  yon  sun  that  ever  bums. 
Or  this  rouna  earth  that  ceaseless  turns, 
I  constantly  pursue  my  course 
Through  ages  with  unchecked  force ; 
Yet,  88  I  hasten  to  my  goal, 
The  hours  1  on  my  way  unroll, 
More  precious  they  than  costliest  gems 
'Hiat  blaze  on  roy tu  diadems. — 
This  mighty  world,  instinct  with  life. 
This  scene  of  mingled  peace  and  strife. 
On,  as  I  pierce  the  Future's  night, 
I  bear,  in  my  progressive  flight 

''Ah  I  who  can  tell  what  mighty  things 
Are  done  the  whUe  I  flap  my  wings ! 
The  present  Now  is  man's — when  gone, 
'TIS  lost.    The  Past  belongs  to  none ! 
Then  wise  is  he  who  makes  the  most 
Of  moments,  ere  they're  whoOy  lost  I 
'Tis  profitless  to  pule  and  fret, 
And  sour  the  mind  with  vain  regret. 
When  gone  for  ever  I    Up,  awake. 
Thou  uuggaid  soul  1  thyself  betake 
To  earnest  work, '  with  all  thy  might,' 
If  thou  wouldst  spend  thy  days  anght. 
The  longest  thread  of  life  that'a  spun, 
Full  soon  its  desthied  length  will  run ! 
Thus  sang  old  Time,  or  seem'd  to  sing. 
As  on  he  pass'd  on  nlent  wing ; 
Nor  sang  the  aged  Sage  in  vdn, 
If  truths  were  ntter'd  m  his  strain. 


ft 


Shanibrook,  1860. 
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WHY  JOHN  THRIFTY  DIDNT  GET  RICH. 


It  would  hare  been  a  difficult  matter  to  hare  found  a  single  indrndual,  from 

the  "  oldei^  inhabitant"  to  the  moet  recent  settler,  in  the  town  of  B iriio 

did  not  know,  and  who  did  not  esteem  and  speak  well  of,  John  Thriftj. 

And  well  did  John  merit  the  good  report  of  hit  neighbours.  He  was  born  < 
amongst  them — he  had  spent  ms  jouth 'amongst  them — he  had  grown  <^  i 
amongst  them  ;  and  such  had  been  the  ajniabiUtjr  of  hb  manners,  the  bene-  ' 
▼olenoe  of  his  disposition  and  rectitude  of  his  oondnoti  that  he  had  nerer,  , 
during  a  period  of  more  than  sixty  yean,  had  a  qnanel  with,  or  made  n  ! 
enemy  of,  a  single  person  in  all  the  town.  j 

Now,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  John  was  thriTing  in  the  world,  and  { 
that  he  would  not  only  have  a  snug  competency  for  his  aecHning  years,  but 
would  be  enabled  to  leave  a  nice  jointure  for  his  widow,  and  a  handsome  dowiy 
for  his  daughter  Mary,  the  only  surriTing  child  of  a  numerous  progeny. 

It  was  well  known  that,  for  sereral  years  prerious  to  his  marriage,  haring 
no  one  but  himsolf  to  support,  and  being  in  the  receipt  of  a  good  salary,  ts 
book-keeper  in  an  extensire  cotton  mill,  he  had  been  enabled,  by  a  landaUe 
economy,  to  make  frequent  investments  in  the  saTinga*  banks,  and  it  waa  even 
ealcuiated  by  the  more  extufi  gossips,  that  John  oomld  not  hare  less  than  £600 
to  commence  his  married  life. 

Heedless  of  the  good-natured  babblers,  John  kept  plodding  on.  Ereiy 
morning,  precisely  as  the  office  clock  struck  nine,  he  might  be  seen  taking  his 
accustomed  seat  at  the  office  desk  ;  and  every  evening,  as  the  last  sound  of 
the  bell  proclaiming  six  died  upon  the  ear,  he  might  be  perceived  brushing  up 
his  five-sniliing  gossamer  with  his  coat  sleeve^  preparatory  to  leaving  hia  duties 
for  the  night. 

His  regularity  and  integritr  gained  him  the  confidence  of  his  employers ; 
and  several  times  during  his  long  and  exemplary  servitude  had  they  thought 
fit,  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  to  advsnce  his  previously  handsome  ■AwT* 

And  most  people  said,  and  everyhody  thought,  that  John  Thrifty  vras  a  ridi 
man.  Bui  he  wamCi  !  And  how  the  folks  in  B atared,  wondered,  gos- 
siped, and  stared,  and  gossiped  again — when,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  John 
Irfl  this  world,  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  hareUf  enomgh  money  to  pay  Ids 
funeral  expenses. 

But  why  wasn't  John  rich  f  was  asked  on  eveiy  side^  and  none  appeared 
able  to  solve  this  important  problem. 

We  are  happy,  however,  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  dear  up  the  myatery ; 
and  to  show  why,  with  all  his  opportunities  and  privil^es  for  amassiiig 
wealth,  John  Thr&ty  died  a  poor  man. 

Then,  for  once^  report  fell  short  of  truth,  and  instead  of  £600^  John  had 
upwards  of  £800  placed  to  his  credit^  in  one  or  other  of  the  banking  houses 

in  B 1  besides  being  in  receipt  of  an  annual  salaiy  of  £200,  at  the  time  of 

his  marriage. 

The  repeated  advanoes  made  by  his  employers  during  his  wedded  lifo  had 
augmented  his  salary  to  £400  per  annum ;  yet,  after  all,  John  died  a  poor  men. 

*'  Strange  I"  methinks  we  hear  some  one  of  our  readers  exclaim,  *' he  must 
have  been  a^ami^m*;"  another,  "he  couldn't  make  all  that  away  in  innocent 
and  rational  pursuits — ^ho  must  surely  have  been  a  drunkmrd  ;**  again,  another, 
more  irrasoibla  than  the  others,  **  come  now,  you  have  told  us  that  ba  wu 
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SanefciiM  and  fttteativo  lo  biuuiewt  regular  in  his  babiUi  aad  amUblA  m  lii* 
iapotttion,  4on*t  leare  ua  any  longer  to  conjecture,  but  tell  ua  at  onee  the 
cause  ot  John's  *  poTerty.* " — "  Well,  then,  John  had  a  wife ; — **  "  Of  ooiuic 
be  bad,"  puta  in  our  ■hort'-tfimpered  reader,  "  that  ia,  if  he  married  atqoaMiit 
and  she  hadn't  gone  off  the  books,  run  awvj,  or  been  transported  ?  but  wha) 
on  earth  has  that  to  do  with  his  porertj  ?  surely  it  does  not  follow  that 
beoatt9e  a  man  has  a  wife  he  must  have  poYorty  aJso."  To  this  we  anaiver, 
'*  If  we  are  to  finiah  the  task  we  have  undertaken,  we  are  detennined  to  do  ii 
in  our  own  manner;  therefore,  we  repeat,  in  contempt  of  our  fast  man's 
fiowns,  John  Thrifty  had  a  wife — beautifiU  in  her  person — ^graoefiil  in  her 
carriage — benevolent  in  her  disposition — industrioui  m  her  habits,  and  to  all 
appearances,  just  the  woman  to  make  the  fireside  of  an  intellectual  man  ha^^py ; 
but  she  had,  in  a  multitude  of  excellencee,  one  failing ;  she  would  *  k^tejp  i^ 
appearances.'  So  this  failing  was  her  own  and  her  husband'*  raini  «&  a 
worldly  point  of  view." 

No  one  could,  or  did,  appreciate  a  woman,  more  than  John  did  hia  wife, 
and  though  he  saw  and  pitied  her  besetting  sin,  he  hadn't  the  courage  to  de- 
nounce it.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  he  would  endeavour  to  reason  with  her  on 
the  impropriety  of  incurring  certain  expenses,  but  then,  though  he  brought 
forward  the  most  convincing  and  incontrovertible  arguments  in  favour  of  hif 
propositions,  she  had  such  a  sweet  and  persuasive  voice,  and  such  a  captivating 
manner,  he  was  sure  to  be  defeated;  and  the  debate  always  ended  with, 
"  Well,  John,  love,  I  dare  say  you're  perfectly  right,  but  then,  my  dear,  only 
fancy  I  what  would  the  world  say  ?"  and  poor  John,  silenced  by  the  unac- 
countable interest  manifested  by  the  world  in  his  domestic  arrangements, 
could  only  wonder  how  he.  could  ever  have  been  so  oblivious  of  this  world's 
approbation. 

For  instance,  when  discussing  the  necessary  preparations  for  their  marriage, 
John  suggested,  a  cab  to  churcn — a  few  friends  to  dinner-^a  quadrille  in  mv 
evening,  and  business  next  day;  but  the  bride  elect,  anxious  to  '*keep  up 
appearances,"  remarked  that,  "  though,  for  herseli^  she  didn't  care  a  rush  how 
matters  were  arranged,"  yet  "  what  would  the  world  say  ?"  "  Hadn't  lir. 
Shuffle  (who  didn't  get  near  John's  salary),  a  couple  of  coaches,  a  pair  of 
greys  to  each,  outriders  in  liveries,  and  white  favours :  and  why  should  thc^ 
do  the  thing  less  respeotably  ?"  This  reasoning  was  conclusive ;  the  world 
requirod  them,  and  oMoheSi  greys^  outriders,  liveries,  and  white  ftvours  were 
agreed  upon. 

"Then,  you  know,  John  dear,  it  is  alwavs  customary  for  newly  married 
people  who  would  stand  well  with  the  world,  to  make  a  wedding-jaunt,  for  a 
lortnight  or  so,  to  the  lakes,  Blackpool,  Cheltenham,  or  some  such  plaoe." 
This  was  a  matter  of  course ;  so,  to  please  the  worid,  thev  went  te  Bath. 

Then  it  was  arranged  that,  as  Mrs.  Grizxle  sent  out  cakes,  cards,  and  gloves 
(and  Mr.  G.  didn't  hold  half  so  good  a  situation  as  John),  they  should  send 
out  cards,  cakes,  and  gloves  too. 

Then  Mrs.  Frizzle  had  such  a  lovely  dinner>service  (and  her  husband's  in- 
oome  was  veiy  limited)  ;  Mrs.  Domton  had  such  a  love  of  a  piano ;  Mrs. 
Bonsall  had  such  exquisite  China ;  Mrs.  Crane  had  such  handsome  Brussels 
carpete ;  Mrs.  Chink  had  such  chaste  bed-hangings  ;  Mrs.  Lipman  had  such 
rich  window-blinds ;  Mn,  Screw  had  such  a  dear  of  a  sofa ;  Mrs.  Price  had 
such  a  duck  of  a  time-piece ;  Mrs.  Griffin  had  such  delicious  chairs  and  tables; 
Mrs.  Biffin  had  such  dharminf  fire-sereens ;  Mrs.  Bouncer  had  such  costly 
fittings  in  her  church  pew  (and  none  of  their  husbands  had  the  means  that 
John  had) ;  therefore,  that  the  world  might  not  accuse  him  of  parsimony, 
John  had  to  copy  or  excel  hii  neighbours;  and  the  dinneovservioe,  piano. 
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bed-lumgmgi,  window-blinda,  BiqimIs  cavpeU,  80&»  tane-piMe^  ehain, 
tables,  fire-ecreeiiB,  and  the  fittmgs  for  the  pew  at  church  wera  •]!  prondedy 

Then  again,  the  babies — preoioaB  innooeiitB — ^when  ^ej  csme^  mnrti  of 
neoessity,  be  treated  like  other  genieel  babies ;  and  el^ganoieB  and  Inxniifls 
were  sapplied  ad  UbUttms  and,  when  all  their  attentions  oonld  not  keep  Che 
little  dears  alire,  hatbands,  glores,  and  biscuits  mnst  be  distnbated  at  tfaor 
fiuoenls — it  wonld  be  such  a  shame,  as  this  was  the  last  token  of  affiMstioa 
that  could  be  paid  them,  not  to  do  as  other  respectable  parents  did. 

And  thus  they  went  on.  This  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  worid,  snd 
this  desire  to  compete  with  and  outshine  their  neighbours,  commenoed  with 
their  union  and  ended  only  with  the  death  of  Jolm  and  the  porertj  of  his 
widow  and  orphan  daughter.  And  this  was  the  reason  **  why  John  Thri% 
didn't  get  rich.'*  P.  M.  B. 


AMONG  THE  TREES. 


AxoNO  the  trees,  the  whispering  breese 

7?his  summer  morning  wanders  gaily ; 

Thro*  meads  I  pass,  among  the  grass 

The  flowers  glisten  purely,  palely. 
Shine  summer  mom,  my  soul  to  thee  is  clinging ; 
Shine  morning ;  breezes  wander,  singing,  singing,  singing. 

The  snow  white  stream  glides,  like  a  dream. 
With  sweet,  soft  murmur  through  the  meadows. 
Heaven's  tender  hue,  is  stainless  blue. 
Earth's  floor  is  chequered  o*er  with  shadows. 

Flow,  river,  flow ;  through  this  rich  landscape  sleaming. 

Sleep,  shadows  sleep,  till  the  dark  woods  lie  a-dreaming. 

Long  yeaTB  have  passed  since  I  stood  last, 

And  saw  the  landscape  in  its  splendour, 

lliat  time  was  bliss  compared  with  this, 

Tho'  this  time  comes  with  mem*ries  tender, 
Best,  village  rest  I  in  brightest  beauty  lying ; 
Rise,  Memory !  wake  past  times ;  Heaven's  to  thee  replying. 

I  came  this  mom  by  hope  upborne. 

For  in  this  village  once  a  maiden 

Abode — o'erflowed  with  love  I  glowed. 

With  love  then,  now  with  sorrow,  laden ! 
Come,  dearest,  come ;  alas,  i*  the  grave  she's  lying. 
Sleep,  sweetest,  sleep  I  I'll  love  thee,  love  thee,  living,  dying. 
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IK  MEMORIAM— ROBERT  BROUGH. 


BT  OEOBGE  AUQUSTUS  BALA. 


I TAKB  up^  to4Ay,  the  pen  which  has  faUen  from  a  deed  man'e  hand.  The 
sadneee  of  my  taek  is  embittered  by  the  oonedouBneM  that  the  writer  whoee 
deoeaae  I  reootd,  was  one  of  my  oldest  and  dearest  friends.  But  a  few  days 
sinoe,  and  bowing  under  a  reoent  domeetic  bereavement  of  my  own,  I  read  the 
affectionate  tribute  which  a  friend  and  fellow-labourer  had  paid  to  tiie  memory 
of  one  whom  I  had  known  and  esteemed  for  fourteen  yean.  Yesterday,  it  was 
poor  Albert  Smith.  To-day,  it  is  my  duty  to  trace  a  few  lines  in  sorrowful 
mention  of  another  loss  to  literature  and  to  friendship.  Their  theme^  alas  1  is 
Robert  Brough. 

He  died  on  the  nij^t  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  at  his  brother-in-law's 
house  at  Manchester.  His  dear  nurse — his  widow  now — had  got  him  so  far  in 
the  hope  of  taking  him  to  North  Wales.  There  had  been  little  hope  of  him 
for  months ;  but  just  a  feeble  chance  remained  that  the  bracing  atmosphere  of 
a  mountainous  country  might  do  him  good.  His  medical  adyisers  had  for- 
bidden that  he  should  be  taken  to  the  sesrside.  There  was  no  use  in  sending 
him  to  Nice,  or  to  Devonshire^  or  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Indeed,  for  a  long 
period,  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him  had  known  Uiat  the  most  that  oould 
be  done  for  him  was  to  soothe  and  cherish  him  to  the  end.  There  was  just  a 
little  oil  left  in  his  lamp,  and  it  was  consumed,  and  he  died.  He  had  not  any 
chronic  or  organic  disease  that  I  am  aware  of,  beyond  an  inherent  waakness — ^a 
weakness  that  seemed  to  waste  away  his  muscular  fibre  with  such  slow,  un- 
erring regularity,  that  you  might  almost  note  the  progress  of  his  decay,  day  by 
day,  for  years.  I  knew  him  first  in  1847.  He  was  a  mere  boy ;  but  he  was 
weak  and  ailing.  He  never  looked  well.  Each  successive  tune  I  saw  him 
until  a  few  weeks  since  he  was  in  some  degree  or  manner  worse;  and  now  he 
is  better — ^for  he  is  dead. 

Robert  Barnabas  Brough  was  bom  in  London  in  1828.  Three  brothers  and 
three  sisters,  all  hale  and  hearty,  I  am  glad  to  believe,  survive  him.  He  passed 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  diildhood  and  his  youth  in  Wales  and  in  the 
North  of  England.  His  father,  one  of  the  worthiest  and  most  amiable  of  men, 
was  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits ;  and  his  sons  had  a  plain  English  educa- 
tion. Robert  Brough  had  neither  Latin  nor  Qreek;  but  before  his  thirtieth 
year — ^he  was  always  learning  something — he  had  taught  himself  plenty  of 
French,  and  some  Qerman,  and  a  little  Spanish.  I  am  sure,  poor  feUow,  that 
ho  had  a  sufficient  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  a  classical  education ;  but^ 
as  frx)m  the  age  of  fiftsen  or  sixteen  he  had  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  the  labour 
of  his  own  hands  and  brain,  the  most  he  could  do  was  to  add  to  his  stook  of 
knowledge  such  a^uncts  as  he  deemed  most  valuable  for  his  working  career. 
His  taste  and  capacity  for  pictorial  art  were  very  great,  and  under  favourable 
circumstances  might  have  been  developed  to  fiime  and  fortune.  He  would, 
with  that  proper  artistic  training  he  could  never  afford  to  undergo,  have  be- 
come a  graoefiil  and  varied  artist  As  it  is,  he  only  leaves  behind  him  a  few 
unfinished  oil-sketches  and  a  mass  of  humorous  drawings.  His  comic  pictorial 
efforts  will  bear  a  very  fiEivourable  comparison  with  those  of  Thomas  Hood. 

I  believe  that,  as  a  lad,  who  had  to  push  his  own  way  and  get  his  own  bread, 
he  tried  half-«rdosen  avocations  before  he  discovered  bis  real  one— Ltteratore. 
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He  mm  a  merchant's  derk  and  a  portmit  painter  at  Mandieater  and  liTerpooL  i 
He  waa  fond  of  amateur  acting ;  and  he,  with  his  brother  William,  wrote  plays  i 
and  acted  in  them,  and  painted  the  scenery,  as  dozens  of  boys  hare  done  < 
before.    The  brothers  e¥en  started  a  little  weekly  satirtoal  paper,  called  the 
Liverpool  Lion,  to  which  Robert  Broogh,  in  addition  to  parodies  and  jokes,  and 
comic  essays,  contributed  political  and  humorous  cartoons,  in  that  style  of 
which  Mr.  Leech  is  so  great  a  master.    It  happened  that  Robert  and  WilUam 
Brough  had  written  a  burlesque  on  the  *'  Tempest^"  called  the  "  Enchanted 
Isle."  This,  being  performed  at  Liverpool,  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Webster,  then  <*  starring"  in  that  town.    The  "Enchaoied  Isle'*  was  a  very 
boyish  production,  but  it  was  full  of  broad  fun,  and  was  CTea  not  deficient  in 
very  brilliant  wit.    The  piece  was  transplanted  to  metropolitan  soil,  and  per- 
formed with  great  success  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre.    Other  managers  became 
eager  for  burlesqaes,  and  the  *'  Brothers  Brough,"  to  Robert's  miafortone^ 
attained  immedia^  popularity,  and,  in  theatrical  cijpelee,  eelebrity. 

I  wy,  for  his  misfortune ;  ifor  he  leapt  at  once,  from  provindal  obaennty, 
i»w,  lulf-tanght,  and  quite  deficient  in  worldly  ezperienoe,  into  a  prominent 
position  among  the  wits  and  vivewn  of  a  bustling  time.  He  had  almoat  every* 
thing  to  learn ;  but  his  dramatic  successes  made  him  at  once  the  compeer  of 
such  men  as  Planch^,  Morton,  Oxenford,  Bouroieault,  Reach,  Albert  Smith, 
Charies  Kenney,  Shirley  Brooks,  and  Mark  Lemon,  men  who  had  been  before 
the  public  for  yeani— who  were  used  to  its  ways,  and  indifferont  to  ite  seduc- 
tions. He  had  the  run  of  the  green-rooms  and  the  literary  einacUt,  when  it 
would  have  done  him  much  more  good  to  have  had  the  run  of  a  decent  librsry, 
or  even  of  a  garret,  a  book-stall,  or  a  cofibe-shop,  with  some  badt  numbers  of 
the  QiMf<eWy  Review  on  its  shelves.  Then  he  speedily  found  that  Christmu 
and  Baster  will  not  come  a  dozen  times  a-year,  and  that  he  could  not  earn  a 
livelihood  by  burlesque  writing,  however  handsomely  those  producUons  might 
be  paid  for.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  managers  starved  him.  I  be- 
lieve that  from  Messrs.  Charies  Kean,  Buckstone,  Webster,  Keeley,  and  &  T. 
Smith,  aad  especially  firom  Meeers.  Robson  and  E^den,  he  never  received  any- 
thing  but  kind  and  generous  treatment.  But  they  could  not  be  alwmys  bringing 
out  new  pieces,  and  he  could  not  be  always  inventing  tbem.  The  **  Brothers 
Brongh*'  parted  company — as  joint-authors,  at  least,  but  never  as  aifocttoBate 
rolativee-— and  each  betook  himself  to  the  work-a-day  life  of  literature.  Robei't 
married  very  early  in  life,  and  he  has  left  a  widow  and  three  young  children 
to  lament  his  untimely  loss. 

Robert  Brough  had  little  aptitude  for  the  dry  but  remunerative  labonn  of 
the  daily  and  weekly  press.  His  forte  lay  in  humorous  narrative^  in  H^t 
essay,  in  puro  joke-weaving  and  pereiAagef  in  satirise  and  sometimee  in  pathetic, 
not  aentimental  poetry.  When  he  had  room  and  time,  he  was  an  admirable 
story-teller;  and  some  of  his  iMdlads  aro  replete  with  grace  and  pictureeqne 
oolour.  Summing  up  his  works  from  memory,  I  can  chiefly  recall  hie  shaiply 
satiria  Sfrnge  of  ike  Cfoverning  Claeeee  ;  hie  translations  or  nther  adaptations 
of  Beranger^s  8onff$  of  the  Empire,  the  Peace,  and  the  Beeioraiion  ;  his  novels 
of  Mareton  Lyn^  (just  published  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock),  and  Wkidk  it 
YfMeAf  or,  MUee  Caeaidy'e  Otmtraek  This  was  the  last  book  he  published; 
and  the  Saiurday  Review  thought  the  fact  of  the  authw  being  on  his  death- 
bed, a  favourable  opportunity  for  making  a  savage  onslaught  on  him.  It  is  so 
safe  to  attack  a  dying  man  1  Then  he  wrote  a  Life  of  Sir  John  Fakkif,  as 
a  text  for  Geoi^e  Cruiksbank's  admirable  platee,  illustrating  the  fot  kni^Vs 
history.  Thero  is,  also,  from  his  pen,  a  capital  translatioa  of  Alphonse  Bjiit^s 
novel.  La  FamiUe  Alain;  and  in  the  Tram,  a  magazine  undertaken  ••  a 
speeulatien  among  a  knot  of  friendly  literary  men,  there  is  dispersed  a  number 
of  •z^nisite  para^rasse  of  Victor  Hugo's  Odee  ei  BaUadee,   His  brother,  John 
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Ca«*i;ill  Bniugh,  ib  about  to  collect  the  beat  of  his  poetical  fragmenta  for  re- 
publicatioa. 

In  HotueKM  WortU  aad  ijiAUth4  Year  Round,  be  wrote  a  Tariety  of  graphic 
eeanys  and  pictures  of  manners,  and  notably  a  charming  little  piece  of  fogitiTe 
poetry,  entitled  **  Neighbour  Nelly."  He  was  an  early  and  proliAo  contributor 
t3  the  oomio  pablicationa  called  the  Man  in  the  Mwn  and  Diogenei  ;  but  I 
don't  know  what  clique  interest  or  what  cliqu/e  squabbles  excluded  him  from 
the  columns  of  Ptynch,  For  some  period,  also,  he  officiated  as  Editor  of  the 
Atlae,  For  a  shorter  term  he  held  a  literary  appointment  with  Mr.  fiocksWo^ 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  For  some  months  he  was  the  Brussels  ootmn- 
pondent  of  the  Sunday  Tiwut ;  but  newspaper  work,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, was  unsuitable  to  his  turn  of  mind.  His  last  regular  engagement  was 
with  the  proprietor  of  the  Welcome  Gue$t,  as  its  conductor  and  chief  contributor. 
Of  his  productions  in  this  publication  readers  are  ttie  best  judges^  I  nu^, 
however,  offer  an  opinion  that  "  Doctor  Johnson  **  is  one  of  the  most  beftutiful 
poems  that  ever  flowed  from  the  pen  of  a  contemporary  writer. 

How  am  I  to  speak  further — and  with  common  fortitude — of  my  dear,  dead 
friend  f — I,  who  knew  him,  and  loved  him,  and  was  once  young  and  enthu- 
siastic^ and  poor  and  miserable,  with  him ;  who  have  often  lagged  behind  to 
let  him  win  the  raoe,  and  fondly  hoped  to  see  him  one  day  prosperous  wid 
&inous ;  who  am  not  worthier  than  he,  and  am  yet  alive,  the  senior,  and 
strong  7  If  his  memory  be  assailed.  I  shall  know  how  to  rebuke  and  shame  the 
alanderers;  but  I  had  rather  that  his  praises  came  from  other  lips.  As 
I  write  this,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  I  lift  my  eyes  from  the  blotted 
sheet,  and  see  hanging  round  my  room  the  pictures  of  three  dear  friends^  all 
good  and  tender,  and  true  as  Bob  was.  Thev  are  all  dead :  all  dead  within  six 
months.  Who  is  the  surTivor  that  can  tell  when  hu  turn  may  oome,  and 
when  a  IHendly  hand  ipay  be  required  to  dose  hi$  eyes,  and  turn  Am  picture  to 
thewaUt 


fPhe  above  admirable  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  origiml  and 
single-minded  of  our  modem  litterateurs,  I  extract  from  the  pages  of  Ubie 
Welcome  Oueet,  a  weekly  periodical  of  great  and  singular  merit,  it  was  my 
intention  to  have  written  something  in  the  wav  of  biographical  sketch  of 
Robert  Brough,  with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted  for  several  years ;  but  my 
friend,  Ifr.  Shila,  has  performed  this  office  so  gracefully,  nnd  so  well,  that  I  am 
sure  he  will  forgive  me  for  tran-ferring  his  brief  and  touching  memoir  to  these 
pages.  But  I  have  another  motive  m  doing  this,  and  that  is— that  I  may 
ma^e  the  readers  of  the  Odd-fellow^  MagoMine  more  fully  acquainted  than 
some  of  them  probably  were  with  the  name  and  fame  of  Robert  Brough. 

Writing  at  the  last  moment  ere  this  sheet  passes  finally  out  of  my  hands, 
and  the  words  are  fixed  irrevocably  in  type,  I  am  very  happy  to  siy  that  the 
snbfloription  which  is  being  got  up  for  the  widow  and  children  of  Robert 
Brough  is  proceeding  satisfactorily.  Many  of  the  best  names  in  literature 
will  be  found  attached  to  it.  But,  more  than  this,  the  friends  and  companions 
of  the  wit — members  of  the  now  worid-renowned  "  Savage  Club'^-are  ezert- 
I  ing  themselves  in  "  commemoration  performances "  at  various  metropolitan 
and  provinciAl  theatres,  with  great  and  encouraging  success.  Thus  friendship 
and  love  are  doing  their  office  gently,  in  letting  the  world  know  the  worth  A 
its  dead  fibvonrite^  and  hanging  a  laurel  wreath  above  his  gmveip — Ed.} 


THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS. 


BT  GEOBGE  FREDERICK  FARDON. 


How  maa^  9  struggling  tradesman  would  gire  his  ears  to  find  it  out :  ham 
many  a  poor  author,  seeking  for  £Eune  in  the  beaten  paths  of  literature,  and 
liring,  bterallj,  from  hand  to  mouth,  would  be  happy  to  discoTer  it :  how 
man  J  a  speculator  dreams  of^  but  nerer  realizes  it :   now  man j  a  during  expe-  • 
rimentalist  woos  the  goddess  Fortune  in  erery  shape,  and  nerer  arrires  at  the ; 
solution  of  the  giant  mystery  :  how  many  a  student  makes  ft,  in  one  way  or , 
another,  the  subject  of  his  duly,  aye,  nis  nightly  thoughts,  without  onoej 
coming  within  sight  of  the  enyied  goal  which  all  men  strive  to  reach.    The  { 
story  of  unrequited  toil — of  patient,  unremitting  labour,  badly  paid — of  bold 
hearts  withering  beneath  the  frown  of  imsucoess — of  mighty  intellects  damped 
and  disappointed — of  colden  day-dreams  and  glorious  aspirations  crushed 
beneath  the  iron  heel  of  want — ^is  it  not  as  common  as  life  P 

And  yet  some  fayoured  few  haye,  almost  without  an  effort  of  their  own, 
discorered  the  mighty  secret.  Some,  the  sons  of  toil,  too,  have  achieyed  the 
great  puipose.  Some,  by  intuition,  as  it  were,  haye  mastered  the  riddle  that 
the  world — ^the  great  moral  QSdipus — ^has  giyen  them  to  solye^  and  guened 
the  Secret  of  Success. 

Some  men,  said  Shakspere^  are  bom*  to  greatness ;  some  adiieye  greatness ; 
and  some  haye  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  There  is  yet  another  class,  who 
seek  for  ffreatness,  and  neyer  find  it.  Of  these  are  the  thousands  to  whom  the 
Secret  of  Success  is  neyer  youchsafed,  puzzle  and  seek  they  neyer  so  hard. 

And  why  is  this  P  Why  is  it  that  some  charlatan,  with  nothing  but  a  face 
of  brass  to  recommend  him,  takes  the  world  by  storm,  while  patient  merit  is 
neglected  ?  Can  no  one  answer  the  question — can  no  one  solye  the  riddle — no 
one  g^ess  the  Secret  of  Success  P  It  appears  not ;  and  yet  the  answer  is 
patent  to  the  world. 

In  the  nineteenth  century — ^the  age  of  ciyilization  and  refinement — one  man 
was  rewarded  prinoelily  by  public  subscription  for  haring  made  a  railway  for- 
tune ;  while  another,  the.  author  of  the  railway  system,  piaed  in  poyerty  and 
floom,  and  no  man  thought  of  him :  and  yet  of  those  two  men,  Oeoige 
[udson  and  Thomas  Gray — ^whose  name  will  be  most  honoured  by  posterity  ? 
The  first  is  in  disgrace,  the  last  is  in  his  graye. 

Again :  in  the  same  building  a  great  genius  exhibited  the  fruits  of  his 
mifhty  mind,  and  a  charlatan  abortion  was  caressed  and  petted  by  the  ri^ 
and  fair,  who  fiocked  in  hundreds  daily  to  kiss  his  puny  cheek.  Haydon  the 
painter  died  by  his  own  hand ;  and  the  keeper  of  the  mannikin  Tom  Thumb 
retired  upon  a  noble  fortune. 

While  Thomas  Chatterton  pined  and  withered  in  a  garret  in  Brownlow 
Street,  and  was  laid  in  a  pauper's  graye  in  Shoe  Lane — guret  or  ohurdiyard, 
howeyer,  exist  no  longer — ^men  were  making  fortunes  by  the  sale  of  oheap 
poisons  and  quack  medicines,  and  thieyes  and  conjurors  were  liying  in  luxury 
upon  the  huits  of  their  unholy  callings. 

Not  to  multiply  instances,  can  we  look  around  without  eyerrwhere  obwrrinff 
these  inequalities  of  fortune— the  many  striving  in  yain,  the  few  zvwardea 
without  desert  P 
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But  is  iino  grand  secret  muolrable,  ezoept  b j  accident  f  maeij  not.  Hiere 
is  a  story  told  of  a  carpenter  who  being  obs«nred  oarefhUj  pUming  a  bench 
that  was  intended  for  the  county  magistrates,  was  asked  why  he  took  so  much 
pains  with  the  work.  He  answered,  that  he  was  making  it  smooth  and  plea- 
sant against  the  time  when  he  should  himself  take  his  seat  upon  it.  That  was 
the  purpose  of  his  life,  and  he  lived  to  aohiere  it.  Is  there  not  a  great  moral 
in  the  anecdote  P 

Columbus,  when  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  there  must  be  a  western 
world,  was  untiring  in  his  applications  to  natiye  and  foreign  princes  for 
assistance :  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  rendered  it,  and  America  was  the  result 
Wedffworth  was  a  barber^s  boy,  and  shared  for  a  penny :  Doctor  Johnson 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  bookseller  in  Lichfield,  and  came  to  London  in  search 
of  fame  with  a  single  guinea  in  his  pocket ;  and  yet  both  hare  left  names  that 
will  never  die. 

And  so  we  might  go  on.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  with  some  men  all  things 
seem  to  prosper,  and  that  beneath  the  touch  of  others,  aU  things  seem  to 
wither  and  to  die :  the  Secret  of  Success  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  solve  as 
some  imagine :  it  lies  in  a  word,  and  that  word  is — PBBSSYEiuirOB. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  LAW  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Wb  stated  on  a  former  occasion  (page  889),  that  parliament  would  probably 
repeal  so  much  of  the  22  and  28  vie,  cap.  35,  as  permitted  trustees  to  invest 
funds,  under  their  control,  in  the  particular  securities  there  mentioned. 

This  has  not  been  done ;  but  an  Act  was  passed,  on  the  23rd  July,  1860, 
(23  and  24  Vic,  cap.  88)  which  requires  notice.  The  10th  and  11th  sections 
provide  that  general  orders  may  be  made  by  the  Courts  of  Chancerv  in 
JBngland,  or  Ireland,  as  to  the  investment  of  cash,  under  the  control  of  the 
courts ;  either  in  the  £8  per  cent,  consolidated,  or  reduced,  or  new  bank 
annuities,  or  in  tuch  other  stocks,  fimds,  or  securities,  as  to  the  courts  may 
seem  fit ;  and  to  order  the  conversion,  or  change,  of  any  £3  per  cent,  bank 
annuities,  now  or  hereafter  in  court,  into  any  such  other  stocks,  funds,  or 
securities,  upon  which,  bv  such  generid  orders,  cash,  under  the  control  of 
the  court,  may  be  invested :  and,  when  any  such  general  orders  are  made, 
trustees— havmg  power  to  invest  their  trust  funds  upon  government  secu- 
rities, or  upon  parliamentary  stocks,  funds,  or  securities,  or  any  of  them — 
may  invest  such  trust  funds,  or  any  part  tiiereof,  on  any  of  the  stocks,  funds, 
or  securities,  in  or  upon  which,  by  general  orders,  cash,  under  the  control  of 
the  courts,  may  be  invested* 

Until  such  general  orders  are  made,  trustees  must,  of  course,  invest  striotly 
according  to  the  directions  contained  in  the  instrument  creating  the  trust, 
in  which  they  are  acting ;  or  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  previous 
artLde* 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  AS  TO  TRUSTEES. 

When  trustees  of  a  lodge  are  appointed,  they  should  be  satisfied  that  the 
secretary  has  sent  to  the  Registrar  a  proper  notice  of  their  appointment. 
This  is  generally  done  on  a  form  sold  by  stationers,  and  in  duplicate— the 
Registrar  retaining  one  copy,  and  returning  the  other  to  the  lodge. 

So  foreigner  should  be  appointed  trustee ;  nor  any  one  under  21  years 
of  age. 
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HELP  ONE  ANOTHER. 


An  Addrtit,  ufriOtn  6y  G.  F.  Pasoon,  an^  tpoien  &y  Mr.  W.  H.  Knre,  al  a 
Dramaiie  EnUrtainmeni,  givwn  at  ths  Beaumont  Instiiuiionf  Liondon,  fir  tkt 
Ben^  of  a  Poor  Brother,  on  tho  27th  of  AuguMt,  1860. 


Ou)  ^SOF,  in  fiible,  %  story  hM  told  ns, 
Whidb  well  may  asaist  our  good  purpose  to-ni^i : 

Of  how  the  son's  rays  onoe  a  timyeUer — ^bold  as 
A  trayeller  should  be — ^made  gay  with  delights 

The  wind  on  the  wayikrer  pitiless  raged, 
And  whistled  and  moaned  with  demoniao  oroak— 

For  'tis  said  that  old  JSolus  with  Phoabus  engsged. 
Just  in  jest,  to  deprire  the  poor  man  of  his  doak. 

But  tiie  more  the  wind  blew,  why,  the  tighter  he  held  it; 
•  The  mors  the  wind  roared,  its  folds  closer  he  pressed ; 

And,  stooping  his  head  to  the  boaster,  oompelled  it  • 

To  glTO  up  the  contest  and  leave  him  at  restb  ' 

But  on  the  wind's  fiiilure  the  sun  tried  his  hand. 

And  poured  out  his  warm  and  beneficent  ray ; 
And  the  trayeller,  cheered,  quickly  came  to  a  standi 

And  paused  in  delight,  era  he  bent  on  his  way. 
As  PhcBbus  more  brightly  shone  oyer  his  path, 

And  through  the  storm's  fury  in  gaiety  broke, 
The  traveller  smiled,  and,  forgetting  his  wrath. 

Unbuttoned,  breathed  fireely,  and  threw  off  his  doak  I 

Now  firom  this  little  fietble  a  moral  we'll  draw. 
That  may  help  us  in  reading  old  jGsop  aright ; — 

Tis  Kindness,  not  Force,  that  gives  power  to  law — 
'Tis  the  sweet  Sun  of  Charity  makes  the  world  light. 

The  winds  of  Misfortune  and  Sorrow  may  find  us 

Closely  muffled  in  Selfishness,  Error,  and  Pride, 
But  the  Sun  of  Benevolence  comes  to  unbind  us. 

Till  the  Cloak  of  Distrust  we  throw  gladly  aside. 
'Tis  Sympathy  prompts  us  to  Wisdom  and  Duty, 

'Tis  Love  that  unites  us  as  brother  to  brother, 
And  Charity  lifts  up  our  lives  into  beauty : 

For,  strive  as  we  may,  we  fMkti  live  for  each  other. 

The  Christianly  act  and  the  Christianly  feelings 

Bind  men  of  all  nations  as  one  kith  and  kin ; 
And  the  hand-dasp  of  Fellowship,  mutdy  appealing^ 

Never  fiuls  our  best  feelings  to  touch  and  to  win. 
Then,  while  you  applaud  us,  remember  our  mission 

Is  to  help  and  to  comfort  a  suffering  brother — 
For  our  humble  endeavours,  we  crave  recognition ; 

Tk$  6mI  of  <M  help  ii  to  help  one  another. 
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It  is  Tery  &r  from  being  a  pleasant  thing  to  haye  to  write  of  our  fellow 
creatures  as  I  have  in  my  former  papers  been  compelled  to  do,  and  it  is  most 
repulsive  to  a  generous  mind  to  nupeet  every  one  of  harbouring  evil  designs, 
rather  than  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  on  the  other  side  of  ^e 
scale.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  maxim  of  the  worldly  wise  to  look  upon 
erery  one  as  a  rogue  until  he  proves  himself  to  be  an  honest  man  ;  but  if 
this  were  carried  out  in  practice  in  its  integrity,  I  doubt  whether  the  good  of 
living  in  this  world  would  be  much  improved,  or  the  sum  of  happiness 
increased. 

^  Let  no  one  go  away  from  the  reading  of  my  remarks  on  the  pauper  popula- 
tion with  an  idea  that  I  mis  it  up  in  any  way  with  Uie  great,  body  of  the 
working  men,  or  industrial  classes  of  the  lower  sphere  in  England.  Even 
in  times  of  great  pressure,  it  is  no^  as  a  rule,  the  skilled  labourer  who  comes 
to  the  Relieving  Officer — ^far  from  it.  These  men,  ss  a  class,  I  look  upon  as 
the  most  provident  of  any  considerable  section  of  the  community — I  mean, 
that  they  will  bear  comparison  with  men  of  any  grade  as  to  the  pro- 
vision that  thev  make  whilst  in  work  for  the  time  of  sickness,  of  bad  trade, 
and  of  that  which  comes  to  all  alike— the  time  of  death.  They  most  grossly 
and  foully  libel  the  working  men  of  England  by  calling  them  (as  has 
at  times  been  done  even  in  the  people's  House  of  Parliament),  improvident, 
sottish^  roguish,  and  seditious ;  and  shame  it  is  that  any  man  occupying  the 
proud  position  of  a  member  of  the  grandest  deliberative  assembly  in  the 
world  snould  be  so  ignorant  or  so  vicious  as  to  send  forUi  to  the  world  such 
false  statements.  The  very  existence  of  the  many  noble  friendlv  societies  in 
this  country  reftites  one  of  the  caliminies,  at  all  events,  of  tnose  in  high 
places,  whose  aim  it  seems  to  be  to  set  class  against  class ;  whilst  the  record 
of  crime  will  show  that  the  working  men  of  England  are  not  the  class  who 
fill  our  gaols  as  a  rule :  and  that,  even  in  the  exceptions,  their  crimes  will  bear 
fiivoorable  comparison  with  those  immensely  above  them  in  the  social  scale. 
I  write  this  as  one  professing  to  know  the  men  of  whom  I  write ;  although,  as 
I  said  before,  I  have  little  (fortunately)  of  official  knowledge  with  regard 
to  them.  I  profess  also  to  have  studied,  and  to  know  much  of  the 
pauper  class ;  and  in  writing  of  them  I  can  but  give  my  own  view — ^taken 
from  a  point  necessarily  accessible  by  f<»w ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  fancy  I  paint  a 
picture  which  has  nevei'  been  painted  before  by  an  artist  with  precisely  Uie 
same  education  as  myself.  If  my  views  are  unpleasant  or  unsatisfactory  to 
some,  I  cannot  help  the  fact.  I  can  but  say — ^they  were  "  taken  on  the  spot," 
and  tiiat  the  colours,  as  well  as  the  drawing,  are  true  to  nature.  A  painter  in 
his  studio  may  paint  oonventionai  landscapes  bv  the  dozen,  that  will  go  down 
well  with  the  public,  and  be  purchased.  In  like  manner  may  a  writer  in 
his  study  manuCtcture  conventional  sketches  of  *'the  poor,"  which  will 
be  eagerly  read  and  praised ;  but  both  these  works  of  ast— the  painter's  and 
the  writer's — may  lack  the  ingredient  of  most  value  in  every  work  of 
man's  hand  or  brains — the  divine  element  of  tsutk.  My  **  poor  "  are  not 
**  the  poor  "  of  Uie  poet,  the  dramatist,  or  the  novelist— the  virtuous,  striv- 
ing,  honest  *'  poor.^'  Persons  of  this  dass  do  not  come  to  us  except  on 
T«ry  rare  occasions,  and  under  eiroumstancea  of  most  terrible  need.    Their 
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honest  pride  will  not  allow  them  to  degrade  themseWea  by  reodTing  the 
pauper's  dole ;  and  their  praiseworthy  forethought,  in  most  cases,  preTents 
the  necessity  for  their  coming.  They  appear  to  hare  an  intuitiTe  uowledce 
of  the  demoralising  atmosphere  of  the  workhouse,  and  ahun  it  as  they  would 
a  plagus  !  Wisely  for  them ;  for  trulyi  as  I  hare  seen,  the  taate  of  pariah 
bread  lingers  long  in  the  mouth,  and  once  eaten,  createa  an  appetite, 
whilst  it  extinguishes  a  sentiment  of  independence,  which  nerer  reriTes. 
The  Jint  application  must  always  be  bitter  to  the  poor  but  honest  man ;  and 
I  have  aeen  the  tear  in  the  eye,  and  the  quiver  of  the  lip,  and  heard  the 
trembling  of  the  voice,  which  betokened  the  great  inward  struggle ;  and  I 
have  almost  prayed  that  that  man,  my  countryman,  might  be  delivered  from 
the  evil.  The  ^t  application  is  to  men  of  this  sort,  as  the  first  plunge  to 
the  timorous  bather — the  thing  becomes  very  easy  afterwards,  and  is  prac- 
tised without  a  shudder—indeed,  a  pleasurable  sensation  is  experienced, 
rather  than  otherwise. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  small  amount  of  relief  given  to  each  individual 
by  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  the  many  tests  employed  to  deter  the  idle  end 
designing,  would  prevent  anything  auch  as  I  have  indicated  from  taking 
place.  Strange  it  ia,  and  almost  beyond  belief,  that  there  are  men  that 
would  sooner  have  the  parish  dole,  and  work  for  it  too,  than  earn  their  sub- 
sistence as  independent  labourers — they  cling  to  the  place  of  bondage,  and 
almost  have  to  be  driven  away  into  libertv  and  life.  Women  there  are  of  the 
same  sort— strong,  active,  able  women,  who  work  hard  in  the  workhouae,  and 
seem  to  prefer  it  to  work  out  of  doors ;  if  we  may  judge  from  the  many  times 
they  leave  good  situations  and  come  back  to  us.  Besides  this  grade  of 
pauperism,  there  ia  another  a  shade  lower.  I  allude  to  the  vagrant  class  or 
trampers— >men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  who  scarcely  ever  sleep  anywhere 
but  in  night  asylums  or  refuges.  They  do  not  want  to  be  confined  in  a  work- 
house, and  they  do  not  want  to  labour — their  pleasiure  is  to  wander  about  the 
country  from  town  to  town,  begging  a  little  by  day,  and  drawing  up  to  the 
workhouse  by  night.  They  have  no  fixed  residence,  of  course ;  but  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  they  would  not  prefer  going  to  a  lodging-house  for  the  night,  if 
they  had  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  a  bed,  rather  than 
coming  to  the  night  asylum ;  for  at  the  latter  place  they  are  obliged  to  wash 
themaelves,  and  to  do  a  little  work  in  return  for  their  supper  of  dry  bread  and 
water,  their  hard  couch  and  their  breakfast  in  the  morning.  These  people 
are  not  criminals  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  I  don't  think  they  would 
break  into  a  house,  or  knock  a  man  down  and  take  his  purse,  or  even  pick  s 
pocket'in  the  streets.  They  might  possibly  help  themselves  to  a  turnip  or  a 
few  potatoes  in  the  fields,  but  they  are  too  idle  to  be  expert  thieves  or  sucoeea- 
ftil  beggars.  They  are  simply  criminally  idle,  and,  as  I  often  think,  are  of  a 
sort  of  people  to  whom  the  **  benign  whip  "  of  Thomss  Carlyle  would  not  be 
wrongly  applied,  not  to  mention  that  same  philosopher's  **  benign  bayonet." 
Sublime  vagaboAids!  Wanderers  from  township  to  township,  continually 
**  moving  on  "  in  a  circle  of  night  asylums.  In  thinly  populated  districts  lh« 
day's- work  long,  necessitating  aleep  under  a  wholeaome  haystadi  aometiraea. 
In  densely  populated  dittricts,  walking  distance  sadly  too  short,  the  next  town* 
ship  being  only  across  a  stream  or  an  imaginasy  line ;  a  listless  lounging  dav,  • 
watching  and  a  wondering  at  people  working— men  no  atronger  than  tLsy 
themselves,  lifting  gGSSt  weights  and  positively  sweating  when  the  sun  is  not 
shining  I  Bxtraorcunary  working  men  not  to  pisler  a  wandering  lifii  and  a 
oomfortable  ni^t  asylum ! 

Shall  we  leave  this  clsss,  and  pursue  soma  other  subject  more  oheeriBg} 
Or  shall  we  endeavour  to  suggest  something  to  be  done  to  these  **  pariahs  "i 
In  tmthy  I  cannot,  even  with  my  official  experitnoe,  suggest  anything  bnt  the 
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fiagilatory  implem«nt  of  Thomai  Carlyle,  adminifltered  touDdly  and  well, 
according  to  a  law  made  and  proTided  for  that  pnrpoie.  Or  shall  we  let 
them  go  on  in  their  own  way— a  pictnreeqae,  thoash  dirty  and  idle,  class  of 
people  in  this  conntrr  of  workers — drones  liring,  though  bnt  poorly,  on  the 
wondqg  bees  of  the  hiTe?  Who  shall  say  ?  Perhaps  some  may  remark,  that 
theee,  as  drones,  are  not  quite  so  ezpeniiTe  as  others  in  a  rery  much  more 
exalted  sphere  are  to  the  public  purse,  whose  ornamental  appearance  seems  to 
recommend  them  to  the  more  powerful  section,  if  not  to  the  majority,  of  taz- 
pajrers !  I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  my  subject  without  relating  a  little 
mcident,  exemplifying  the  cool  impudence  the  tramper-drone  exhibits  in  his 
mode  of  doing  business. 

The  scene  is  a  police  court.  The  stipendiary  magistrate  i^  in  his  chair ; — 
clerks,  reporters,  attorneys,  policemen,  witnesses,  all  in  their  proper  places — 
the  usuiu  number  of  low  characters,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  respectable 
classes,  representing  the  public  in  the  place  set  apart  for  their  accommodation. 
The  two  persons  in  the  dock  being  young  men,  of  from  20  to  22  years  of  age, 
having  erery  appearance  of  health  and  strength,  are  charged  l^y  the  con- 
ductor of  the  vagrant  wards  connected  with  the  workhouse  with  each  of 
them  burning  their  nether  garments,  some  time  during  the  night  last  past, 
in  the  fire  provided  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor  for  warming  said  \vards. 

"  Burning  their  trowsers ! "  said  the  magistrate,  with  a  half-smothered 
amUe.    '*  Then,  pray  how  did  you  get  them  here,  sir  ?  " 

'*  We  were  obliged  to  give  them  each  a  pair,  yotu:  worship,  out  of  stock," 
answered  the  official. 

**  What  have  you  to  say  to  this  charge,  prisoners  ?  How  came  yon  to 
bum  your  trowsers  ?  " 

The  reply  which  came  from  one  of  the  vagabonds,  with  the  true  cocknev 
accent,  and  with  all  the  affected  innocent  simplicity  of  air  and  tone  which 
none  but  a  cockney  vagabond  can  give,  was  exceedingly  characteristic,  and 
amused  me  much. 

<*  Please  your  vorship,  they  was  wery  bad  ones,  and  we  vanted  new  ones ; 
that's  the  reason  vy  we  burnt  'em." 

Of  course  the  fellows  were  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  the  space 
of  time  provided  by  law  for  such  offence ;  where,  no  doubt,  they  would  be 
made  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  unremunerative  work.  But  they, 
ingenious  vagabonds,  had  got  the  garments  iJiey  required ;  and  they  knew 
thev  would  be  tolerably  wdl  provided  with  food  even  in  prison,  and  exceed- 
ingly well  housed ;  so,  the  weather  not  being  of  the  finest  for  tramping, 
they,  upon  the  whole,  were  the  gainers  by  the  transaction,  and  not  the 
ratepayers. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  a  solitary  instance ;  for,  notwith- 
standing all  the  precautions  which  the  authorities  take  to  prevent 
such  practices  becoming  general,  persons  of  both  sexes  at  times  find 
the  like  opportunity  of  committing  a  similar  sin  against  common  decorum 
and  against  the  commonweal.  Yes,  there  are  women  still  living  (if  such 
an  existence  as  theirs  can  with  strict  propriety  be  called  **lire'*)  who 
have  from  tiie  same  court  been  committed  to  orison,  for  nearly  the  same 
offence  as  my  ingenious  friends  above  quoted !  Yes,  and  I  am  obliged  to  say 
that  the  women  of  this  class  go  deeper  into  the  depth  of  depravity  than 
any  of  the  (so  called)  oo&rt&r  element  of  society  ever  descend.  Any  one, 
whose  business. is  assisting  in  the  working  of  the  Poor  Laws,  will  at  once 
adknowledge  the  truth  of  my  remark ;  though,  to  others  more  fortunately 
situated  than  we  are,  it  may  be  received  with  partial  incredulity.  We  know, 
too  truly,  how  much  in  actual  money  loss,  the  degradation  of  woman  entails 
on  the  oommunity ;  and,  knowing  it,  sigh  for  the  time  when  man's  unbridled 
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pauiont  shall  eeaie  to  prepare  food  for  the  seething  cauldioa  of  all  unclean* 
ness ;  whose  soum  continually  penrados  our  daily  paths. 

The  subject  is  one  which  claims  the  attention  of  all  risht  thinking  penooSt 
it  is  one  wnich  causes  a  shudder  of  repugnance  in  the  name  of  many  whose 
hearts  beat  warm  for  the  amelioration  of  all  su&ring,  and  whoee  actions  in 
spheres  of  philanthropy  prove  their  honesty.  Yet  its  abhorrent  features 
repel  the  adyances  of  many  an  earnest  worker  in  God's  vineyard,  and  the 
.immensity  of  the  work,  as  seen  eyen  from  a  distance,  appals  many  of  the 
strongest.  Why  should  I,  then,  whose  limited  powers  I  nnd  scarcely  eqnsl 
to  the  paformance  of  my  humble  though  useful  office,  raise  the  question  at 
all?  why  should  I,  whose  stipulated  duty  done  may  fairly  claim  a  niaht's 
rest  fully  earned,  tox  myself  by  thus  in  the  watches  of  the  night  Jotting  down 
my  tiioughts  and  experiences  on  such  matters  i  Many  answers,  satisfactory  to 
myself,  occur  to  my  mind ;  one  of  which  I  choose  to  set  down  only :  I  am 
bold  enough  to  hope  that  what  I  write  on  this  subject  may  have  the  effect  of 
rousing  the  sympathy  and  pity  of  some  few  of  my  countrymen  for  the  poor 
degraded  sisters  who  in  most  places  exist  but  principally  in  the  thorough- 
fares of  our  great  towns.  IVue,  in  one  phase  of  their  existence,  which  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  term  their  **  butterfly  "  stage,  the  time  of  silks  and 
satins,  and  equipages  and  flaunting  extraTagance,  there  is  little  on  the  surface 
to  draw  forth  the  sigh  of  human  pity.  But  to  men  of  thought — ^men  who 
are  aware  of  the  gnawing  worm  at  the  heart's  core,  which  this  assumed  gaiety 
but  partially  serves  to  conceal — to  men  of  our  calling,  whose  almost  everv- 
day  experience  reveals  the  dreadful  end  to  which  such  almoat  inevitably 
tend,  the  great  **evil"  always  bears  its  most  repulsive  aspect  to  the  inner 
sense. 

This  very  night,  after  having  but  barely  returned  from  an  errand,  which  I 
trust  may  be  recorded  as  one  of  mercy,  I  was  aroused  by  a  loud  knocking  at 
the  street  door,  and  on  my  answering  the  summons  was  urgently  requested 
by  a  poor  old  woman  standing  in  the  pelting  rain  to  visit  with  aU  haste  one 
whom  ^he  termed  a  dying  girl,  in  a  part  of  mv  district  named  Sloper's 
Buildings.  My  first  question  was  the  name  of  the  person  who  thus  so 
urgently  required  my  aid.  **0h!"  said  the  old  woman,  *'she  sayt  she 
knows  you,  sir, — ^has  known  vou  many  years — her  name  is  Bmma  Garland !" 
That  name  was  sufficient  to  claim  mv  utmost  haste ;  so,  hurriedly  throwing 
on  my  cloak,  I  ran  to  the  house  of  the  doctor,  which  lay  on  mv  way,  and, 
fortunately  meeting  him  at  his  door,  we  proceeded  together,  ana  arrived  at 
the  bedside  of  the  patient  just  in  time — to  aid  her,  or  to  comfort  her  ?  Ah ! 
no.  In  time  to  see  her  raise  her  hand  as  we  entered  the  dismal  apartment— 
in  time  to  hear  her  faintlv  pronounce  mv  name — to  point  to  a  little  giri 
lying  weeping  violently  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bed,  and  to  almoat  sigh  into 
my  ear — "  Oh !  sir,  my  child — Mm  child  l"  and  then  to  die. 

The  room,  dimly  lighted  bv  one  poor  candle,  damp  and  unventilated,  the 
atmosphere  was  rendered  still  more  nauseous  and  oppressive  by  the  presence 
of  at  least  half  a  dozen  women  with  drenched  garments,  who  had  been  cUawn 
thither  (let  us  hope)  by  the  desire  of  affording  some  assistance  to  the  poor 
one  who  now  had  found  her  rest.  The  hoiuse  roaring  of  the  wind  in  the 
chimney,  and  the  fierce  beating  of  the  rain  upon  the  window,  m>ng1A<^  with 
the  convulsive  weeping  of  the  poor  orphan  girl,  clinging  to  the  corpse  of  her 
lost  mother,  whose  pale,  haggard  face,  appeared,  even  in  death,  to  bear  a 
look  of  entreaty  directed  to  me — ^all  fixed  themselves  upon  my  mind,  and 
will,  I  doubt  not,  haunt  me  for  manv  a  day.  And,  as  I  sit  here  sgsun  in  mj 
own  warm  room,  after  having  provided  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  chilo, 
and  made  arrangements  for  the  morrow,  I  sadly  muse  over  the  soene  I  have 
gone  through,  and  recal  what  I  know  of  the  past  history  of  poor  Emma 
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Garlaod.  Her*i  was  a  name  of  love  and  bletaednMa  to  all  who  dwelt  within 
the  ranthine  of  her  smiles.  She  was  once  the  Tery  joy  and  eomfort  of  a 
fkther,  bereft  of  wife  and  children,  sato  only  her— his  one  last  treasure.  He 
was  one  whom  I  rejoiced  to  call  my  friend,  and  one  whom  to  know  was 
an  exceeding  mat  comfort ;  and  for  many  years  of  mingled  griefr  and  joys 
had  we  shareoi  together  what  of  good  or  ill  there  came,  so  fur  as  mutual 
heartfelt  confidence  alone  can  procure  for  man.  I  knew  him  during  the  dark 
and  stormT  period  of  his  losses  and  fiunily  bereaTements ;  and  during  the 
calm  which  followed,  I  marked  his  tender  care  of  his  **  last  flower,"  as  he 
used  to  call  his  Emma ;  and  I  watched  her  grow  up  from  childhood,  through 
all  the  delightful  gradation  of  change,  up  to  that  of  perfect  womanhood. 
How  beautiful,  how  gentle,  and  how^ood  she  was  in  those  days  I  How  can  I 
recal  them  without  deep  emotion,  seemg  what  I  haye  seen  this  night }  Alas! 
can  it  really  be  that  she  now  lies  in  yonder  miserable  place  awaiting  a  pauper's 
funeral  P 

Her  history  it  may  serre  best  to  record  briefly,  for  it  is  one  which  often  has 
been  told  by  pens  more  graphic  than  my  own,  of  others,  perhaps,  as  beauti- 
ful and  good  as  once  was  Emma.  It  was  thus  she  fell  in  all  her  summer 
bloom.  The  tempter  came  (as  tempters  hsTC  often  come  before)  in  guise  of 
manly  beauty,  with  wealth  and  position,  and  honourable  ancestir  in  his 
train.  She,  poor  trusting  bird,  belicTed  bis  honied  words  and  fell  f  There 
was  a  flight  and  a  pursuit — a  return  of  a  broken-hearted  man  to  his  cold 
hearth ;  and  in  a  few  months  I  heard  the  mould  fell  upon  the  coffin  of  my 
friend,  and,  sobbing,  went  my  way. 

I  heard  occasionaUy,  and  from  sure  sources,  of  Emma  and  her  betrayer — 
now  in  Paris,  now  in  London,  or  elsewhere.  I  saw  her  once  in  a  metro- 
politan theatre,  shining  in  beauty,  where  all  were  loTely  to  the  eye.  A  few 
years  sped  by,  and  I  had  remoTcd  from  that  sweet  old  spot  in  the  country  parts, 
to  take  up  my  residence  in  this  great  town.  One  night,  pursuing  my  way,  I 
heard  an  altercation  in  the  street  between  two  women,  and  approaemng 
nearer,  recognised  in  one  of  the  roices,  though  altered  as  it  was  by  indul- 
gence and  anger,  that  of  Emma's.  I  rushed  up  to  the  disputants  and  called 
her  by  her  name,  when  she,  as  if  stricken  by  some  sudden  blow,  sprang 
back,  and  recognising  me  by  the  light  of  a  neighbouring  lamp,  shrieked 
rather  than  said :  *<  I^aTe,  me,  I  entreat,  for  the  iotc  of  hesTcn,  leave  me 
to  my  appointed  doom ! "  and,  plunging  into  the  darkness,  she  fled.  I  in- 
Toluntarily  started  in  her  pursuit ;  but  calmer  reflection  coming  to  my  aid, 
after  a  brief  space,  I  relinquished  the  attempt  to  overtake  her.  I,  howeyer, 
endearoured  afterwards  by  all  means  in  my  power  to  ascertain  her  place  of 
abode,  with  the  full  intention,  if  it  were  possible,  to  stay  her  in  her  down- 
ward, terrible,  farther  descent ;  if  possible,  to  snatch  her  from  her  doom. 
For  many  reasons  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  after  that  night  she  left  our 
town,  and  resided  in  some  other  locality  for  a  considerable  time.  I  am 
certain  that  I  saw  her  face  once  again  at  some  little  distance  among  the 
crowd  of  passengers  in  our  main  thoroughfare,  and  I  am  almost  certain  that 
she  recognised  me,  and  intentionally  avoided  meeting  me  face  to  face.  Poor 
girl !  Yet  once  more  I  had  positive  trace  of  her,  and  learned  that  she 
and  a  little  child  (of  whose  existence  I  now  first  became  cognisant) 
were  residing  in  a  certain  poor  quarter  of  the  town ;  and  that  she  wss,  by 
taking  in  some  sort  of  needlework,  endeavouring  to  eke  out  a  living.  X 
wrote  to  her  without  delay  to  the  address  given  to  me,  enclosing  a  trifie 
for  her  immediate  wants,  for  I  was  informed  she  was  sick  and  destitute ; 
and  I  begged,  nay,  almost  implored  her  to  write  to  me.  Receiving  no 
reply,  I  determined  to  caU  upon  her  at  her  lodging,  to  ascertain  her  real 
state,  and  to  make  such  provision  for  her  as  her  extremity  needed.    On 
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arriTing  at  the  house,  I  learned,  to  my  ditmay*  that  ahe  had  taken  hct 
departure  on  the  Tery  day  she  had  receiTed  my  letter ;  and  that  ahe,  tht 
poor  wanderer,  with  her  child,  had  left  without  leaTing  any  clue  to  her 
mtentlona.  Months  hare  passed  away  with  their  many  calls  upon  my  tuns 
and  attention,  but  not  one  day  fled  wiUiout  many  agonising  thoughts  oi  her, 
and  many  a  ferrent  hope  that  I  might  still  hear  of  her ;  that  1  might  be 
allowed  to  render  her  the  assistanoe  which  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  afford; 
and  to-night— this  rery  niaht-^I  hsTO  seen  the  onoe  beautiful,  the  good,  the 

fentle  Emma  Garland  die.  Mydear  old  friend's  *'last  flower"  £sded  and  gone! 
^oor  Tictim  of  the  world  I  Who  shall  record  thy  years  of  eruel  suwing  ? 
Who  in  this  world  may  erer  hope  to  pourtray  the  many  sad  experiences  of  the 
wretched  being  now  called  to  her  last  account ;  her  first  awakening  to  the 
oonoiousness  of  the  dreary  waste  before  her,  when  deserted  by  her  cruel 
betrayer  she  found  herself  cast  forth  with  the  mark  of  shame  on  her  forehead, 
to  endure  the  gaze  of  society ;  that  society  ever  so  readT  to  condemn,  and  so 
alow  to  succour  the  fallen  one !  Her  father's  death,  which  oocuired  during 
her  first  mad  whirl  of  pleasure  succeeding  the  fatal  fiight,  bereft  her  of  cTery 
family  tie ;  for  he  was  the  last  of  an  honorable  line  of  yeomen,  and  left  no 
relative  on  earUi  but  her.  It  may  ever  remain  a  secret  to  me  the  exact  dx- 
cumstances  which  led  to  her  seducer's  desertion  of  her  and  his  child,  and  the 
exact  period  when  such  desertion  took  plaoe.  But  this  I  know,  he  liTee  now 
in  opulence,  the  husband  of  another,  and  the  father  of  other  children,  but  a 
Tery  short  distance  from  the  sweet  nest  which  he  br  his  Tile  arte  defiled  and 

flundered.  His  name  is  held  in  honour,  and  he  holda  a  position  as  legialaton 
dare  say  he  sometimes  speaks  also  in  the  proud  assembly  of  which  he  is 
(to  use  the  cant  phrase)  **  a  rising  man,"  of  tne  "  immorality  of  the  workioc 
classes."  Oh  Uiat  I  had  a  word  of  fire  to  wither  his  base  tongue  as  he  speaks ! 
But,  presumptuous  mortal  that  I  am,  know  I  not  that  the  retribution'for  such 
crimes  as  his,  though  oft  to  our  feeble  senses  tardy,  is  eeriam  in  its  flight  and 
strikes  the  wrongdoer,  whatCTer  be  his  proud  estate  I  Yea !  and  I  know  also 
that  the  great  law  of  justice  is  tempered  with  mercy  for  the  weak  who  aie 
drawn  into  evil  by  the  strong ;  and  with  this  conviction,  sadly  sighing  o'er 
her  earthly  fate,  I  doee  this  page  of  sweet  Emma  G^land's  mournful  history. 
How  many  such  as  she,  wiu  all  her  weaknesses,  all  her  wronga,  and  iJl 
her  sufliorings,  abide  with  us  day  by  day,  heart-broken  outcasts,  wevy 
pilgrims,  shunned  and  despised  bv  those  to  whom  temptatioDS  like  theiis 
never  came ;  castaway  tovs  of  heartless  respectability ;  outcasts  of  the  ssMrt^r 
eorrwi  Boeiety  who  msde  tnem  what  they  are  I  Their  number  *<  ia  known  but 
to  Omb,"  who  is  their  merciful  Judge  and  FtUKtr  I 


PECULIARITIES. 


Th^t  "  we  all  have  our  peculiarities^"  will,  doubtless,  be  admowledged  a  bA 
of  universal  application,  perhaps  lees  readily  as  one  of  individual  enwrienoe. 
Theae  little  peculiarities  are,  by  some  people,  spedslly  cherished  and  delighted 
in,  as  marking  and  distingoiihing  them  from  the  "  vulgar  herd; "  by  othora,  on 
tlie  contrary,  altogether  ignored,  or  angrily  diBclaimed,  as  though  it  were  a  sin, 
or  a  degradation,  to  be  characterised  by  them.  Barely  pernicious^  or  in- 
jurious, in  their  effscts  upon  other  people^  they  sxe  most  generally  a  aouroe  of 
amusement,  espedsUy  to  those  who  deny  or  ignore  thmr  own  singularities* 
Everybody  difTers  f^m  every  oiher  body,  in  one  reapeot  or  ano^er;  why 
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flhould  not  Buoh  dUFerenoei  be  wOIinglr  acknowledged  and  oordiallj  recognised, 
where  indmdual  peculiaritieB  trench  not  upon  a  neighboui^s  rights?  In 
pnerile  matters,  affecting  none  bnt  "  the  owner/'  why  should  we  not  tolerate 
each  other,  instead  of  endeayouring,  as  is  too  often  tiie  case,  to  maintain  our 
own  idiosyncFuy,  ignoring  another's,  nay,  still  more,  intolerantly  demanding 
the  substitution  of  our  "little  oddities "  in  place  of  theirs  ?  Very  often  this 
want  of  courtesy  in  trifles,  1b  exercised  quite  inadvertently  by  people,  who,  in 
greater  matters,  would  be  the  first  to  give  way  to  the  wishes  and  requirements 
of  another. 

"I  always  do"  is  the  spirit  dominant  (perhaps  unconsciously  so)  in  the 
breast  of  many  besides  that  of  the  mistress  in  the  little  American  story,  whose 
one  model  for  imitation,  and  one  rule  of  motive  and  action  in  matters  trivial 
or  important,  was  the infiJlible  "  / alwayt  do"  I  always  do  a  great  many 
things  which  I  like,  and  leave  undone  a  great  many  things  which  I  dislike 
doing,  but  what  reason  have  I  fbr  forcing  my  doings  and  avoidings,  my  likes 
and  dislikes,  upon  others  ? 

Some  people  prefer  eating  pudding  before  meat ;  by  all  means  let  such  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  their  pudding  in  peace,  but  defend  me  from  being  compelled, 
noUn»  volenSf  to  do  the  same. 

Ton  and  your  set  never  drink  poH-^lar§t  is  the  wine,  and  a  dry  champagne 
the  only  champagne  fit  to  put  upon  your  table — ^very  well,  keep  it  to  your 
table  and  to  such  as  share  your  tastes ;  we,  for  our  part,  like  a  good  glass  of 
port  (particularly  when  the  thermometer  is  standing  considerably  below  zero) 
better  than  daret,  even  though  it  be  of  the  best,  and  we,  like  the  Eussians, 
prefer  **  La  vtuv§  CliquoV*  to  any  champagne  going  I 

Again,  there  are  those  who  abjure  sermons  and  doat  upon  tracts ;  let  them 
in  heaven's  name  keep  to  their  tracts,  which  I  cannot  help  ovming  I  abominate, 
and  leave  me  the  "sermons,"  in  which  my  soul  delighteth. 

I  do  not  wish  to  oompel  others  to  admire  a  Kingsley,  a  Caird,  or  a  Robert- 
son, yet  neither  will  I  be  compelled  to  peruse  and  meditate  upon  "  If  eat  for 
the  Million,  or  the  Butcher  Boy  Saved,"  which  you,  my  beloved  reader,  may 
find  consolatory  and  ediifying  to  the  utmost.  Also  are  there,  in  some  circles, 
"manners  and  customs "  quite  at  variance  with  the  "  manners  and  customs  " 
approved  of  in  other  drclee;  you  find  people  who  would  "never  think  of 
domg "  so-and-so,  which,  "  so-and-so,"  you  and  your  people  may  be  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  every  day  in  the  vear. 

So  be  it,  by  all  means,  say  I ;  let  there  be  diversities  of  manners  and  cus- 
toms, in  small  inoffensive  matters ;  it  would  be  a  veiy  tame  world,  but  for 
these  diversities ;  only  sneer  not,  my  brother,  if  each  one  likes  his  own  pecu- 
liarities, as  much  as  you  like  yours,  and  desires  not  a  substitution  or  an 
exchange. 

It  is  a  p^ty  to  lose  one's  temper  fand  we  rarely  get  a  better  one  br  losing 
our  own)  for  trifles,  or  "  lash  ourselves  into  a  fury  "  of  indignation  about  "  a 
nothing,"  as  our  Mends  nortii  of  Tweed  designate  a  cipher;  but  one  does  wax 
iratei,  occasionally,  at  the  knock-you-prostrate  style  adopted  by  some,  in  their 
endeavours  to  make  their  crotchets  take  precedence  of  yours. 

There  are  peculiarities  so  characteristic  of  an  individual,  and,  indeed,  so 
identified  with  the  person,  that  for  his  or  her  sake,  we  insensibly  have  a 
liking  for  them,  long  after  their  oddity  has  ceased  to  strike  us.  Strangers 
may  remark  upon  the  "  funny  little  ways  "  of  those  with  whom  intimacy  has 
so  familiuised  the  said  "little  ways,"  that  for  von  they  virtually  cease  to 
exist.  Perhaps  it  is  a  singularity  of  costume,  to  which  your  eve  has  long  been 
accustomed,  as  a  verv  personality  of  the  individual,  which  provokes  the  comment 
of  another ;  a  poke-bonnet  worn  by  Idiss  A.  in  defiance  of  the  prevailing  mo  de 
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or  a  white  hat  by  Mr.  B.,  when  black  alone  should  be  exhibited.  Qimnted 
their  **  aingolarity/'  why  ihould  that  singularity  become  the  theme  of  inveo> 
tiye— almost  of  wrathnil  indignation— on  the  Jhtrt  of  those  who  bow  down 
and  worship  Fashion,  as  the  unerring  guide  in  matters  mundane  f 

"  Oh,  but  they  look  so  peculiar  I "  So  they  may,  my  dear  ICr.  and  Hn. 
Follow-with-the-stream,  but  what  if  she  of  the  poke-bonnet,  .and  he  of  the 
white  hat,  think  Tour  costumes  equally  '*  peculiar,"  and  do  not  at  all  aspiro 
to  rival  you,  in  wnat  vou  consider  the  "  yery  height  of  fiwhian.** 

You  uke  your  style  best,  keep  to  it  then  till— tiU  next  month,  periiapa^ 
when  poke<bonnets  and  white  hats  may  be  worn  again ;  and  yon,  of  course, 
be  the  first  to  exclaim — ^how  mngnlar  1  how  ridiouloua  I  at  the  fiishions  you 
now  uphold. 

But  you  say  you  don't  like  to  be  deemed  eccentric  in  anything,  or  to  difo 
in  any  marked  way  from  those  around  you !  Undoubtedly,  you  hare  a  ri^t 
to  ''  do  as  others  do,"  if  it  so  please  you,  but  you  have  no  right  to  oompd 
every  one  to  adopt  a  similar  course,  in  any  one  thing. 

Peculiarities  of  voice,  maimer,  and  language,  are  as  distinctive  and  as 
noticeable  as  any  others — as  &r  as  I  am  concerned,  almost  more  so.  Pet 
words,  which,  either  designedly  or  unconsciously  to  the  speaker,  are  perpetu- 
ally finding  a  place  in  their  remarks,  most  especially  arrest  my  attention. 

Doubtless,  I  am  not  exempt  from  such  fiivoritiBm — ^indeed,  I  am  quite  con- 
scious of  adopting  the  wonls  and  phrases  peculiar  to  those  with  whom  I 
associate.  Also,  I  plead  guilty  to  pet  expressions,  introduced  not  always 
apropoi  to  the  subject  of  conversation : — "  Cimtankerous  "  is  one  of  these— or 
rather  was,  for  it  has  not  latterly  been  much  upon  mv  lips. 

There  are  some  whose  conversation  is  most  painfully  interlarded  with  "you 
know."  **  Tou  know "  is  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  of  nearly  evny 
phrase;  with  others  it  is  ''you  xnow  what  I  mean" — or,  interrogatively, 
"  don't  you  know  ? "  in  the  same  manner  "  don't  you  see  f  "  does  duty,  when 
the  visual  organs  have  really  no  work  to  perform. 

"I  say,"  also,  comes  in  for  a  large  share  of  employment^  especially  from 

gersons  wont  to  attach  a  great  deal  of  weight  to  what  he  or  she  does  say. 
urely  there  can  be  but  one  person  in  the  world,  who  introduces  the  words  "  yes 
say  "  as  the  finis  to  every  question  and  remark.  One  such  there  undoubtedly  is 
who,  in  the  measuring  of  calicoes,  silks,  or  ribbons,  addresses  you  with  "  how 
mudii — ^yes  say  ? "  "  A  yard,  or  two  yards — ^yes  sav  ? "  and  so  on,  <u2  injimtwm, 
to  every  customer  every  day — nay,  every  hour  of  his  existence.  Another,  in  a 
different  walk  of  life,  is  wont  to  indulge  in  the  repetition  of  "as  I  said  be- 
fore," frequently  reiterating  the  remarks  or  words  that  were  "said"  before. 
Equally  curious,  and  more  mappropriate,  the  use  of  the  words  "  with  it,"  ss 
the  final  clause  of  every  sentence.  "  But  however,"  is  also  in  fitvour,  as  the 
commencement  of  a  phrase,  and  very  singular  is  the  effect  of  that  oommenoe- 
ment,  in  any  lengthy  narrative,  where  the  "but  however"  have  not  the 
slightest  reference  to  what  has  preceded  them.  Some  people  have  pet  adjec- 
tives or  adverbs  (these  latter  parts  of  speech  are,  from  some  unknown  reason, 
often  ignored  altogether  in  favour  of  adjectives,  which  are  made  to  do  work 
which  they  have  no  business  to  do,)  this,  by  the  way — "Awful ! "  wonderM !" 
"jolly  I"  are,  perhaps,  amongst  the  most  used.  People  have  "awfiil"  cddi^ 
instead  of  very  bad  ones;  and  that  which  is  merely  singular  or  great,  perhaps^ 
is  equally  "wonderful."  As  for  "jolly"  it  is— thaiOES  to  Mr.  Dickena— a 
"  Household  Word,"  expressive  of  so  wide  a  range  of  feelings,  that  we  had 
best  not  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  its  application  and  original  signification. 

Carlyie  speaks  of  every  word-inventor  as  a  ben^ctor  of  his  age  and  of  all 
succeeding  generations;  perhaps  he  would  scarcely  admit  the  term ." ejus " 
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■a  an  addition  to  thA  language  of  our  nation.  Originally  deriTed  from  ''odiona,'* 
we  moat  preanme  it  to  naTe  ^n;  bat  a  fiiTonrite  word  it  moat  certainly  ia, 
and  of  Teiy  general  application :  the  proprietor  of  the  aaid woid beingone 
to  whom  we  owe  our  Tery  limited  amount  of  eqoeatrian  oapabili^.  *^e'll 
hare  a  good  gallop,  ahall  na  7"  althonji^h  not  atrictly  grammatical,  waa  alwaya 
a  Tery  welcome  query  when  "  thoae  ojua  doga  ! "  were  out  of  the  way. 

Muiy  object  to  atiength  of  expreaaion  under  any  droumatancea ;  they  would 
haTe  the  atrongeat  feelinga  condenaed  into  "  thin  air  "  in  utterance.  Pahaw  I 
the  right  word  in  the  right  place,  ia  better  than  a  weaUy  aubatitute.  Let  a 
*'humbug"  be  called  a  "humbug,"  and  a  ''aham"  a  <'aham;"  ignoring  facta 
doea  not  alter  their  exiatenoe — let  thoae  who  /m/  atrongly  tpitak  atrong^,  not 
bitterly,  not  acomfully,  but  with  honeetr  and  a  purpoae,  abore  all  with  that 
lore  which  ia  the  only  real  atrength  of  all  gpod  feeling. 

But  I  am  digreaaing  from  peculiaritiea  to  generalitiea  (probably  one  of  my 
own  peculiaritiea,  for  which  I  craTe  indulgence),  yet  that  rery  digroaaion  re- 
minda  me  of  one  known  long  ago,  who,  whaterer  the  aubject  under  diacuaaion, 
nerer  could  keep  to  the  point — whatever  the  history  to  be  related  never  could 
keep  to  the  telling  of  it ;  but  branching  from  the  main  road  with  every  Ime 
and  byway,  would  at  laat  lose  himself  and  hia  subject,  where  there  waa 
**  no  thorough&re,"  never  cominf  back  to  the  atarting  point  at  alL  Whidi 
example  haa  not  warned  me  off  the  same  dangeroua  tnck;  ao  having,  in  thla 
instance,  'Most  my  muttons"  entirely — ^th^  thread  of  my  diacourae  being 
aevered,  I  leave  the  recovery  of  it  to  another.  Y.  S.  N. 
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Son  aa  the  rays  of  sunlight^  stealing 

On  the  dying  day. 
Sweet  aa  chimes  of  low  bells  pealing 

When  eve  fitdea  away; 
Sad  aa  winds  at  night  that  moan 
Through  the  heath  o*er  mountains  lone, 
Ck>me  the  thoughts  of  days  now  gone 

On  manhood'a  memory. 

As  the  sunbeama  from  the  heaven 

Hide  at  eve  their  light; 
As  the  beUs,  when  fiides  the  even« 

Peal  not  on  the  night; 
As  the  night-winds  cease  to  sigh 
When  the  rain  fidls  ft^m  the  uy. 
Pass  the  thoughts  of  daya  gone  by 
From  age'a  memory. 

Yet  the  sunlight  in  the  morning 

Forth  again  shall  break. 
And  the  bells  give  sweet-voiced  waning 

To  the  world  to  wake. 
Soon  the  winda  ahall  freahly  brsatha 
O'er  the  mountain's  purple  heath. 
But  the  past  is  lost  in  death— 
ffe  hath  no  memory. 
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THE  DAYS  THAT  ARE  GONE. 


BT  CHABLE8  MAGKAT,  L.L.D., 
Author  of  "  Legends  of  the  Isles,"  "  Voices  from  the  Crmcd,*'  etc.,  etc. 


Who  IB  it  tbat  monru  for  the  days  thftt  are  gone^ 

When  a  noble  could  do  as  he  liked  with  his  own  f 

Whan  his  eerfty  with  their  burdens  well  filled  on  their  backa^ 

KeTBT  dared  to  oomplain  of  the  weight  of  a  tax  ? 

When  hia  word  waa  a  Btatute,  his  nod  was  a  law, 

And  for  anght  bat  his  "  order  "  he  cared  not  a  stmw  f  | 

When  each  had  his  dungeon  and  racks  for  the  poor,  i 

And  a  gibbet  to  hang  a  re&actoiy  boor  ? 

They  were  days  when  a  man  with  a  thought  in  his  pate^ 

Waa  a  man  that  was  bom  for  the  popular  hate ; 

And  if  'twere  a  thought  that  was  good  for  his  kind. 

The  man  was  too  vile  to  be  left  unoonfined ; 

The  days  when  obedienoe  in  right  or  in  wrong, 

Was  always  the  sermon  and  always  the  song ; 

When  the  people,  like  cattle,  were  pounded  or  driren, 

And  to  soouige  them  was  thought  a  Bong's  license  from  heayen. 

They  were  days  when  the  sword  settled'  qnestaona  of  rights 
And  Falsehood  was  first  to  monopolise  Might; 
When  the  fighter  of  battles  was  always  adored. 
And  the  greater  the  tyrant,  the  dearer  the  Lord ; 
When  the  King,  who,  by  myriads,  could  number  his  slain. 
Was  considered  by  fiv  the  most  worthy  to  reign ; 
When  the  fate  of  the  multitude  hung  on  hb  breath — 
A  god  in  his  life,  and  a  saint  in  his  death. 

They  were  days  when  the  headsman  was  always  prepared — 
The  block  eyer  ready— the  axe  erer  bared ; 
When  a  corpse  on  the  gibbet  aye  swung  to  and  fro^ 
And  the  fire  at  the  stake  never  smouldered  too  low« 


When  fiEUiiine  and  age  made  a  woman  a  witoh» 
To  be  roasted  alive,  or  be  drowned  in  a  ditch ; 
When  diflbrenoe  of  creed  was  the  vilest  of  orime^ 
And  martyrs  were  burned  half  a  score  at  a  time. 

They  were  days  when  the  gallows  stood  black  m  the  way. 
The  larger  the  town  the  more  plentiful  they ; 
When  Law  never  dreamed  it  was  good  to  relent* 
Or  thought  it  less  wisdom  to  kill  than  prevent; 
When  Justice  herself  taking  Law  fo»  her  guide,     . 
Was  never  appeased  till  a  victim  had  died ; 
And  the  stealer  of  sheep,  and  the  slayer  of  men, 
Were  strung  up  together  again  and  again. 

They  were  days  when  the  crowd  had  no  freedom  of  speech. 

And  reading  and  writing  were  out  of  its  reach; 

When  ignorance,  stolid  and  dense,  was  its  doom. 

And  bigotry  swathed  it  from  cra^e  to  tomb ; 

When  the  few  thought  the  many  mere  workers  for  them, 

To  use  them,  and  when  they  had  used,  to  contemn ; 

And  the  many,  poor  fools,  thought  the  treatment  their  due^ 

And  crawled  in  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  the  few. 


Ko— the  Present,  though  douds  o'er  her  oountenanoe  roll, 
Has  a  light  in  her  eyes,  and  a  hope  in  her  souL 
And  toe  are  too  wise,  like  the  bigots  to  mourn. 
For  the  darkness  of  days  that  shall  never  return. 
Worn  out,  and  ezlinct^  may  their  history  serve 
As  a  beaoon  to  warn  us  whene'er  we  should  swerve ; 
To  shun  the  oppression,  the  folly,  and  crime. 
That  blacken  the  page  of  the  records  of  Time. 


Their  chivalry  lightened  the  gloom,  it  is  true, 
And  honour  and  loyalty  dwelt  with  the  few  * 
But  small  was  the  light,  and  of  little  avail. 
Compared  with  the  blaze  of  our  Preu  and  our  JRaU, 
Success  to  that  blaze  !    May  it  shine  over  all, 
Till  Ignorance  learn  with  what  grace  she  may  £fill. 
And  fly  from  the  world  with  the  sorrow  she  wrought^ 
And  leave  it  to  Virtue  and  Freedom  of  Thoughl 
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BY  WILLIAM  J.  OSTELL. 


LOKDOV,  SonihainptoD,  Qibnltar,  Malta,  Alexandria— H  aeemed  toj  Ub 
a  panorama  changed  into  a  phantasmagoria.  I  had  anticipated,  aa  I  ought,  an 
apogee  of  eenaation ;  bat  the  emotional  ecatacy  ia  continually  daahed  by  the 
Yery  prosaic^  bat  perfect,  ammgements  of  the  Great  FeninBola  and  Oriental 
corporation.  Kow-a-daya,  from  England  to  Sgypt  ia  bat  a  jonmey  on  a 
lengthened  line  with  world>renowned  places  Ibr  stations,  which  are  aqaicely 
more  than  glanced  at  before  yon  are  whisked  off  again  to  your  terminos  liy  the 
panting  marine  dragon  in  waiting.  But  two  weeks  since,  it  was  London  fog 
and  January  cold;  and  now  we  hare  passed  from  the  puigatoiy  of  Eng^ 
winter  to  the  paradise  of  the  warm  sunny  South,  with  its  blue  ttdeleaa  aea 
fringed  by  day  with  a  glory  of  polychrome  on  its  horison,  and  by  night 
illuminated  with  starry  brilliants,  as  tiiickly  strewn  as  a  May  meadow  with  the 
yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 

Our  natiye  pilot  is  watchful  and  wary — ^the  day  is  not  long  past  nnoe  hit 
head  would  haTe  paid  the  penalty  of  any  unskilf  ulness ;  the  CoAaifM  keel 
grates  the  Coral  Bar,  and  the  noble  S.  S.,  2000  tons,  and  450  h.-p.,  sweepa  into 
the  open  harbour  of  Alexandria.  We  quickly  descend  the  lofty  sides  of  our 
floating  hotel,  call  a  shore-boat  manned  by  two  ill-&Toured  specimens  of 
humanity,  and  are  scarcely  a  dozen  oars'  stride  away  before  we  learn  our  fint 
and  last  word  of  Turkish— a  single  word,  which  shidl  and  will  be  presented  at 
us  point  blank  for  days  to  come— mom,  noon,  and  night,  from  waking  flown 
to  sleepy  even,  erermore,  like  Foe's  croaking  ntTen,  oomea  the  monotoDA 
Backsheesh  1  Backsheesh !  Backsheesh  I 

Walter  Savage  Landor  has  said,  **  We  do  not  trayel  now,  but  depart  and 
arrire;  "  I  had  endorsed  the  octogenarian's  statement  at  erery  station  from 
Southampton  to  Alexandria,  but  Grand  Cairo  was  to  be  the  exception.  Up  the 
landing  stairs  of  the  harbour  of  Cleopatra's  dty,  thrusting  vigorously  aside  too 
inopportune  crowds  of  donkey  boys  shouting  finagments  of  English  much  more 
expressive  than  elegant,  and  giving  ample  elbow-room  to  ophwalmic,  and  even 
wone,  pestering  beggara,  we  are  swept  through  the  terminus  into  a  railway 
carriage,  which  bean  a  well-known  English  trade-mark ;  and  our  engine-driven 
we  soon  detect  to  be  Scotchmen  smuggled  into  the  Egyptian  fes.  The  wide^uge 
can  oscillate  like  a  Bartlemy-Fair  swing  on  the  loose  parallels  over  the  sandy 
roadway ;  and  on  we  run  till  the  half-way  station  to  Cairo  is  reached.  The 
train  stops,  and  the  guard  cries  out  "  Eafr-sajat,"  which,  after  all,  is  quite  as 
easy  to  comprehend  as  any  Yorkshire  guard's  topographical  pronnnciation. 
Like  schoolboys  released  for  a  half-holiday,  we  scamper  into  the  architecturally- 
naked  refreshment  halls,  and  add  a  genuine  English  appetite  to  the  other  impor- 
tations here  abounding;  the  steam-whistle  again  shrieks,  the  bell  rings  out  its 
inexorable  summons,  and  along  and  over  the  father  of  rivers,  old  KOua,  with 
refreshing  spots  of  lush  green  here  and  there  on  its  fertile  banks— past  poitly 
men  and  veUed  women  quietly  jogging  along  on  donkeys  with  a  la^,  but  not 
undignified,  slowness — a  glimpse  of  the  mighty  Pyramids  to  our  right — and 
we  rest  our  feet  at  last  in  El-Kahira,  the  "  city  of  victory,"  as  the  guide-bo<^ 
kindly  informs  me,  but  which  I  knew  long  yean  ago— and  I  like  my  old 
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aoquamtftnoe  best^— m  Oairo,  redolent  with  asBooiatioiiB  of  Haroon-al-Raaohid 
and  that  daasic  of  childhood,  the  eTer-wondroua  thoaaand-and-one  Arabian 
Nighta. 

We  were  in  Oairo,  and  were  honaed  and  raaident :  the  Leadenhall  Street 
directorate  had  pulled  the  oheck-atring,  and  our  trana-deaert  ahip  J^m/na^  lying 
ooaling  at  Soea  till  we  should  aniye  at  Suea^  was  suddenly  pressed  to  take 
artillezy  to  China,  bound  to  see  to  the  speedy  settling  of  \haX  little  aooount 
run  up  on  the  Peiho  river;  and  we  wayfarers  across  Ihe  eastern  hemisphere 
were  to  make  a  halting-plaoe  of  Cairo  till  some  ancient  craft  of  their  mighty 
ateam  fleet  ahould  be  ready  to  convey  us  from  the  Isthmus  to  our  promised 
land.  Shepherd's  hotel  waa  ftill  to  overflowing,  tod  your  trav^ing  TCnglJih 
recognize  no  other  hotel  in  Cairo  but  palatial  and  perfect  Shephenl's.  We 
munch  our  chagrin  as  beet  we  may,  and  the  xailw^y  conveyance^  a  condensed 
omnibus*  jolts  us  into  the  courtyard  of  the  Hotel  d'  Occident^  where  we  are 
received  with  a  grand  air,  a  cross  between  a  court  chamberlain's  and  a  djmoing 
maater's,  by  its  rotund  proprietor,  M.  Bonbon ;  aini  out  U  pouibU  I — to 
borrow  the  continual  observation  of  his  stupid  majesty,  the  firat  Oeorge  of 
England — ^musio ! — a  yalse  by  Moaard,  by  Jove  I  Tes;  and  Monsieur  will  find 
the  Boulevards  just  opposite. — ^Boulevards  in  Cairo  f  ToOa,  M*sieur  I  Am  I 
in  the  vice-royalty — late  pachalic — of  Bgypt^  or  not  ?  Is  this  my  old  Cairo  ? 
I  am  daaed,  and  stand  momentarily,  but  unwittingly,  statuesque  and  nigh 
overcome.  Tes  I  through  the  dense  crowd  of  donkey  men  and  boys  yelling 
Donkey  and  Backsheesh  in  strict  conjunction,  disregardful  of  dirty  dngomans 
out  of  work,  with  credentials  as  long  and  as  veracious  as  the  cures  by  the 
Patent  Resurrection  Pills — ^leaping  the  dry  fosse  of  the  city's  watercourse^ 
aided  by  the  light  of  flaring  braziers  filled  with  sweet-smelling  woods,  we  are 
once  more  sipping  absinthe  at  the  buffet  of  an  immature  cafi^,  and  shortly 
afterwards  find  ourselves  seated  beneath  acacia  trees  in  fullest  bloom,  enjoying 
the  evening'tt  cool  in  the  hour  before  dinner.  The  dance  music  floats  towards 
us ;  French  elegants  and  charming  toilettes,  with  all  amplitude  of  jupon,  are 
around.  I  light  my  dgar,  call  for  a  petit  verre  of  liqueur  a  little  stronger 
than  eau  sucr^,  fall  mto  a  reverie  which  begins  and  endis  with  dear  gay  Paris, 
and  unresistingly  inhale  this  hasheesh  of  memory.  It  is  Paris — ^Pkuis,  twelve 
hours  from  London ;  not  Cairo,  which  is  as  many  days  by  my  time-table,  and 
centuries  apart  by  old  associations. 

Clang  goes  the  dressing-bell,  and  thus  is  my  dream  scattered  into  thin  air 
aa  I  return  to  the  hotel  for  indispensable  dinner.  Now  the  Hotel  d'  Occident 
18  undeniably  French,  if  not  of  Parisian  excellence.  It  is  all  gilt  and  marble^ 
marble  floors  and  stidrs,  and  corridors;  and  even  slabs  of  marble  formed  the 
bottoms  of  our  twin  chairs  in  apartment  No.  91.  There  is  a  billiard-table 
with  uncircular  balls,^  a  fountain  at  present  on  strike,  gorgeous  curtains  con- 
cealing cracked  windows,  an  alcove  containing  the  plaster  "  lively  effigies  "  of 
some  eminent  nobody,  and  a  plentitude  of  sofi^  not  inviting  too  scrupulous 
an  English  curiosity  as  to  what  its  gay  squabs  might  cover ;  its  gar^na  are 
afbbly  polite,  but  had  very  short  memories,  and  Monsieur  should  have  all  he 
desired — bye-and-bye;  while  its  native  servitors  are  aa  yet  scarcely  suffi- 
ciently Europeanized,  as  the  following  little  bit  of  dialogue  will  show: — 
« Mahmoud,  a  brush^  please.''  (I  meant  a  clothes-brush.)  He  bring  me,  in 
undue  time,  a  hair-brush,  comb,  and  a  tooth-brush !  I  start  amazed,  and,  of 
oourse,  hastily  refuse  them.  ''  Mast'r  very  'tioular  gentleman — all  gentlemen 
use  brushes ! "  In  short*  it  is  a  French-poushed  Elgyptian  mansion  tiansformed 
into  a  civilized  caravanserai,  and  the  raider  can  eanly  realise  how  much  gilt 
waa  spread  over  the  indifferent  gingerbread. 

All  things  must  end— even  a  French  dinner  of  innumerable  dishes.    We 
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again  light  dgan,  and  I  become  one-fonrth  part  owner  of  a  dngoman,  nito 
professed  all  ute  yirtnes  of  the  West,  and  possessed  all  the  nnblnshhig  knaTerj 
of  the  East.  Hasseia  Haley  was,  Uke  London  cheap  souchong,  stroQglj 
reoommended ;  Hassein  was  contented  with  cheating  yon  to  yoor  &oe  ci 
twenty-fiye  per  cent,  in  eveiy  purchase — ^when  he  couldn't  get  more.  Stay-at- 
home  reader,  banish,  oh,  bai^ah  from  your  mind  all  pleasant  ideas  of  EOthsn'i 
Bhemetri  or  Warburton's  Mahmoud,  or  other  incomparable  dragomen ;  the 
whole  tribe  are  arrant  cheats,  and  consequently  lian,  and  their  best  point  is 
that  they  are  tolerably  derer  rogues — a  proof  that  practice  makes  peiiiDct  I 
saJly  forth  to  view  Cairo  by  night,  mounted  on  the  donkey  of  Gaptun  Snooks, 
a  one-eyed  native  donkey-owner,  so  dubbed  indelibly  by  somdfprevious  roving 
Englishman ;  and  flanked  bv  my  three  friends,  co-partners  in  being  fleeced  bj 
our  much-protesting  dcerone,  who  dangles  the  indispensable  and  Oiro- 
statutable  paper  night-lantem  at  our  donkeys*  heads.  Now  we  do  reaUxe 
Cairo  :  a  flit  effendi  trots  along  on  a  small  donkey,  or  an  ofiicer  of  rank  stiidci 
the  fiery  Arab  steed,  each  followed  by  his  running  pipe-bearer ;  some  Caireoe 
beauty  returning  late  home,  closely  veiled  and  enclosed  in  a  series  of  bags,  of 
which  the  outer  is  black  and  the  inner  pink  silk,  below  which  we  see  not,  save 
the  yellow  morocco  slippers  fringed  by  the  rainbow  silken  shintyan,  or  trow- 
sers,  that  demand  dose  peering  for  this  giaour  to  discover ;  ooal-bladL  KubiaDS 
with  bullet  heads  and  thickest  of  lips ;  the  prononc^  En^ishmen,  dean  eat 
and  self-contained;  the  onmipresent  Jew,  barterer  or  banker;  gay  Qvala, 
sallowltalians,  solenm  Turks,  and  cunning  Greeks;  the  naked  dervish;  long- 
winded  story-tellers  at  street-comers,  country  musidans  with  rudest  of  instrn- 
ments  droning  tuneless  pleasantries,  popular  mountebanks,  watei>carriera  with 
tinkling  brazen  saucers  tempting  to  the  thirsty— such  were  the  moving  fignres 
in  this  street  kaleidoscope  shops  filled  with  stores  of  Turks,  Jews,  and  infi- 
dels in  queer  juxta- position  and  polyglot  confusion ;  hacheesh  and  henna  can  be 
bought  by  the  unfaithful,  and  Day  and  Martin's  blacking  may  be  had  here. 
Through  the  narrow  lanes  of  tall,  windowless  houses,  mournfully  Eastern  in 
their  dry  crumbling  dreariness,  we  amble  along  sigfatfull  of  novel  scenes  in- 
deed, and  I  take  to  bed  with  me  that  night  a  confused  recollection  of  past  and 
present  Eastern  life,  tinged  and  tinted  with  European  reality  almost  painfdlj 
disendianting. 

Dragoman  calls  me  at  an  imcomfortably  early  hour,  but  brings  in  hand  ths 
welcome  coffee.  Again  I  mount  Captain  Snooks'  favourite,  and  teU  the 
wellington-booted  captain  to  guide  me  to  the  Turkish  bath.  I  receive  a 
salaam  on  entry,  am  led  down  a  damp,  dirty  corridor,  to  a  reception  haO, 
where  I  behold  half-a-doeen  fellow-victims  stretched  in  a  row,  and  swathed  in 
white,  like  unrolled  mummies,  and  each  top}>ed  with  an  immense  pudding-bag 
of  wove  cotton  doth.  I  yidd  myself  to  my  position,  mutdy  undress,  am 
swaddled  with  a  centre  doth,  in  many  bands,  tightened  by  the  ready  hands  of 
my  shiny  black  attendant,  have  my  head  turbaned  in  more  folds  of  calico, 
while  my  feet  are  shuffled  into  rude  wooden  pattens,  and  I  am  led  unresist-  I 
ingly  forth  down  humid  passages  and  through  steaming  rooms  or  oeUan,  to 
my  first  watery  ordeal.  I  fall  recklessly  into  a  hot  water  cauldron,  and  seem 
to  have  suddenly  shed  every  partide  of  skin.  I  gape  in  wondermoit,  and  the 
grinning  black  touches  my  head,  and  down  again  I  go.  I  am  powerless,  pros- 
trate, and,  making  the  best  of  neceesity,  yield  to  my  kismet  or  &te.  Agsin 
along  more  passages,  and  I  am  in  a  polar  atmosphere,  and  the  gelid  water  takes 
my  panting,  shortened  breath  at  last  dean  away.  Down  comea  the  odd 
streun,  surelv  and  pitileedy.  Still  again  up  and  down  moat  narrow  and 
mysterious  of  passages,  and  I  am  laid  prone,  while  a  six-foot  Nubian  Hercules 
indulges  in  such  cfdisthenic  vagaries  on  my  parboiled,  half-firoaen,  steamed 
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bod7,  thftt  I  at  iMt  feel  to  own  m  mtioh  bone  in  my  frame  as  I  soppoM  to  be 
in  that  of  a  oircaB  oontortioniBt  "  There  ia  no  joy  but  calm,"  was  my  last 
eenflible  ntterance  before  I  foimd  myself  swathed  like  unto  the  pw  I  beheld 
on  entry,  and  I  was  laid  slongside  an  elderly  Turk,  indulging  in  beatifio  Tiaions 
of  his  houri  parsdise,  while  this  howadji  wandered  in  his  scattered  thoughts 
to  England,  home^  and  beauty.  Grateful  is  the  incense  of  the  matohleBS 
Mocha,  and  delicious  the  smoke  of  TiStakia,  that  are  the  rewards  of  the  tyxo 
of  the  Turkish  bath. 

To  the  expense  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  dragoman,  this  economical  traveller 
joined  that  of  a  quarter  of  Marseilles-made  barouche,  and  finally  explored  the 
city  through  and  through — its  sights,  its  sounds,  and  its  smells.  The  Frank- 
uh  bazaar  was  fiill  of  Hoyle's  print,  fiurt  colours,  warranted;  and  Europe 
jostled  Egypt  uncomfortably.  The  Turkish  bazaar,  with  its  distinct  streets 
of  coppefsmiths,  slipper  miken,  armourers,  fta,  was  the  fayourite,  because 
most  unique  and  characteristic.  Here,  in  vulgar  hands,  were  diamonds  and 
precious  stones,  that  Mayfair  might  sigh  for,  and  amber  mouthpieces  for  your 
pipe,  young  suckweed,  that  would  take  aU  your  half-yearns  salary  to  purchase. 
We  tickled  our  sweet  tooth  with  capital  sy^eetmeatSy'and  before  the  day  was 
over  had  boldly  essayed  tasteful  kibobs  and  matchless  pillau.  Slowly  the 
carriage  makes  way  through  the  crowded  thoroughfEures,  about  as  broad  as 
Middlerow,  Holbom,  to  give  Londoners  an  Jdea  of  the  attenuated  streets ;  we 
wait  for  strings  of  ungainly  camel,  with  its  Pickford-van  quantity  of  loading, 
and  we  push  aside  more  donkeys  than  I  can  flies.  Presently  we  involuntarily 
stop  short  for  the  funeral  procession  of  a  boy,  with  the  covered  body  borne  on 
a  board  aloft,  and  follow^  by  its  hired  meroeuary  mourners,  howling  in  a 
hideous  monotone;  and  we  stay  awhile  voluntarily  to  witness  the  wonderful 
peiformanoe  of  a  snake-charmer,  playing  with  his  bag  full  of  slimy,  sinuous 
toys,  as  eaaUy  and  as  deftly  as  a  conjuror  with  card  tricks.  At  last  the  Citadel 
is  reached ;  and  to  this  hour  it  is  an  open  question  with  us  whether  to  give 
the  preference  to  St.  John's  grand  Church  at  Malta»  or  to  the  Grand  Mosque, 
still  unfinished,  in  the  Citadel  of  Grand  Cairo.  Certainly  advantage  of 
position  must  be  granted  to  the  marble-floored,  alabaster-columned,  and 
colour-lighted  pile  on  the  hUl  of  Egypt's  capital  city.  We  cover  oar  forbidden 
shoe  leaUier  with  canvass  bags,  pay  backsheesh,  willingly,  for  once,  and  take  in 
return  a  mental  photograph,  which  will  stand  for  a  life-time.  Emerging  from 
this  splendid  tomb  of  Egypt's  great  ruler,  Mehemet  Ali,  we  are  on  the 
rampitfts  of  the  Citadel,  looking  lingeringly  at  the  sweeping  dome  and  the 
delicately-tall  minarets,  on  whose  golden-crescent  tops  the  sun  is  beaming  in 
burnished  glory.  We  turn  our  &ces,  and  gaze  shudderingly  over  the  wall 
down  which  the  last  of  the  Mamelukes,  in  that  fearful  slaughter,  dashed  for 
dear  life,  and  saved  it.  On  one  side  of  the  mighty  view  at  our  feet  is  Goshen, 
and  the  eye  travels  eagerly  to  the  site  of  holy  story  in  the  heathen  land ;  the 
pyramids  loom  heavily  on  the  barren  horizon,  and  tiie  Nile  flows  amidst  cities 
and  palaces,  tombs  and  ruins,  olive  groves  and  palm  forssts,  as  &r  as  these 
pilgrims  to  the  north  can  behold. 

Dragoman  f  to  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs.  Dragoman  1  to  the  Necropolis. 
Dragoman  !  turn  round  to  Ijhe  Mameluke's  burial-place.  Dragoman  t  hither 
and  thither,  all  that  day,  was  the  cry  of  the  hungry  sight-seers,  who  had  "  to 
do"  Cairo  in  a  couple  of  days— and  did  it.  We  were  English,  and  our 
countrymen's  energy  in  this  direction  is  proverbiaL  We  descended  the  flights 
of  dark,  worn,  fearsome  steps,  which  guide-books  and  residents  term  indiflisr- 
ently  Jacob's  Joseph's,  or  Moses'  well,  according  to  their  own  sweet  will ;  an 
excavation  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  which  that  of  Carisbrouk  Castle,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  scarcely  more  than  a  pigmy.    We  did  not  go  to  the  sLave 
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XDArket^  becaoBe  the  aAareB  are  now  all  manumitted  in  Geiro;  yet  yoong 
Biffins,  M.N.L  oadet,  did — at  leaat,  he  believed  in  hia  own  special 
and  had  he  not  disbuned  all  sorts  of  coins  for  the  ottrious  sight? 
a  small  ball  in  the  later  eyening,  the  M.C.  and  proprietor  of  which 
wandering  Italian,  and  its  company  as  curious  an  oUa  podrida  of  dlTerse 
nationalities  as  if  it  had  been  a  minor  masquerade.  The  orchestra  was  sun^de^ 
and  its  strains  not  oyer  lively,  but  it  may  be  that  there  waa  enough  room  for 
justioe  to  be  done  to  the  energy  <^  music  attempted,  the  obese  violonodio 
being  let  into  the  ceiling  because  too  tall  for  the  baU-room.  There  were  bad 
'Rngli*^,  bad  dancing,  bad  wine,  and  questionable  company,  in  this  imprompta- 
rigged  salle  de  danse,  I  daresav.  But  I  had  only  eyes  for  my  entnncing 
partner,  oh,  fairest  (oUve-shadea)  Araby  maid,  with  the  laige  almond,  liquid 
orbs,  and  Ihe  lithest  of  forms  1  Mxm. — ^The  ball  was  but  the  vestibule  to  a 
gambling  hole,  where  you  might  feast  your  eyes,  if  so  minded,  on  tall  piles  of 
gold  and  fat  heaps  of  silver,  provocative  of  envy  to  behold ;  and  the  astute^ 
eager,  vigilant,  Orientals  were  playing  high  stakes  with  all  that  silent  intensity 
of  cupidity  that  characterizes  them  from  all  time. 

The  last  service  of  our  hired  equipage  was  a  visit  to  the  palace  and  gardens 
of  his  royal  ^V^"*»—  the  Viceroy  at  Shoubra,  which  forms  the  most  pleasant 
remembrance  I  have  retained  of  Cairo^  and  was  reached  by  an  interesting  drive 
of  a  couple  of  hours,  along  a  road,  nearly  a  perfect  avenue  of  acacia  trees, 
flanked  by  palm  and  sycamore  treea.  Entering  the  gardens,  to  our  IcA  is  the 
Pasha's  harem,  and  to  our  escapades  of  male  curiosity.  Dragoman  is  terse  in 
reply,  not  to  say  curt.  More  backsheesh  1  and  we  are  inside  the  gardens, 
luxuriant  in  native  tree,  shrub,  and  flower,  with  a  few  exotics  adde^  which 
are  not  too  healthy.  There  were  signs,  as  all  through  the  land,  of  a  ^oas  of 
European  importation  over  native  apathy  and  neglect,  but  tiie  abnormal 
dreariness  is  still  the  stronger;  yet  it  is  as  well  to  reooUect  that  labour  here 
has  no  rights,  nor  even  dix«ct  payment,  for  the  governmental  tasks  of  these 
Pharoahs.  But  iU>kept  walks,  untended  beds,  unswept  paths,  were  more  than 
foigotten  at  the  view  of  the  se^  of  feathery  peach-blossom.  Past  thick  groves 
of  orange,  lemon,  dtron,  and  pomegranate  trees,  mounting  the  loose  broad 
marble  steps,  and  we  are  in  the  great  court  of  the  palace — a  square  of  marble^ 
basement,  pillars,  and  roof,  witn  an  inner  square  marble  bauBin  of  water  the 
size  of  a  London  square's  indosure.  At  each  angle  are  rooms— reoepticiiy 
drawing,  billiard,  and  council  divans— fitted  with  such  costliness  that  even  a 
ducal  Devonshire  or  Sutherland  might  envy.  Prominent  omamenta  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  find  a  resting  place  here ;  the  eye  is  dazzled  by  blue  uid 
white,  and  pink  and  amber,  and  all  the  chromatic  confusion  here  rampants 
The  rarest  work  of  cunning  fingers  in  laoe,  silk,  and  metal,  make  the  jewA  in 
this  toad-land  of  squalor  and  poverty;  demi-semi-lascivious  transparencies, 
oonfectioned  by  skilled  Franks,  adorn  the  window  spaces,  and  complete  the 
sensuous  richness  of  these  haUs  of  delight  for  the  ruler  of  the  land  and  his 
favourites  of  the  hour. 
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THE  WORLD  IS  FULL  OF  BEAUTT. 

BT  OEKALD  MA£BET. 


Thibb  Utm  a  Toice  within  me,  ^eat  angel  of  my  heart ; 
And  its  eweet  lispings  win  me,  till  tears  will  often  start ; 
Up  eyeimore  it  springeth,  like  hidden  melody, 
And  OTermore  it  singeth,  this  song  of  songs  to  me : 
'*  This  world  is  full  of  beauty,  as  other  worlds  aboTOi 
And  if  we  did  our  duty,  it  might  be  full  of  lore." 

Oh  I  Ood,  what  hosts  are  trampled,  amid  this  crush  fbr  gold ; 
What  noble  hearts  are  sapped  of  might — what  Spirits  lose  life's  hold ! 
And  yet,  upon  this  God-blessed  earth,  there's  space  for  eyery  one- 
Millions  of  acres  wait  the  seed,  and  food  rots  in  the  sun. 
Oh  I  this  world  is  fuU  of  beauty  as  other  world's  aboye  I 
And  if  we  did  our  duty,  it  might  be  full  of  love  I 

Let  the  grim  halter  perish,  with  curs'd  war's  gory  splendour ; 
And  men  shall  learn  to  cherish,  thoughts  both  kind  and  tender. 
If  gold  were  not  an  idol,  were  mind  and  merit  worth — 
Oh,  there  might  be  a  bridal,  between  high  heayen  and  earth  I 

For  the  leaf-tongues  of  the  forest,  the  flower-lips  of  the  sod— 
The  birds  that  hymn  their  raptures  into  the  ears  of  God — 
And  the  sweet  winds  that  bringeth  soft  music  from  the  sea, 
Haye  each  a  yoice  that  singeth  this  song  of  songs  to  me :-« 
••  This  world  is  full  of  beauty  as  other  worlds  aboye^ 
And  if  we  did  our  duty,  it  might  be  full  of  loye." 


EMIGRANT'S  SONG. 


I  00 1  I  go !  my  natiye  land 

Seems  like  a  speck  upon  the  ocean ; 
As  pensiye  on  the  deck  I  stand. 

Ashamed  to  own  my  heart's  emotion. 
Noughts  Uiat  should  e'en  be  all  forgotten, 

Come  to  my  worn  and  aching  heart ; 
And  sighs  and  tears  by  grief  begotten. 

Spite  of  my  fortitude  vill  start. 

My  brain  feeU  giddy  as  I  watch 

That  shore,  where  I  no  more  may  roam  I 
Btriying,  alas  I  ip.  yatn  to  catch 

Only  a  glimpse  of  my  childhood's  home. 
'Tis  useless  and  vain  to  think  of  the  past, 

All  unremembered  past  time  should  be  s 
One  look  I-— one  Ions,  steadfast  look ;— 'tis  the  last. 

My  natiye  land,  L  shall  giye  to  thee  I 

G.  F.  P. 


TOUZL 
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THE  ALLEGED  DEPRAVITY  OP  THE  WORKDJG  CLASSES. 


BY  CHARLES  HARDWICK,  P.OJC. 


Tkibb  IB  nothing  mankind  more  rinoerely  esteemiH  <&  Hs  inward  heazt,  than 
sincerity.  Nay,  let  bat  the  orator,  the  author,  or  e'ven  the  mendicant  aneceed 
in  producing  this  impression^  and  dassling  honours,  huge  rewards,  or  smsll 
donations  will  speedily  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  position.  I  have  here- 
tofore expressed  an  opinion,  which  I.  have,  as  yet,  seen  no  reason  to  retract, 
that  the  chief  ingredief];t  in  successful  eloquence  is  sincerity,  or  at  least  its 
semblance.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  sincerity  will  answer  as  a  substi- 
tute fbr  talent,  but  that  sincerity  gives  an  irresistible  force  to  arerage 
oratorical  power.  Liberty-  of  conscience  is  *'  tolerated  "  in  this  country  on 
account  of  this'innate  respect  for  individual  sincerity.  Do  not  imagine  that 
a  professional  thief  feels  any  real  contempt  for  hoiiesty.  He  may  outwardly 
affect  it.  He  may- clothe  himself  in  the  devil's  toga,  with  the  view  to  hide 
his  moral  nakedness,  but  the  flimsy  fabric  is  more  intended  for  show,  and  the 
deception  of  others,  than  for  his  own  substantial  comfort.  No ;  he  inwardly 
pays  bitter,  homage  to  the  very  principle  his  practical  life  ignores,  fljs, how- 
ever, sometimes  most  cordially  hates  the  honest  man,  because  his  truthful 
life  is  a  standing  and  bitter  commentary  upon  the  turpitude  of  his  own. 

But  the  world  is  easily,  for  a  time,  deceived  by  appearsmoes.  Sham 
sincerity,  with  a  pious  whine,  often  receives  the  most  respeotful  considera- 
tion ;  while,  manly,  dissent  to  conventional  rule  is-  hustledi,  kicked,  and 
calumniated.  Vice  in  tatters  is  a  very  different  thing,  in  the  said  world's 
opinion,  to  vice  in  purple  and  fine  linen.  It  ie  a  Tory  sftfe  affiEdr«  to  denpnnoe 
vice  in  th6  abstract.  It  is  not  quite  so  safe  if  you  descend  to  particulars,  and 
especially  if  you  desirjs  to  castigate  arrogant  spiritual  pride  vrith  a  meek 
and  lowly  mask  upon  its  face,  or  expose  to  the  gaae  of  mankind  the  dry  bones 
whitening  in  a  gilded  charnel-house.  In  the  first  place,  you  will  be  liable  to 
the  unpleasant  charge  of  vrilfully  wounding  ^e  sincere  convictions  of  well- 
meaning  men.  By  the  bye,  it  seldom  happens  that  these  Tery  thin-skinned 
individuals  are  at  all  squeamish  about  the  sincere 'conviotiont  of  those  who 
happen  to  belong  to  an  opposite  sect  or  party.  The^  generally  prefer  to  talk 
very  eloquently  about  the  duty  of  loving  one's  neighbours  as  oneself,  and 
leave  the  bondjidi  practical  loving  to  said  neighbour,  and  to  very  poor  people, 
the  latter  of  whom,  somehow  or  other,  often  contrive  to  carry  out  this  doc- 
trine with  more  truthfulness  of  heart  than  *'  their  betters.'*  Truly  *'  none 
but  Ood  and  the  poor  know  what:  the  poor  do  for  each  other  1  '*  In  the 
other  instance  it  is  considered  very  shocking  indeed  to  use  free  speech  upon 
the  peccadilloes  of  "resptctable"  proprietors  of  well-filled  purses.  To  Ulk 
about  them  and  their  doings  in  lantSasge  a|>pro{>riate  edongh  to  the  petty 
pilferings  of  a  beggar's  brat»  is  to  proc&im  yourself  at  once  a  low  fellow, 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  ^rorld  or  the  uaages  of  polite 
•ociety  I  :> 

It  has  often  appeared  to  me  that  thereisa  vast  aBMMmtof  m6ral  oowazdioe, 
unworthy  of  an  English  hearty  in  thia  toadying,  of  werith]^  acoundreliam.  It 
is  genuine  demagogueism,  of  the  first  water,  and  in  its  most  contemptible 
form.  But  there  is  another  phase  of  this  claseof  sooial  tittpitude,  which  is 
even  more  reprehensible.    It  is  the  practice  of  trumpeting' forth  a  man's  own 
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yiftuii,  6r  the  yirtue  of  Hir  elMk,  by  a  eoUrse  of  bttllting  of  the  poor,  and 
a^Agrily  lecturing  them  m  mtutit  on  their  ignorance  and  their  vicea,  real  and 
imaginary,  exaggerated  or  other^se.  It  has  become  quite  fashionable,  of  late 
for  highly  respectable  people  to  hold  forth  very  eloquently  upon  what  they  cidl 
the  "  vices  of  the  working  clashes.'*  A  vast  amount  of  virtuous  indignation 
has  been  of  Ikte  expended  upon  this  subject,  by  individuals  who  appear  to 
hate  forgotten  tUe  divine  command  which  enjoins  that  the  first  stone  Uirown 
at  a  sinner  cornea  with  better  grace  from  one  wiUi  clean  hands.  It  is 
evidently,  to  some  of  them,  a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  occupation — this 
ptiblic  expression  of  hoitor  at  the  vices  of  the  '*  i^<aior  classes/'  and  it  is 
so  veiy  ** respectable"  at  the  same  time. — 

*'  Crime  dotbed  In  greatneM.  boldt  a  wondrooi  claim 
On  tb«  world's  tendemeat ;  'tli  flsw  will  dar« 
To  call  fool  conduct  by  its  proper  name, 

Wlied  It  can  prowl  and  pnqr  In  golden  lafr. 
Bat  let  the  pauper  sln^Vlrtue,  disgraced, 

Rears  a  high  seat,  and  vengeance  stem  most  f^  It. 
Jnstioe,  tl^  bandage  la  not  fairly  placed. 

Did  QOD  10  will  It  ?**— EusA  Coox. 


It  is  certainly  a  singular  fact,  that  after  several  years  of  boastinsr  about  our 
glorious  national  characteristics,  our  free  press,  grants  for  schools,  and  the 
great  educational  progress  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  there  should  be  at 
the  present  time  so  loud  an  outcry  about  the  **  depravity  of  the  working 
classes."  If  you  ask  one  of  these  disciples  of  the  lady  who  is  reputed  to  be 
continually  crying  in  the  streets,  notwithstanding  the  indifference  of  man- 
kind to  her  warnings,  what  he  means  by  the  term  **  working  elastee,'^  you 
need  not  be  surprised  if  you  find  the  question  very  vaguely  answered. 
Statists'  have  never  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  arrived  at  any  satisfactory  method 
of  computing  the  numbers  of  those  so  described.  Indeed  it  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  draw  the  line  where  working,  in  some  shape  or  other,  ceases  to  be  a 
part  of  any  man's  daily  duty ;  consequently,  each  speculative  philanthropic 
statist  generally  adopts  such  a  one  as  serves  best  to  support  some  preconceived 
theory.  In  a  previous  article  I  noticed  a  computation  which  assumed  that 
seventy  millionit  of  money  were  annually  consumed  in  this  country  in 
intoxicating  Hquoxis,  forty  millions  of  which  ••  moistened  the  clay  "  of  work- 
ing men.  Well,  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  call  the  wbrking 
population  of  Great  Britam  and  Ireland  only  twenty-five  millions ;  how 
much  is  it  per  head  per  ^^eek  ?  And  supposing  we  say  five  millions,  which 
ia  much  above  the  niark,  for  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  how  much  will 
the  rate  be  per  head  per  i^eek  amongst  them?  According  to  this  very 
favourable  way  of  pUttinff  it,  although  the  working  men  sre  five  times  as 
nnmerous,  yet  it  appears  they  only  consume  one-third  more  in  value  ! 

But  stay ;  another  authority,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  at 
Bradford,  stated  that  the  sum  annually  spent  in  intoxicating  drinks  was 
£60,000,000,  and  that  £20,000,000  of  this  Was  consumed  by  the  working 
classes !  Here  is  a  wide  discrepancy  indeed.  I  feel  confident,  however,  it  is 
much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  statement  previously  referred  to»  and  yet  still 
I  aih  compelled  to  declare  that  no  data  for  the  construction  of  stich  a  com- 

Eltrison  haVe  yet  been  obtained  that  are  at  all  worthy  of  credit.  Certain 
ouses,  I  suppose,  are  assumed  to  be  patronized  by  working  men,  and  certain 
hotels,  ftc,  by  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  By  the  aid  of  the  excise 
returns,  iOme  attempt  is  thus  made  to  guess  at  the  quantities  of  intoxicating 
liquors  consumed' by  the  two  sections.  Now,  in  my  own  experilince,  I'kuow 
tluit  numbers  of  tradesmen  frequent  even  beer  houses,  and  are  the  best 
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cmstomen  to  loine  of  these  placet,  while  wotking  men  Tery  rarely  patroniae 
your  fashionable  hotel !  I,  tnerefore,  and  from  my  own  practical  experience 
in  life,  feel  no  doubt  whatcTer  that  eren  aome  portion  of  this  £20|000,000 
muat  be  added  to  the  middle  and  upper  dasaea*  £40,000,000. 

Of  course  I  wish  not  to  make  out  a  case  against  my  own  order,  but  I  am 
anxious  that  the  truth  alone  should  be  told.    I  deprecate,  to  the  fullest 
extent,  the  practice  of  setting  daas  against  dassy  and  have  used  my  best 
endeavours  throughout  life — and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  not  altogether  unsuccess- 
fully— in  endeavouring  to  bring  them  into  still.further  friendly  contact,  and  in 
strengthening  what  bonds  of  union  exist  between  them.  But  the  zeal  of  certain 
weU-meanins  men,  and  the  rancour  of  others,  have  lately  done  much  to 
create  mischief  and  distrust,  nay,  even  disgust,  amongst  some  of  the  moat  up- 
right and  intelligent  of  the  operative  population.  The  workmrM  are  continuaUv 
being  spoken  of,  «n  maate,  as  if  all  were  the  mere  outscourings  of  the  jail^ 
or  the  parish  workhouse ;  and  falsehoods,  the  most  ridiculous  as  well  as  con- 
temptible,  are  continui^ly  being  hurled  at  them  from  men  in  high  social 
position.    Nay,  one  gentleman  lately,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  spoke  of 
the  upper  ieeUon  of  we  working  men  of  England  as  a  people  whom  **  the 
criminal  returns  showed  to  be  ignorant,  vidous,  and  irreligious  I "    It  would 
be  aa  well  if  such  gentlemen  were  to  remember  that  the  working  msn  of  this 
country  are  a  distinct  class  frt>m  the  idle  pariah  tribes,  whose  crimes  swell 
the  calendars  of  our  quarter  sessions  and  assises,  and  whose  prqfetsion  is  not 
honest  labour  but  habitual  mendicancy  or  crime.    It  would  likewise  be  well, 
as  it  is  but  just,  that  they  should  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
per-centage  of  crime  amongst  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  as  illustiated  by 
such  names  as  Palmer,  Dove,  Rush,  Sadlier,  RedpaUi,  Robson,  Strahan, 
Paul,  Pullinger,  and  other  bank  directors,  and  especially  not  to  neglect  to 
make  due  allowance  for  the  chances  of  wealthy  rogues  escaping  detection. 
Perhaps  their  language  would  be  a  little  more  courteous  than  it  is  sometimes, 
after  such  an  investigation  had  been  honestly  achieved.    At  leaat,  auch 
reckless  falsehood  as  that  published  by  the  leading  journal  a  few  montha  back, 
would  be  received  with  general  disgust  and  abhorrence  by  a  thoroughly  en- 
lightened public  on  the  subject.    It  is  certainly  a  most  singular  fact,  that  the 
vast  amount  of  provident  enort  made  by  the  best  section  of  the  operative  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain,  an  effort  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  humanity,  one 
whidb  has  already  saved  milliona  to  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers  of  the 
country,  has  preserved  an  honourable  independence  in  the  hearts  and  homes 
of  thousands  of  noble  but  unfortunate  worxinff  men  atriken  by  Uie  breath  of 
sickness ;  an  effort,  indeed,  which  has  practically  done  more  to  elevate  them 
in  the  acale  of  manhood,  than  hundreds  of  praise-bespattered  but  impotent 
efforts  to  drill  free  men  into  a  kind  of  docile,  sodal  nuUtia ;  it  is  certainly 
astonishing  that  ao  much  ignorance  should  obtain,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
respecting  the  true  character  of,  and  the  difficulties  inherent  in,  such  a 
mighty  enterprise,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  following  from  the  Dimet  of  the  7Ui 
October  last : — 

**  There  is  no  greater  pussle  in  this  country  than  its  Friendly  Sodeties. 
They  are  at  variance  with  sound  principles  of  morality  and  prudence ;  they 
belie  the  boasted  honour  and  good  sense  of  the  Englishman ;  they  prove  him 
incapable  of  sdf-govemment ;  not  a  word  can  be  said  in  their  defence.'* 

And  all  this  simply  because  this  Timet  writer  understands  fit>m  soma  one 
(for  he  is  evidently  pitifully  ignorant  of  the  question  himself)  that  the  true 
laws  which  recent  experience  has  demonstrated  reeulate  tiie  average  of  aiok- 
ness  and  mortality,  nave  not  yet  been  made  the  basis  of  the  ftnandal 
calculations  in  many  of  these  dubs  I  He  utterly  ignores  the  great  facts  that 
the  experiments  of  these  very  dubs  were  absolutdy  necessary  to  the  obtain- 
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ing  of  a  knowledge  of  these  lawi  of  tickneM  and  mortality,  and  that  the 
actuariee  themselTes,  as  well  as  the  memhers,  have  had,  nntil  recently, 
to  ffrope  the  dark  on  this  subject,  and  hare  unwittingly  proTed  false 
guides  to  the  people  in  this  Tory  respect.  Talk  about  setting  class  against 
class,  indeed !  Would  the  most  Tiolent  demagosue  in  the  land  use  such  false 
and  filthy  abuse  against  any  other  eouTentionally  respectable  section  of  the 
JDommunity  ?  Perhaps  the  Timn  itself  might  when  so  disposed ;  for  in  its 
turn  it  appears  to  have  so  thoroughly  denounced  0V€ry  ekut,  that  if  mankind 
did  not  know  the  true  value  of  some  of  its  bellowings,  England  would  un- 
questionably be  entitled  to  the  unenviable  tobriqu^t  of  a  *'  den  of  thieves/' 
Hear  what  the  Times  said,  December  28th,  1868,  and  then,  oh  ye  members 
of  provident  societies,  weep,  not  only  for  your  own  real  and  supposed  sins, 
but  for  the  sins  of  your  superiors,  and  pray  for  Heaven's  mercy  on  a  nation 
compMed  of  such  disreputable  elements : — 

**We  must,  however,  agree  with  'Viator,'  (their  correspondent),  that 
people  may  reasonable  throw  upon  government  a  great  part  of  this  blame. 
The  course  which  the  legislature  has  deliberktely,  perversely,  and  obstinately 
taken  with  regard  to  railways  has  been  just  that  to  ruin  them  as  investments, 
to  create  difficulties  and  panics,  and  to  send  the  shares  alternately  up  and 
down.  This  has  continually  necessitated  sales,  and  certainly  created  a 
gratuitous  temptation  to  purchasers.  The  timid  have  retired  with  loss,  and 
the  sanguine  have  stepped  in.  The  whole  country  has  been  infested  with  a 
gambling,  compared  with  which  the  Turf,  Uie  London  Hells,  and  the  German 
Watering  Places  sink  into  insignificance.  The  result  has  been  the  same  as 
in  these  more  recognized  resorts  of  sharpers  and  black-legs.  The  clever,  the 
prompt,  and  the  unscrupulous,  who  put  their  whole  soul  into  the  game, 
really  learn  it,  get  behind  the  scenes,  and,  not  caring  what  agents  or  instrii- 
ments  they  use,  get  the  money.  The  rest,  of  course,  lose  it,  and  have  lost 
it,  in  railways.  The  calamity,  too,  like  most  other  calamities,  has  been  one 
which  individuals  could  not  escape.  Thousands  never  bought  or  sold  a 
share,  and  always  advised  others  against  railways.  What  avails  it  ?  They 
have  had  to  lose  half  or  all  their  fortune,  to  sell  house,  and  land,  and 
consols,  to  break  up  establishments,  and  forego  all  the  opportunities  of  life, 
m  order  to  rescue  less  prudent  friends  from  pauperism,  ionokikt,  or  perhaps 
DBATH  itseif.  No  doubt  the  worst  of  all  this  is  over ;  (thank  God  for  it)  ; 
the  public  are  '  wiser  grown ; '  the  territory  is  well-nigh  occupied,  and 
speculation  has  taken  other  directions.'' 

Indeed!  so  this  tremendous  yice  has  merely  changed  its  lodgings,  after 
all !  The  men  of  money  are  merely  operating  in  another  direction.  As  for 
the  trading  classes  proper,  they  have  been  shown  up  so  much  for  short 
weights,  adulteration,  and  all  manner  of  **  fraud  upon  the  working  classes" 
especially,  that  we  are,  however  reluctantly,  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  ihe  preacher's  words,  that  *'  As  a  nail  sticketh  fast  between  the 
joinixig  of  the  stones ;  so  doth  sin  stick  close  between  buying  and  sellinff.'' 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that,  in  the  interval  between  the  penning  of  the 
last  paragraph  and  the  present,  I  should  accidentally  have  stumbled  on  an 
article  in  the  Times  on  the  day  of  its  publication,  (May  26,)  in  which 
mercantile  frauds  are  exposed  and  denounced  with  a  just  and  unsparing 
hand.  The  working  men  will  scarcely  be  prepared  to  learn  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  daily  plundered  by  the  trading  section  of  the  community,  as 
Stated  by  tne  Times  itself. 

"  *  RespecUble '  men  systematically  sell  two  hundred  yards  of  thread  as 
three  hundred,  and  *  honourable  men  actuallv  forge  the  labels  of  celebrated 
firms  and  attach  the  same  to  articles  purposely  made  to  swindle  the  public  I 
And  this  is  not  a  casual  ease  of  roguery,  but  a  systematic  '  liick  of  trade,' 


and  Actuall)'  receiTbs  a  ')u|id  of  pi|S8iye  CQuntenuioe  from  eertai^  mea  of 
professedly  *high  honour.'  Mr.  Hejlps,  in  hi«  recent  work  *  Friends  in 
Council/  says,  'one  of  the  principal  surgepns  in  a  large  X<on4on .hospital 
distinctly  said,  '  Half  the  cases  that  axe  brought  to  me  are  caused  by  the 
adulteration  of  food ! '  What  is  th^  good  of  legislation,  if  it  cannot  zeach 
such  evils  as  this }  ** 

We  have  heard  enough,  from  the  Tinui  itself,  of  the  scandalous  misma- 
nagement of  official  personages  high  in  auUioiity,  as  well  as  of  xecUefS 
inattention  or  incompetence  on  the  part  of  respectable  managera  of  railways, 
banlung  firms,  and  insurance  offices.  And  yet  this  very  journal  has  stated 
that  if  a  certain  person  *'  had  gone  about  to  look  for  an  illustration  of  a 
profligate  and  unprincipled  government,  he  could  not  have  found  one  more  to 
the  point  than  the  Benefit  Societies,"  of  the  provident  British  operatives !  Of 
course,  the  writer  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  matter  on  which  he  so  flippantly 
dilates^  or,  nt  least,  can  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  institutions  he  so  reck- 
lessly denounces.  He  might  as  well  talk  of  the  government  of  the  entire 
solar  aystem  when  he  refers  to  some  terrestrial  political  machinery,  as  talk 
of  th$  government  of  Priendly  Societies  as  ons  either  in  fact  or  fashion. 
There  are  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  distinct  and  separate  governments 
amongst  them,  any  one  of  which  has  no  more  to  do  with  any  other,  than  the 
management  of  the  Timn  newspaper  has  to  do  with  that  which  superintends 
the  destinies  of  the  Family  Herald^  the  Morning  Star,  or  Meynolds*  MiuctUany  ! 
Such  random  generalization  is  not  only  worthless  from  its  falsehood,  but 
criminal  in  its  action,  as  the  germ  of  truth,  applicable  to  Momt  societies, 
countenances  and  propagates  the  libelous  falsehood  when  the  character  of 
others  is  called  in  question.  I  defy  any  one,  well  acquainted  with  the 
central  government  of  the  Manchester  Unity  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
to  say  with  truth,  that  he  can  point  to  many  instances,  amongat  the  societies 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  to  which  the  terms  "  profligate  and  un- 
principled **  will  less  apply.  In  many  respects  their  *'  betters"  might  imitate 
the  example  with  advantage. 

Singularly  enough,  the  ciammers  of  the  TVmM,  on  this  subject,  draw  all  or 
nearly  all  their  information,  respecting  the  imperfect  financial  structure  of  a 
large  number  of  Friendly  Societies  from  Mr.  Nelson's  wQjk,  and  yet  they 
appear  to  wilfully  ignore  the  very  difierent  conclusions  to  which  he  himsell  has 
arrived  on  the  question  now  under  discussion.  In  his  last  edition,  after 
showing  from  his  own  and  other  data,  iJtaX  **  the  duration  of  life,  among  the 
members  of  Friendly  Societies  generally,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
country  at  large,  or  the  select  class  dealing  with  assurance  companies,"  he 
honourably  and  intelligently  acknowledges,  or  rather  insists,  that  "  This 
immunity  fj^ia  disease  among  the  humble  and  industrions  workmen  of  the 
country,  whose  prudential  habits  are  sufficiently  strong  to  maintain  them 
members  of  these  clubs,  is  only  what,  d  priori,  might  be  expected.  The  hifX 
of  continuing  a  member  of  such  a  society  pre-supposes  gxeat  regularity  of 
habits,  otherwise  difficult  circumstances  and  distress  would  ensue,  snd, 
from  inability  to  continue  his  subscription,  non-momberdiip  CeUowa.  Henoe« 
such  a  member  may  be  regarded  aa  a  type  of  industry,  frugality,  regvlarity 
of  habits,  and  simplicity  ot  life.  The  member's  avocation  ei^pins  on  14m  a 
diurnal  repetition  of  the  difierent  functions  of  the  body  in  a  manner  not 
required  of  the  pamnered,  the  indolent,  the  intemperate,  jand  the  dissolute* 
He  has,  therefore,  his  legitimate  reward  in  the  ei^oymeAt  of  a  hmga  * 
useful,  and,  let  lis  hope,  a  nappy  and  a  blemed  }iSi^** 

But  I  think  I  have  shown  enpugh  of  the  folly  of  evpeoting  to  beiusitsiau 
kind  by  vulgar  abuse  of  large  masses  of  me^.  Those  who  really  dMerre 
condemnation  are  generi^ly  th/^  last  eithar  |p  f:.a«d  i|^  Of  cara  i^r  it  wtoi  thcj 
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hear  of  it.  Those  who  do  not,  of  course  treat  the  slander  with  disdain ;  hut 
they,  unfortunately,  imbibe  the  sentiment  that,  whether  they  do  well  or  ill, ' 
they  will  betdassed  wHhthe  worst  specimens  of  their  ^eeie9  j  uid,;  that  come 
what  may,  between  them  and  the  wealthier  sections  of  society,  there  is  a 
fierce  and  determined  hostility  which  defies  alike  Uie  influence  of  education 
and  Christian  sympathy.  This  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  humbler 
classes  is,  however,  not  worse  than  wholesale  adulation  of  mere  Yulgar 
wealth  or  social  statu^.  They  are,  after  all,  but  huge  blocks  of  insensate 
falsehood  hewed  horn  the  same  quarnr.  £very  individual  man's  true 
character  is  determined  bv  hit  oion  concluct,  and  not  by  the  average  of  the 
section  of  humanity  to  which  he  may  belong.  I  have  often  been  4isgusted 
on  hearing  a  paltrr  coward,  a  miserable  poltroon,  discourse  largely,  in 
his  puny  way,  on  the  courage  and  pluck  of  his  nation ;  or  a  loose-Uved, 
libidinous  rou^,  who,  finding  a  tongtie  by  the  aid  of  excessive  potations, 
stuttered,  hiccuped,  and  sputtered  his  profound  conviction,  that  the  religion 
to  which  he  subscribed  was  acknowledged  by  all  men  of  intelligence  and 
honour  to  be  alone  orthodox  I  It  is  a  true  saying  that  there  are  bad  men 
among  all  parties ;  and*  it  is  equally  true,  that  there  are  good  men  to  be 
found  in  every  class  of  society.  The  duty  of  the  mtelligent,  practical,  sociid 
reformer  is,  unquestionably,  to  bring  these  true  men  together,  and  not,  by 
idle  and  ignorant  vituperation,  to  prevent  them  from  thoroughly  under- 
Btandioff  each  other's  objects,  motives,  and  capabilities. 

Mr.  Helps,  in  the  work  previously  referred  to,  quotes  from  memory  a 
sentence  on  the  subject,  from  a  speech  made  by  Earl  Grey,  when  liord 
Howiok,  which  will  form  a  very  appropriate  peroration  to  tms  paper.  He 
says : — *'  The  pomt  in  discussion  was  the  fraudulent  nature  of  a  certain  class 
of  men.  I  think  they  were  a  class  of  merchants ;  but  I  have  forgotten  the 
particulars  of  the  question  that  was  before  parliament.  The  substance  of  his 
(Lord  Grey's)  remark  was-*' Never  indulge  in  much  condemnation  of  a  class 
of  men.  If  you  find  that  they  are  worse,  in  any  respect,  than  the  average  of 
other  men,  you  may  be  sure  that  in  that  respect  they  are  subject  to  peouiuir 
influences  of  e? il  1 '    The  remark  has  a  very  wide  scope." 

Truly,  it  has  a  wide  scope;  and  I  would  respectfully  recommend  its 
thorough  mental  digestion,  to  all  those  who  fancy  they  are  serving  the  cause 
of  tru&  and  social  progress,  when  they  gratuitously  anathematise  the  short- 
comings of  poor  but  honest  men ;  and,  especially,  with  reference  to  the  noble 
efforts  at  seu-dependenoe,  evidenced  by  their  attachment  to  their  Friendly  or 
Benefit  Societies.  The  "perfection"  attained  by  our  **  glorious  constitution*" 
has  been  the  work  of  ages,  and  it  seems  it  is  not  yet  so  very  perfect,  but  that 
a  litUe  periodical  *'  tinkering  "  is  considered  necessary  to  keep  it  in  working 
order.  That  which  is  true  of  great  movements  in  the  history  of  human  pro- 
gress, is  true  of  the  more  humble  efforts  of  the  industrious  classes  in  the  same 
direction ;  and,  surely,  we  ought  not  to  refuse  that  courtesy  to  the  latter, 
which  is  so  loudly  claimed  for  the  handicraft  of  their  more  enlightened 
and  better  trained  competitors  in  the  much  vaunted,  but  somewhat  be* 
quacked  science  of  legislation. 


SOMETHINa  OF  GETLON  AT  SECOND  HAND. 
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Whxthbb  we  call  it  l)T  its  old  Brahznimoal  nvme^  the  ^mplmdeni!*  or  ^  Ha 
Ghineee  appdlation,  the  ^^lalamd  qf  JeweU^*  or  sum  up  all  its  Menio,  flonl 
genmiliBroiiB,  and  atmoepherio  glories,  in  the  Hindoo  soubriquet,  *'  Land  of 
jMighUy*  Ceylon  seems  worthy  of  the  epiihets,  and  according  to  the  most 
recent  writer  on  tiie  subject,  TnMiifi>.m«  the  renown  of  its  attractions,  and 
exhibits  in  all  its  yaried  duffms,  ''the  highest  oonoeiyable  derelopment  of 
Indian  nature." 

From  whaterer  direction  it  is  approached,  says  Sir  Emerson  Temient,  in  his 
recent  histoir,  Ceylon  unfolds  ft  scene  of  loveliness  and  grandeur  unsmpassed, 
if  it  be  riyalled,  by  any  land  in  the  uniyerse.  Nearly  four  parts  of  the  island 
are  undulating  plains,  slightly  diyersified  by  oiTsets  of  the  mountain  system, 
which  entirely  coyers  the  remaining  fi^  The  norUi'west  and  west  shorss  ars 
low,  and  eyerywhere  indented  with  bays  and  inlets ;  while  to  the  south  and 
east  its  lofty  Dyramidal  mountains,  with  hearts  of  eneiss,  granite,  and  other 
oiystalline  rocks,  rise  up  Abruptly  from  the  leyel  plains  to  prodigious  and 
almost  precipitous  heights,  their  bold  precipices  and  splintered  p»Tinanles 
clothed  with  thick  forests,  which,  unHke  those  of  Europe,  are  endless  in  the 
yariety  of  the  foliase  and  the  yiyid  contrasts  of  their  tmts.  For  though  thoe  is 
no  reyolutions  of  we  seasons,  the  change  in  the  leaf  exhibits  the  brilliancy  of 
American  woods  in  autumn,  the  diJOTerence  being,  that  instead  of  the  deoajioff 
leayes  it  is  the  new  shoots  that  put  on  these  floral  colours,  and  while  the  ola 
leayes  are  still  brightly  green,  the  youne  ones  are  bursting  fortli  at  ths 
extremities  of  the  branches,  in  dusters  of  pink,  p^e-yellow,  crimson,  and 
purple,  which  appear  at  a  distance  like  tufts  of  tenninal  flowers. 

Tne  Cinnsmon  Laurel  exhibits  all  i^ades,  from  bright  yellow  to  dark 
crimson.  The  Mussoenda  appears  conspicuous  for  its  large  bracts  of  a  singular 
whiteness ;  and  the  Iron-wood  tree  of  the  interior,  is  a-blase  with  younf 
scarlet  leayes.  The  hxonidity  of  Uie  atmosphere,  in  consequence  of  the  isknd 
intercepting  the  yapours  from  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  com- 
bined with  the  great  heat,  occasions  a  prodigality  and  luxuriance  of  yegetatton, 
which  leayes  no  portion  of  hill  or  yalley,  mountain,  plain,  precipice,  or  broken 
fttrata,  without  enrobing  woods  and  florkl  ornaments  of  perpetual  bloom  and 
rerdnre.  The  yery  crags  and  wall-like  &oes  of  gigantic  cimb  are  oyerhimg 
with  creepers,  whose  goi^eous  flowers  fall  in  interlsoing  festoons,  or  drape 
them  with  a  liying  tapest^.  The  yery  sand-drifts  to  the  ripple  on  the  sea  line 
are  carpeted  with  yerdure.  There,  mding  with  their  oyer-arching  roots  the 
flow  or  the  sea  upon  the  muddy  boich,  the  mangroyes  take  the  lead  in  yeseta- 
tion.  Then  comes  the  amber-fruited  Pandamu^  or  Screw-pine,  and  he  urge 
and  handsome  SonmeroHay  with  its  horn-shaped  joot  appendages  piercing  the 
soft^  moist  earth,  and  appearing,  at  irregular  distances,  four  or  fiye  fiaet  wboft 
the  surface. 

The  thorny  jungle  fences  the  seaboard  from  the  inland  plains,  and  on  these 
bask  JBwhorbtaa  and  fleshy  plants,  with  Aocacias  of  maxiy  kinds,  while  the 
beautiful  Palmyra  Palm,  the  Satin-wood  tree,  Ebony,  and  Ceylon  Oak,  All  the 
landscape  on  eyery  hand  with  leafy  shade  and  sylyan  beauty. 

Whereyer  the  moistening  influence  of  the  rrrera  or  rains  is  frit,  the^foliage 
assumes  a  darker  tint  than  on  the  Ughter  soil,  and  Ixoras,  JBrythrinaty 
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sod  numj  other  brilliant  flowering  plants  and  ihrabi^  add  their  beauty  to  the 
forest's  splendour. 

While  the  pepper-worts  festoon  the  treesi  and  delicate  ereepers,  obdeAj 
CkmvolvuH  ana  IpomoBos^  interlace  their  large  trunks,  the  corions  and  lovely 
OreMdem  suspend  their  sin^iUar  flowers  from  the  branches,  and  eren  the  bare 
roots  and  stems,  in  these  oriental  woods,  are  all  a-elow  with  fforgeous  fungi, 
yellow,  red,  and  purpJe.  Here  sits  Nepenikes  DigHUoiaria  in  the  uiade,  filling 
her  lidded  pitchers  with  a  limpid  fluid,  the  veiy  use  of  which  is  still  a  mTsteiy 
to  botanists.  The  varnished  foliage  and  delicatelj-tinted  dioots  of  the  Cinna- 
mon Laurel  enlivens  the  lower  range  of  hills  at  a  considerable  elevation.  And 
in  the  park-like  openings  between  them,  (locally  called  patenat)^  sunny 
oroanses,  varying  In  width  from  a  fern  yards  to  many  thousands  of  acres,  the 
tail  rank  lemon  grass  spreads  its  perfumed  verdure.  Even  at  tiie  height  of 
6,500  {e^t  above  the  sea,  the  tree  ferns  rise  from  the  damp  hollows,  and  lift 
their  gracJefully  plumed  heads  often  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  though 
the  forest  trees  diminish  in  height,  they  are  still  ornamented  with  OreMea  and 
wrapped  about  with  mosses ;  while  the  mountain  plateau  is  rich  in  various 
herbaceous  plants  and  balsams,  and  whole  miles  are  covered  with  the  red  and 
blue  flowers  of  AccmtkacetB.  At  length,  crowning  the  loftiest  range  of  the 
hills,  appears  the  Bhododendron  ;  no  longer  bushes,  as  in  Europe,  "  but  timber 
trees,  of  considerable  height,  every  branch  covered  with  a  blase  of  crimson 
flowers." 

The  mountain  known  as  Adam's  peak — ^because  upon  its  summit  the  primal 
man  was  fabled  by  the  Mohamedens  to  have  mourned  the  loss  of  Eve  (who 
afterwards  iohied  him  in  this  new  Paradise)  for  forty  years — ^is  74^020  feet 
high,  but  three  others  exceed  it  in  deration,  while  ten  lesser  ones  range  from 
8,000  to  7,000  feet  each  in  height.  The  roads  to  these  altitudes  are  described 
as  winding  from  the  plains  in  the  most  picturesque  contortions ;  sometimes 
across  a  rocky  streanl,  at  others  clambering  over  opposing  hills,  or  up  the  side 
of  steep  acclivities,  with  a  scarped  cliff  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a 
precipitous  bank,  below  which  a  river  glides,  sheltered  by  overhansing  woods, 
or  foaming  tumultuously  amongst  rerai  and  &llen  rocks.  As  we  traveller 
advances  he  observes  the  smooth  verdant  slopes  before  alluded  to,  occurrinff 
capriciously  in  the  midst  of  forest  land,  yet  avoided  by  all  trees  but  the  stunted 
Careya  and  Emblica  Officinalis,  The  banks  of  the  streams  glow  with  the  rosy 
OUcmder,  and  are  shaded  by  the  gracefully  fisathered  tree-fiBm  and  the  plumed 
crest  of  the  tapering  bamboo ;  while  the  forests  on  the  line  of  road  gleam  with 
the  snow-white  flower  bells  of  the  D<Uuraf  or  are  all  a-elow  with  the  crimson 
ones  of  the  Imhul.  At  times  the  stem  and  branches  of  the  Ghraka  are  seen, 
stained  yellow  with  the  exudations  of  gamboge ;  and  at  others,  the  Mwruiu 
surprises  the  traveller  with  its  gigantic  panicles  of  flowers,  from  three  to  four 
feet  in  length,  each  flower  the  size  of  a  rose,  and  of  every  shade,  from  the 
faintest  piiU:  to  the  deepest  purple^ 

Day  dawn  exhibits  an  impressive  scene  in  these  solitudes.  Its  earlist  blush 
discovers  the  mists  tumbling  in  turbulent  heaps  through  the  deep  valleys. 
The  beasts  of  prey  returning  to  their  lairs;  the  nocturnal  birds  and  bats 
hastening  to  their  leafy  haunts ;  while  the  sun  mounto  upwards  with  a  rapidity 
undreamt  of  in  the  doudy  atmosphere  of  Europe,  and  the  whole  horison 
glows  with  rubied  light.  Every  leaf  and  bud  is  seen  scintillating  and  spark- 
ling with  the  heavy  dews ;  the  grass  blades  are  gemmed  with  liquid  brilhants, 
and  the  gossamer  threads  appear  like  strings  of  opaL  In  these  high  altitudes 
the  air  is  so  unmoved,  and  the  silence  so  profound,  that  individual  sounds— 
the  hum  of  insects,  the  song  of  birds,  or  the  shrill  cry  of  the  squirrel,  is  heard 
with  surprising  distinctness.    Hence  the  mellow,  flute-like  voice  of  the  Yellow 
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Oriole,  mmI  iihit  ef  the  Dkl-bird,  ere  Iteard  by  the  tnyeOer  witih  dciHglitftd 
effect,  waking  the  mountain  forests  at  the  first  blush  of  coming  day.  Odier 
singing  birds,  as  light  advaiices,  send  np  iheir  wild  notes  from  thue  boscsn. 
The  ewUbs  and  «waUew«  ilit  abroad ;  tae  bronxe-'winged  |rigeon  utten  its 
plaintive  oiy ;  and  the  jungle-oo<A  his  melodious  calL 

Theorow,  ever  an  earir  bird,  is  here  the  earliest;  and  tales  tiie  start  of  aH 
his  winged  fratemi^.  The  parroquets  follow  in  large  companies.  The  crsnes 
and  waders  soar  fetr  away  to  the  riyers  and  the  sea-shore,  and  very  soon  some 
one  or  other  of  the  butterflies  are  abroad.  The  black  and  blue  PapSUo  Polfm- 
ffMstor. darts  rapidly  through  the  air  to  settle  on  the  ruddy  flowers  of  fiibiseoL 
The  great  blade  and  yellow  Omiihoptera  Dmrsiut^  with  upper  wings  of  drnp 
black  y^et,  ineaeuring  six  inches  across,  and  the  lower  ones  ornamented  with 
plashes  of  satiny  yeUow,  through  w^di  the  mnlight  peases,  hoyers  above  the 
almond-soented  heliotrope  ;  while  JPapilio  Secior,  one  of  the  most  common 
of  these  beautiful  insects,  with  large  crimson  spots  set  in  the  black  yelyet  of 
the  inferior  wings,  which,  when  fresh,  are  tinged  with  a  purple  blush — equal- 
hnff  in  aplendour  the  acure  of  the  "European  Bmperoi^* — is  seen  impidlj 
flymg  from  flower  to  flower ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  riyers  and  brawling 
torrents  (the  sway  of  which  it  loyes  to  feel  upon  its  wings)  is  seen  the  delicate 
Sylph  Mettea  JaMoma^  locally  called  the  Floater,  or  Silver  Paper-fly,  horn  its 
graeefnl  undulating  mode  of  flight. 


Thrifty  bees  of  many  species  and  genera  fly  about  in  every  direction,  eeekine 
melliferous  treasures  for  their  hives,  which  some  build  in  hollow  trees,  and 
others  suspend  from  their  l>ranehes.  A  single  comb  of  this  description  has 
been  found  witii  a  layer  of  cells  on  each  side,  measuring  six  feet  in  lengtii  and 
one  in  breadth,  where  it  was  attached  to  the  branch,  which  it  had  broken  by 
itft  weight.  TheBe  nests  become  the  spoils  of  the  half  wild  Veddakt,  who 
inhabit  the  secluded  parts  of  the  interior,  and  collect  the  wax  in  the  upland 
forests  to  bartw  for  c&thes  and  arrow  heads  in  the  lowlands. 

GK>Iden  beetles,  too,  and  o^ers  of  the  Coloptera  and  JSUUeridcB^-'irhoie 
glittering  wing-cases  are  used  to  £orm  the  golden  and  emerald  and  sapphire 
leaves  and  flowers  which  enritdi  the  embroidery  of  the  Indian  Zenana,  whilst 
the  lustrous  joints  of  the  legs  tare  strung  on  silken  threads,  and  form  necklaces 
and  braoelets  of  rare  beauty — crawl  clumsily  over  the  still  damp  leaves ;  and 
little  Sun-birds,  like  winged  jewels,  hover  above  the  opening  flower-cupa  with 
quivering  wings. 

Amongst  me  foliage,  yet  not  to  be  distinguished  -from  it  save  in  motion, 
Orihoptera,  Walking  Leaves  and  SooHisayers,  mimic  vegetable  shapes,  and 
apnear  of  all  varieties  of  hue,  from  the  pale  yeUow  of  Uie  opening  bud  to  the 
ncn  green  of  the  full  grown  lea(  even,  in  structure  and  articulation,  they 
exhibit  the  most  wonderful  likeness  to  the  foliage  around  them ;  their  wings 
resembling  ribbed  and  fibrous  follicles,  and  even  the  joints  of  the  leg  exparo- 
ing  into  a  broad  plait,  like  a  half-opened  leaflet :  nay,  more,  the  em  whidi 
the  Mdntihu  produces  ai«  not  to  be  distinguished  frvm  the  seeds  m  plants, 
either  in  colour  or  diape,  being  brown,  pentang^^lar,  with  a  short  stem  attached 
to  them.  The  Soothsayer  (Manthk  SuperHihota)  is  a  hypocrite,  whose  sanc- 
tified .Attitudes  have  won  for  it  the  name  of  the  praying  Manthi8----but  oreprta^ 
would  be  the  better  word,  being  not  only  carnivorous  but  capable  of  canni- 
balism. 

Here  and  thero  the  very  twigs  and  leafless  branches  seem  endowed  with 
locomotion,  but  this  is  only  another  masquerade  of  insect  life ;  and  these  dry 
woody-looking  forms  am>ertain  to  the  Stick  Insect  {Phatmidm  or  l^eeirM). 

During  the  first  five  oours  of  ckiylight  the  earth  literally  teems  with  life  and 
motion^  but  as  noon  draws  near  every  living  thing  hastens  to  thelter  iteelf 
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from  tbe  meridian  heat,  and  an  almost  painful  nlence  Buooeeds  the  animation 
of  the  morning.  The  simmering  hum  of  insect  life  is  stilled,  the  hirds  seek 
their  leafy  corerts,  the  butterflies  the  humid  shelter  qf  the  trees.  Animals 
disappear.  The  elephant  fans  himself  languidly  with  a  sreen  bough,  to  keep 
off  his  tormentor — the  fly ;  the  bufilgjo  steals  to  the  tanks  and  water-courses, 
and  buries  all  but  his  sullen  head  and  shining  horns  in  the  mud  and  sedges ; 
^rronps  of  deer  cower  in  the  jungle,  whilst  the  tardy  tortoise  drops  clumsily 
mto  the  still  pool  to  screen  himself  from  the  expected  ferrour ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  dragon  flies,  skimming  the  water-courses  on  emerald  wings, 
scaroely  a  liiing  thix^  is  to  ba  seen,  iar  man  himself  is  forced  to  suspend  his 
toil  and  share  in  this  general  nttita. 

With  the  retucn  of  eTening,  Nature  reoorers  her  exhaustion,  and  the  merry 
bird  and  insect  life  begins  anew.  The  ananals  come  forth  fr^om  their  oorerts, 
and  seek  the  ponds  and  pastures ;  while  the  owl  and  night-jar,  the  hawk- 
moths,  glow-worms,  and  flro-flies — cseatures  crepuscular  or  nocturnal  in  their 
habits-— begin  to  appear  on  the  scene.  Night  in  thes^  solitudes  has  a  solemnity 
and  beauty  truly  unpressive;  the  doudlessness  and  d^ths  of  the  blue  sky 
cause  the  very  stars  to  cast  shadows,  and  die  singular  constellation  of  the 
Southem-oroBB  "awakens  a  ncAenm  consciousness  of  a  new  home  in  a  new 
hemisj^ere.**  Throughout  the  ni^ht  absolute  silence  never  reigns  :  the  tank- 
fro£s  at  a  distance^  and  the  metallic  chirp  of  the  hyla  close  at  hand,  the  shrill 
call  and  response  of  the  tree  crickets,  and  the  hum  of  innumerable  insects, 
keep  up  their  murmurs  from  the  close  of  day  to  its  dawn.  Krerywhere  the 
airis  ht  with  a  constant  play  of  tiny  pyrotechnics  as  the  fire-flies  dart  about^ 
while  the  glow-wonn's  pale  green  light  gleams  from  the  surrounding  herbage. 
But  rich  as  is  the  island  in  the  wonderful  splendour  of  its  flora  and  insect 
fantna^  the  earth  beneath  teems  with  as  glittering  and  yary-coloured  treasures, 
and  Ceylon  is  still  the  "  island  of  jew^."  The  yeiy  fowb  occasionally  pick 
up  gems ;  and  an  instance  is  giyen  .of  a  ruby,  the  sise  of  a  pea,  being  taken 
from  the  crop  of  one  of  them.  The  sapphire,  from  its  exquisite  colour  and  the 
large  sixe  of  which  it  is  found,  is  the  most  valuable  gem  of  the  island.  A 
piece  dug  out  of  the  alluyium,  in  1853.  was  purchased  by  a  Moor  at  Colombo, 
in  whose  hands  it  was  valued  at  upwards  of  four  thousand  pounds.  The 
mountains  and  rooks  are  supposed  to  contain  mines  of  precious  stones :  .  the 
sands  of  the  rivers  to  the  south  are  composed  of  fragments  of  rubies,  sapphires, 
and  garnets,  and  are  used  bv  lapidaries  (chiefly  Moors)  in  polishing  softer 
stones,  and  in  sawing  the  elephant's  grinders  into  plates. 

TraveUars  in  the  middle  ages  told,  on  their  return  to  Europe,  of  the 
sapphires,  topazes,  amethysts,  garnets,  and  other  costly  stones  of  Ceylon. 
Gold  has  1>eini  found,  but  only  m  small  particles.  Tin  has  been  discovered, 
and  In  its  vicinity  the  jewel  hunters  find  garnets,  white  topazes,  corundum, 
and  tourmaline.  In  the  beds  of  some  of  the  western  rivers,  nickel,  cobalt,  and 
tellurium — another  rare  and  valuable  metal,  has  likewise  been  found.  Man- 
ganese is  abundant,  and  iron  may  be  had  in  quantity  from  the  mountains  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Adam's  Peak ;  and  frt>m  the  rude  and  simple  way  in 
which  ttiese  natural  treasuses  have  been  worked  and  sought  for,  it,  m  all  pro* 
bdbility,  remains  for  British  skill  and  industry  to  fully  develope  the  wondenol 
resources  of  this  interesting  island,  whose  oldest  port  is  presumed  to  be  the 
Xarshish  of  Seriptuae,  and  vi^iidi,  in  the  days  of  Solomon^  was  famous  for  its 
gold  aod  ivoxyy  apes  and  peeeooki. 
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TBI  ODD-nLLOWif  MAOAHIia. 


HAMED  THE  PORTER'S  VISION  OF  BURDENS. 


BT  FEANGES  BSOWN. 


Haxbd  wm  a  porter  of  Goxutantinople  m  ihe  old  Tnrkxili  timet,  while 
Nasarine  umoTationB  were  jet  unknown,  and  the  belierera  drcened  and  acted 
in  their  own  eetabliahed  fashiona — times,  when  at  leaet  a  quarter  of  the  tatj 
was  burned  down  ereiy  year,  and  the  plagae  marched  through  it  erery  Are ; 
when  the  accession  of  each,  successive  oultan — and  the  intervals  were  rarely 
lon|f  between  them — ^was  preluded  by  an  insurrection  of  the  janisaiies ;  in 
which  his  predecessor  reaped  the  benefits  of  the  bowstring ;  when  all  manner 
of  goods  were  moved  about  by  manual  labour,  and  the  porters  of  Constanti- 
nople were  noted  for  carrying  the  heaviest  burdens  in  the  world.  Hamed 
had  long  been  a  chief  among  the  men  of  his  order,  for  he  could  stand  under 
two  thousand  pounds,  and  run  with  thirteen  hundred.  Some  of  the  envioiis 
attributed  this  surprising  ability  to  an  amulet  which  his  mother— she  was  of 
Arabian  origin — ^had  suspended  round  his  neck  when  a  child,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  a  few  hairs  of  Omar's  camel ;  but  the  more  pious  believed  it 
to  result  from  his  constsnt  habit  of  repeating  aloud  the  two  professions  of 
Moslem  faith,  whenever  he  took  up  a  burden.  Be  the  cause  what  it  might, 
besides  the  porter^s  sice  of  frame  and  strength  of  musde,  Hamed  was  esteemed 
accordingly  bv  all  who  had  goods  to  move.  Raisins  for  the  Sultan's  sherbet 
had  gone  to  the  serafflio  on  his  shoulders,  and  wine  for  the  college  of  Dervises 
to  the  back  door  or  that  establishment.  He  had  carried  to  and  frunn  the 
bazaar  half  the  wealth  of  its  merchants.  Franks  had  laden  him  with  their 
oases  of  knives  and  sdssors,  and  Persians  with  their  bales  of  carpets  and  silks. 
Arabs  entrusted  him  with  their  bags  of  spices ;  Indians  with  their  boxes  of 
shawls ;  and  though  he  seldom  condescended  to  carry  for  Jews,  yet  at  times, 
when  trade  was  slack,  and  the  day  almost  over,  their  gathered  wsres  were 
piled  upon  him  also.  Thus  had  he  borne,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  Uuon^ 
orowded  street  and  narrow  lane,  the  burdens  and  the  dust  of  Stamboul ;  many 
a  sequin  he  had  earned,  but  none  of  them  ever  remained  with  him.  Hamad's 
life  was  haunted  by  a  restless  relish  for  Indian  tobacco,  Frankish  brandy,  and, 
in  short,  everything  that  was  particularly  consumable  and  expensive.  More- 
over, he  was  libend,  and  Uked  good  company — the  savings  of  a  month  were 
often  expended  on  the  feast  of  a  day,  or  borrowed  by  a  friend  in  distress, 
who  never  found  means  for  repayment ;  but  feasts  and  sequins  were  gradually 
becoming  fewer,  and  Hamed  felt  that  he  was  growing  old. 

Burdens  he  once  thought  light  grew  heavier  day  by  day,  and  though  the 
two  professions  were  uttcored  louder  than  ever,  his  motions  under  them  were 
slow  and  toilsome ;  employers  began  to  observe,  and  rivals  to  triumph  in  the 
decline  of  his  powers ;  younger  and  once  despised  porters  now  exceeded  him 
in  their  lifts,  and  old  infirm  men  vied  with  him.  Hamed  had  the  amulet  still, 
and  believed  that  his  years  were  not  threescore — ^hard  he  strove  to  maintain 
his  pre-eminence,  and  scowled  fiercely  when  his  strength  was  questioned ;  but 
resolution  cannot  war  against  decay,  and  he  ceased  to  be  chief  of  the  porters. 

The  day  on  which  this  fact  was  made  known  to  him  was  one  of  the  bitterest 
of  Hamed's  life ;  for  he  had  been  used  to  excel,  though  it  was  but  in  the 
feshion  of  the  camel.    An  Armenian  priest  called  him  at  the  custom-house  to 
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cany  Koma  a  bale  of  goodf  for  bis  bouaehold  at  Pera,  and  Hamed  took  it  np 
with  the  usual  lecitation  of  his  creed,  but  staggered  under  the  weight. 
"  Sheik,  it  must  be  divided,"  cried  the  porcer,  in  drnperation ;  *'  Bustan  him- 
self could  not  bear  such  a  burden."  *'  It  is  my  household  staff,  and  may  not 
be  opened,"  replied  the  inflexible  Armenian — a  discharged  serrant  afterwards 
reported  that  be  had  the  entire  plate  of  a  church  in  that  bale.  "  If  thou 
csnat  not  canr  it,  old  man,  another  will  be  found."  But  Hamed  did  carry 
it,  though  witn  many  a  ligzag  and  many  a  stumble.  Oh,  how  long  did  the 
slareets  appear,  and  what  groups  of  porters  gathered  to  gaze  at  him }  some  of 
them  laughed,  others  adrised  him  to  lay  it  down,  and  many  remarked  that 
they  had  seen  him  carry  twice  the  sise.  At  length  he  reached  the  quarter 
where  Christians  were  permitted  to  liye  ;  but  his  strength  was  utterly 
exhausted,  and  in  spite  of  his  utmost  exertions,  the  unwi^dly  bundle  rolled 
from  his  shoulders,  dragging  him  with  it  to  the  groimd.  *'  Dog  of  a  Turk," 
looked  the  Armenian,  but  he  did  not  say  it — such  observations  bemg  forbidden 
to  unbeUeYers, — ^however  he  beckoned  to  a  strong  Servian,  who  had  followed 
as  if  expecting  employment,  and  before  Hamed  could  recover  himself  the 
latter  tcx>k  up  the  bab  and  marched  away  with  it,  as  erect  and  easily  as  he 
was  wont  to  do. 

That  night  Hamed  lay  in  his  house  alone.  It  was  a  poor  hut,  standing 
among  many  similar,  in  a  back  street  of  the  golden  city ;'  the  walls  were  of  old 
wood,  the  roof  was  of  straw.  It  had  no  cnimney ;  the  crazy  door  scarcely 
kept  out  the  dogs  that  howled  and  p^rowled  about  it;  a  piece  of  cane  lattice 
work  served  for  a  window,  and  adxnitted  the  sultry  night  air  to  the  single 
apartment  where  Hamed  lay  on  his  prayer  carpet,  with  his  cloak  for  a  pillow, 
his  barrican  for  a  coverlet,  and  close  by  stood  an  earthen  pot,  filled  with  water, 
and  a  small  flickering  lamp,  the  only  furniture  of  the  poor  Musselman. 
Hamed  was  still  weak  and  weary  ;  after  that  sickening  strain  he  had  sought 
for  no  more  work,  but  gone  home  to  rest  and  think  over  his  chagrin.  In  that 
meditation  all  the  sorrows  of  the  porter's  years  rolled  back  on  his  memory ; 
how  his  mother  had  died  long  ago,  and  his  step-mother  had  persecuted  him — 
how  his  brothers  became  makeliULes  in  the  vizier's  service,  and  despised  him — 
bow  his  sister  had  married  a  G^reek,  and  he  renounced  her — ^how  his  first  wifb 
and  five  children  had  aU  died  of  the  plague,  and  how  his  second  had  turned  a 
wallee,  and  left  him. 

"  Many  and  heavy  have  been  the  burdens  of  my  days ;  and  now  a  Servian 
excels  me,  for  the  weight  of  age  has  fallen,"  said  Hamed,  as  he  concluded  the 
survey,  and  drew  his  brown  fingers  through  his  whitening  beard.  The  dogs 
had  gone  from  the  door — the  lamp  by  his  side  had  burned  low — but  there  was 
a  hand  on  the  latch  and  a  step  on  the  threshold.  It  opened,  and  with  the 
careless  but  regular  pace  of  one  accustomed  to  long  travel,  and  bent  upon  his 
errand,  there  entered  a  tall,  stately  figure,  whose  lineaments  seemed  human, 
bat  of  no  race  nor  order  that  Hamed  had  ever  seen ;  man  or  woman,  Moslem 
or  Cliristian,  yet  the  countenance  was  serene,  and  the  white  garment  it  wore 
resembled  nothing  but  a  cymar.  The  question  of  craft  puzzled  the  porter 
also,  for  in  one  hand  the  stranger  carried  a  bright  but  antique  sickle,  and  in 
the  other  a  massive  key. 

**  Oh  Sheik,"  said  Hamed,  "hast  thou  goods  for  me  to  cany  i  the  hour  is 
late,  and  they  say  that  I  am  old  i  but  there  was  a  time  wkeia  no  porter  in 
Stambonl  could  excel  me." 

**  Ajrise,  and  follow  me,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  low,  emphatic  tone^  ''and  I 
will  show  thee  the  division  of  burdens." 

Hamed  rose  and  put  on  his  sandals,  for  the  woe  and  weariness  which  had 
oppressed  him  before,  seemed  suddenly  passiDg  away.    He  followed  the 
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stmnger  tli«oag1i  the  nlent  sfireete  of  (^  <Ahy,  mad  pMied  tSi0  gwdoi  (tf 
gmyeB.  Their  way  was  nofc  long,  buV  it  tras  one  Hhimed  had  ner^dr  (raTelled 
before  in  all  his  goingi.  At  last  it  led  him  to  A-  soUtaty  plain,  on  ^whidi  the 
stars  were  shinii^.  Behind,  the  spixcs  of  the  city  wisrs  seen  fi&intly,  as  if  &r 
affa>7 ;  and  before  them  rOse  a  vast  barrier,- like  »  wall  of  granite^  whose  smn- 
mit  wjui  lost  in  the  sky.  In  the  midst  of  it  WM  a  door,  wide  as  the  gates  of 
the  Seraglio.  "  This,"  said  his  gnide,  "  is  the  door  which  I  open  to  all  linng— 
men  oall  it  by  many  names,  yet  it  has  but  one.  Stand  thou  on  the  threshold, 
and  mark  those  that  pass,  fbr  tiiy  time  is  near,  but  not  yet  oome.** 

He  plied  the  key,  me  ponderous  dow  swung  back  without  sound  of  bolt  or 
hiiige,  and  H&med  stood  beside  him  on  the  threshold.  The  prospect  beyond 
sesmed  boundless,  but  of  wha^  character  he  could  not  tell,  for  the  light  there 
was  like  the  earliest  grey  of  morning ;  yet  Hamed  could  see  companies  of 
people  trooping  across  the  plain,  and  in  at  that  open  door.  Of  all  aceSi 
nations,  and  ranks,  they  seemed  when  approaching  the  tluvshold,  but  l£dr 
dlfferenoes  of  costume  and  appearance  were  wondenUUy  softened  in  the  grey 
light  beyond.  Stranger  still  it  appeared  to  Hamed,  that  they  all  earned 
burdens  in  one  shape  or  ot^cr :  erery  man,  woman,  and  child  was  laden,  and 
though  the  magnitude  of  their  burdens  was  unaoooimtably  Tarious,  ererj  one 
mored  ss  if  his  strength  was  tasked  to  the  utmost.  As  Hamed's  eye  became 
accustomed  to  that  strange  light,  he  also  perceived  that  just  beyond  the 
threshold  ran  a  deep  and  narrow  stream  ;  its  waters  made  no  sound,  though 
they  passed  with  the  swiftness  of  an  airow,  and  all  comers,  as  they  stepped 
over,  dropped  their  burdens  in  or  carried  them  onward,  according  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  guide.  "  Sheik  of  the  door,"  said  Hamed)  "  tell  me,  are  these 
all  porters  ?  whose  goods  do  they  cany  ?'  and  why  are  so  many  cast  into  the 
stieam?" 

"  They  carry  no  goods  but  their  own,"  replied  the  guide.  **Xisten,  and  be 
insfXTiot^."  While  he  spoke,  there  approached  a  peasant  man,  bowed  ivith  a 
heavy  burden,  which  seemed  of  iron  ware. 

"  What  weight  hast  thou  brought  to  the  threshold  ?'*  demanded  Hamed'i 
guide  ;  and  he  answered,  **  Mine  age  and  poverty." 

^  Cast  it  into  the  stream  of  oblivion,"  said  the  guide,  touching  him  with  his 
sickle ;  and  as  the  man  stepped  over,  the  burden  dropped  from  his  shoulders, 
the  deep  waters  closed  over  it,  and  he  went  forward,  n-ee  and  unencumbered, 
to  those  regions  of  morning:  Hamed  was  about  to  express  his  wonder,  whsa 
another  appeared,  habited  like  a  YLEier,  with  a  burden  almost  as  great,  but  it 
had  a  broidered  covering,  and  he  seemed  mors  fearful  to  enter. 

*'0f  what  consists  thy  burden?"  said  the  guide;  and  hto  replied,  "'The 
honours  of  my  high  estate,  and  the  cares  of  my  riches."  But  the  guide 
touched  him  with  his  sickle,  and  said  "Let  fidL"  And  as  he  crossed,  the 
greater  port  of  his  burden  fell ;  but  a  small  portion  remained,  which  grew  and 
enlarged  at  every  step,  till  it  seemed  greater  than  all  the  rest  had  been.  Hien 
said  Hamed,  **  Oh,  Sheik,  what  is  this  that  remains,  and  how  is  the  increase?" 
And  his  guide  answered  him,  ^  This  is  the  luxuiy  of  his  wealth,  and  the 
ii^ustice  of  his  power ;  for  such  burdens  cannot  fall,  and  their  tnie  magmtuds 
•ppears  in  thii  plaoe,  becauw  the  ooveruig.  that  daizled  men'.  «^  m 
removed. 

Thus  there  passed  men  of  all  climes  and  oonditions,  various  as  eter  Hmed 
had  seen  at  the  harbour  or  the  slave  market.  Franks,  Nubians,  Gkeeks,  and 
Jews,  with  many  of  the  true  betievers ;  yet  his  guide  paused  not  (or  their  pro- 
fessions, but  spake  to  all  in  the  same  language,  touching  their  burdens.  Still 
more  various  were  the  contents  of  these,  and  the  chanoea  of  their  bearers  in 
crossing  that  soundless  stream.    One  came  ladtai  with  his  pride;  and  it  wss 
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irilQt  him  av  had  lamppmiddt  to  tin  -mitiv,  for  Hitf  8fn«  of  liis  anogasK^  remained 
when  the  pride  was  gone.  Another  oanied'  tile  efil  fbrtones  of  hia  life.  He 
said,  "  I  waa  lame,  and  my  people  drapiaed  me^  thongh  I  tansht  them  to  recite 
the  HoBvua."  But  when  the  guide  touched  him  with  hie  sickle,  saying,  **  Laj 
dowDi"  there  nmained  a  snmll  ^v«ight,  which  seemed  cf  sofid  iron,  and  he 
aaid,  "It  ia  the  hardheaB  of  heait  and  despite  of  hia  fellow-men,  which 
gathered  round  him  in  the  course  of  luckless  year»»*'  Tet^  as  the  man  receded 
m  that  land  of  dawn,  his  burden  appeared  to  grow  lighter,  and  whether  or  not 
it  fell  firomliim  in  the  distance,  Hamed  could  not  tm.  Children  came  there, 
who  hud  down  the  burdena  of  sickly  constitutions,  and  the  remembrance  of 
harsh  nurses ;  women,  who  dropped  into  the  stream  of  oblivion  large  weights 
of  fitmilj  care  and  domestic  disquiet ;  but  there  were  two  that  retained  their 
burdens :  one  waa  attired  like  a  Sultaiia,  her  load  was  laroe  and  cumbrous,  and 
she  said — **  It  is  my  ranity  and  my  fear.  I  was  Zeline,  me  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Sultan.  Men  called  me  the  star  of  the  SeragUo,  and  I  glorified  myself, 
but  feared  all  things — the  sun,  and  the  plague,  the  power  of  time,  fairer  uces, 
and  thee,  Oh  reaper  of  the  tireless  sickle."  And  he  said,  "  Let  fall,"  but  only 
the  silken  coTenne  fell,  and  she  went  onward,  laden  with  a  maas  of  rags  and 
rubbish.  The  other  was  clad  in  poor  Christian  garments,  but  her  face 
resembled  the  fiuthful,  though  furrows  and  weariness  were  on  it :  her  burden 
waa  heavier,  but  more  tightly  bound ;  and  when  she  was  asked  what  it  con- 
tained, the  woman  spake  of  much  penury  and  long  sickness,  of  a  household 
who  had  forsaken  her,  of  three  children  who  were  ashamed  of  their  Moslem 
mother,  and  the  love  of  a  Gh:«ek  who  had  proved  inconstant  and  imkind. 

'*  Then,"  said  he  of  the  sickle,  "  Would'st  thou  oaat  off  the  whole  ?  "  but  the 
woman  replied  so  low  that  Hamed  could  not  hear  whether  she  said,  I  cannot, 
or  I  would  not.  "  Let  fall  the  sorrow  of  it,  then,"  said  his  guide,  and  he  saw 
the  outward  part  of  it  drop  away  as  she  crossed  the  stream,  while  the  rest  fell 
round  her  like  a  mantle,  and  Hamed  exclaimed  in  amazement, "  Gk>d  is  great  I" 

Scarce  had  he  spoken,  when  the  woman  turned,  and  he  knew  it  was  his 
siater,  for  she  look^  as  in  her  youth,  and  Hamed  cried,  "  Let  me  go  to  salute 
her,"  but  his  guide  said,  "  In  Uiree  months  thou  wilt  come  to  rejoin  her,  and 
lay  down  thy  burden  also." 

"  Great  Sheik  of  the  door,"  said  Hamed,  ''tell  me  what  shall  I  let  fall,  and 
what  must  cline  to  me  when  that  silent  stream  is  passed ;"  but  the  answer  of 
his  guide  was  lost  in  a  shout  of  "  Hamed^  Hamed,  ariae,  and  help  to  carry 
away  the  eoods  of  AH  Deen,  the  ailveiamith,  for.  he  hath  become  a  Nazarene 
dog,  and  they  are  confiscated." 

The  porter  started  at  tlie  noise,  and  saw  the  morning  shining  into  his  hut, 
and  the  Servian  shouting  to  him  through  the  window — for  it  was  a  dream. 
But  in  that  night  there  was  wailing  in  the  seraglio  for  the  death  of  Zeline,  the 
Sultan's  eldest  daughter,  -and' a  Qreek  priest  had'chaimted  hymns  for  the  soul 
of  the  dead  in  an  old  caravansery,  wiiere  Hamed*s  sister  had  Uved  with  a 
Gh'eek  in  Fera.  All  this  the  porter  learned,  when  the  confiscated  goods  of 
Ali  Deen  had  been  safely  lodged  in  the  Cadi's  store-house;  but  many  a 
Dervise,  and  many  an  Imaun  did  he  consult  in  vain,  to  discover  the  meaning 
of  the  vision,  and  whether  or  not  it  was  sent  him  by  the  Prophet.  Most  of 
.  them  promised  him  an  answer  in  twelve  monts, — ^but  one  to  whom  he 
mentioned  that  there  had  been  a  Bervise  among- the  burden-bearers,  who  cast 
off  a  bundle  of  doubts  and  caresi  yet  retained  a  much  larger  one  of  deceit  and 
uncharitableness — ^publicly  declared  he  was  mad,  and  advised  that  he  should 
be  immediately  secured.  Doubtless,  the  worthy  man's  advice  would  have  been 
taken,  but  Hamed  stole  quietly  home  to  his  hut,  and  from  that  day  avoided 
either  repeating  hia  dream  or  aaking  questions.    It  was  observed,  also,  that  he 
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nerer  again  OTflr-exerM  Yom  ttrangth,  nor  ioowled  npon  €be  more  anooenftil 
porten ;  that  he  ahared  hia  earning  witti  hia  aiater^a  ohfldrea,  and  aometihmg 
like  B  friendakip  grew  up  between  him  and  the  Serrian — ^bnt  ita  trial  waa  not 
long,  for  the  lattor  made  redtationa  of  Ihe  Koran  beaide  hia  graye,  jnst  three 
montha  after  the  day  of  the  Armenian'a  beloi  which  all  the  potiera  m 
Conatantinople  affirmed  to  haye  broken  the  heart  of  TTamwl,  and  gxren  him 
that  ineKplicable  Yiaion  of  Burdena. 


THE  SUNSHINE  AND  THE  SHADK 


BY  B.  SOUTH. 


Wmnr  fortune's  eyer-amiling  aun 

Our  pathway  doth  pervade. 
How  aoon,  alaa !  we  then  forget 

Thoae  dwelling  in  the  ahade  I 
We  seek  the  smooth,  unbroken  road. 

And  shun  the  sight  of  sorrow : 
Forgetting  that  the  aelf-same  aun 

May  ahine  on  them  to-morrow  I 

But  if  ahe  on  an  after  day 

tTntimely  ahould  depart, 
What  bitter  anguiah  then  will  cauae 

The  burning  tear  to  atart  I 
We  meet  a  look  of  cold  reaerye 

From  thoae  on  whom  she  smiles, 
And  the  long-forsaken  friend. 

He  tome  him  and  reyUes ! 


It  ia  while  dwelling  In  the  shade 

We  learn  to  sympathiae ; 
And  sorrow's  blighted  form  beoomei 

Familiar  to  our  eyea. 
Oh !  through  life*a  weary  pilgrimage. 

Our  joy  and  griefa  auryeyed 
By  Him  who  doth  predestinate 

The  sunshine  and  the  shade ! 
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THE  EDITOR  TO  HIS  FBIENDS. 


Tarn  oomptotlon  of  ov  taeond  tcIiuim  gltw  me  opportmiitj  and  fidr  reuon 
for  addrwring  a  hm  linM»  move  or  lets  penpnal,  to  my  good  fiiaidi»  the 
thirty  or  forty  thoueand  readen  of  thii  Magasine. 

Tliree  yean  ainoe  the  Dtreotora  elected  me  from  among  aome  thirty  literary 
applicanta,  to  fiU  the  editorial  chair  of  the  OcM/fVSMi^  Qaoftir^ifa^^  I 
waa  not  at  that  time  an  Odd-fellow,  and  I  came,  neoeaaarily,  with  tome  degree 
oi  diffidence  to  the  work.  Of  ooone  I  met  with  aome  diacouragementa  and 
coldneaaea— aa  what  new  man  in  a  new  poet  doea  not }  Of  oourM  there  were 
not  wanting  thoae  who  knew  exactly  how  a  magaaine,  addreaaed  to  Odd- 
fellowa,  diould  be  oonduoted ;  thoush,  aa  in  many  like  oaaea,  they  peraia* 
tently»  and  aomewhat  atrangeW,  kept  the  important  knowledge  to  themaelTea. 
Of  courae  there  were  gromblen :  who  haa  failed  to  encounter  nomeroua 
membera  of  the  great  fraternity }  aome  deairing  '*  light  literature"  (which  ia 
generally  rather  heaTy  readinc ,  by  the  way) ;  othera,  diaquiaitiona  on  **  poli- 
tical economy  and  vital  atatiauca;"  aome  b«ng  all  in  frnrour  of  Odd-feUoirahip 
and  the  diacuaaion  of  what  may  be  termed  the  **politicB  of  the  Order;" 
othera,  not  daring  to  approach  auoh  aubjecta,  except  by  very  circuitoua  and 
mgsed  bje-patk^  like  the  old  man  in  the  frible,  I  waa  encumbered  with 
good  adTioe.  But  I  listened  with  courteay  and  frankneaa  to  all ;  took  ad- 
Tantage  of  what  I  oonaidered  uaefril,  and  reapectfully  declined  to  adopt  the 
reat.  SidncT  Smith  teUa  ua  that  there  are  men  who  conaider  themaelTea 
capable  of  editing  a  newspaper,  guiding  the  helm  of  the  State,  or  perfonning 
the  operation  for  the  atone :  what  wonder,  then,  that  eTerr  ooireapondent 
who  had  a  tiieory  to  adTance,  ahould  belieTe  kit  particular  theory  the  aalbat 
and  the  beat  for  the  auatentation  and  popularity  of  the  Magaaine.  But  I  did 
not  blindlr  rely  on  my  own  atrengUu  I  took  advice,  frmn  thoae  who  were 
capable  of  giving  it ;  and  acted  on  it.  Contrarr,  however,  to  the  wiahea  dT 
aome  gentlemen,  who  olaimed  to  poaaeaa  a  tnorough  knowledge  of  the 
Order,  I  waa  initiated  a  member  of  the  great  Mancheater  Unity,  ao  that  I 
might  aee  and  judge  for  myaelf.  I  paaaed — ^I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  aay 
crMitably — through  the  aeveral  officea  in  my  Lodge ;  and,  in  a  few  monUia, 
I  conqtiered  the  uphabet  of  Odd-fellowahip.  T£nre  ia  mnch  yet  lor  me  to 
leam ;  but  I  am  learning  it  every  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  very  happy  to  aay  that  I  have  received  kind  and 
conaiderate  attention  from  aome  of  the  moat  prominent  membera  of  the 
Unity,  and,  indeed,  from  the  Directors,  and  my  oorreapondenta  generally.  I 
eannot,  in  thia  place,  refrain  from  mentioning  the  namea  of  aome  of  thoee  to 
whoae  warm  and  unarudging  aympathy  and  asaiatanee  I  am  eapedally  in- 
debted. Paat  Qrand  Masters  Charlea  Hardwick,  Samuel  Daynea^Jamea 
Roe,  John  Schofteld,  William  Alexander,  Benjamin  Street,  and  William 
Hiekton ;  Grand  Master  Henry  Buck,  Deputy  Grand  Master  John  Gale, 
Correaponding  Secretary  Henry  Ratdiffe,  Paat  Provincial  Grand  Maater 
William  Aitken ;  Vincent  R.  Burgeaa,  C.S.  of  South  London ;  and  John 
Harria,  Deputy  Grand  Maater  ^of  Sorih  London-^all  theae  I  am  nroud  to 
number  among  the  many  dear  and  valued  friends  I  have  aequirea  in  the 
Order.  Indeed,  I  ought  conaiderably  to  extend  the  list ;  but  to  these  gentlemen 
I  beg  to  tender  m^  aincere  thanka  for  many  important  hinta  and  mudi  ex* 
oellent,  because  disintereated,  counsel. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  have  great  reaaon  to  be  thankftd«    All  with 
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whom  I  hare  eonTened  or  oorreiponded  Binee  I  haTO  had  the  hooonr  of  eoa- 
dneting  this  Magaaine,  haTo  ezpretsed  themialTea  fiiTourablj  towarda  ma 
and  it.  There  nare  eertainly  been  differencee  of  opinion,  eometimeat  on 
eotain  pointi— it  irontd  hare  beto  r&ry  Msange  if  Ihere  had  not— and  I 
haTe  had,  oocationallT,  to  eubmit  to  adTerte  eritidem  and  miareprcaentatiaB, 
as  a  sort  of  eounter-irritant  to  oTer-vnch  flattery  and  praise.  But  it  has 
slways  been,  and  I  trust  always  will  be,  my  earnest  endeavour  to  do  my 
duty  with  'manfthwws  and  integrHy  |  atlEinAg  eoKttawUy  eo  rioMitt  Wi 
Magaiine  worthy  the  iUvrishing  aSioctaiMn  of  whMk  it  is  «be 
organ,  and  creditable  to  my  own  repulslid^ 

Widi  «his  Tiew,  I  earljr  aouriit  tfa»  eo^opciatien  4f  iny  IHenry  MflMds  aiid 
mcquaintsnre,  and  franluy  iannwd  my  readers  ta  gita  am  iMr  ddnlial  «»• 
aistanee.  Among  tlMse  well-hnown  writem,  whaae  naanee  I  innowieed,  tlie 
following  have  eontribuled  papeia  especaaUy  Written  fcr  the  MagMfaw  :<^ 
BUsa  Cook,  both  In  pease  and  verae;  Carolina  A«  White,  tiie  esoellent 
editor  of  the  JMiea'  0§wmmmm;  Ifra.  0a  Meignh,  Wife  «b  Iha  eelsbiflmd 
Proiesser ;  and Misa IsabeUa Koaoro.  Amontf  tfaegentieiBan wiilen, it wifl 
be  auMeient  to  aaBnaMeesrs.  CMiarlesHBidwt^  X>«fiey  CoataUo,  Dr.  Edwavi 
Smith  (Profcesor  of  Botany  at  King*a  CottegeX  Omlibert  Beds,  W.  a 
Bennett,  B.  F.  Boberls,  J.  Hain  Prmwell,  Andrew  HalMdtff,  John  LoaC 
William  Dalton,  James  Swing  Bitehie  (editor  and  proprietor  of  the  AMsmI 
Maom9ki4,  W.  F.  Peaeodt,  Alfred  Alaric  Watla,  Wil&un  J.  Ostdl,  eeoige 
Augusts  Ma^-aM  of  wiiom,  exoept  the  last,  hare  wtittSD  erigiiial  aitielM, 
whioh  haTe  appeared  only  in  these  pageaw  But,  in  addition  «o  these,  ear 
Magaaine  has  been  hotaoiSred  by  contribntione  fton  the  p^aa  of  Dr.  Anna 
BlaekweU,  the  taleaited  and  amiaUe  Y.  8.  K.,  Dr.  Henry  Owgan,  Slephflh 
Leigh  Hunt,  WUliam  AiCfcen,  J.  A.  Wyndham,  Edwaid  M^ttridge  (senef 
"Old  Humphrey''  of  tiie  Tract  Society^  J.  Cfitckley  Piinoa,  B.  L. 
Bkmchard,  Edwin  Goadby.  and  the  derer  anid poraoiiealanthor  of  ** Leaves 
from  the  Diary  of  a  KelioTing  Officer ; "  Co  say  nothing  of  mnivy  aeleetioni 
•useful  to  my  readers,  and  such  memoranda  sa  was  deetoed  naoessary  to  a 
ipropes  onderstandtng  of  the  progress  of  our  assoeialion. 

Muoh,  however,  remaina  to  be  done.  It  is  difficult  to  please  all  taales, 
and  equally  diffidalt  to  eay  in  what  dinotidn  improreraent  is  neediU.  it 
will  be  my  endea^iouk,  in  tile  Ibrtheomiag  volume,  to  tender  the  Magasins 
aiill  more  worthy  the  aeeeptance  of  my  brother  Odd*fellew«.  Arrangemcntt 
are  in  progress  with  writsia  yi^)M  have  not  yet  addressed  tfaemsalves  to  our 
special  audience,  and  it  will  be  my  endeaTonr  to  include  in  each  number 
one  or  BMwe  papem  of  undenisbla  intenet  to  ^le  awinbew  of  Friendly 
Societies. 

In  oonclastbii,  leeediaUyiaTite  the  eo-opeiatSon  of  all  wiU-widiem  to  this 
Magaaine.  Quoting  a  Ibnner  address,  I  have  only  to  say  that  what  has  been 
done  may  be  taken  ss  an  earnest  of  the  future,  and  that  I  trust  ewr  unitsd 
endeavows  may  aeeuie  for  this  periodical  the  widest  possible  inoegniciaa 
and  us^iiloes^  Let  every  meaaher  who  wisfaee  well  to  the  Hagaalna  pre- 
oure  one  othar  subscriber,  and  snocess  is  at  oaoe  assured  and  eintain. 

Beptt  1800. 


Cl^  yirbge  "^aam. 


METROPOLITAN    DEMONSTRATION    AT    THE 

CRYSTAL    PALACE. 


Ov  Tueoday,  the  7th  of  Angmt^  th«  mmben  of  the  Metropolitan  distriete 
held  their  annual /^te  at  the  CrTstal  Palaoe,  in  aid  of  the  Widow  and  Orphan 
aiad  DtBtreee  Funds ;  when  about  29,000  penone  were  preaent.  l.ast  jear,  in 
the  two  days,  neariy  48,000  persona  visited  the  Palaee.  Thn  North  London, 
South  London,  and  Pimlioo  Districts  unite  their  forces  and  wmk  amioably 
together  on  the  oeoasion  of  this  annual /!<»— the  St^mey  District,  n<»b  liaving, 
hitherto,  a  widow  and  orphan  fund,  lias  refrained  from  taking  any  actiTe  pa3*t 
in  the  demonstration.  It  is  ndt  necessary  in  this  place  to  give  the  newspaper 
aocount  of  the  day — ^how  excursion  trains  brought  thousands  from  all  parts  of. 
the  country,  how  the  great  fountains  played,  and  mnsio,  and  dancing,  and 
military  sports  were  added  to  the  numerous  ittimotioos  of  the  Palace,  of  itself 
one  of  the  great  wonders  of  the  world.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  say — that 
immense  exertions  were  made,  in  order  to  induce  a  laige  number  of  persons 
to  attend.  Deputations  Tisited  the  principal  towns  en  the  serend  lines  of 
railway;  advertisements  were  inserted  in  the  most  influential  newspiqiers; 
laige  bills  were  posted  by  thousands,  and  small  bills  were  distributed  by  tens 
of  thousands ;  paragraphs  were  inserted — per  faTour  and  by  dint  of  graai 
influence — in  all  the  London,  and  many  of  the  prorincia],  jounals ;  and  much 
apee6hifying  was  made  in  lodges  and  at  anniversaries— »the  writer  himself 
making  some  scores  of  special  appeals— and  the  result  was,  that  27,890  persons 
were  present  on  the  day  in  question,  which  was  one  of  the  finest  during  the 
whole  summer.  This — compared  with  the  68,000  brought  together  at  the 
Crystal  Fklaoe  a  fortnight  later  by  a  kindred  society — is  disappointing ;  bat 
we  do  not  despair  of  next  year  doubling  our  numbers.  As  it  is,  the  one  day's 
/Ms  will  yield  a  larger  profit  than  the  two  days'  festival  of  former  years. 
What  we,  persodally,  should  recommend  as  the  course  to  be  adopted  in  future, 
is — ^togive  8d.  profit  to  lodges  and  individuals  on  every  ticket  sold  and  paid 
for  by  the  end  of  July ;  to  hold  the  festival  a  fortni^t  later  in  the  season ; 
and  to  takesteps  for  a  more  fvll  and  complete  publication  of  the  programme 
selected.  Though  it  would,  of  course,  be  desirable  that  the  Widow  and 
Orphan  Fund  of  the  Metropolitan  Districts  should  be  placed  on  such  a  footing 
m  not  to  require  aid  from  any  sources  other  than  tiie  subscriptions  of  its 
members ; — still,  the  annual  fite  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  Unity  as  a  great  demonstmtion — and,  as  snob,  deserves  tiie  warm  and 
oordial  support  of  every  good  Odd-fellow. 

On  Friday,  the  28tii  of  September,  the  wnited  committees,  and  other 
friends,  dined  together  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  ofilcers  of  which  had  given 
tiwm  ev^ry  possible  fkcility  and  encoorngement  in  promoUng  a  lai^  gathering 
on  the  7th  oif  August. 

I^  next  year,  we  would  really  show  to  the  world  what  the  Manchester  is 
capable  of  achieving  in  the  way  of  numbers  and  respeetability,  let  eadi 
member,  and  especially  those  of  the  metropolis,  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
work  it  as  if  the  whole  snoees|i  of  the  undertaking  depended  on  his  own 
individual  exertions. — Eo. 


TH>  OBD-FBIXOWSf  MAOAniTB. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO   CHAELE3  HABDWICK. 


How  shall  we  get  up  a  testimonial  to  Mi.  Hardwiok,  in  which  every  Lodge 
in  the  Unity,  if  not  every  member,  may  take  part  f  This  gentleman  has 
worked  assiduously  and  admirably  for  the  Manchester  Unity  and  Friendly 
Societies  for  many  years.  He  has  written  the  best  book  on  Uie  subject  that 
ever  was  written — the  only  one,  in  fact,  that  really  grapples  with  Uie  case, 
and  works  it  out  plainly.  I  feel  a  great  interest  in  making  his  Manual 
universally  known,  because  I  am  sure  it  is  a  good  and  valuable  book.  A  few 
copies  of  the  first  edition  only  remain  on  hand,  and  a  second  is  called  for. 
Let  orders  for  the  book  be  immediately  sent  to  C.  S.  Batdiffe,  and  then  you 
will  be  giving  to  Charles  Hardwick  the  very  best  testimonial  possible — ^the 
most  flattering  to  him  as  an  author — the  most  valuable  to  yourselves— -the 
most  useful  and  enduring-^and,  in  brief,  the  only  one  he  would  really  and 
fully  appreciate.  G.  F.  P. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  C.S.  BURGESa 


On  Friday,  the  80th  of  August  last,  a  large  number  of  friends  and  members 
of  the  Manchester  Unitv  assembled  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  Lon- 
don, to  do  honour  to  Mr.  V.  R.  Burgess,  the  well-known  and  respected 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  South  London  District,  and  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors ;  Past  Provincial  Grand  Master  Fisher  in  the  chair,  and 
Mr.  W.  F.  Bruty,  present  Grand  Master  of  the  district,  in  the  vice-chair. 
There  were  also  present  several  well-known  members  of  the  metropolitan 
districts. 

A  most  excellent  dinner  wss  provided ;  and  after  doins  it  ample  justice, 
the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  proposed  and  drunk  with  all  the 
honours. 

The  chairman  then  came  to  the  real  business  of  the  evening,  which  was 
the  presentation  to  Mr.  Burgess  of  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  of  the  value  of 
forty  guineas.  The  watch,  which  was  manufactured  by  Mr.  G.  Champion, 
of  Walworth,  bore  the  following  inscription  :—**  M.U.I.O.O.F.  Presented  to 
C.S.  Vincent  Robert  Bargees,  by  the  members  of  the  South  London  Distriel, 
as  a  testimonial  of  their  esteem,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  his  eminent 
services  rendered  to  the  above  district.  August  81st,  i860.''  In  presenting 
the  testimonial,  the  chairman  dwelt  with  considerable  eloquence  on  the  great 
good  which  Mr.  Burgess  had  been  instrumental  in  affecting  in  connection 
with  Friendly  Societies,  especially  the  vast  and  flourishing  association  known 
to  the  world  aa  the  Manchester  Unitv  of  Odd  Fellows.  In  speaking  of  the 
services  Mr.  Burgess  had  rendered,  the  speaker  said  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  it  was  to  him,  and  such  men  as  him,  that  the  Friendly  Societies 
of  Great  Britain  owed  their  present  proud  position.  The  chairman  then,  in 
a  few  brief  and  touching  words,  presented  the  watch  and  chain. 

Mr.  Burgess,  who  was  received  with  immense  cheering,  said  he  received 
tiiat  expression  of  their  kind  regard  for  him  as  even  more  important  than 
the  valuable  gift  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  had  been  purchased  with 
the  subscriptions  of  his  friends  and  fellow-members.  After  expressing,  in 
suiuble  terms,  his  obligations  to  the  district  for  ti&e  substantial  testimonial 
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he  had  reeeired,  Mr.  BorgeM  dwelt  tt  lome  length  on  the  progreie  made  in 
the  South  London  District  during  the  last  twenty  Tears.  The  societj  was 
then  without  the  |>ale  of  the  law,  and  the  weekly  auDscriptiona  of  its  mem- 
bera  were  insufficient  to  ensure  tiie  benefits  promised.  But  now  the  South 
London  District,  to  which  he  more  particularly  referred,  possessed  about 
4,200  members,  with  a  capital  of  more  than  £87,000.  The  prosperity  of  the 
^  district  waa  due  to  the  atrict  attention  ita  members  bestowed  upon  their 
*  lunda,  a  proper  Taluation  of  their  assets  and  liabilities,  a  good  understanding 
of  Uie  Bcience  of  Tital  statistics,  and  the  Judicious  alteration  they  had  made 
in  the  Widow  and  Orphan  Fund — ^raising  it  from  a  state  of  insolyency  to  a 
aa£e  and  prosperous  condition.  He  had  been-  secretary  to  the  district  for 
elcTcn  years,  and  it  had  been  Ms  main  object  and  ambition  to  place  it  in  a 
safe  financial  position.  He  was  proud  to  say  that  he  had  acniered  that 
object ;  but  he  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty — no  more  than  any  other 
good  Odd-fellow,  similarly  circumstanced,  would  have  been  happy  to  haTc  an 
opportunity  of  doing.  He  should  reflect  on  this  night's  proceedings  as  the 
most  important  and  gratifying  in  the  history  of  his  life.  The  speaker  then 
again  thanked  the  meeting,  and  resumed  his  seat  amid  great  applause. 

Several  other  toasts  appropriate  to  the  meeting  were  given  m  the  course 
of  the  CTening.  G.  F.  Pardon  responded  for  the  **  Press,''  and  Mr.  Jonea, 
of  Pimlico,  for  the  *'  Metropolitan  Districts." — It  may  be  stated  that  the 
present  is  the  third  testimonial  which  has  been  presented  to  Mr.  Burgess, 
one  being  a  handsome  snuff-box,  and  the  other  a  Taluable  ailrer  inkstand. — 
As  was  said  by  one  of  the  speakera,  the  value  of  the  testimonial  presented 
to  Mr.  Burgess  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  moral  influence  of  such  a 
demonstration ;  for  by  that  night*a  proceedings  young  members  may  learn 
that  if  they  exert  themselves  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Manchester 
Unity  and  similar  associations,  they  may  be  certain  that  their  labours 
will,  in  the  end,  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  for  whom  they  labour, 
and  not  only  by  them,  but  by  society  in  general. 


NORTH  LONDON  DISTRICT- 


Ths  financial  statement  of  this  district  has  been  issued  to  the  Lodges.  To 
statists,  as  well  as  members,  it  affords  important  information  as  to  the  Sick 
and  Funeral  Fund  oi  this  Test  aociety— the  chief  fund  for  providing  the 
benefits  asaured.  At  the  commencement  of  1860,  the  North  London  Dis- 
trict contained  7,611  of  the  805,214  members  forming  the  Unity.  A  year 
before  the  numbers  were  7,227.  The  entrance  fees  during  1850  amounted  to 
£411  6s.  9d. ;  contributions,  £7,840  9s.  6d. ;  interest,  £1,410  17s.  8d. ; 
together  £9,671  13s.  lid.  The  amount  paid  in  sickness  during  the  year  was 
£4,165  15s.  4d.,  and  funeral  levies  £1,217  168.  4d.,  together  £5,883  lis.  8d., 
the  net  increase  being  £4,288  2s.  3d.,  and  making  the  total  capital  of  the 
district  £50,241  10s.  8d.  The  number  of  deaths  were — members  82,  and 
wives  60.  Our  society  has  fiedsified  the  predictions  of  actuariea ;  for,  if  com- 
parison be  made  with  former  years,  the  Lodges  are  in  a  better  position,  and 
strange  to  say,  though  the  members  muat  be  increasing  in  age,  this  district 
ia  younger  than  it  was  15  yeara  aince  (the  average  age  of  the  members  beinff 
84  years  7  months),  and  the  rate  of  sickness  is  not  so  high  as  the  expected 
average  ;  in  fact,  the  sickness  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  psembers.  One  cause  of  this  is  the  infiux  of  young  men,  but  a  suspicion 
gains  ground  that  the  true  law  of  sickness  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
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Abbba-voit  DnmiOK-^A.  Imndaoma  ooiewood  wntiiig  dflBk»  boond  amd 
liibid  with  Gtenntti  nlTcr,  wmt  rcotntly  pscMBted  to  P.G.  WiUiam  WiUMkiii% 
•f  the  Stf  John  of  Avon  Lod^e^  of  this  distrioC.  The  ineeiiptiant  beeotiliiUy 
engrBvad,  ncognisoB  the  eble  Berrice  nndertd  by  Mr.  WlUiBBM  to  tlw  bIiovb» 
nraied  Lodge«  The  proMBtetioa  took  plBce  at  a  meeting  speciBllj  oonraied 
for  the  oeaaaioni  praaided  OTCt  by  ProT.  G.BC  Edward  Jonea. 

Abb&dabb.— At  the  quarterly  committee  of  the  Aberdara  District,  a 
splendid  gold  watch,  the  voluntary  offering  of  the  brethren,  was  presanled 
to  their  C.S.,  Mr.  Thomas  Yaughan,  in  token  Qf  their  obligations  for  dntisB 
ably  performed,  and  aa  a  mark  of  their  confidence  in  hun  as  a  member 
of  the  Order  for  80  years.  The  watch  bears  the  foUowinr  inscription : — 
**  Presented  to  Mr.  Thomas  Yaughan,  23  years  C.S.  to  the  MerOiyr  and 
Aberdare  Districts,  for  pre-eminent  serTices.    1860.** 

Aldbbvbt  Nbw  DuTBiaT.^Oa  Tuesday,  the  10th  July,  the  offiossB  oftht 
Island  of  Ouemsey  Districtt  left  that  island  on  board  Uie  Qmmh  pf  ImIm, 
Brother  Oeorge  Scott,  Commander,  to  proceed  to  Aldemey,  to  open  the  new 
district  granted  by  the  last  A.M.C.  The  district  was  opened  m  due  foDB, 
and  the  officers  elected.  The  following  waa  the  result  of  the  balhvt:— 
ProT.  O.M.,  John  H.  Wallace,  P.O. ;  D.Pjot.  Q.M.,  Qeor^ e  Weysome,  P.Q4 
C.S.,  John  Yiekery,  P.O.  The  appointment  of  Esaminmg,  and  Believing 
OfficexB  followed,  aa  also  the  election  of  a  Treasurer  and  three  Truateea;  the 
whole  being  brought  to  a  doae  by  the  new  district  adopting  the  lawa  of  the 
Island  of  Guernsey  District  for  the  ensuing  aix  montha. 

Alsaobbs  Bahk,  Stappobosribb.— The  brethren  of  the  FarmenT  Glory 
Lodge  celebrated  their  Slat  anniverBary  on  Monday,  July  16th.  The  mem- 
bera  formed  in  proceasion,  after  attending  public  worship,  and  perambulated 
the  neighbourhood,  and  afterwards  dined  together ;  Br.  Samuel  Smberton 
in  the  chair.  The  Farmera*  Glory  XiOdge  is  going  on  Tory  flourishingly, 
both  increasinff  in  young  members  and  adding  a  good  round  aum  each  year 
to  ita  funda.  In  the  year  1858  the  Lodge  was  in  poaieasioa  of  a  eapital  of 
£888  12s.  lid.,  and  at  thU  time  have  £1,110  la,  lid.,  and  upwaida  «f  209 
membera.  A  very  gratifying  postioB  of  the  day'a  enjoTment  was  a  pcesenia* 
tion  of  the  emblem  of  the  &der  and  Widow  and  Orphan'a  eflsblaBi,  beaat^ 
fully  framed,  to  the  Lodge  Treaaurer,  Bro.  Thomaa  Wilaon,  aa  a  token  ef 
their  eateem  for  the  faithful  diacharge  of  the  dntiea  of  hia  ofice  for  Mvnmi 
yeara. 

Attlbbobovox.-^b  Sunday,  Augost  12th,  the  brethreB  of  the  Loyal 
Howard  Lodge  met  at  the  Lodge-house,  at  8  p.m.,  and  formed  into  bs»- 
cession  to  church,  joined  by  some  of  the  membors  of  the  l^adeaman'a  Hcoe 
iKMige,  when  the  sermon  was  preached  by  their  Chaplain,  the  Bev.  J.  R. 
Quirk,  Incumbent.-— On  Wednesday,  the  15th,  seventy  of  the  brethren  and 
friends  celebrated  thdr  anniversary  b^  an  excellent  dinner,  John  BstUn, 
Esq.,  their  solicitor,  In  the  chair ;  the  viee-chairs  being  filled  by  P.G,  Henry 
Clews  and  P.G.  Thomas  Winfleld,  supported  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Quirk,  R. 
B.  Nason,  Bm.  (their  surgeon),  P.P.G.M.  William  Tavemer,  P.P.G.M. 
T.  Stoton  (of  Coventry),  and  other  oifioen  of  the  Lodge.  The  Howard 
I^ge  waa  opened  in  1840,  and  now  haa  116  members,  with  a  eapital  ef 
£l,400^mere  than  £12  per  BMmber. 
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BiorBVVT. — ^BsimHt  QnoK  Lodos  AsmwrnuAWt, — On  Monday^  tiw  IMk. 
of  September,  the  membcfm  of  the  British  Qaeea  X4>dge,  No.  2,429»  eele* 
bnitea  tfaeiv  30th  aaaiveffeiry  br  dining  together.  The  ohur  wm  takes  bj 
W.  W.  Colemui,  Eeq.,  Mayor  ;  P.O.  Hardiii^and  Warden  HeiberC  oiBeisting 
ae  ▼iee-ehmrmeo.  K.  Qrimbly,  Etq.t  the  Lodge  aiirgeon»  and  Meaare.  ai 
Flowera*  X.  H.  Wjatt,  T.  Jarria,  and  — ^  WiUia,  gant&iien  bonneoted  with 
tht»  town,  supported  the  chairman.  The  following  district  and  Lodge  : 
officers  were  also  present  :--ProT.  C.S;  Lancaster ;  P.P.C.8.  Jakeman ;  j 
P.P.C.8.  Busby ;  Fast  Grands  Dew,  Oreenawav,  Thornton,  Harding, 
Wilks,  Shadwick,  Harding,  and  Nason ;  N.G.  Hitcncox,  fto* 

BBBXBJLiiPSffsAn. — The  Lodgea  in  thia  district  united  to  get  up  a  grand  da^ 
and  evening  fftte  in  the  Ancient  Castle  Grounds^  at  Great  Berkhampsteao; 
on  Monday,  June  26th.  The  use  of  the  grounda  was  kindlj  granted  hy  Lady 
Marian  Alford  and  Earl  Brownlow.  A  great  Tariety  of  amusement  waa 
prof  ided  for  the  numerous  Tisitorsi  and  a  goodly  surpiua  remained  loi  the 
benefit  of  the  Widow  and  Orphan  Fund  of  the  diatrict. 

BaimtsT,  OzTonMHnui. — The  16th  annireraary  of  the  Lo3ral  Farmera' 
Home  Lodge,  in  this  Tillage,  waa  criebrated  on  Thuraday,  July  26th.  The 
band  of  the  First  Oxfordshire  Rifle  Corps,  which  waa  engaged  for  the  occa- 
sion, was  met  by  the  brothers  of  the  Loage  at  the  New  Inn,  and  marched  in 
proeeaaion  through  the  village  to  the  Abingdon  Arms,  where  the  Lodge  is 
held*  when  luncheon  waa  provided.  Afterwards  they  proceeded  in  pro- 
cession to  church,  headed  by  the  band,  where  an  appropriate  address  waa 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Cooke,  Incumbent.  After  the  service  the  pro- 
cession paraded  the  village  to  and  fro,  the  band  playing  the  martial  airs, 
which  quite  enlivened  the  place.  At  half-past  two  o'd^sk  upwards  of  70 
members  and  friends  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  dinner,  P.G.  Green,  of  the 
Loyal  Wellington  Lo<|ge,  Oxford,  in  the  chair.  P.G.  Grace  responded  to 
**  The  Farmers'  Home  Lodge  "  in  a  very  able  and  telling  speech,  showing 
the  progreaa  made  in  the  Lodge  during  the  laat  two  or  three  yeara,  their 
numbers  having  increased,  and  their  funds  being  in  a  very  healthy  state* 

BaxDOB-sirD  Dnraxcr. — ^Initiatiov  ov  T.  M.  Talbot,  Esa.,  Bon  ov  tbb 
LoBD-LiBirrBMAKT  OF  THB  CouNTT  OF  GijkMOROAN. — The  above-namcd  gen- 
tleman, heir  to  the  Morgam  Estates,  was  duly  initiated  a  member  of  the 
Manchester  Unity  in  the  Centre  of  Glamorgan  Lodge,  Kenflg  Hill,  on 
Tuesday,  August  14th,  1860*  at  a  special  Lodge  convened  for  the  occasion, 
at  the  New  School-room ;  and,  as  was  anticipated,  a  large  number  of  mem- 
bers attended.  Prov.  G.M.  Edmund  Jenkins  flUed  the  Lecture  Master's 
chair,  Mr.  Talbot  being  introduced  by  Prov.  G.M.  Edward  Jones,  Aberavon, 
and  P.G.  Thomas  Daniel.  The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
gratifying  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  Surge  county  of  Glamorgan. 

BRX0BToir. — ^The  27th  annual  fite  of  the  Brighton  Lodgea  thia  year  con- 
sisted of  a  cheap  excursion  to  Portsmouth,  on  Monday,  June  25th.  XTnfor- 
tunately  the  state  of  the  weather  prevented  the  attendance  oi  so  many 
members  and  fHenda  as  could  have  been  wished ;  but,  nevertheless,  about 
1,200  persons  joined  in  the  excursion,  so  that  no  loss,  tiiough  but  slight 
profit,  resulted.  A  dinner  took  place,  at  which  Mr.  T.  Anoock  delivered  an 
excellent  address,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Mullena. 

Cbblmbfobd.— The  members  of  the  Loyal  Hope  Lodge,  Stepney  District, 
celebrated  their  16th  a&nlversarv  on  Monday,  June  25tl^  when  about  Mghty 
visitofB  and  friends  dined  together  at  the  Black  Boy  Inn,  W.  W.  DufBeld, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair ;  and  Mr.  Kobinson,  secretarv  to  the  Lodge,  in  the  vice- 
chair.    There  were  preaent,  Mr.  C.  Harvey,  G.M.  of  the  district;  Mr.  R. 
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Pitt,  D.O.M  of  the  district ;  Mr.  Bavid  Lore,  C.S.  of  the  dietriet ;  W.  J. 
Brutjr*  Biq.»  of  Ghelmeford ;  and  MeMrs.  Heather  and  G.  F.  Pardon,  iHio 
attended  as  a  deputation  from  the  Crystal  Palaee  Bzeorsion  Committee. 
Biuiy  excellent  speeches  were  made,  and  many  oapital  songs  were  snng.  In 
the  oourse  of  the  OTening  C.S.  Love  gave  the  statistics  of  the  Stepney 
District,  and  Secretary  Robinson  stated  that  the  Hope  Lodge  was  in  a  Tsry 
flourishing  condition. 

CvcKFivLD. — The  members  of  the  Hayward's  Heath  Lodge  celebrated 
their  anniyersary  on  Monday,  September  3.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Robert 
Loder,  Esq.  (High  Beeches,  and  Lieutenant  2nd  Sussex  Volunteer  Rifle 
Corps),  supported  by  Captain  Meek  (of  Bantridge,  Captain  2nd  Suasez 
Volunteer  Rifle  Corps),  the  Rot.  R.'E.  Wyatt  (all  members  of  the  M.U.), 
and  seTeral  honorary  members  and  friends.  The  ^ice-chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Curtis,  of  Brighton,  the  founder  of  the  Lodge.  In  all  eighty^fire 
members  and  friends  dined.  The  Hayward's  Heath  Lodge  continues  to 
flourish.  It  now  boasts  of  112  members  and  a  fund  of  almost  £120. 
Twenty-eight  members  haye  been  made  in  the  past  year ;  four  members  only 
have  left,  and  but  five  members  are  on  the  sick  list.  Its  managonent  ii 
economically  conducted.  Its  officers  are  good  and  tried  men,  and  with  sneh 
a  host  it  cannot  fail  to  prosper. 

DowoASTxn. — ^The  members  of  the  Lord  Morpeth  Lodge  celebrated  their 
anniyersary  on  Monday,  July  9,  when  upwards  of  one  hundred  dined 
together  at  the  Saracen's  Head.  Mr.  Joseph  Hurst,  of  Spring  Gardens,  in 
the  chair ;  Mr.  C.  Roebuck  in  the  yice-chair.  The  number  of  members  in 
this  Lodge  was  on  that  date  200,  with  a  capiUl  of  £1,369,  of  which  £900 
was  employed  as  a  mortgage  on  freehold  property. 

DoNOASTxs. — ^The  members  of  the  Jubilee  Lodge  held  their  anniyersary 
on  Monday,  July  16.  N.G.  Carmichael  in  the  chair,  and  V.G.  Marsh  in 
the  yice-chair.  This  Lodge  is  in  a  prosperous  state,  both  as  regards  memben 
and  funds. 

BuBLiir.— The  members  of  the  Emerald  Isle  (the  parent  Lodge  of  Ireland) 
held  their  anniyersary  dinner  on  Wednesday  eyening,  September  6,  which 
was  numerously  attended  by  the  officers  and  brothers  of  that  and  other 
Lodges  in  the  district, 

Ennts,  Irxland. — On  Tuesday,  July  3rd,  the  members  o^  the  Star  of  the 
West  Lodge  celebrated  their  second  anniyersary^  when  a  laree  number  of 
brothers  from  neighbouring  Lodges  were  present.  The  financial  position  of 
the  Lodge  was  reported  as  highly  satisfactory,  considering  the  short  time  it 
hss  been  in  existence. 

Epwobth,  YoxxBRniB — On  Friday,  July  18,  the  membert  of  the  seyersl 
Priendly  Societies  in  this  town  held  their  anniyersary  festiyals.  The  Odd- 
fellows assembled  in  the  Market-place  a  little  before  noon,  and,  with  the 
members  of  other  societies,  proceeded  to  the  perish  church  to  attend  dirine 
seryice,  when  an  excellent  and  appropriate  sermon  wss  preached  by  the  Hon. 
and  Rey.  Charles  Dundas«  the  rector.  Afterwards  the  members  and 
dined  at  their  seyeral  Lodge  houses. 


FiNimroLBT,  IToBXSBiRB. — On  Monday,  July  23,  the  memben  and 
of  the  Good  Intent  Lodge  celebrated  their  seyenteenth  anniyersary.  The 
members  assembled  about  ten  o'clock,  and,  after  perambulating  the  yillage, 
headed  by  a  band  from  Doncaster,  proceeded  to  church.  Alter  diyine 
seryice  the^r  returned  to  the  Lodge  house,  and  partook  of  a  anmptnoiis 
dinner.    This  Lodge  is  in  a  yery  flourishing  condition. 
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HnrDXBWiu^  Yobkbhzbi. — ^ThA  mnmrvnuy  of  th*  Loytl  Brotherly  Lots 
Lodge  wu  celebFBted  on  Wedneedaj,  the  26tii  July.  The  membem  met  at 
the  Lodge-room  at  11  .^m.,  and  prooeeded  to  the  VUkge  of  Staithei,  thenoe 
to  the  parieh  ohuroh  of  HinderweU,  headed  by  the  ranidale  brMS  band, 
where  the  Rer.  H.  M.  Sima,  Inoambent»  preached  a  very  appropriate  and  ex- 
oellent  eermon ;  after  which  a  ooUeotion  was  made  for  the  bmieflt  of  the  Odd- 
fiaUowB*  Reading-room  and  Library.  On  leaving  the  church  the  member* 
formed  in  proceaaionp  and  after  having  paraded  the  atreetap  aat  down  to  an 
excellent  dinner,  provided  by  Br.  R.  Hanaill,  in  a  apadoua  tent  erected  for  the 
purpoae ;  after  which  a  ball  waa  commenced,  which  waa  kept  np  with  great 
•pint  by  the  membera  and  their  firienda  until  a  late  hour.  The  Lodge  waa 
opened  about  18  montha  aince,  and  haa,  under  good  management,  been  very 
auooeaaful.  It  now  numbera  upwarda  of  60  members.  On  Tueaday  evening, 
July  81,  after  the  uaual  Lodge  business  waa  concluded,  K.G.  William  Adamaon 
waa  presented  by  his  fellow-membera  with  a  gold  atar  and  appendagea,  in 
acknowledgment  of  hia  fidthfiil  diachazge  of  hia  duties  while  acting  aa  Secre- 
tary and  y.G. 

HoRBHAH. — The  16th  anniversary  of  the  Weald  of  Sussex  Lodge  was  ode- 
brated  on  Monday,  July  80th.  The  members  and  friends  met  on  the  Cricket 
Field  in  the  afternoon,  where  various  games  were  vigorously  enjoyed  by  male 
and  female,  the  band  of  the  7th  Sussex  Rifles  playing  at  interms.  At  eight 
o'clock  in  tiie  evening  the  noembers  and  friends  re-assembled  at  the  liodge- 
house,  and  partook  of  a  good  substantial  dinner,  Brs.  C.  QUbred  and  Weakford 
ably  sustaining  the  duties  of  the  chair  and  vicendiair.  This  Lodge  is  pro- 
gressing in  a  steady  and  satisfactory  manner. 

LnoBBTiB. — ^Br.  W.  K.  Waldram  has  &voured  us  with  a  long  and  interest- 
ing account  of  a  presentation  to  Br.  J.  Bray,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Hanagement  at  the  Leicester  A.M.C.,  and  Br.  Cox,  the  C.S.  of  the  District. 
We  regret  that  the  report  arrived  too  late  in  the  quarter  to  allow  of  its  in- 
sertion in  folL  We  can  only  say  that  the  testimonials  consisted  of  two 
handsome  lever  watches  and  gold  chains,  accompanied  by  appropriate  ad- 
drecoes,  which  were  delivered  by  the  Chairman,  Br.  T.  Millis,  Prov.  Q.M.  Mr. 
Cox  was  unfortunately  absent  from  illness.  The  inner  side  of  the  watch  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Bray  bore  the  following  inscription: — "Amidtia  Amor  et 
VeritasL  Presented  by  the  Members  of  the  Leicester  District,  as  a  token  of 
esteem,  to  P.P.G.M.  John  Bray,  for  his  efficient  services  as  Chairman  of  the 
Conmiittee  of  Management  for  the  A.M.C.,  LO.M.U.O.F.,  held  in  Leicester. 
1869."  The  watch  presented  to  Mr.  Cox  bore  an  inscription  in  similar  terms^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  name  and  services  of  the  recipient. 

*  

Nbwabk. — AmriVBBSABT  OF  Odd-vbllowb  and  Forxstbbs.— On  July 
9th  the  two  Orders  met  in  the  Town  Hall*  as  usual,  to  celebrate  their  anni- 
versary. The  members  formed  into  procession  to  church,  headed  by  the 
excellent  band  of  the  Sherwood  Rangers,  and  after  Divine  service  paraded 
the  principal  jitreets ;  after  which  they  dined  with  their  friends  at  the  Com 
Exchange.  The  chair  was  taken  by  John  Thomas  Pratt,  Esq.,  son  of  the 
Krgistrar  of  FriencUy  Societies.  During  the  afternoon  a  presentation  was 
made  to  P.P.G.M.  Clharles  Reavill,  consisting  of  a  handsome  medal  in  the 
form  of  a  star,  and  a  Past  Officer's  certificate,  neatly  framed,  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  on  the  medal :— **  Presented  to  P.P.G.M.  Charles  Reavill, 
by  the  Officers  and  Brothers  of  Uie  Good  Samaritan  Lodge,  M.U.,  as  a  token 
of  respect  for  his  valuable  services."  The  presentation  was  made  by 
P.P.G.M.  John  Adeock,  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Lodge,  in  an  eloquent 
and  appropriate  speech. 
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KiWTOir  BiAVB.— ^Od  SatarasT,  Jidy  7th,  irw  Md  tiiv  uunirHany  of  fhit 
Loyil  King  Oeoige  IV.  Lodge^  fvnen'aboili  180  mmdbm  wfc  down  to  Amnr; 
P;P.G.M.  AM  Shorpta  in  &b  efaair,  rapportod  by  ^^  D.0JL  ttd  OS.  ofthi 
IMtftriot  The  entartunment  oondtftod  of  toorI  tnd  huftmsMDlil  -buhId^  nd 
tho  nraal  toMtt  were  given  and  reepooded  to.  In  tbe  toot  Ibrthe  Lodgi^  Kr. 
Jmmes  Bamei,  the  Seoetary,  gare  a  short  pithy  aoooont  of  the  |»M%MWi  «f  the 
eodety  since  the  hurt  anniTenary.  Touching  on  th%  Sfladia  that  had  ooomred, 
reference  was  made  diiefly  to  two  of  the  oldest  memben  iriio  had  died  doEiiig 
th»  year.  Eleren  new  memben  had  joined  ^e  Lodge,  making  m  total  of  Ml. 
He  eulogized  the  manasement  of  the  Lodge,  stating  that  when  the  chainnaB 
fint  joined  the  society,  m  1825,  they  were  £10  in  debt^  The  «ocM*y  had  now 
funds  out  at  interest  to  the  amount  of  £2,000  and  upwaida,  lent  on  the  best 
security — ^namely,  that  of  the  Kewton,  Oldham,  Salfofd,  and  Bradford  Oorpo- 
nrtions.  But,  beside  this,  there  was  £400  in  the  bank,  and  £40  in  the  haadi 
of  the  treasurer :  making  a  grand  total  of  £2,841,  or  nearly  £12  10s.  per 
member.  There  was  no  reason,  therefors,  to  fear  for  tbe  stabili]^  of  the  Lo^e^ 
for  with  ordinary  precaution  they  had  capital  sufficient  to  meet  all 


KoKTH  LoKDOir. — ^The  OUtct  Cromwell  Lodge  held  iti  15th  amiiTemiy 
dinner  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  Wednesday,  July  25th.    P,0. 
Sowdon  presided,  P.O.  Woods  oeeupying  the  Tiee-chair.    The  well-fiUed 
;    room  presented  an  animated  appearance,  many  members  wearing  the  anifona 
of  their  Tolunteer  corps.    After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  that  of  the  Order  and 
the  Directors  was  giren,  and  responded  to  by  ProT.  O.Bf.  Bough,    in  re- 
i    plying  for  the  District  Offioeri^  ProT.  D.O.M.  Harris  sUted  ttiat  at  the 
(    beginning  of  1859  the  surplus  capital  of  &e  North  London  Diatziet  was 
;    nearly  £47,000,  the  income  during  Uie  year  was  £9,588,  the  payment  in 
I    sickness  £4,168,  and  at  death  £1,209.    At  the  end  of  the  year  the  district 
had  a  surplun,  properly  inyested,  of  about  £51,218,  and  7.611  subscribing 
;    members.    P.O.  Woods  proposed  "The  Widow  and  Orphan  Fund,"  re- 
marking that  since  its  institution  the  gifts  to  widows  and  diildrcn  had 
■    amounted  to  upwards  of  £21,000,  and  there  was  now  in  hand  £9,500.    The 
annual  balance-sheet  of  the  Lodge  showed  an  arailable  surplus  of  £880  at 
the  end  of  1859. 

KoBTB  LoNDoir. — ^The  members  of  the  Pride  of  Westmoralaad  Lodge, 
Sutton  Arms,  Caledonian  Road,  haTo  just  proaented  to  their  Socrstaiy,  Xr. 
Joshua  Simms,  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem, »  silTer  watch  and  official  acaif  with 
•  star.  After  an  appropriate  and  eloquent  address  from  P.O.  Pillinghami 
SKpressiTe  of  the  high  esteem  and  r^gvd  in  ^riiich  he  has  been  held  duxiog 
his  secretaryship,  Mr.  Simms  replied,  and  said,  when  he  received  the  books 
there  were  79  members  and  a  capital  of  £264.  During  the  four  yean  he 
has  been  in  office  the  Lodge  had  paid  for  sickness  £178  12s. ;  it  has  now  188 
members  and  a  capital  of  £628,  thus  riiowing  that  in  four  years  ^bm  Ledge 
had  doubled  its  capital 

North  Lokdon. — ^The  Cambridge  Lodge  celebrated  its  17th  anniTenary 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  on  Monday,  Sept.  10th.  P.O.  Stephens  presided,  and 
N.O.  Beaveley  occupied  the  Tice-chair.  **The  Manchester  Unity  and 
Board  of  Directon "  was  responded  to  by  P.O.  Pardon.  "  The  North 
London  District"  and  **  Widow  and  Orphan  Fund,"  etc.,  followed;  and  in 
proposing  the  chief  tosst — '*The  Cambridge  Lodge  "*P.O.  Stephena,  as 
Secretary,  stated  that  it  now  numbered  155  members,  whose  aTerage  age  waa 
36  yean,  with  a  surplus  capital,  well  iuTested,  of  £1,958.  Some  time  sinee 
it  was  thought  right  to  hsTe  the  assets  of  the  Lodge  Tslued,  and  thcve  was 
found  to  be  nearly  £900  aurplus.  On  this  the  Lodge  resolTod  to  inereaae 
the  benefits  to  the  memben ;  and  now,  a  second  Taluation  baring  been  made 
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br  C.B.  lUtoRife,  ItmrMfMTdd  that  ^eXodgA  wis  quite  ^plUe  c^meetiiig 
aU  it!  liabilities,  and  t^  lwf«  a  amall  aiuphis. 

Bothhihak  DnTBior.-^MmoBXAL  to  WoBTB.-^After  the  decease  of  the 
Irite  Ut.  Vxumy  ^«pbvted  in  this  magashie  in  Ooloher,  1968),  itwas  oomidiNred 
daakabld  bj  numy  meaib«s  of  this  dMrioi  ihat  n  anoorial  ^boidd  be  ereeted 
by  thtfiD  in  Kinkberwoi|^  shnNhyitrdy  near  BotinraBBif  vf&t  ibn  mmdin  af  % 
bvother  who  had  so  tmremitting^  labooMd  for  the  iralikM  of  thd  Oiderfn 
the  loam  and  neighbonriiood.  In  eomplisooe-witti  s«oh  ibaUi^,  Ifr.  Bsxnftfrthi 
P.P.0.1L,  lir.  Baameld,  QJL,  Mr.  Lmt,  P.O.,  and  oChefsware  elee^ed  «sa 
«ommlttse  to  eany  oat  this  landable  objeot,  and  they  hsTe  so  fiu*  sueoaaded 
In  their  united  effoftsaa  to  meet  with  the  entire  i^piobntlon  of  all  partiea. 
The  memofial  has  been  onW  xeoentlj  eompleted,  sod  now  fbrms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  objects  in  the  abore  burial-ground.  It  consists  of  an  upright 
piUar,  aurmounted  bj  an  nnroUed  aerolli  on  whioh  appeaza  the  fbllo#itig  ap- 
proprfaie  iBseription  9—"  This  monnment  waa  ereotad  by  the  members  of  m 
K«»tWham  Dietrict  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd^fellowa,  Mandiester 
Unity,  in  ramembranoe  of  the  kte  WilUam  Nnaser,  P.P.G.M.,  whose  loss  they 
kment»  and  whoae  memeiy  they  reffera.  He  had  been  n  member  of  the  Order 
upwards  of  20  yeaca,  during  wmoh  period  he  iilled  aevaral  offloea  to  the  entire 
aatisflMition  of  the  brotherhood,  and  by  hie  aealoos  attsution  to  tlie  interests 
of  the  sodety  gained  for  himself  that  respect  and  eateem  whioh  liis  integrity 
and  ability  so  well  merited."  On  the  badk  of  tlM  pillar  are  the  arms  oi  the 
Order. 

ROTHIRHAIL— On  Saturday,  August  25th,  a  tesHmonial  was  presented  to 
Hr.  J.  Bamforth,  P.P.G.M.,  solicitor,  Rotherham,  consisting  of  a  handsome 
time-piece,  with  a  sUyer  plate  attached,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — 
''  Presented  to  Mr.  Bamforth,  P.P.O.M.,  by  Ae  members  of  the  Star  of  Pro- 
Tidenoe  Lodge,  No.  2,222,  M.U.F.8.,  aa  a  tolten  of  reapeot  for  his  yalnable 
aerricea.    Aug.,  I860.' 
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8Bnaw8BunT.*-The  BeT.  J.  Tardley,  Yioar  of  St.  Chad's,  waa  initiBted  a 
member  of  our  Order  in  the  Loyal  Salopian  Lodge,  on  Monday,  July  16th; 
K.  Qilea,  G.M.  of  the  Lodge,  acUng  as  Lecture  Maater.  The  rer.  gentleman 
haa  thua  given  practical  proof  of  the  appreciation  in  whieh  he  holds  the 
Mancheater  Unity — a  prooi  hardly  needed  by  thoae  who  heard  his  eloquent 
sermon  and  made  his  acquaintance  at  the  A.M.C.,  but  which  is  highly  grati- 
fying, nevertheleas,  aa  hia  example  cannot  but  be  useful  in  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  our  principles  in  a  new  direction. 

STALBTBBtncm. — On  Wednesday  evening,  July  4th,  J.  H.  Harrison,  Esq., 
of  Highfteld  House,  was  initiated  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Grove 
Lodge ;  P.  Prov.  G.M.  Joahua  Saxon  acted  aa  K.Q.,  and  P.  Pxov.  G.M. 
William  Aitken  aa  Lecture  Master. 


Tbubo  DiSTBicr. — Ofbntsco  of  ah  Odd-ybllows'  Lodob  at  HBLrrox.— a 
Dispensation  having  been  granted  by  the  G.M.  and  Board  of  Direotocs,  the 
Loyal  Duke  of  Cornwall  Lodge,  No.  4,839,  was  opened  in  due  ibnn  on 
the  12th  of  December  lest,  and  twenty  new  membera  were  initiated. 

Wbst  Bboxwich. — ^The  anniveraary  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  Lodge  was 
held  at  the  Swan  Inn,  on  Monday  evening,  August  18th,  and  a  goodly 
number  of  members  and  friends  sat  down  to  a  good  and  substantial  dinner. 
On  the  removal  of  the  oloth,  P.P.G.M.  Williama  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  P.P.G.M.  Dawes,  C.S.,  to  the  vice-chair.  On  January  1st,  1869,  this 
Lodge  had  84  members,  and  funds  amounting  to  £370  9s.  8d. ;  the  receipts 
for  Uie  year  were  £101 16s.  4d.,  making  a  total  of  £472  4s.  7d. ;  Uie  total 
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expAditure  for  the  mom  period  wat  £75  13a.  7d.,  thowing  a  aurplua  over 
the  ezpenaea  of  £26  la.  9d.,  and  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  to  the  credit  of 
the  Lodge  of  £896  11a. 

WoBTHnro^-On  WedneadaT,  Feb.  8,  tlie  membera  and  Menda  of  the  Vie- 
toiia  liodge  presented  piotorial  certificatea  to  the  following  Fast  Orsnda,  aa  tee- 
timony  of  the  satis&etory  manner  in  whioh  they  haye  ^ed  the  offioe  of  Ghair- 
men  of  the  Lodge : — D.  PTot.  G.M.  Qeorge  Pumer,  of  the  Brighton  District^ 
founder  of  the  Lodge,  and  28  years  a  member;  P.G.  William  Harris,  Esq. ; 
P.O.  Thomaa  Jamea  Aldiidge ;  P.G.  H.  Richardson;  P.G.  Jamea  Swan ;  P.G. 
Jos^h  Bristow;  P.G.  Charles  Biroh;  P.G.  Stephen  Sayers;  P.G.  Thomaa 
Gkrd;  P.G.  Charlea  Hedger;  P.G.  Gteoige  Shelley,  and  P.G.  Thomas  Harmer. 
The  chair  was  ably  filled  bj  William  YeneU,  who  preaented  the  ceftificatea. 

WoKTHiHO. — On  Tueeday,  July  8rd,  the  offioera  and  brothers  of  the  Victoria 
Lodge  celebrated  their  15th  anniTenuuy,  when  about  200  membeta  and  frienda 
assembled.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  Yerrell,  supported  by  Mr. 
George  Palmer,  Pror.  D.G.M.,  of  the  Brighton  District,  Mr.  James  GurtiB,  GlS., 
P.G.  William  Harris,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Duke  Paine.  The  annual  statement^  pre- 
aented by  the  chaiiman,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Lodge,  showed  the  present 
number  of  members  to  be  163,  at  an  ayerage  age  of  80 ;  £82  17a.  2d.  had  been 
expended  during  the  year  In  aick  allowances.  The  present  yalue  of  the  Lodge 
funds  was  £727  4s.  64d.,  being  an  incraase  of  £152  5s.  2d.  on  the  year.  The 
fimds  are  invested  on  freehold  ilh>perty  at  Brighton,  and  Worthiqg  Town 
Bonds,  paying  good  interest. 


®&itttats. 


At  New  York,  XT.S.,  on  the  7th  of  June,  on  her  journey  homewaxda  from 
Mexico,  Amdia,  the  beloved  wife  of  Edmund  B.  Monro,  Esq.,  Msnsger  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Iron  Woiks,  and  formerly  of  Maesteg,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan. 
The  deceased  lady  was  the  only  sister  of  Mr.  Thomas  Yaughan,  G.S.  to  the 
Aberdare  Diatriot. 

In  memory  of  P.G.  Matthew  Winterbottom,  of  the  Blncher  I^odge^  Staley- 
bridge  District^  who  died  June  11th,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
interred  at  Gocker  Hill  Chapel,  Staleybridge,  June  17th.  His  remains  were 
followed  to  their  last  resting-place  by  upwards  of  100  past  and  present  offioers 
and  brothers  of  the  district. .  Deceased  waa  a  member  of  the  Order  for  46 
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At  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  on  the  27th  of  July,  aged  60,  Mr.  Charlea  Siauma, 
for  the  last  20  years  C.S.  of  the  Bradford  Distri^  during  which  time  hia 
kindness  of  disposition  gained  for  him  the  esteem  ozall  who  had  the  pleaauxe 
of  hia  acquaintance. 


VD  OF  TOb  n. 
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